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Acquire  honesty  ;  seek  humility  ;  practise  economy. 

A  young  man  idle  is  an  old  man  needy. 

Knowledge  of  our  duties  is  the  most  useful  part  of  philosophy. 

An  honest  employment  is  a  most  excellent  patrimony. 

A  fault  confessed  is  half  redressed. 

Catch  the  bear  before  you  sell  his  skin. 

A  little  pot  is  soon  hot. 

A  man  must  ask  his  wife  how  to  thrive. 

All  are  not  friends  who  speak  us  fair. 

By  others'  faults  wise  men  correct  their  own. 

Be  slow  to  promise,  and  quick  to  perform. 

Before  thou  marry,  be  sure  of  a  house  wherein  to  tarry. 

A  wager  is  a  fool's  argument. 

Prefer  loss  to  unjust  gain. 

Charity  begins  at  home,  but  does  not  end  there. 

Deeds  are  fruits,  words  are  but  leaves. 

To  err  is  human  ;  to  forgive  divine. 

The  path  of  virtue  is  the  path  of  peace. 

Better  to  go  to  bed  supperless  than  to  rise  in  debt. 

Debt  is  the  worst  kind  of  poverty. 

Pay  as  you  go. 

He  that  goes  a  borrowing  goes  a  sorrowing. 

Good  words  cost  nothing  but  are  worth  much. 

The  handsomest  flower  is  not  the  sweetest. 

He  is  idle  who  might  be  better  employed. 

Be  active,  for  idleness  is  the  rust  of  the  mind. 

The  Bible  is  our  best  directory  in  faith  and  practice. 

Labour  brings  pleasure  ;  idleness  pain. 

He  who  acts  greatly  is  truly  great. 

Keep  good  company,  and  be  one  of  the  number. 

Inconstancy  is  the  attendant  of  a  weak  mind. 

Liars  are  generally  cowards,  and  always  boasters. 

Much  would  have  more,  and  lost  all. 

,Ask  thy  purse  what  thou  shouldst  buy. 

One  foolish  act  may  undo  a  man,  and  a  timely  one  make  his  fortune. 

Pay  what  you  owe,  and  you  will  know  what  you  are  worth, 

The  way  of  the  slothful  is  as  a  hedge  of  thorns, 

But  the  way  of  the  righteous  is  made  plain. 

Application  in  youth  makes  old  age  comfortable. 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

Be  just  and  firm  of  purpose. 

Temperance  is  honourable. 

Let  your  actions  correspond  v/ith  your  good  report. 

We  increase  our  wealth  by  lessening  our  desires. 

The  end  of  war  is  doubtful. 

"Wisdom  is  happiness. 

Custom  is  the  greatest  tyrant. 


VIU  MOTTOES. 

What  sobriety  conceals,  drunkenness  reveals*. 

Waste  not,  want  not. 

You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  also. 

When  all  is  consumed  repentance  comes  too  late. 

Who  dainties  love  shall  beggars  prove. 

Truth  hath  always  a  fast  bottom. 

It  is  better  to  do  well  than  to  say  well. 

If  every  one  would  mend  one,  all  would  be  amended. 

Life  is  half  spent  before  we  know  what  it  is. 

The  longest  life  is  but  a  parcel  of  moments. 

Live  not  to  eat,  but  eat  to  live. 

Put  your  finger  in  the  fire  and  say  it  was  your  fortune. 

Sickness  is  felt,  but  health  not  at  all. 

Many  things  lawful  are  not  expedient. 

A  stumble  may  prevent  a  fall. 

Levity  is  the  forced  production  of  vice. 

Judgment  is  the  child  of  observation. 

We  should  make  concessions. 

But  never  surrender  our  conscience. 

Poverty  wants  some,  luxury  many,  and  avarice  all  things. 

The  abundance  of  a  miser  is  but  povertji-  to  him. 

Rest  satisfied  with  doing  well  ; 

Leave  others  to  do  better. 

He  only  is  fit  to  command  who  has  learned  to  obey. 

The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruins  of  business. 

Doing  nothing  is  doing  ill. 

Diet  cures  more  than  the  doctors. 

Deliberate  long  on  that  you  can  do  but  once. 

Do  not  in  prosperity  what  may  be  repented  in  adversity. 

Equity  is  the  bond  of  human  society. 

Every  vice  fights  against  virtue. 

Dissemblers  more  often  deceive  themselves  than  others. 

Dissimulation  in  youth  is  the  forerunner  of  perfidy  in  old  age. 

Memory  is  strengthened  by  the  exercise  of  it. 

Misfortunes  are  the  discipline  of  humanity. 

Much  coin,  much  care  ;  much  meat,  much  malady. 

None  have  less  praise  than  those  who  hunt  most  after  it. 

Prayer  prevails  against  temptation. 

Proud  men  have  no  real  friends. 

Pay  as  you  go,  and  keep  from  small  scores. 

Poverty  is  a  dangerous  counsellor. 

Take  heed  will  surely  speed. 

He  who  has  no  shame  has  no  conscience. 

Love  labour  :  if  you  need  it  not  for  food  you  may  for  physic. 

Success  is  the  child  of  confidence  and  perseverance. 

Think  to-day,  and  speak  to-morrow. 

Say  what  is  well  and  do  what  is  better. 

He  who  tells  all  he  knows  will  also  tell  what  he  does  not  know. 

Act  uprightly  and  fearlessly,  and  you  may  defy  the  devil  and  all  his  works. 

Past  labour  is  present  delight. 

Learn  to  unlearn  what  you  have  learned  amiss. 

Diligence  is  a  fair  fortune,  and  industry  a  good  estate. 

Do  good  with  what  thou  hast,  or  it  will  do  thee  no  good, 

A  good  life  keeps  off  wrinkles 

When  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out. 

Tell  me  what  company  you  keep  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are. 

Better  ride  on  ass  that  carries  me,  than  on  a  horse  that  throws  me. 
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A  ^ENNY    WIOMTHLY    MMiAZlME. 


OUR    MISSION. 

What  is  our  Mission  2  It  is  one  of  insti'uction  and  benefit  to  alL 
One  in  which  all  have  an  interest.  It  is  to  help  the  industrious  classes 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  suggest  means  to  increase  their  domestic 
comforts.  We  hope  to  discharge  the  duties  of  our  vocation  with  the 
truth  and  faithfulness  which  its  great  importance  demands. 

What  a  wide  field  of  exertion  and  usefulness  is  before  us.  Although 
almost  every  department  of  popular  instruction  is  more  or  less  crowded 
with  labourers,  this  ground  is  comparatively  unoccupied.  With  a  mass 
of  publications  on  every  variety  of  subject,  many  that  are  good,  and 
many  we  regret  to  say,  evil,  we  do  not  know  of  one  in  the  particular 
field  of  usefulness  which  we  especially  desire  to  cultivate. 

We  have  promised  to  speak  of  Home  ; — of  all  that  may  remove  its 
discomforts  and  enhance  its  pleasures.  And  though  there  are  many 
thousand  happy  homes  in  this  pleasant  land  of  England,  w^hich  may  not 
require  our  aid,  we  cannot  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact,  that  there  are 
thousands  that  are  not  happy,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  most  WTetched 
and  miserable.  Should  we  succeed  in  reaching  the  ear  of  our  country- 
men, we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  explain  to  them  what  home-happiness 
means,  and  some  of  the  reasons  v*''hy  it  is  too  seldom  found.  In  what 
does  the  happiness  of  a  happy  home  consist,  but  in  knowledge  of,  and 
careful  attention  to,  the  various  details  of  home-duties  I  Our  Mission 
will  be  to  explain  these  details  to  the  uninformed,  to  enforce  them 
upon  the  careless,  and  to  illustrate  and  set  forth  the  various  departments 
of  household  economy,  in  every  possible  form  and  way. 

We  have  to  speak  of  Income  and  Expenditure  ;  of  Food  and  Cooking  ; 
Clothes  and  Clothing  ;  much  about  Children,  their  training,  their  health, 
their  education,  and  their  advancement  in  life  ;  of  Health  and  Sickness, 
and  Sanitary  matters.  We  shall  have  a  word  of  counsel  for  Servants, 
and  something  to  say  each  month  about  the  Cottage  Garden,  or  the 
Cottage  Farm  ;  and  vtq  hope  to  bring  forwards  a  variety  of  things  con- 
nected with  domestic  affairs,  with  a  view  to  instruct  and  interest  our 
readers  on  subjects  of  no  mean  value.  We  intend  all  to  be  of  the  useful 
kind,  and  to  have  for  object  and  aim  the  increase  of  comfort  and 
happiness. 

Such  is  our  Mission  ; — may  the  good  genii  which  hover  and  play  round 
happy  homes  and  cheerful  hearths,  inspire  us  with  the  true  spirit  of  our 
work.  Blessed  and  lasting  are  the  influences  of  a  happy  home  ; — pure  and 
holy  its  associations.  The  means  of  awakening  these  influences  and 
associations  lie  abundantly  m-ound.  And  not  the  least  pleasing  part  of 
our  duty  will  be  to  draw  attention  to  those  objects  of  goodness,  of  wisdom. 
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and  of  beauty,  the  knowledge  of  which  tends  to  multiply  human  enjoy- 
ments, and  encircle  with  a  brighter  radiance  the  destinies  of  man. 

Reader,  have  you  a  happy  home,  and  do  you  think  our  little  publi- 
cation adapted  to  make  others  happy  that  may  not  be  so  I  Recommend 
it  to  your  less  happy  neighbours,  and  if  too  poor  or  indifferent  to  spare 
even  a  penny  for  themselves,  buy  a  dozen  or  two  each  month,  and 
distribute  gratuitously  to  your  poorer  friends,  and  thus  aid  us  in  our 
good  work. 


THE  FOLLY  OF  RESORTING  TO  QUACK-MEDICINES. 


It  is  amusing  for  the  medical  reader, 
in  turaing  over  the  pages  of  old  authors, 
to  learn  the  extreme  importance  that  was 
once  attached  to  a  simple  or  a  compound 
which  has  long  ago  been  proved  to  be 
totally  useless.  As  science  took  a  more 
extended  range,  and  as  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  formation  of  the  human 
body,  and  of  the  operations  and  uses  of  its 
several  parts,  was  attained,  charms,  and 
*'  certain  cures,"  for  this,  for  that,  or  for 
all  diseases,  gave  way  to  means  of  cure 
founded  upon  reasoning  and  common- 
sense.  But  while  the  scientific  practi- 
tioner of  the  healing  art  is  unwilling  to 
work  without  a  reason,  there  are  great 
numbers  of  people  who  have  never  had , 
opportunities  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  matters  of  learning  or 
science,  or  to  acquire  even  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  of  their  own  bodies. 
There  are  others  who  have  been  too 
much  engaged  with  their  own  trades, 
businesses,  and  pursuits  to  have  acquired 
a  notion  of  the  foundations  of  medical 
skill.  Now,  such  persons  as  have  not 
had  the  opportunity,  or  the  time,  or  the 
willingness  to  know  something  about  the 
laws  regulating  their  own  health  form  a 
very  large  mass  of  people,  and,  as  they 
do  not  possess  the  means  of  judging 
better,  we  find  them  easily  led  away  after 
quacks  and  quackeries. 

There  are  still  apt  to  cling  about  tho 
minds  of  the  best  educated,  certain  articles 
of  belief,  about  this  medicine  and  that, 
this  way  of  going  to  work,  and  that  way 
of  going  to  work,  which  must  all  be  ex- 
ploded by  and  by  in  the  natural  course 
of  things. 

"We  are  all  apt  to  be  led  blindly  by  the 
nose  in  following  out  old  customs.     We 


do  a  great  ntimber  of  things  after  a  rou- 
tine manner.  We  do  certain  things  in 
many  complaints  because  we  have  seen 
them  done,  and  not  because  we  have  a 
good  reason  for  doing  them. 

Now,  it  is  all  right  and  proper  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  manner  which  we  have  found 
to  answer  well,  even  if  we  do  not  know 
the  "  why  and  the  wherefore.'^  When 
we  have  not  science  to  guide  us,  we  must 
profit  by  experience.  Thus,  when  we 
see  a  great  many  cases  of  this  disease,  or 
that  disease,  give  way  under  a  particular 
kind  of  treatment,  and  seemingly  give 
way  better  than  when  left  alone,  we  are 
lustified  in  following  what  seems  a  good 
plan  till  we  know  a  better.  In  Greece, 
long  ago,  there  was  an  ancient  sect  of 
physicians  who  thought  that  thej-  should 
be  guided  by  experience,  and  by  experi- 
ence alone.  This  would  seem  at  first 
sight,  to  be  a  very  sensible  opinion.  But 
we  shall  see,  though  experience  is  very 
useful,  that  experience  and  reasoning 
upon  experience,  joined  together,  are 
what  we  must  trust  to  in  advancing  know- 
ledge. 

The  ancient  Empirics,  as  the  old-world 
sect  of  medical  philosophers  above  alluded 
to  were  called,  made  it  their  business  to 
observe  the  effects  of  certain  kinds  of 
management  of  the  sick.  They  should, 
besides,  have  applied  their  reflection  to 
what  they  observed.  When  one  knows 
the  reason  for  a  thing  he  knows  much 
more  than  the  mere  thing  itself.  Keason 
often  leads  us  to  real  and  valuable  dis- 
coveries which  we  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  guided  to. 

Now,  there  was  another  old  sect  oi 
physicians  who  went  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme from  the  Empirics,  and  those  were 
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called  the  Dogmatists.  They  set  out 
with,  certain  opinions  which  they  consi- 
dered established,  and,  paying  little  re- 
gard to  experience,  they  insisted  on  doing 
whatever  seemed  right  according  to  their 
own  notions  of  the  reasons  of  things.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  Dogmatists  should 
have  tested  their  principles  by  experience, 
and  that  the  Empirics  should  have  re- 
flected as  well  as  observed.  The  general 
reader  has  little  to  do  with  either  of  these 
earnest,  and  at  this  distance  of  time, 
amusing  old  sects,  but  they  will  illustrate 
to  him  how  easily  mankind  are  led  away 
by  what  may  be  called  things  partly 
true,  but  not  wiioUy  true. 

In  treating  diseases  we  must  have  the 
benelit  both  of  observation  and  reflection. 
We  must  examine  and  think.  In  medical 
matters,  men  should  learn  as  much  as 
they  can  about  a  thing,  and  apply  their 
common  sense  to  it.  And  just  because 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  workings 
of  nature,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed carefully  in  observing,  and  cauti- 
ously in  thinking. 

Very  little  indeed  is  to  be  done  in  the 
cure  of  the  sick  and  the  ailing  by  one 
particular  kind  of  medicine,  or  another 
sort  of  medicine.  Now,  if  you  have  a 
complaint,  it  is  not  by  swallowing  this 
herb  or  that  mixture  of  things  that  you 
will  cure  yourself,  though  people  are  apt 
to  think  so.  When  one  has  an  ague  he 
iinds  great  advantage  from  swallowing 
doses  of  the  powdered  bark  of  a  tree 
v\^hich  grows  in  South  America.  This 
medicine  is  generally  called  simply  harh, 
A  preparation  is  made  from  it  which  will 
go  into  very  small  bulk,  and  is  more 
easily  taken,  which  is  called  the  sulphate 
of  quinine.  Either  bark  or  quinine  has 
a  wonderful  power  in  curing  ague.  But 
after  all,  it  would  be  improper  for  an 
unskilled  person  to  take  much  quinine 
or  bark  at  random :  it  does  not  suit  cer- 
tain states  of  the  constitution;  in  some 
cases  it  would  do  harm  ;  in  other  cases  it 
might  be  carried  too  far.  Bark  is  here 
mentioned,  in  the  first  place,  to  show 
how  medicine  very  good  for  a  complaint, 
must  be  given  under  skilful  directions  ; 
and  in  the  second,  as  an  instance  of  a 
drug  really  acting  upon  a  disease  in  the 
way  that  perhaps  the  most  people  fondly 
imagine  drugs  act  generally.     This  ac- 


tion of  bark  in  curing  ague  is  rather  a 
rare  thing.  In  the  most  of  cases,  this  or 
that  medicine  is  given  to  produce  certain 
effects,  which  our  reason,  our  experience, 
or  both  together,  tell  us  will  help  towards 
a  cure. 

It  is  a  very  common  custom  in  this 
country  for  people  to  go  with  a  bottle  in 
hand  straight  to  a  "  doctor's  shop"  to 
buy  '^something"  to  do  them  good  when 
they  are  ill.  To  send  to  a  dealer  in 
medicine  for  "  stuff''  for  a  headache,  or 
for  "  fever,''  for  a  pain  in  the  side,  or 
for  any  other  symptom  of  some  disordered 
state  which  requires  to  be  removed,  be- 
trays an  ignorance,  which,  to  people  who 
know  better,  only  excites  compassion. 

People  dose  themselves  too.  They 
have  certain  superstitions  about  this  kind 
of  quack  pill,  or  that  sort  of  quack  drop, 
draught,  or  mixture.  When  thej^  have  a 
holiday,  they  will  employ  it  to  undergo 
the  operation  of  some  favourite  compound, 
to  keep  them  "all  right"  for  the  next 
quarter.  Never  was  there  a  greater  de- 
lusion. They  substitute  derangement 
for  regularity.  The  writer  of  this  article 
once  heard  a  person,  who  might  be  con- 
sidered an  educated  man,  inasmuch  as  he 
lived  by  what  is  called  a  "  profession," 
say  that  he  thought  "  potting"  (the 
making  of  china  and  earthenware)  must 
be  a  healthful  occupation,  as  so  much 
medicinal  stuff'  was  used  in  it.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  now  recorded  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  soyt  of  notion  of  medicine 
which  too  often  affects  the  minds  of  people 
who  ought  to  be  well  informed.  The 
facts  are,  that  food  and  air  are  the  direct 
supports  of  life  ;  medical  substances  are 
bad  unless  given  with  a  proper  object  upon 
unusual  occasions  ;  and  many  of  the  sub- 
stances used  in  *'  potting"  are  bad.  Speak- 
ing generally,  if  people  took  no  medicine 
whatever,  "  out  of  their  own  heads,"  and 
trusted  to  diet,  cleanliness,  exercise  of 
mind  and  body,  pure  air,  and  common 
sense  for  the  'preservation  of  their  health, 
they  would  find  themselves  much  better 
off.  The  evil  of  drug- taking  grows,  like 
that  of  dram- drinking.  When  a  person 
takes  an  aperient,  it  leaves  a  state  of 
things  behind  it,  in  consequence  of  its 
very  action,  different  from  what  it  was 
given  for  ;  the  supposed,  or  would-be  in- 
valid has  recourse  to  stronger  doses,  to 
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others  still  more  powerful,  and  so  on,  till 
he  cannot  do  without  something  of  the 
kind,  and  till  his  digestive  powers  are 
permanently  weakened.  Some  persons 
imagine  that  their  bodies  are  to  be  purged 
and  purified  at  the  same  time  :  it  would 
actually  be  about  as  sensible  a  proceed- 
ing to  try  to  wash  out  a  house  by  di- 
recting the  cleansing  fluid  down  the 
chimney. 

It  shoidd   always    be  borne  iii  mind 
that  animal  bodies  are  not  only  machines, 
but  the  most  wonderful  that  have  ever 
been  put  together.     Their  parts  depend 
the  one  on  the  other,  and  the  relations 
of  these  are  curious  and  intricate.     The 
fi-amework  of  the  human  body  must  be 
as  well  as  possible  understood,  and  the 
functions  of  its  organs  must  also  be  as 
well   as   possible   comprehended,   before 
alterations   of  structure  or  disturbances 
of  action  can  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with. 
A  medical  man  stands  to  his  machine  in 
the   relation   of  a  watch-maker  to   his 
time-piece,  of  an  engineer   to  a  steam- 
engine,  of  an  optician  to  a  telescope,  or 
microscope,  of  a  locksmith  to  a  lock,  of 
an  architect  to  a   house,  or  of  a  ship- 
builder to  a  ship.     It  is  true  that  the 
medical  engineer  has  not  the  same  mas- 
tery over  what  he  has  to  deal  with,  for 
it  is  not  the  production  of  human  thought 
or  the  work  of  human  hands  ;  but  as  far 
as  the  management  is  concerned,  and  as 
far  as  it  can  go,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
others,  it  must  be  founded  on,  and  con- 
ducted  on  knowledge   of  structure  and 
formation  (anatomy),  and  an  acquaintance 
with  vital   operations   (physiology).     A 
man  can  re-make  as  well   as   alter  the 
work  of  his  own  hands  ;  but  he  cannot, 
like   the    fabled    Prometheus,   create    a 
living  being,  nor  can  he  even  alter,  the 
original  constitution  of  an  animated  pro- 
duction— "he  cannot  add  a  cubit  to  his 
stature,"      But,   at  the   same  time,   he 
can  observe  the  workings  of  nature,  and 
supply  circumstances  to  favour  her  ope- 
rations.    A    farmer  does   not   grow   his 
crops,  or  a  g-ardener   his   flowera  :    the 
curiously   wonderful   works  that  go    on 
during  the  growth  of  plants  and  seeds, 
are  independent  alike  of  farmer  and  gar- 
dener ;   but  each  may  create  favourable 
circumstances,  by  observation,  reflection, 
and  the   exjperience  of  others,   for   the 


fuller  and  better  development  of  the  pro- 
ductions which  he  superintends.    A  good 
farmer,  knows  the  soil  suitable  for  such 
a  grain,  and  such  a  root — the  aspect — 
the  period  of  rotation — the  time  of  the 
year ;  he  knows  how  to  defend  it  from 
weeds-  or  grubs,  when  to  gather  it,  and 
how  to  preserve  it.      The  office  of  the 
physician  is  similar  :  in  preserving  health 
or   restoring   it,   he   has   many   circum- 
stances to   bring  together,   many  consi- 
derations must  come  under  review,  and 
many  facts  must  be  balanced  with  others. 
Nature  is    the   grand   agent ;  man  can 
only    supply   favourable    circumstances, 
and  remove  obstacles,  as  far  as  he  knows 
how.    If  a  person's  thigh-bone  be  broken, 
the  "  healing  power  of  nature  "  will  re- 
unite the  fractured  ends  ;   but  it  is  the 
dut}'-  of  tlic  surgeon  to  place  these,  and 
to  keep  them  opposite  to  one  another,  so 
that  the  leg  may  be  straight.     If  a  large 
quantity  of  matter  forms  somewhere  in 
the  body,  the  natural  tendency  is  for  it 
to  work  its  way  to  the   surface  till  it 
creates  an  outlet  and  makes  its  escape : 
the    surgeon  knows   this,   and  prevents 
useless  and  injurious  waste  of  substance 
and   power,   by   making    the   necessary 
outlet  artificially.    A  tumour  forms  itself ; 
from    the  history  of  similar    formations 
the  surgeon  knows  that  it  is  of  a  malig- 
nant  nature,   and    will   proceed   to    the 
destruction  of  life  ;  he  removes  it  totally 
in  an  early  stage,  and  directs  the  consti- 
tution to  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  as 
is  likely  to  prevent  fresh  formations  of 
a  like  kind.     Again,  a  physician   finds 
consumption  hereditary  in  a  family,  and 
a  number  of  its  members  already  cut  oif  ; 
he   immediately  urges   the   propriety  of 
sending  the    others  to  a   climate  where 
chest  diseases  cannot  well  be  developed  ; 
or,  if  change  of  climate  cannot,  from  cir- 
cumstances,   take  place,    he   directs  the 
best  mode  of  life  for  the  avoidance  of  the 
dreaded  malady  at  home.     He  finds  an 
old  man  exposing  himself  to  the  danger 
of  inflammation    in    his   lung-tubes,   by 
certain  crotchets  about  keeping   himself 
hardy,  and  directs  him  to  keep  himself 
comfortable,  and  to  avoid  wet  and  also 
cold  winds.     He  finds  an  old  lady  con- 
tinually tormented  with  nervous  pains, 
and  teaches  her  that  too  much  coddling 
produces  them.     Ho  finds  a  "  hipped," 
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or  fenciful  person,  who  "has  ruined  his 
digestive  powers  by  too  much  dabbling 
in  medicines,  and  in  time  frees  him  from 
his  gloomy;  phantasies  by  gradually  wean- 
ing him  from  the  noxious  agents  which 
have  been  making  discord  amid  the 
beautiful  harmonies  of  nature.  He  is 
called  to  a  child,  and  finds  that  it  has 
been  supplied  too  freely  with  one  element 
oi  food,  and  been  denied  others  equally 
essential,  that  therefore  the  functions  of 
its  stomach  and  bowels,  as  well  as  its 
functions  generally  are  disordered, — that 
the  child  is  wasting  from  a  wrong  plan  of 
feeding  it ;  he  rectifies  the  errors  of  diet, 
and  the  child  recovers.  He  directs  when 
required,  a  correct  ventilation,  the  re- 
moval of  filth,  a  proper  drainage,  neces- 
sary exercise,  suitable  clothing,  pure  air, 
and  a  healthful  diet.  When  disease  forms 
itself,  he  combats  it  by  knowledge  and 
common  sense — his  object  being  to  re- 
move the  disordered  condition,  and  re- 
store health  by  any  means  in  his  power. 
Now,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  intelligent 
reader,  from  the  foregoing  observations, 
will  easily  fall  into  a  train  of  reflections 
which  will  lead  him  to  see  the  absurdity 
of  trusting  always  to  a  pill,  or  a  potion, 
an  ointment,  a  lotion,  or  a  "  bottle  oi 
stuff,'' — each  of  them  useful  and  proper 
enough  helps  when  administered  with  a 
scientific  purpose.  How  can  a  pill  *'  set 
a  leg?"  How  can  a  potion  open  an 
abscess  ?  How  could  an  ointment  tie  a 
silk  thread  round  an  artery,  an  operation 
which  is  sometimes  immediately  needed 
to  save  life  ?  How  can  electuary  or 
paste  supply  a  climate,  clothing,  warm 
air,  or  an  element  of  food  ?  The  fact  is, 
that  quack  medicines  are  to  be  put  into 
the  category  of  the  charms,  amulets,  and 


talismans,  which  were  the  quackeries  of 
our  ancestors. 

True  medical  science  is  ready  to  em- 
brace any  doctrine  or  fact  which  is  true  and 
useful  to  its  purpose.  Medicine,  the  sci- 
ence, does  not  consist  in  giving  substances, 
we  have  seen,  which  are  called  medicines  : 
it  is  too  common  an  error  to  suppose  so : 
medicines  are,  in  themselves,  agents 
which  are  generally  injurious  and  hiiteful 
to  the  constitution  ;  they  therefore  re- 
quire to  be  given  with  a  clear  purpose. 

The  science  of  medicine  takes  to  itself 
whatever  is  useful  in  any  Hs^]n  or  Apathy. 
'Isms  and  'pathies  are  sometimes  false, 
and  occasionally  they  are  partial  truths. 
Now,  grant  that  there  be  some  truth  in 
mesmerism,  you  had  better  not  let  your 
life  hang  totally  on  that  string  :  if  you 
have  a  large  bulging  of  an  artery  which 
threatens  to  burs!;,  and  literally  to  let 
your  heart's  best  blood  gush  out  some 
day,  you  must  have  a  silk  thread  tied 
round  the  vessel.  Admitting  homcspathy 
as  a  partial  truth,  it  you  are  threatened 
with  a  stroke  of  apoplexj^,  you  had  better 
allow  a  surgeon  to  open  a  vein.  If 
sousing  in  cold  water  be  an  eycellent 
thing  in  many  states  of  the  constitution, 
and  everybody  must  allow  it  to  be  so, 
beseech  your  friends  not  to  employ  the 
remedy,  should  you  be  carried  home 
on  a  board  with  your  skull  knocked  in  ; 
do  not  trust  to  it  to  put  a  disjointed  limb 
back  into  its  place,  or  to  cut  out  a  cancer  ; 
do  not  wait  for  it  to  cure  a  pleurisy,  or 
expect  it  to  change  a  growth  in  the  inside 
of  your  heart.  We  have  already  seen 
how  apt  mankind  are  to  be  wholly  swayed 
by  things  partly  true,  in  the  cases  of  the 
Empirics  and  the  Dogmatists,  who  were 
both  right  and  both  wrong. 


HOW   TO   GET   ON   IN   THE   WORLD. 


THE  STOEY    OF   PETER  LAV/LEY. 
CriAP,   I. 


It  may  be  said  that  there  are  but  few 
persons  who,  in  the  course  of  their  lives, 
have  not  had  thoughts  about  getting  on 
in  the  world;  or' a  sort  of  wish  to  better 
their  condition  in  some  way  or  otherc 
Instances  might  be  found  in  every  class 


of  society  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 
Those  who  are  educated  are  most  likely 
to  take  the  best  means  to  advance  them- 
selves, they  feel  that  knowledge  gives 
them  power,  gives  them  means  of  im- 
provement   of    which,    otherwise,    they 
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would  have  been  entirely  ignorant.    Eut 
something   else   is    needed   as   well   as 
knowledge,  to  enable  people  to  get  on  ; 
there  must  be  industry  and  perseverance  ; 
a  habit  of  observation  and  attention  to 
what  are   generally   considered    useless 
or  trifling  matters,  and  without  which, 
knowledge  is  of  little  more  use  than  a 
steam   engine    without    fire,   or  a   mill 
without   water.      There   are   thousands 
among  the  most  numerous  class  in  this 
countrj^ — those  who  depend  for  a  living 
on  the  labour  of  their  hands — who  have 
had  little  or  no  time  for  education,  and 
yet  feel  that  they  would  gladly  do  some- 
thing to  get  on  in  the  world.     The  feel- 
ing shows  itself  in  various  ways,  and  is 
generally  strongest  in  boj's  old  enough 
to   begin   learning   a  trade,  and  young 
men.     Their  heads  are  full  of  all  sorts 
of  schemes  and  dreams  about  what  they 
would  like  to  be,  or  like  to  do.     Many, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  think  of  it,  really 
wish  to  gain  useful  knowledge  and  better 
their  condition  ;    a   few  will   be  found 
hoping  to   do  some  great  thing  ;    some 
think  about  mechanical  contrivances,  en- 
gineering, or  building  ;    others  ot  paint- 
ing, books,  or  music.     Among  boys,  a 
large    number    have    read  of   Robinson 
Crusoe,   and   they   think    that   nothing 
would  be  so  pleasant  as  to  live  upon  a 
lonely  island  with  goats,  parrots,  and  a 
man  Friday.     Others  imagine  a  sailor's 
life  to  be  the  only  condition  worth  think- 
ing about  ;  they  fancy  it  is  a  very  nice 
thing  to  sail  all  over  the  world,  forgetting 
that  sailors  are   exposed    to    a   host    of 
hardships  and  privations.     Others  again, 
wish  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  sol- 
diers ;    it   is  so  grand,  they   think,  to 
wear  a  red  coat,  with  a  sword  and  fea- 
ther.   They  ought  however,  to  remember, 
that  when  a  man  becomes  a  soldier,  he 
is  no  longer  master  of  his  own  actions  ; 
whenever  he  is  ordered  to  shoot  down 
human  beings,  he  must  obey.     It  is  a 
sign  for  good,  that  people  are  not  so  ready 
to  rush  into  war  as  they  were  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.     There  are  hundreds 
of  ways  in  which  men   and  boj^s  may 
improve  themselves,  and  be  useliil  in  the 
world,  without  taking  up  the  profession 
of  a  soldier. 

There   are    many    different    ways   of 
getting  on  in  the  world :    it  does  not 


always  mean  making  a  great  deal  oi 
money,  or  being  a  great  man  for  people 
to  look  up  to  with  wonder.  Leaving  off 
a  bad  habit  for  a  good  one,  is  getting  on 
in  the  world — to  be  clean  and  tidy,  in- 
stead 01  dirty  and  disorderly,  is  getting 
on — to  be  careful  and  saving,  instead  of 
thoughtless  and  wasteful,  is  getting  on — 
to  be  active  and  industrious,  instead  of 
idle  and  lazy,  is  getting  on — to  be  kind 
and  forbearing,  instead  of  ill-natured  and 
quarrelsome,  is  getting  on — to  work  as 
diligently  in  the  master's  absence  as  in 
his  presence,  is  getting  on— in  short, 
when  we  see  any  one  properly  attentive 
to  his  duties,  persevering  through  diffi- 
culties to  gain  such  knowledge  as  shall 
be  ot  use  to  himself  and  to  others,  offer- 
ing a  good  example  to  his  relatives  and 
acquaintances,  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
is  getting  on  in  the  world.  Money  is  a 
very  useful  article  in  its  way,  but  we 
hope  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  get  on 
with  but  small  means,  for  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  we  must  wait  for  a  good 
deal  of  money  before  we  can  do  any  thing- 
Perseverance  is  often  better  than  a  full 
purse.  There  are  more  helps  towards 
getting  on  than  is  commonly  supposed : 
many  people  lag  behind  or  miss  the  way 
altogether,  because  they  do  not  see  the 
simple  and  abundant  means  which  sur- 
round them  on  all  sides ;  and  it  so 
happens  that  these  means  are  aids  which 
cannot  be  bought  with  money.  Those 
w^ho  wish  to  get  on  in  the  world,  must 
have  a  stock  of  patience  and  perseverance, 
of  hopeful  confidence,  a  willingness  to 
learn,  and  a  disposition  not  easily  cast 
down  by  difficulties  and  disappointments. 
We  need  not  go  far  for  examples  ;  every- 
day life  is  everywhere  full  of  them. 
Among  these  we  select  one  which  ap- 
pears suited  to  our  present  purpose,  as 
affording  a  proof  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
may  be  done,  and  a  great  many  persons 
made  happy,  by  simply  making  the  best 
use  of  the  means  which  lie  ready  to  our 
hands. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  stran- 
ger going  through  a  street  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  large  and  busy  town  of  Birming- 
ham, would  have  heard  the  noise  of 
hammers  in  almost  everj''  house.  The 
whole  town  is  alive  with  the  roar  of 
furnaces  and  the  clatter  of  machinery, 
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Ijiit  in  this  street,  which  was  very  black 
and  dirty,  it  was  nothing  but  thump  and 
smite  from  morning  till  night,  as  the 
nailmakers,  or  nailers,  as  they  are  called, 
plied  their  trade.  The  front  door  of 
nearly  every  house  stood  open,  and  it 
was  easy  to  be  seen  that  not  much  pains 
was  taken  to  keep  the  interior  clean  and 
comfortable  ;  women  were  seated  on  the 
step,  gossiping  with  one  another  about 
bad  times  and  family  affairs,  while  their 
children  played  in  the  muddy  gutters 
that  ran  down  each  side  of  the  street. 
Looking  through  to  the  low  workshop 
at  the  back  of  one  of  these  houses,  a 
little  boy  might  have  been  seen,  standing 
on  an  old  iron  pot  turned  upside  down 
to  raise  him  high  enough  to  reach  the 
anvil,  helping  his  father  to  make  nails. 
The  rods  of  iron  were  made  red  hot  in 
the  fire,  and  then  the  two,  father  and 
fion,  worked  away  upon  their  anvils, 
striking  off  nails  as  fast  as  their  hammers 
could  go.  Peter  Lawley,  that  was  the 
little  boy's  name,  did  all  that  he  could  to 
help  to  earn  a  few  shillings  every  week  ; 
but  he  was  only  eight  years  old,  and 
although  from  practice  his  arms  were 
pretty  strong,  yet  after  hammering  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours  a- day,  he  was  often 
Teady  to  drop  with  fatigue.  His  father 
was  not  an  unkind  man,  but  he  was 
poor,  and  thought  it  better  to  make 
Peter  work,  than  to  send  him  to  school. 
Sometimes  when  nails  were  wanted  in  a 
great  hurry,  the  little  fellow  could  not 
get  a  minute  for  play.  The  father  did 
not  know  that  he  was  doing  wrong  by 
keeping  his  son  at  work  for  so  many 
hours  shut  up  in  a  smoky  forge,  nor  was 
he  aware  that  children,  to  be  healthy  and 
strong,  should  be  let  to  run  about,  and 
laugh  and  shout  in  the  open  fields  and 
bright  sunshine. 

Lawley  and  his  wife  had  been  married 
about  twelve  years  ;  they  had  four  chil- 
dren, two  girls,  one  older  and  one  younger 
than  Peter,  and  a  poor  little  boy  under 
three  years  of  age,  who  was  a  helpless 
cripple,  owing  to  a  fall  from  his  mother's 
arms  when  he  was  quite  an  infant.  The 
girls  played  about  barefooted  in  the 
street,  and  paid  no  attention  to  what 
was  said  by  their  mother,  and  the  little 
lame  boy  sat  fretting  at  the  door  or  by 
the  &ide  of  the  fire.     Peter  seemed  to  be 


pretty  much  like  his  companions,  except 
that  he  was  rather  more  willing  to  stick 
to  work  than  nailers'  boys  in  general, 
and  was  very  kind  to  his  helpless  bro- 
ther, and  did  what  he  could  to  amuse 
him.  In  other  respects  he  was  as  igno- 
rant and  dirty  as  any  other  children  in 
the  neighbourhood.  But  Peter  used  to 
think  ;  at  work,  when  he  could  get  a 
chance  to  speak,  he  was  always  asking 
questions  of  his  father  about  things  that 
he  had  seen  or  heard  of.  The  parent 
answered  as  far  as  his  knowledge  went, 
but  he  had  never  learned  to  read^  which 
prevented  him  from  talking  to  his  son  of 
many  things  that  would  have  been  use- 
ful. Besides  he  was  always  in  a  hurry 
to  make  as  many  nails  as  possible,  and 
could  not  spare  time  to  answer  Peter's 
questions,  he  did  not  see  much  good  in 
being  over  curious,  he  could  not  earn 
money  enough  for  his  family's  wants  ; 
and  to  struggling  people  life  often  seems 
nothing  but  a  gloomy  and  dismal  pros- 
pect. 

Peter's  father  and  mother  had  fallen 
into  careless  and  disorderly  habits  ;  the 
few  things  they  had  in  the  house  were 
seldom  clean  or  in  their  right  places.  If 
a  dish  or  saucepan  were  wanted  it  was 
always  found  dirty,  and  had  to  be 
cleaned  before  it  could  be  used.  The 
floor  was  rarely  swept,  and  the  fire-place 
was  always  choked  with  an  unsightly 
heap  of  ashes.  People  sometimes  think 
that  it  is  less  trouble  to  let  things  take 
their  chance,  than  to  spend  a  little  time 
in  setting  them  to  rights.  But  they  are 
under  a  great  mistake  :  where  dirt  is  not 
removed,  and  weekly  earnings  are  not  pro- 
perly laid  out,  there  must  be  hardships  and 
frequently  sickness  in  the  family.  The 
elder  Lawley  was  not  worse  than  others 
of  his  class  ;  he  did  not  know  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  send  his  children  to  school, 
and  believed  he  was  doing  no  more  than 
fair  when  he  went  every  evening  to  the 
public  house  to  drink,  and  sing  songs  with 
other  nailers  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Peter,  as  we  have  said,  was  inclined 
to  be  thoughtful ;  not  far  from  where  he 
lived  there  was  a  large  school,  and  Peter 
had  often  peeped  in  at  the-  dooj:  as  he 
passed,  wondering  what  so  many  boys 
could  find  to  do  sitting  for  two  or  three 
hours  upon  long  forms,  and  what  they 
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wanted  with  books  and  slates.     Among 
the  scholars  were  two  or  three  boys  and 
girls  with  wliom  he  was  acquainted,  and 
he  could  not  help  noticing  that  they  were 
always  cleanly  dressed,  their  hair  was 
combed,  and   hands  and    faces  washed 
every    morning    before    they    went    to 
school,   and    they    were   not   rude   and 
quarrelsome  in  the  streets,  as  many  are 
who  have  not  been  taught  better.     One 
day  when  work  was  rather  slack,  Peter 
got  leave  to  go  home  with  these  children, 
and  then  he  was  astonished  to  see  how 
clean  and  tidy  the  house  was,  so  different 
fi'om  his  own  home.     Every  thing  was 
clean  and  in  its  place  ;    the  floor  was 
swept,    the    fire-place   was   bright,  and 
there  was  no  heap  of  ashes  under  the 
grate.     A  few  books  lay  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  the   eldest  boy  and  girl  used 
to  rer.d  aloud  when  their  father  came  in 
from   his   work,  and  their  mother  was 
busy  with  her  sewing.    Peter  listened  to 
the    reading    with,   great    pleasure,    he 
liked  to  look  at  the  pictures  in  the  books, 
and  was  never  tired  of  asking  questions 
about  them.    He  began  to  think  it  would 
be  a   very  nice  thing  to    know  how  to 
read,  and  talk  about  lessons  and  pictures 
to  his  little  lame  brother  and  his  sisters. 
Not  long  afterwards,  Peter  was  help- 
ing his    father    as  usual,  when  all  at 


once  he  let  his  hammer  rest  upon  the 
anvil,  and  looking  up  into  his  father'^ 
face,  said,  "  Father,  I  should  like  to  go 
to  school.'' 

"  What  do  you  want  to  go  there  for?" 
asked  the  parent  in  reply. 

"  Oh,  father,"  answered  Peter  timidly, 
"  Mary  and  Billy  Jackson  go  ;  and  they 
have  got  books,  and  they  know  all  r.bout 
a  great  many  things.  Do  let  nie  go, 
father." 

"  What's  put  that  into  the  boy's  head!*' 
said  the  elder  Lawiey  ;  '*but  it's  no  bad 
thing  to  be  able  to  read  a  bit.  I'll  talk 
to  your  mother  about  it."  At  this  Peter 
plied  his  hammer  harder  than  ever,  and 
went  to  sleep  that  night  bewildered  with 
hopes  and  fears  about  what  his  parents 
would  decide. 

When  the  children  were  all  in  bed, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawiey  talked  the  matter 
over  ;  they  were  both  willing  that  Peter 
should  get  a  little  learning,  but  did  not 
know  how  to  spare  him  from  the  anvil, 
where  he  helped  to  earn  the  v/eekly  wages, 
and  they  could  not  afford  to  give  up  any 
portion  of  the  sum  which  never  seemed 
enough  to  last  from  one  Saturday  to 
another.  At  last  it  was  settled  that  the 
eldest  girl  should  help  her  father  at  the 
forge,  and  that  the  next  Monday  morn- 
ing Peter  should  go  to  school. 


GOVERFMEISrT  AN:tTUITY  SOCIETIES.* 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  very  use- 
ful societies  are  not  more  numerous  and 
better  known.  They  may  be  established 
in  connexion  Vv'ith  any  Savings'  Bank,  and 
their  object  is  to  grant  small  annuities, 
on  reasonable  terms,  suitable  to  the  means 
of  depositors  in  Savings'  Banks  ;  for  whom 
they  are  particularly  designed,  though  the 
benefits  are  open  to  all.  We  hope  that 
the  fev/  words  we  are  about  to  say  will 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  these  societies 
where  they  do  not  exist,  and  make  them 
more  valued  by  those  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  using  them. 

The  amount  of  the  annuity  may  vary 
from  £4.  a-year  up  to  £30  ;  it  is  payable 
in  two  half-yearly  payments.  There 
are  four  kinds,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
purchased,  as  best  suits  the  party  pur- 
*  Under  Acts  of  Parliament,  3  Wm. 


chasing.  I.  Immediate  Life  Annuities. 
II.  Deferred  Life  Annuities.  III.  Im- 
mediate Annuities  ior  Years.  IV.  De- 
ferred Annuities  for  Years.  We  shall 
speak  only  of  Life  Annuities,  which,  in 
general,  are  much  the  best. 

I.  Immediate  Life  Annuities. — Thi^ 
suits  a  person  who  has  saved  money,  and 
is  getting  past  his  labour.  By  laying 
down  a  sum  of  money,  calculated  accord- 
ing to  his  age,  he  can  insure  receiving 
from  that  time  a  certain  sum  every  half- 
year  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  however  long 
that  may  be.  This  is  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  Life  Annuity,  that  by  it  a  per- 
son secures  a  comfortable  provision  in  old 
age,  without  any  fear  that  if  he  should 
live  longer  than  usual  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence would  be  exhausted.  Supposing 
chnp  14  J  and  7  and  Vict.»chj^).  83. 
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a  person  to  have  a  hoard  in  the  Savings' 
Bank,  he  caji  hardly  spend  it  comfortably 
when  he  has  come  to  such  a  time  of  life 
as  to  be  past  his  labour,  because  he  must 
feel  that  if  he  lives  longer  than  he  calcu- 
lates upon,  he  will  be  reduced  to  beggary 
at  the  close  of  his  life.  But  if  he  has  pur- 
chased an  annuity  for  his  own  life,  though 
he  cannot  tell  how  long  it  will  be  paid, 
he  knows  that  it  will  be  paid  just  as  long 
as  he  may  live  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it. 
This  is  a  very  great  advantage  and  com- 
fort ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  it 
were  Ijetter  known  and  more  thought  of 
than  it  is  at  present.     The  price  of  an 
annuity  is,  of  course,  considerable,  and  it 
varies  very  mucb  v/ith  the  age  of  the 
party  :  we  can  only  give  two  instances  : 

An  Immediate  Annuity  of  £10.  pay- 
able during  the  life  of  a  party  aged  sixty, 
would  cost  £101.  7s.  2d.  If  the  age 
were  seventy,  instead  of  sixty,  the  price 
would  be  only  ^71.  Is.  3d. 

II.  Deferred  Life  Annuities.  —  The 
only  difference  in  these  is,  that  tliey  do 
not   begin  immediately   on   the    money 
being  paid,  but  some  years  afterwards,  as 
may   be   agreed   on.      On   this  account 
they  are  much  cheaper,  and  suit  the  case 
of  a  person    who     still  looks  forward 
to  years  of  labour,  but  feels  that  old  age 
mu&t  come  at  last,  and  wishes  to  provide 
against  it.     Suppose  that  a  man,  at  the 
age  of  forty,  had  £70,  or  thereabouts,  in 
the  Savings'  Bank,  or  in  his  box  at  home. 
He  might  say,  "  I  hope  to  get  my  living 
for  twenty  years  yet,  and  even  to  save 
money  ;  so  if  I  keep  £20  for  illness  and 
unforeseen  emergencies  in  the  mean  time, 
I  shall  do.     I  will  lay  out  the  rest  of  my 
money  in  buying  an  annuity  of  £10  a- 
year,  to   commence  when  I  am   sixt}^ ; 
and  thus  I  am  secured  from  want  in  old 
age."     On  applying  to  an  Annuity  So- 
ciety, he  would  find  that,  his  age  being 
forty,  he  could  purchase  for  £48. 10s.  9d. 
an  annuity  of  £10  a-year,  ta  begin  when 
he  would  be  sixty  years  old.     Of  course 
life  is  uncertain,  and  he  may  die  before 
that  time  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  money 


paid  will  be  returned  to  his  family,  so 
that  only  the  interest  will  be  lost. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  purchasing 
these  Deferred  Life  Annuities,  and  that 
is,  by  yearly  payments.  As  concerns  the 
price,  it  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
age  of  the  party,  the  time  when  the  an- 
nuity is  to  commence,  and  also  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  annuity  ;  whether  it 
is  to  be  £4:  a  year,  or  £30,  or  something 
between  the  two.  We  can  give  only  two 
examples  of  annuities  actually  granted  by 
the  Bath  Annuity  Society,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  Savings'  Bank  at  that 
place. 

The  first  is  as  follows :  A  person,  aged 
thirty-five,    who    can    at    present    spare 
something  from  his  income,  wishing  to 
make  some  provision  against  old  age,  un- 
dertakes to  pay  £7.  8s.  every  year,  which 
is  about  2s.  lOd.  a-week,  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  on  condition  that,  at  the 
end  of  that  tinie,  be  shall  leave  off  pay- 
ing, and  shall  begin  to  receive  £20  a-year 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.     It  is  part  of  the 
bargain  that,  if  he  die  before  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  or  if  he  become  unable  to 
keep  up  his  yearly  payments  of  £7.  8s., 
all  that  he  has  actually  paid  shall  be  re- 
turned to  him,  or  his  family,  as  the  case 
may  be  ;  so  that  nothing  will  be  actually 
lost,  except  the  interest  which  he  might 
have  made  of  his  money. — In  the  second 
case,  a  person,  aged  thirty-nine   years^, 
has  purchased   an  annuity   of  £20  per 
annum,  to  commence  in  ten  years  ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  be  paid  for  in  sums 
of  £19.   18s.   yearly.     This  is  a  much 
larger  sum  than  £7.  8s.  ;  but  then  it  is 
to  be  paid  for  ten  years  only,  instead  of 
twenty,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of 
the  difference.     If  an  unmarried  woman 
buy  an  annuity   for  herself,  and    then 
marry,  the  annuity  will  still  be  paid  to  her. 
It  cannot  be  touched  by  her  husband, 
and  is  not  liable  for  his  debts.     This  well 
deserves  notice,  for  it  is  often  the  very- 
best  use  to  which  a  little  money  can  be 
put  by  a  young  woman. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  CHILD. 
No  bitter  tears  for  thee  be  shed, 

Blossom  of  being  I  seen  and  gone. 
With  flowers  above  we  strew  thy  bed, 

O,  blest  departed  one  I 
Whose  all  of  life,  a  rosy  ray, 

Blushed  into  dawn  and  pass*d  away. 
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COOKERY. 


in 


The  cookery  of  the  poorer  classes 
England  is  generally  of  the  most  wretched 
kind,  and  much  of  the  suffering  and  many 
of  the  diseases  which  afflict  the  poor  arise 
in  a  great  measure  from  this  cause.  Few 
things  would  contribute  more  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  labouring  classes  than 
the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  on  the 
art  of  cookery. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  smile 
at  the  idea  that  the  poor  require  much 
instruction  in  this  art.  The  first  and 
greatest  difficulty  with  them,  they  say  is, 
that  they  can  get  very  little  food  to  cook. 
This  is  too  true  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  little  food  a  poor  family  obtains  is  not 
made  the  best  of ;  and  that  a  greater  va- 
riety of  wholesome,  better  flavoured,  and 
more  nourishing  food  may  be  procured  by 
an  improved  system  of  cookery,  and  with- 
out any  additional  expense.  In  many 
cases,  indeed,  the  cost  would  be  less  than 
by  the  present  defective  method. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  during  the 
war  in  Spain,  some  forty  years  since,  when 
the  French  and  English  armies  were  alike 
suffering  from  the  scantiness  of  provisions, 
the  French  soldiers  kept  up  their  strength 
much  better  than  the  English,  solely  be- 
cause they  put  such  food  as  they  could  get 
to  much  better  account.  The  English 
soldier  would  take  the  lump  of  meat,  and 
broil  it  on  the  coals  till  a  good  part  of  it 
was  burned  almost  to  a  cinder,  though 
even  then  part  of  the  remainder  was  pro- 
bably raw.  The  French  soldiers,  on  the 
contrary,  would  club  two  or  three  toge- 
ther, and  stew  their  bits  of  meat  with 
bread  and  such  herbs  and  vegetables  as 
they  could  collect,  into  a  savour}'-  and 
wholesome  dish.  So  great  was  the  diffe- 
rence between  these  two  ways,  in  their 
effect  on  the  strength  and  health  of  the 
soldiers,  that  it  was  remarked  that  a 
French  army  would  live  in  a  country  in 
which  an  English  army  would  starve. 

AVe  close  these  remarks  on  Cookery,  by  a 
recipe  for  Vegetable  Soup.  Our  readers 
who  make  trial  of  it  Avill  thank  us  for  such 
a  cheap,  relishing,  and  excellent  recipe. 

Vegetable  Soup. — Soak  a  pint  of  peas 
all  night ;  put  them  in  six  quarts  of 
water,  with  three  turnips,  four  carrots, 
four  or  five  onions,  and  a  stick  oi  celery, 
all  chopped  small,  and  two  or  three  table- 


spoonsful  of  sago  ;  let  the  whole  boil  gently 
for  nearly  three  hours,  then  add  a  thicken- 
ing of  oatmeal  in  about  a  pint  of  water, 
a  little  parsley,  thyme,  and  mint  ;  season 
with  pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste  :  when 
boiled,  the  soup  will  be  thick. 

Pickled  Eggs. — In  the  counties  ot 
Hants  and  Dorset,  pickled  eggs  constitute 
a  somewhat  prominent  feature  in  the 
farm-house  store-rooms.  The  mode  in 
which  the  good  dames  pickle  them  is 
simply  this  : — At  the  season  of  the  year 
when  eggs  are  plentiful,  they  boil  some 
four  or  six  dozen  m  a  capacious  saucepan, 
until  they  become  quite  hard.  They  then, 
after  removing  the  shells,  lay  them  care- 
fully in  large-mouthed  jars,  and  pour 
over  them  scalding  vinegar,  well  seasoned 
with  whole  pepper,  allspice,  a  few  races 
of  ginger,  and  a  few  cloves  of  garlic. 
When  cold,  they  are  bunged  down  closely, 
and  in  a  month  are  fit  ibr  use.  Where 
eggs  are  plentiful,  the  above  pickle  is  by 
no  means  expensive,  and  is  a  relishing 
accompaniment  to  cold  meat. 

Savoury  Rice  Food. — Take  six  pounds 
of  bones,  break  them  into  small  pieces,  and 
boil  in  ten  quarts  of  water  tor  four  hours, 
adding  three  ounces  of  salt,  a  small  bunch 
of  thyme,  bayleaf,and  savory  ;  put  into  a 
stewpan  the  fat  and  two  onions,  half  a 
pound  of  vegetables,  as  carrots,  turnips, 
celery,  &c.,  all  cut  very  thin,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar.  Put  the  whole  on  the  fire 
for  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  it  occasionally ; 
add  half  a  pound  of  oatmeal,  and  mix 
well  ;  moisten  with  two  gallons  of  the 
stock  from  the  bones  ;  add  one  and  a 
quarter  pounds  of  rice,  previously  soaked  : 
boil  till  tender,  and  serve. 


Sir  a.  Cooper's  Chilblain  Liniment. 
— One  ounce  of  camphorated  spirit  of 
wine,  half  an  ounce  of  liquid  subace- 
tate  of  lead :  mix  and  apply  in  the  usual 
way  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Some 
persons  use  vinegar  as  a  preventive  ;  its 
efficacy  might  be  increased  by  the  addition 
to  the  vinegar  of  one-fourth  of  its  quantity 
of  camphorated  spirit. 

Diamond  Cement  for  Mending  Glass 
AND  China. — A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  dissolved  in  water,  by  boiling  to 
the  consistency  of  cream  :  a  tablespoor.ful 
of  spirits  of  wine ,  Use  this  mixture  warm. 
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HEALTH  AND  MORTALITY  IN  LARGE  TOWNS. 


It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  truth 
has  been  assented  to,  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  depends  on  the  proper 
observance  of  certain  duties — on  obedi- 
ence to  certain  simple  laws.  People  for- 
merly were  inclined  to  consider  that  every 
thing  connected  with  bodily  health  was 
mere  matter  of  chance  ;  they  had  only  to 
go  on  eating  and  drinking,  breathing  bad 
air,  and  living  in  all  sorts  of  unwhole- 
some places,  things  were  sure  to  come 
right  in  the  end.  The  number  of  deaths 
from  ignorance  of  the  natural  laws  con- 
cerning health  is  prodigious — more  people 
die  from  this  cause,  than  from  all  wars, 
earthquakes,  and  shipwrecks  put  to- 
gether ;  and  though  great  improvements 
have  lately  been  made  in  this  and  other 
countries,  with  regard  to  these  matters, 
yet  we  are  far  from  having  done  all  that 
must  be  done,  before  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  throughout  the  kingdom, 
will  be  in  as  healthy  a  condition  as  they 
tasiy  and  ought  to  be. 

Most  persons  are  now  aware  that  the 
births  and  deaths  which  take  place  all 
over  the  country  are  carefully  registered, 
and  the  reports  sent  to  a  central  office  in 
London,  where  the  Registrar- General, 
with  all  the  facts  before  him,  is  able  to 
describe  the  state  of  health  of  any  town, 
district,  or  country.  He  can  compare  the 
mortality  in  one  year  with  that  of  a  pre- 
ceding year,  and  discover  the  increase  or 
decrease,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  suggest 
measures  which  may  improve  a  locality, 
or  prevent  further  mischief.  His  reports 
may  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  remon- 
strances on  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
the  laws  of  health. 

The  ancient  Romans  gave  rewards  to 
citizens  who  brought  up  large  families  ; 
healthy  children  were  considered  a  con- 
tribution to  the  effective  force  of  the 
state.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  mea- 
sures for  the  preservation  of  health  are 
equally  deserving  of  encouragement.  It 
is  often  asked,  Avhy  should  there  be  so 
much  suffering  and  disease  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  one  which,  unhappily,  admits  of 
an  easy  reply.  In  all  communities  there 
will  be  found  one  or  more  persons  who 
neglect  cleanliness  in  their  houses  or  per- 
sons--they  live  in  damp  or  ill- ventilated 


rooms — eat  unwholesome  food,  without 
ever  thinking  of  the  consequences.  If 
some  live  in  this  way,  others  are  sure  to 
follow  the  example,  and  so  the  evil  creeps 
from  house  to  house,  alley  to  alley,  until 
a  whole  ward  or  parish  is  sunk  into  im- 
purity. Let  this  process  go  on — and  it 
is  going  on  in  all  the  towns  in  the  king- 
dom— and  we  have  at  once  a  great  cause 
at  work  to  produce  disease.  On  this 
point  the  Registrar- General  in  his  last 
published  report  states  that,  although 
there  is  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  country,  the  deaths  were 
7007  more  than  the  average  of  corre- 
sponding autumn  quarters  from  1838  to 
1846.  In  London,  we  are  told,  there  is 
no  sign  of  improvement  ;  the  great  heat 
of  July,  and  typhus  in  September,  appear 
to  have  carried  off  large  numbers. 

Fever  has,  however,  been  more  fatal 
in  country  towns  ;  in  Lancashire  par- 
ticularh'',  its  ravages  have  been  startling. 
To  quote  the  words  of  the  report : — 

"  Typhus  carries  off  men  and  women 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Diarrhea,  or  bowel 
complaint,  destroys  more  children,  and 
becomes  dangerous  to  adults  in  the  form 
oi  cholera*  In  one  district  of  Manchester, 
more  children  have  died  during  the  last 
quarter,  under  the  age  ot  five  years,  than 
in  most  other  quarters  there  have  been 
deaths  at  all  ages.  This  is  an  astounding 
fact,  yet  perfectly  consistent  with  former 
observation  ;  if  the  general  mortality  be 
large,  the  iniant  mortality  will  ever  be 
found  to  bear  its  due  proportion,  and  the 
causes  in  such  a  district  as  this,  are  per- 
fectly obvious.  In  the  calamitous  season 
just  passed,  manufactures  have  been 
almost  at  a  stand  still  ;  food  has  been 
unattainable  by  the  poor,  for  employment 
they  had  none  ;  famine  made  her  dwell- 
ing in  their  homes,  and  her  attendant 
horror.  Typhus  relentlessly  swept  his 
victims  to  the  grave.  During  the  sick- 
ness, which  either  terminated  in  death, 
or  rendered  the  removal  of  the  poor  to 
the  fever  hospitals  necessary,  their  off- 
spring have  been  neglected  and  uncared 
for  ;  some  have  sunk  under  the  malady 
of  their  parents,  others,  deprived  of  the 
nourishment  nature  had  supplied,  have 
pined  and  wasted  away,  the  victims  of 
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inanition,  their  glands  diseased  and  in- 
capable of  assimilating  the  unsuitable  food 
supplied  to  them.  The  disease  of  autumn 
has  also  done  its  work  fearfully  amongst 
them,  no  less  than  103  deaths,  almost 
entirely  of  children,  being  recorded  from 
diarrhoen,  under  the  drain  of  which  the 
exhausted  frames  of  the  little  sufferers 
rapidly  sunk.  In  the  close,  ill- venti- 
lated, and  densely-crowded  rooms  where 
the  poor  hive  together,  contrigious  dis- 
orders make  rapid  progress,  extending 
from  one  to  another,  and  acquiring  in- 
creased virulence  from  the  filth  and  noi- 
somcness  with  which  they  are  nourished." 
This  is  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
evils  attendant  on  poverty,  when  com- 
bined with  neglect  or  carelessness  of 
erdiniiry  household  duties,  and  when 
made  hopeless  by  destitution  and  disease. 
Our  next  quotation  painfully  discloses 
the  ill  effects  of  building  streets  or  towns 
•without  due  regard  to  sanitary  laws.  It 
refers  to  the  great  seaport  of  "  Liverpool, 
created  in  haste  by  commerce,  by  men  too 
intent  o^  immediate  gain — reared  with- 
oiLt  any  very  tender  regard" for  flesh  and 
blood— and  flourishing,  while  her  work- 
ing population  was  rotting  in  cellars — 
has  been  severely  taught  the  lesson,  that 
a  part  of  the  population,  whether  in 
cellars  or  on  distant  shores,  cannot  suffer 
without  involving  the  whole  community 
in  calamity.  In  itself  one  of  the  un- 
healthiest  towns  of  the  kingdom,  Liver- 
pool has  for  a  year  been  the  hospital  and 
cemetery  oi  Ireland.  The  deaths  regis- 
tered in  the  four  quarters  of  1846,  were 
1934,  2098,  2946,  and  2735  ;  in  the 
three  quarters  of  1847,  ending  in  Sep- 
tember last,  3068,  4809,  and  5669  1 
The  population  of  Liverpool  was  223,054 
at  the  last  census.     It  is  impossible  to 


represent  more  correctly  than  is  done  by 
the  short  notes  of  the  Registrars,  the 
piteous  spectacle  which  this  great  town 
presented — with  the  floating  lazarettos 
on  the  Mersey — the  workhouses  crowded 
with  destitute  paupers — the  three  large 
*  sheds  which  will  hold  300  persons, 
nearly  full  of  patients  at  the  present 
time'  and  the  fever  '  getting  more  pre- 
valent among  the  upper  classes.' " 

Here  is  an  impressive  instance  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  ignorance.  The  poor 
of  Ireland  suffer  ;  they  bring  disease  to 
Liverpool,  and  wedging  themselves  into 
the  already  overcrowded  alleys  and 
cellars  of  that  insalubrious  town,  spread 
disease  among  the  labouring  classes 
there :  the  consequence  is  nearly  14,000 
deaths  in  nine  months,  be;ng  4000  more 
than  in  the  whole  of  the  previous  year. 
The  rich,  we  are  informed,  are  falling  vic- 
tims to  the  disease  ;  thus  showing  that 
it  is  impossible  to  set  bounds  to  conta- 
gion, and  that  neglect  of  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  health  is 
sure  to  bring  down  punishment  in  some 
form  or  other.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  towns  enjoying  pure  air  will  be  en- 
tirely free  from  disease  ;  but  epidemics 
in  such  a  case  would  be  deprived  of 
nearly  their  whole  power  of  doing  mis- 
chief. Darkness,  dirt,  and  foul  air  are 
three  arms  with  which  disease  strikes 
down  its  victims  ;  and  it  behoves  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  well-being  of  , 
society,  to  endeavour  to  make  known  the 
easy  and  simple  laws  by  which  health  may 
be  best  maintained,  and  the  power  of  dis- 
ease mitigated.  We  shall  return  to  the  sub- 
ject in  some  future  numbers,  and  explain 
the  measures  recommended  by  govern- 
ment for  securing  a  better  sanitary  con- 
dition oi  the  cotuntry  at  large. 


FAMILY  SECRETS. 


Guii^E  TO  THE  Workhouse. — To 
Young  Married  Couples. — You  are 
supposed  to  begin  house-keeping  with  a 
decent  competence,  which,  with  industiy 
and  frugality,  will  enable  you  to  live 
comfortably,*^  and  put  something  by. 
Never,  therefore,  dream  of  saving,  except 


of  saving  yourselves  trouble.  Be  sure  to 
rise  very  late  ;  3"ou  will  thus  have  the 
less  time  to  spend  in  minding  your  affairs. 
Also,  wives  particularly,  be  as  long  as 
you  can  in  dressing  of  a  morning  ;  where- 
by you  will  pleasantly  get  over  two  or 
even  three  hours,  which  might  have  been 
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spent  in  domestic  drudgery.  On  no  ac- 
count do  anything  for  yourselves  that 
servants  can  do  lor  you  ;  and  therefore, 
do  not  be  content  with  one  servant.  Bear 
constantly  in  mind  the  maxims  follow- 
ing : — It  is  impossible  for  a  lady  to  darn 
stockings.  She  can  by  no  means  make  a 
shirt  for  her  husband,  or  a  dress  for  her- 
seli.  She  must  never  be  seen  in  the 
.kitchen.  As  to  looking  after  her  linen, 
helping  to  make  beds,  or  cook,  the  very 
thought  ot  such  exertions  ought  to  kill 
her.  You  should  have  two  dinners  daily; 
one  for  your  servants  at  two,  and  another 
for  yourselves  at  seven,  until  you  are 
blessed  with  a  family,  and  then  you 
should  have  three.  Hot  dishes  every  day 
are  indispensable  ;  never,  for  economy's 
sake,  put  up  with  a  cold  dinner.  Have 
fires  in  every  room  in  the  house.  Strictly 
follow  the  fashions  ;  you  should  not  wear 
out  an  old  dress,  if  ever  so  good.  Use 
towels,  handkerchiefs,  and  the  like,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  your  washing  bill. 
In  the  matter  of  perfumes,  gloves,  and 
stationery,  consult  nothing  whatever  but 
your  senses  —  common  sense  excepted. 
As  regards  eating  and  drinking,  have 
the  best  of  everything.  Give  plenty  of 
parties  ;  and  if  you  doubt  whether  you 
ought  to  keep  your  carriage  or  not,  give 
yourselves  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
keep  one.  The  extreme  ot  luxury  in 
furniture  is  too  obviously  advisable  to  be 
dwelt  upon  ;  and  you  will  feel  the  ad- 
vantage when  your  things  come  to  be 
sold  off.  Indulge  yourselves,  generally, 
in  every  wish  ;  and  never  put  up  with 
the  least  inconvenience  to  avoid  the 
greatest  expense.  Do  not  bridle  your 
r.espective  wishes,  or  sacrifice  anything 
except  each  others'fortune,  for  each  other ; 
whenever  you  want  what  you  cannot 
have,  get  into  an  ill  humour — and  show 
it.  Accustom  yourselves  to  call  every, 
the  smallest,  act  of  self-denial  "  horrid," 
"  shocking,"  **  miserable,"  "  dreadful," 
**  intolerable."  Shut  your  ears  against 
advice,  and  let  your  sole  considerations 
be  your  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  the 
world's  opinion.  Having  five  hundred 
a-year,  live  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand, 
and  plunge  without  scruple  headlong  into 
debt.  You  wiU  find  these  directions  an 
infallible  "  Guide  to  the  Workhouse." — 
launch. 


Advice  to  Wives.— -A  wife  must 
learn  how  to  form  her  husband's  happi- 
ness ;  in  what  direction  the  secret  of  his 
comfort  lies  •,  she  must  not  cherish  his 
weaknesses  by  working  upon  them  ;  she 
must  not  rashly  run  counter  to  his  pre-^ 
judices.  Her  motto  must  be,  never  to 
irritate.  She  must  study  never  to  draw 
largely  upon  the  small  stock  of  patience 
in  man's  nature,  nor  to  increase  his  ob- 
stinacy by  trying  to  drive  him ;  never, 
if  possible,  to  have  scenes.  I  doubt  much, 
if  a  real  quarrel,  even  if  made  up,  does 
not  loosen  the  bond  between  man  and 
wife,  and  sometimes,  unless  the  affection 
of  both  be  very  sincere,  lastingly.  If 
irritation  should  occur,  a  woman-  must 
expect  to  hear  from  most  men  a  strength 
and  vehemence  of  language  far  more  than 
the  occasion  requires.  Mild  as  well  as 
stern  men  are  prone  to  this  exaggeration 
of  language  ;  let  not  a  woman  be  tempted 
ever  to  say  anything  sarcastic  or  violent 
in  retaliation.  The  bitterest  repentance 
must  needs  follow  such  an  indulgence,  if 
she  do.  Men  frequently  forget  what 
they  have  themselves  said,  but  seldom, 
what  is  uttered  b}^  their  wives.  They 
are  grateful,  too,  for  forbearance  in  such, 
cases  ;  for,  whilst  asserting  most  loudly 
that  they  are  right,  they  are  often  con- 
scious that  they  are  wrong.  Give  a 
little  time,  as  the  greatest  boon  you  can 
bestow,  to  the  irritated  feelings  of  your 
husband. — The  English  Matron. 


A    DOMESTIC   SCENE. 

Child. — Mother,  I  want  apiece  of  cake. 

Mother. — I  hav'nt  got  any  ;  it's  ail 
gone. 

C. — I  know  there's  some  in  the  cup- 
board ;  I  saw  it  when  you  opened  the 
door. 

M. — Well,  you  don't  need  any  now  ; 
cake  hurts  children. 

C. — No  it  don't ;  (whining;)  I  do 
want  a  piece  ;  mother,  mayn't  I  have  a 
piece  ? 

M.— Be  still,  I  can't  get  up  now,  I'm 
busy. 

C.  (crying  ciloiul)  I  want  a  piece  of 
cake  ;  I  v/ant  a  piece  of  cake. 

M.— Be  still,  I  say  ;  I  shan't  give 
you  a  bit  if  you  do  not  leave  off  crying. 

C.  (still  crying) — I  want  a  piece  of 
cake  ;  I  want  a  piece  of  cake. 
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M.  (rising  hastily,  and  reaching  a 
piece) — There  take  that  and  hold  your 
tongue.  Eat  it  up  quick,  I  hear  Ben 
coming.  Now,  don't  tell  him  you  have 
liad  any. 

(Ben  enters)  C. — I've  had  a  piece  of 
cake  ;  j-ou  can't  have  any. 

Ben. — Yes,  I  will  ;  mother  give  me  a 
piece. 

M. — There,  take  that  ;  it  seems  as  if 
I  never  could  keep  a  bit  of  anything  in 
the  house.  You  see,  sir,  (to  the  child,) 
if  you  get  anything  another  time  ! 

(Another  room)  C. — IVe  had  a  piece 
jof  cake. 

Younger  Sister. — Oh!  I  want  some 
too. 

C. — Well,  j^ou  laid,  and  mother  '11 
give  you  a  piece.     I  did. 

Let  us  see  how  many  errors  were  com- 
mitted by  the  mother  during  this  short 
conversation.  In  the  first  place,  she 
tells  a  downright  lie,  and  the  child  de- 
tects her  in  it :  "I  hav'nt  any  cake.'' 
*•  You  have,  I  saw  it  in  the  cupboard." 
Secondly,  she  gives  a  false  reason,  "  cake 
hurts  children,"  for  not  gratifying  the 
child's  wishes, — at  least  her  next  reply 
•would  lead  him  to  suppose  so.  Thirdly, 
she  encourages  the  child  to  cry  for  what 
he  desires,  by  offering,  as  a  reward  for 
leaving  off,  the  gratification  which  he 
could  not  obtain  by  continued  good 
humour.  Fourthly,  she  breaks  her  pro- 
mise, and  rewards  the  child  for  crying 
and  disobeying  her.  Fifthly,  she  fosters 
a  spirit  of  selfish  greediness,  the  lowest 
and  most  debasing  of  all  passions, "  eat  it 
quick,  and  don't  tell  Ben."  Sixthly, 
she  utters  a  threat  she  has  no  intention 
of  acting  upon,  "  see  if  you  get  any  next 
time."  We  must  mention,  also,  the  spirit 
by  which  her  conduct  through  the  whole  is 
marked,  and  which  makes  the  child  feel 
that  she  has  at  last  yielded  to  his  wishes, 
not  because  she  loves  him,  but  to  save 
herself  the  vexation  of  being  teazed  any 
longer.  The  practical  commentary  which 
he  made  in  his  advice  to  his  sister,  shows 
that  he  fully  understands  the  springs  of 
her  domestic  machinery. 

Yet  this  is  probably  a  mother  who 
loves  her  offspring,  who  is  toiling  early 
and  late  for  their  comfort  and  respecta- 
bility ;  but  who  Avill,  ^perhaps,  have  to 
complain  that  her  old  laf  ?  is  embittered 


by  the  neglect  and  unkindness  of  her 
children.  They  are  not  wholly  in  the 
fault.  A  mother  may  sacrifice  her  health, 
and  even  life  itself,  for  her  family,  and 
yet  not  make  them  happy  ;  they  will 
not  value  her.  A  child  cannot  compre- 
hend the  value  of  that  affection  which, 
keeps  his  mother  busy  from  morning  till 
night,  when  her  industry  is  continually 
crossing  the  track  of  his  enjoyment : 
when  it  is  made  an  apologj''  for  petulance, 
injustice,  and  neglect  of  those  little 
things  which  make  up  the  happiness  of 
childhood.  Nothing  but  a  constant 
hourly  flow  of  kindness,  prompt  in  gra- 
tifying, gentle  in  refusing,— a  kindness 
which  knows  no  ebb,  unruffled  by  pas- 
sion, unpolluted  by  selfishness — can  gain 
the  entire  confidence  of  a  child.  I  ought 
also  to  add,  that  a  mother  who  has  made 
herself  an  object  of  contempt  to  her  chil- 
dren, cannot  justly  claim  their  deference 
and  respect  ;  and  such  she  surely  will 
be,  if,  in  her  management  of  them,  she 
stoop  to  the  meanness  of  deceit  and 
falsehood.  The  pure  ennobling  senti- 
ment of  filial  piety  can  spring  up  only 
in  an  atmosphere  of  truth  and  love.  In 
its  nature  it  is  akin  to  that  which  is  ex- 
ercised toward  the  beneficent  Father  of 
all,  and  requires  for  its  full  expansion 
the  same  influences,  gratitude  and  good- 
ness.— If  other's  Monthly  Journal. 


The  Will  in  Children.  —  This 
power  of  will  is  the  greatest  force  on 
earth,  the  most  important  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  most  influential  over  the 
whole  race.  A  strong  will  turned  to  evil 
lets  hell  loose  upon  the  world.  A  strong 
will  wholly  occupied  with  good,  might 
do  more  than  we  can  tell  to  bring  down 
heaven  into  the  midst  of  us.  If  among  all 
the  homes  of  our  land,  there  be  one  infant 
in  whom  this  force  is  discerned  working 
strongly,  and  if  that  infant  be  under  such 
guardianship  as  to  have  its  will  brought 
to  bear  on  things  that  are  pure,  holy 
and  lovely,  to  that  being  we  may  look 
as  to  a  regenerator  of  his  race.  He  may 
be  anywhere  where  there  are  children. 
Are  there  any  parents  who  will  not  look 
reverently  into  the  awful  nature  of  their 
children,  search  into  their  endowments, 
and  try  of  every  one  of  them  whether  it 
may  not  be  he  ?    If  not  he,  it  is  certain 
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that  every  one  of  them  is  a  bdng  too 
mysterious,  too  richly  gifted,  and  too 
noble  in  faculties  not  to  be  welcomed 
and  cherished  as  a  stranger  vouchsafed 


by  God.  How  can  we  too  carefully  set 
in  order  the  home  in  which  it  is  to  dwell. 
— Harriet  Martineau, 


THE  HONEY  BEE, 


^^TSw 


WOKKINO    BEE. 


QDEEX  BEE. 


DKONE. 


This  remarkable  insect  has  attracted  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  mankind  in 
all  ages.  Its  produce  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  chief  attract'ons  of  the  land  of 
promise  to  the  wandering  Israelites.  The 
country  to  which  they  journeyed  was 
to  be  "  A  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey."  The  heathen  poets  and  histo- 
rians make  frequent  reference  to  this  won- 
derful insect.  It  was  held  by  them  in 
great  veneration.  Virgil  asserted  that  a 
bee  was  a  ray  of  the  divinity.  Plutarch, 
that  it  was  the  magazine  of  virtues.  Their 
views  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Bee 
were  in  many  instances  sufficiently  ab- 
surd. Some  imagined  that  they  were 
bred  from  the  purest  juice  of  flowers  ; 
others,  that  they  sprung  from  the  putrid 
flesh  of  animals.  They  were  also  sup- 
posed to  be  endowed  with  the  knowledge 
of  many  sciences,  of  architecture,  mathe- 
matics, geometry,  arithmetic,  astrology, 
logic,  &c.,  &c. 

But  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  of  bees  was  reserved  for 
modern  times.  Swammerdam,  a  Dutch 
physician,  and  Maraldi  and  Eeaumur, 
eminent  French  philosophers,  towards  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  by  their  observa- 
tions and  dissections,  threw  much  light  on 
the  habits  and  secret  movements  of  these 
little  insects.  But  one  of  the  principal 
writers  on  the  Bee  is  Francis  Huber,  an 
eminent  naturalist  of  the  last  and  present 


century,  who  was  bom  at  Geneva  i* 
1 750,  and  diedat  Lausanne  in  1831.  This 
enthusiastic  naturalist  has  written  a  con- 
siderable volume  upon  the  Honey  Bee. 
And  although  recent  writers  have  shown 
the  incorrectness  of  some  of  his  theories, 
the  work  itself  is  the  foundation  of  our 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  this 
interesting  little  creature. 

But  connected  with  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Bee,  is  its  great  value  in  the  domes- 
tic economy  of  the  farmer  and  cottager. 
When  properly  conducted,  the  culture  of 
these  insects  becomes  a  source  of  consi- 
derable pecuniary  profit.     The  successful 
management  of  bees  requires  but  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  attention  and  care.     The 
expense  is  trifling,  consisting  of  the  first 
outlay  in  procuring  a  swarm,  and  provid- 
ing suitable  accommodation  in  the  shape 
of  hives  or  boxes.     The  return  is  very 
considerable,   and  may  be  regarded   as 
clear  gain.     In  the  short  articles  we  in- 
tend to  give  in  the  Family  Economist  on 
the  management   of  the   Bee,  we  shall 
show  that  from  £10  to  £15  a-year  may 
be  realized  by  the  culture  of  bees  on  a 
moderate  scale  ;  *'  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay 
the  rent  of  from  five  to  ten  acres  of  land, 
by  no  means  a  despicable  holding,  and 
one  which   in   its   turn  may  become  a 
source  of  domestic  comfort  and  indepeik- 
dence,  of  social  ai||  national  ameliora- 
tion." 
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EEMARKABLE  TEMPERANCE  FACT. 


It  appears  that  the  principles  of  tem- 
perance have  lately  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  in  Germany  ;  so  much 
SO5  indeed,  that  some  of  the  states  of 
the  German  Confederation  determined  no 
longer  to  permit  strong  drinks  to  be  dis- 
pensed to  the  soldiers.  Instead  of  this> 
they  ordered,  that  the  money  formerly 
spent  in  drink  should  in  future  be  ex- 
pended in  an  extra  allowance  of  substan- 
tial food.  It  was  very  desirable  to  know 
what  was  the  result,  and  it  was  ordered, 
that  the  most  exact  statistical  calculations 
should  be  made  to  prove,  what,  since  the 
change,  had  been  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  soldiers. 

It  is  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  strong  drinks,  were  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns,  of  a  constitution  less  strong 
and  inured  to  fatigue.  The  soldiers  to  whom 
they  continued  to  distribute  large  quan- 
tities of  strong  drink,  were  for  the  most 


part  strong  labourers  or  wood-cutters 
from  the  country,  and  yet  it  was  proved 
that  the  sanitary  state  was  as  foUows  : — 

Corps  to  whom  strong  drinks  were  dis- 
tributed.— Holstein,  out  of  3,600  men, 
there  were  82  sick,  1  out  of  44.  Meck- 
lenburg, out  of  3,580  men,  there  were 
82  sick,  1  out  of  44.  Oldenburg,  out  of 
718  men,  there  were  24  sick,  1  out  of  29. 
Hanover,  out  of  13,054  men,  there  were 
284  sick,  1  out  of  46. 

Corps  to  whom  strong  drinks  were  not 
distributed. — Brunswick,  out  of  2,096 
men,  there  were  18  sick,  1  out  of  116. 
Oldenburg,  out  of  2,81  men,  there  were 
47  sick,  1  out  of  60.  Hanse  Towns,  out 
of  2,190  men,  there  were  14  sick,  1  out 
of  156. 

"  The  writer  who  collected  these  facts, 
ends  with  these  words,—*  After  examples 
so  decisive,  and  the  testimony  of  superior 
officers  who  have  made  analogous  obser- 
vations, there  remains  nothing  to  add.'  " 


PAY  YOUR  DEBTS. 


1.  If  you  wish  to  secure  the  reputation 
of  being  a  honest  man,  pay  your  debts, 

2.  If  you  would  avoid  bringing  dis- 
grace upon  the  religious  party  you  belong 
to,  pay  your  debts. 

3.  If  you  are  anxious  to  get  a  good 
article,  and  be  charged  the  lowest  possible 
price  for  your  goods,  never  delay  to  pay 
^our  debts, 

4.  If  you  wish  to  obtain  such  credit  as 
your  business  may  require,  be  sure  to  pa^ 
ijour  debts, 

5  If  you  would  remain  on  terms  of 
fL-Iendship  with  those  you  trade  Yfiih,pay 
your  debts, 

6.  If  you  would  avoid  embarrassing 
others  who  are  depending  upon  the  set- 
tlement of  your  account,  pay  your  debts. 

7..  K  you  wish  to  prevent  mistakes  and 
litigation,  keep  your  accounts  well  ad- 
justed, and  pay  your  debts. 

8.  If  you  wish  to  aid  in  the  circulation 
of  money,  never  let  cash  remain  by  you, 
but  pay  your  debts. 

9.  If  you  would  do  to  others  as  you 
wish  them  to  do  to  you,  you  ought  to2:)ay 
your  debts. 


10.  If  you  wish  to  stand  clear  of  the 
charge  of  lying,  and  making  false  excuses, 
pay  your  debts. 

11.  If  you  desire  to  pursue  your  busi- 
ness with  peace  of  mind,  pay  your  debts, 

12.  If,  in  the  expectation  of  death,  you 
would  like  to  leave  your  affairs  in  a  satis- 
factory condition,  pay  your  debts, 

13.  If  you  wish  to  do  what  is  right  in. 
the  sight  of  God  and  man,  yoiL  must  pay 
yotir  debts, 

14.  Should  your  debts  be  ever  so  old, 
or  should  you  have  "  taken  the  benefit  ot 
the  Act,"  if  you  have  the  means,  you 
are  not  a  just  man,  unless  you  pay  your 
debts. 

To  enable  you  to  pay  adopt  the  follow- 
ing advice :  — 

Let  your  food,  living,  and  equipage  be 
plain  and  not  costly  ;  avoid  expensive 
clothing ;  abstain  from  wine  and  all  in- 
toxicating liquor,  and  never  keep  it  in 
your  house  ;  do  not  sink  your  capital  by 
purchasing  plate  or  splendid  furniture  j 
have  as  few  parties  as  pos&ible  ;  be  care- 
ful as  to  speculations,  and  never  extend 
your  trade  beyond  your  means  ;  never 
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aspire  to  be  shareholders  in  banks,  rail- 
ways, &c.  ;  have  as  few  men  about  you 
as  is  convenient,  and  none  of  a  suspicious 
character  ;  be  determined  to  refuse  all 
offers  of  partnership  ;  be  careful  as  to 
lending  money  or  being  bound  with 
others;  avoid  all  law  suits  ;  keep  your 


books  posted,  and  look  well  to  the  ac- 
counts of  your  customers  ;  bring  up  your 
family  to  economy  and  industry  ;  if  you 
observe  these  things,  you  will  always  be 
able,"^with  God's  blessing,  to  pay  your 
debts. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  BOYS  AND  APPRENTICES  TO  THEIR 

MASTERS. 


1.  Be  strictly  Jionest. — You  are  allowed 
free  access  to  a  great  amount  of  your 
master's  property,  because  he  believes 
you  to  be  honest.  Make  it,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  conscience,  whatever  be  3'our 
circumstances,  never  to  steal  or  j)ilfer  the 
least  article  of  property  belonging  to  your 
employers. 

2.  Beicare  oj  xuislmcj  or  damaghig 
any  part  of  your  masters  stock. —  JBe 
quite  as  careful  of  every  thing  you  use, 
as  if  it  were  your  own.  Never,  spoil  or 
waste  anything  b^''  carelessness,  or  counte- 
nance others  in  doing  so. 

3.  Be  diligent  at  your  hv.siness. — You 
will  do  the  best  work  when  you  are  the 
most  active  ;  and  it  is  for  your  own  ad- 
vantage to  form  habits  of  industry.  Never 
saunter  oyer  any  job  you  have  in  hand. 

4.  Be  exact  in  observing  the  hours  of 
labour. — It  is  as  wrong  to  rob  your  mas- 
ter of  the  time  which  you  ought  to  devote 
to  his  service,  as  it  is  to  rob  him  of  his 
property. 


5.  A'void  eye  service. — Do  not  act  the 
hypocrite,  but  work  as  hard  and  behave  as 
well  in  your  master's  absence,  as  you 
would  if  he  were  present. 

6.  Be  faithful  to  your  employer'' s  inte- 
rest.— Never  injure  his  reputation  or 
credit  by  circulating  evil  reports,  but 
always  consider  your  own  interest  as 
identified  with  his. 

7.  Be  determined  to  excel  in  your  hnsi- 
ness. — If  you  nedect  this  now,  you  will 
find  the  loss  as  long  as  you  live.  Be 
studious,  and  make  yourselves  fulh^  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  your  own 
trade,  and  spare  no  pains  to  become  per- 
fect. 

8.  Cultivate  exct^  morcd  excellency."^ 
Without  these,  your  mechanical  attain- 
ments will  avail  you  little.  Avoid  bad 
companions  ;  shun  the  public-house  ; 
never  taste  intoxicating  liquors  ;  be 
dutiful  to  your  parents,  and  kind  and 
good  to  all. 


THE  INFLUENZA* 


"  Influenza"  is  an  Italian  word,  and 
it  means  what  we  express  in  English  by 
almost  the  same  word,  influence.  A  cen- 
turv'  or  two  ago,  people  believed  in  the 
existence  of  witches,  and  in  the  influence 
of  the  stars.  When  they  saw  a  complaint 
come  suddenly  amongst  them,  and  aflfect 
great  numbers,  without  an  obvious  rea- 
son, they  attributed  the  visitation  to  the 
stars.  It  is  said,  that  it  was  in  this  way, 
that  the  word  Influenza.,  as  applied  to  the 


disease  so  called,  originated.  Though  it 
was  absurd,  to  think  that  the  complaint 
bad  anything  to  do  with  the  stars,  the 
name  is  not  a  bad  one,  for  the  Influenza 
certainly  springs  from  some  pervading 
influence.  Now,  though  we  are  apt  to 
laugh  at  the  opinions  of  our  ancestors^ 
we  are  not  able  ourselves  to  trace  clearly 
the  causes  of  this  disease.  It  is  generally 
agreed,  now-a-days,  that  the  complaint  i* 
not  infectious.     It  may,  for  anything  we 
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can  prove  to  the  contrary,  be  occasioned 
by  some  subtle  poison  diffused  throughout 
the  atmosphere,  which  medical  men  call 
a  miasm.     Bad  air,  rising  from  marshy 
ground,   occasions   ague  ;    and   bad   air 
arising  from  drains  in  towns,  from  cess- 
pools, and  other  collections  of  filth,  gives 
rise  to  the  worst  kinds  of  fever.     And  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  chance :  the  ague  will 
continue   in  marshy  countries  till  these 
are  drained,  and  in  the  dirty  quarters  of 
-a  large  town,  there  is  sure  to  be  typhus- 
fever.      If  we   cannot    in   these   cases, 
see,  taste,    or  touch   the    bad    air,    or 
even   smell  it,  we  know  that  fens  poi- 
son the  air  with  a  matter  that  causes 
ague,    and    animal    refuse    with    what 
causes  fever   and   many  other   diseases. 
But  the   existence  of  a  peculiar  poison 
in  the  air  in  Influenza  is  very  doubtful. 
It  is  more  likely,  after  all,  that  the  com- 
plaint arises  from  some  unusual  state  of 
the  atmosphere  in  regard  to  temperature 
and  moisture.     During  the  late  epidemic 
(a  disease  is  called  an  epidemic,  when  it 
attacks   a  country  or  countries,  as  the 
Influenza  has   done),    the   weather  has 
been  very  warm   for  winter,  and  the  air 
has   been   heavy   with    Avatery   vapour. 
Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Influ- 
enza has  made  its  appearance  in  hot  wea- 
ther, in  cold  weather,  in  dry  weather, 
iind   in   wet  weather.     This   will  show 
how  difficult  it  is  to  reason  in  medical 
things  ;  how   much   cool   and  impartial 
judgment  is  needed  ;  for  there  are  many 
common  things  which  the  best  physicians 
cannot  explain.     The  Influenza  comes  to 
us,  as  the  potato  blight  came  to  that  root. 
It  cannot  be  accounted  for  much  better 
than  the  flocks,  the   myriads,  of  lady- 
birds which  lately  visited  our  shores.    It 
is  likely,  however,  and  generally  believed 
by  medical  men,  that   Influenza   arises 
from  certain  states  or  changes  in  the  air 
connected  with  heat  and  moisture.   Now, 
though  it  appears   in   hot  weather  and 
cold,  in  dry  and  wet,  it  may  still  depend 
on  certain  conditions  of  the  weather,  just 
as  a  person  will  sometimes  take  a  cough 
in  a  warm  moist  day,  and  again  in  a  dry 
east  wind  ;  and  just  in  fact,  as  we  see  a 
fog,whichdepends  on  atmospheric  changes, 
produced  under  different  circumstances. 
The  brisk  air  of  the  country  often  gives 


town-people  a  head-cold,  and  country 
people  sometimes  suffer  in  the  same  way 
when  they  visit  town.  During  every 
season,  certain  people  have  "  head  colds," 
coughs,  and  "feverish  colds."  These 
are  produced  by  certain  states  of  climate 
acting  on  certain  states  of  constitution. 
At  particular  seasons  such  complaints 
abound  —  at  others  they  abound  still 
more  ;  and  again,  from  some  singularity, 
they  prevail  so  much  that  people  say, 
there  is  an  Influenza, 

Influenza  has  been  long  known  in  the 
world.  It  has  often  visited  Europe ; 
and  made  its  appearance  on  our  shores 
with  greater  severity  than  at  present. 
It  has  sometimes  been  very  severe,  and 
left  many  persons  ill  for  a  year  or 
two. 

The  symptoms  of  Influenza  need  not 
be  dwelt  on,  as  they  have  been  so 
generally  felt  by  our  readers  or  their 
friends.  It  varies  in  diff'erf^nt  people,  to 
be  sure,  both  in  kind  and  in  degree. 
Considering  the  number  of  people  it 
attacks,  it  may  be  looked  on  as  an  inno- 
cent disease  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
looking  at  the  increase  it  has  made  in 
the  number  of  deaths,  it  is  an  exceedingly 
serious  one  after  all.  It  catches  children 
whose  lungs  are  weakened  after  hooping- 
cough  or  measles,  and  carries  some  of 
them  off ;  it  seizes  old  people,  who  are 
liable  to  asthma,  or  to  inflammatory  af- 
fections of  the  air-passages  and  proves 
fatal  to  many  of  them  ;  it  may  at  .any 
age  lead  on  to  acute  and  dangerous  in- 
flammation. 

In  simple  cases — confinement  to  a  pure 
and  temperate  air,  warm  drinks,  and  a 
warm  bath,  or  at  least  a  warm  foot-bath, 
with  an  extra  blanket,  and  a  little  more 
rest  than  usual,  keeping  to  mild  food  and 
toast  and  water,  and  taking,  if  necessary, 
a  dose  of  aperient  medicine,— is  all  that 
is  required.  In  serious  cases,  the  do- 
mestic treatment  must  become  profes- 
sional. Mustard  plasters  to  the  back 
relieve  the  headache.  Squills  and  other 
medicines  "  loosen  "  the  outstanding 
cough.  Bark  and  wine,  and  even  cold 
baths  are  sometimes  requisite  for  the 
weakness  left  behind.  But  these  things 
can  only  be  used  with  discrimination  by 
a  regular  professional  man. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture  is  both  a  science  to  be 
learned  and  an  art  to  be  i^ractised.  The 
science  of  agriculture  consists  in  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  of  vege- 
table life,  the  origin  of  the  elementary 
parts  of  which  plants  and  vegetables  are 
composed,  and  the  sources  of  their  nou- 
rishment. From  this  knowledge  the 
farmer  devises  certain  rules  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  art,  and  learns  the  true  prin- 
ciples on  which  all  his  operations  depend 
for  success.  This  knowledge  teaches  him 
the  uesfulness  of  the  different  operations 
for  preparing  the  soil  to  support  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  for  removing  every 
thing  that  is  injurious  to  them. 

Let  none  say  that  farming  experience 
and  the  teachings  of  this  new  science  are 
opposed  to  each  other.  So  far  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  the  science  of  agri- 
culture includes  the  results  of  the  most 
extended  practice  and  experience,  and  in 
many  cases  is  wholly  derived  therefrom. 
Theory  must  correspond  with  experience  ; 
for  it  is  nothing  more  than  assigning  to 
their  last  causes,  the  things  which  hap- 
pen around,  whatever  part  of  the  works 
of  nature  we  investigate. 

A  field  in  which  we  cultivate  the  same 
plant  for  several  successive  years  becomes 
barren  for  that  plant  in  a  period  varying 
with  the  nature  of  the  soil :  in  one  field 
it  will  be  in  three,  in  another  in  seven, 
in  a  third  in  twenty,  in  a  fourth  in  100 
years.  One  field  bears  wheat  and  no 
peas  ;  another  bears  turnips,  but  will  not 
grow  clover.  What  is  the  reason  that  a 
field  loses  its  fertility  for  one  plant  which 
at  first  flourished  there  ?  What  is  the 
reason  one  kind  of  plant  succeeds  in  a  field 
where  another  fails?  These  questions 
belong  to  science. 


What  means  are  necessary  to  preserve 
to  a  field  its  fertility  for  one  and  the 
same  plant?  What  to  render  one  field 
fertile  for  two,  for  three,  for  all  plants  ? 
These  last  questions  are  put  by  art,  but 
they  cannot  be  answered  by  art. 

If  a  farmer,  without  the  guidance  of 
just  scientific  principles,  is  trying  expe- 
riments to  render  a  field  fertile  for  a 
plant  which  it  otherwise  will  not  bear, 
his  prospect  of  success  is  very  small. 

Thousands  of  farmers  try  such  expe- 
riments in  various  directions,  the  result 
of  which  is  a  mass  of  practical  experience, 
forming  a  method  of  cultivation  which 
accomplishes  the  desired  end  for  certain 
places,  but  the  same  method  does  not 
always  succeed,  indeed  ceases  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  a  second  or  third  place  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Hoav  large  a 
capital,  and  how  much  power,  are  ivasted 
in  these  experiments  I  Yery  different 
and  far  more  secure  is  the  path  indicated 
by  science  ;  it  exposes  us  to  no  danger 
of  failing,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  fur- 
bishes us  with  every  guarantee  of  success. 
If  the  cause  of  failure — of  barrenness  in 
the  soil  for  one  or  two  plants — has  been 
discovered,  means  to  remedy  it  may 
readil}'  be  found.  Science  teaches  us  what 
elements  are  essential  to  every  plant  by 
analysis  of  their  ashes.  If  therefore,  a 
soil  is  found  wanting  in  any  of  these 
elements,  we  discover  at  once  the  cni'-e 
of  its  barrenness,  and  its  removal  m:;^  ,je 
readily  accomplished. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  derived 
from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Liebig,  whose 
invaluable  contributions  to  agricultural 
science  we  shall  frequently  bring  before 
our  readers,  somewhat  simplified,  it  may 
be,  in  its  language. 


FPvUIT  TREES. 


The  Platform  Method   of  Planting. 

— I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  plat- 
form mode  of  planting ;  by  which  I  mean, 
making  separate  stations  for  each  tree,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  expense  of  attempting  to  correct 
or  improve  the  staple  of  a  whole  garden. 
Under  the  dwarfing  system,  it  is  surprising 
what  a  small  quantity  of  soil  is  sufficient,  pro- 
vided it  be  of  a  proper  texture.  On  cold  clays 
the  bottom  of  the  platform  may,  for  general 
purposes,  be  from  hfteen  to  eighteen  inches, 
but  on  upland  or  sandy  soils  it  may  be  allowed 


three  inches  more.  By  the  bottom  of  the  j>lat- 
form,  I  mean  the  surface  of  the  brick  or  rubbish 
stratum. 

Stations  for  general  purposes  should  lie  made 
from  six  to  eight  feet  square;  any  material  of 
an  impervious  character  will  be  suitable.  My 
practice  is  to  cover  the  bottom  with  broken 
bricks,  which  are  placed  a  single  layer  thick  on 
dry  and  sandy  subsoils  ;  but  if  clayey  aiid  stag- 
nant, six  to  nine  inches  thick.  On  these  when 
levelled  at  the  surface,  I  sprinkle  a  good  coat  of 
cinders,  to  fill  up  the  interstices,  thereby  secur- 
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ing  drainage.  One  general  observation  I  must 
here  give,  viz.,  that  as  to  depth,  it  is  a  great 
€rror  on  shallow  soils,  to  make  the  soil  any 
deeper  than  the  natural  depth  of  the  ground ; 
the  roots  in  such  a  case  on  reaching  the  out- 
side of  the  prepared  stations,  would  find  an 
unpenetrable  breastwork  of  subsoil,  which  they 
could  not  and  ought  not  to  enter.  When  the 
natural  soil  is  thus  shallow,  the  platforms  sliould 
be  prepared  a  foot  wider  on  each  side,  and  ele- 
vated six  inches  higher,  and  should  accordingly 
have  a  sounder  or  more  clayey  soil. 

In  preparing  the  soil  for  the  stations,  I  must 
be  understood  as  advising  not  the  most  perfect 
mode  of  all,  but  the  most  economical,  and  one 
within  reach  of  the  amateur,  on  a  small  scale, 
who  may  not  at  all  times  be  willing  to  go  to 
the  expenditure  of  those  Vvho  possess  extensive 
domains. 

first,  then,  tlue  hole  over  the  stations  ought 


to  be  half  filled  with  new  turf  from  sound 
loamy  soils  if  possible.  This  turf  may,  if  the 
staple  be  good,  be  cut  six  inches  thick,  each 
turf  cut  in  four  quarters  with  the  Si:)ade,  and 
tumbled  into  the  hole  in  a  rough  state.  Above 
this  the  remaining  part  of  the  hele  should  be 
filled  with  materials  not  quite  so  porous;  one- 
half  the  volume  composed  of  peat  soil  of  as 
sound  a  character  as  can  be  obtained.  If  the 
fresh  soil  be  rather  clayey,  chopped  sticks  or  the 
bottoms  of  a  faggot  pile  might  be  strewed  in 
alternate  layers;  these  will  serve  to  secure  a 
re«idier  access  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  above  general  rules  as  to  the  preparation 
of  the  stations,  if  carried  fully  out,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  command  a  tolerable  share  of  success. 
They  will  be  generally  adapted  to  the  Apple, 
the  Plum,  and  the  Pear. — Maimd's  Botanic 
Garden  and  Fruitist. 


PIGS  AND  POITLTEY. 


In  feeding  live  stock,  whetlier  pigs  or  poultry, 
to  ensure  profit,  you  miist  remember  that  regu- 
lar feeding,  cleanliness  of  their  houses,  food  and 
water,  wa:i'.;th  and  quietness,  are  the  great 
essentials.  Mr.  J.  H.  Fenuel  gives,  on  the 
authority  of  "  Wade's  British  History,"  the 
result  of  an  experiment  upon  the  eliect  of  clean- 
liness in  feeding  six  pigs  of  nearly  equal 
weight,  on  the  same  food  and  litter,  for  seven 
W'Ceks.  "  Three  of  the  lot  were  kept  as  clean 
as  possible  with  a  curry  comb,  and  brush,  arxd 
were  found  to  consume  in  seven  weeks  fewer 
peas  by  5  bushels  than  the  other  three,  yet 
weighed  more  when  killed  by  2  stones  and  4 
IIds.  upon  the  average."  And  as  regards  the 
practice  of  steaming  their  food,  we  find  :  "  From 
Mr.  Boswell's  experiments,  that  during  an 
equal  space  of  time  the  increase  in  the  live 
weight  of  five  pigs,  fed  on  steam-boiled  food, 


was  4  cwt.  2  qrs.  7  lbs.,  at  an  exi>ens€  of 
£6.  19s.  4d.,  while  the  inciease  in  the  live 
weight  o!"  five  pii^s,  fed  on  raw  food,  was  only 
2  cwt.  2  qr?.  21  lbs.,  at  an  expense  of  £5.  8s.  6d., 
a  result  highly  favourable  to  the  practice  of 
feeding  swine  on  steamed  food."  The  south 
is  the  best  aspect  for  a  stye.  Near  the  smoke 
of  a  chimney  has  been  held  to  be  advantageous 
for  a  hen-roost ;  avoid  dirt,  however.  Change 
the  cock  as  often  as  you  can,  for  one  from 
another  stock.  You  thus  avoid  breeding  in  and 
in,  and  the  diseases  that  the  practice  is  sure  to 
engender.  A  hen  sits  21  days  ;  but  when  the 
eggs  have  been  laid  on  the  same  day  or  the 
day  before  sitting,  I  have  knovvn  chicks  to 
come  out  on  or  btlore  the  20l1i  (lay  ;  and  1  have 
known  them  not  to  hatch  till  after  the  22nd 
day.— C.  W.  Johnson. 


VARIETIES. 


The  Female  Capacity.— Women  in  their 
course  of  action,  describe  a  smaller  circle  than 
men ;  but  the  perfection  of  a  circle  consists  not 
in  its  dimensions,  but  in  its  correctness.  There 
may  be  here  and  there  a  soaring  female  who 
looks  down  with  disdain  on  the  paltry  ailairs  of 
*' this  dim  speck  called  earth;"  who  despises 
order  and  regularity  as  indications  of  a  grovel- 
ling spirit ;  but  a  sovind  mind  judges  directly 
contrary.  The  larger  the  capacity,  the  wider 
is  the  space  of  duties  it  takes  in.  Proportion 
and  propriety  are  among  the  best  secrets  of 
domestic  wisdom;  and  there  is  no  surer  test  of 
integrity  and  judgment  than  n  well  proportioned 
expenditure, — More. 

Amehican  Boys. — An  American  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age  is  as  much  of  a  young  man 
as  an  European  at  sixteen  :  and  when  arrived  at 
that  age,  he  is  as  usefid  in  business, and  as  much 
to  be  relied  on,  as  a  German  at  twenty  f<mr,  or 
a  Frenchman  at  fiity.  Something  similar  to  it 
may  also  be  found  in  England  ;  but  neither 
climate  nor  education  promote  it  to  the  .same 
extent  as  in  America.  From  the  earliest  period 
of  his  life  a  young  American  is  accustomed  to 
rely  upon  himself  as  the  principal  artificer  of  his 
fortune.  Whatever  he  learns  or  studies  is  with 
a  view  to  future  application,  and  the  moment 
he  leaves  school  he  immerses  into  active  life. 
His   reputation  from  the  time  he  is  a))le  to 


think,  is  the  object  of  his  most  anxious  care,  as 
it  must  affect  his  future  standing  in  society, 
and  increase  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness.— 
Gyimd^s  Americans. 

Secret  of  Comfort.— Though  sometime, 
small  evils,  like  invisible  insects,  inQict  pains, 
and  a  single  hair  may  stop  a  vast  machine,  yet 
the  chief  seciet  of  comfort  lies  in  not  suffering 
trifles  to  vex  one,  and  in  prudently  cultivating 
an  under  growth  of  small  pleasures,  since  very 
few  great  ones,  alas!  are  let  on  long  leases. — 
Sharp^s  Essaj/s. 

The  wisest  and  happiest  man  is  he  who,  by 
constant  attention  of  thought,  discovers  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  with 
ardent  and  animated  resolution  breaks  through 
every  opposition  that  he  may  improve  these 
opportuni  ties. — Do  ddridge. 

A  Dreadful  Case.— I  have  just  received  a 

letter  from  my  old  acquaintance ,  who  now 

resides  in  Liverpool,  begging  some  assistance. 
He  is  not  only  in  the  depth  of  poverty,  but 
disease  has  commenced  its  attacks.  He  began 
life  with  £8000,  besides  what  he  had  with  his 
wife.  1  was  present  when  the  last  family  estate 
was  brought  to  the  hammer.  Inattention  to 
business,  and  the  other  vices  arising  from  indul- 
gence in  hquor,  have  produced  this  sad  reverse 
of  fortune,  and  what  is  worse,  even  now  I  see 
not  the  leiiJ^t  sign  of  repentance  or  reformation. 
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DIFFICULTIES  OF  LIFE, 

A  THUNDER  cloud  looks  dai'k  and  terrific  at  a  distance,  but  when 
it  approaches  near,  it  assumes  a  lighter  appearance  and  passes  off, 
leaving  the  heavens  calm  and  delightful.  Thus  it  is  with  the  difficulties 
of  life.  Seen  at  a  distance,  they  are  large  and  formidable.  It  seems 
impossible  to  surmount  them.  With  faith  and  courage  we  press  on, 
with  a  steady  eye  and  a  strong  heart,  and  what  appeared  like  mountains 
before,  have  dwindled  into  mole-hills. — Now  prosperity  attends  our 
steps,  and  everything  looks  bright  and  inviting  before  us. 

There  are  those  who  are  for  ever  looking  for  and  expecting  some  lion 
or  other  obstacle  in  their  paths,  and  w^hen  they  fail  to  discover  the 
monstrous,  black,  hideous  thing,  their  disordered  imaginations  are  not 
slow  to  manufacture  something  terrible.  Such  characters  you  will  find 
groping  their  way  in  darkness  and  sorrow,  scarcely  doing  enough  daily 
to  keep  the  breath  of  life  in  their  bodies.  Ask  them  why  they  don't  go 
ahead,  and  do  something  ?  and  they  will  reply,  with  a  death-groan  or 
heavy  sigh — "  Oh  dear,  I  w^ish  I  could  ;  but  everything  is  against  me." 
And  then  their  cadaverous  looks  are  enough  to  give  common  men  the 
blues,  or  something  worse.     How  common  such  characters, 

"  I  have  seen  them 
Like  boding  owls,  creep  into  tods  of  ivy, 
And  hoot  their  fears  to  one  another  nightly.'* 

A  word  to  the  fearful  and  trembling.  Do  you  know  that  while  you 
are  brooding  over  the  imaginary  evils  of  life,  the  springs  of  your  exist- 
ence are  rapidly  drying  up  I  In  a  few  years  more — perhaps'  days — you 
will  waste  the  vital  energies  of  your  life,  and  sink  into  the  grave 
decrepit  and  worn  out,  when  you  are  but  in  the  meridian  of  life.  It  is 
true,  as  Thomson  says  : — 

"  Desponding  fear,  of  feeble  fancies  full, 
Weak  and  unmanly,  loosens  every  power." 

Have  faith  and  courage.  Look  above  and  beyond  the  gloomy  circle 
in  which  you  move,  and  instead  of  lurking  in  mouldy  church-yards, 
among  rotten  bones  and  broken  skulls,  hie  away  to  the  bright  and  beau- 
tiful in  nature. — You  will  be  men  again.  There  is  hope  even  for  you. 
Take  a  fresh  start  this  delightful  morning,  and  shake  yourselves 
thoroughly  from  the  sluggish  weights  of  despondency  and  sorrow, — 
declaring  with  the  poet, 

"  My  heart  is  firm  ; 
There's  nought  within  the  compass  of  humanity 
But  I  would  dare  or  do." 

Courage  then,  courage !  Rise  with  the  determination  never  to  sink 
again,  nor  sit  despairingly  beneath  the  harrow  of  despondency.  With 
this  resolution  your  work  is  half  accomplished.  Success  will  follow  in 
your  track, 

VOL.  I.  '  B 
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UNFERMENTED  BREAD. 


Bekad  is  a  matter  which  «omes  home, 
if  not  to  the  hearts,  at  least  to  the  sto- 
machs, of  everybody,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  the  respective  excel- 
lences of  the  two  kinds  of  bread  known 
as  fermented  and  unfermented.  These 
being  fairly  stated,  we  may  then  be  en- 
abled to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  the 
Buperior. 

Bakers,  as  a  general  rule,  make  bread 
by  fermentation — unfermented  bread  is 
the  exception.  The  only  purpose  served, 
however,  by  fermentation  is  the  generation 
of  the  carbonic  acid  required  to  raise  the 
dough,  and  to  effect  this,  a  quantity  of 
yeast  is  mixed  with  the  flour.  But  it 
has  been  found  that  the  same  purpose 
may  be  gained  by  mixing  a  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  soda  with  the  flour,  with  a 
corresponding  proportion  of  muriatic  acid  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  bread  so  produced  is 
excellent  and  nutritious,  and  more  econo- 
mical than  the  other. 

In  a  pamphlet  which  has  come  in  our 
way,  entitled  "  Instructions  for  making 
Unfermented  Bread,"  the  following  for- 
mulae appear : — 

TO    MAKE    WHITE    BREAD. 

Take  of  flour,  dressed  or  household,  3  lbs. 

avoirdupois. 
Bi-Carbonate  of  Soda,  in )     9  drachms, 

powder,         ,        .  J      ap.  wt. 

Hydro-Chloric    (muriatic)  )  -i-i  i_    n  -^ 

acid,     specific    gravity  |    ^^^^j^^^'g, 

about  25  fluid  ounces. 


1-16, 
\Yater, 


TO    MAKE    BROWN    BREAD. 

Take  of  Wheat  Meal,  3  lbs.  avoirdupois* 
Bi-Carbonate  of  Soda,  in  1  10  drachms, 

powder,        .         .         J       ap.  wt. 
Hydro-Chloric    (muriatic)  )  ^oi    n  --, 

acid     specific     gravity  [    ^^^^'^^^ 

1*16,  «  .  ) 

Water,  .         about  25  fluid  ounces. 

"  First,  mix  the  soda  and  the  flour  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  This  is  best  done 
by  shaking  the  soda  from  a  small  sieve 
over  the  flour  with  one  hand,  while  the 
flour  is  stirred  with  the  other,  and  then 
passing  the  mixture  once  or  twice  through 
the  sieve.  Next,  pour  the  acid  into  the 
^'ater,  and  diffuse  it  perfectly,  bj  stirring 


them  well  together  with  a  rod  of  glass  or 
wood.  Then,  mix  intimately  the  flour 
and  the  water  so  prepared,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  using  a  wooden  spoon  or  spatula 
for  the  purpose.  The  dough  ^hus  formed 
will  make  two  loaves  somewhat  larger 
than  half-quarterns.  They  should  be  put 
into  a  quick  oven  without  loss  of  time." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  process  of 
baking,  and  the  ingredients  used,  are  both 
of  the  most  simple  kind.  Flour,  salt,  and 
water,  are  the  only  compounds,  and  bread 
so  made,  possesses  various  important  ad- 
vantages. Fermented  bread  is  oftentimes 
painfully  disagreeable  to  many  stomachs, 
because,  being  once  fermented,  it  easily 
ferments  again.  From  this  defect,  unfer- 
mented bread  is  free.  Were  this  kind  of 
bread  to  come  into  universal  use,  we  should 
hear  no  more  complaining  amongst  the 
journeyman  bakers  about  irregular  hours 
of  labour,  because  there  would  be  no 
delays  with  fermentation, — bread  could 
be  made  from  the  above  materials  in  the 
brief  space  of  a  couple  of  hours — not 
only  saving  time  but  saving  labour.  This 
is  no  slight  advantage,  and  even  though 
it  were  only  on  the  score  of  tending  to 
meliorate  the  condition  of  the  operative 
baker,  the  plan  is  worthy  of  being  adopted. 
For  sailors,  the  plan  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate, because,  at  sea,  yeast  is  not  always 
at  command,  and  the  materials  of  which 
the  unfermented  bread  is  composed  not 
being  perishable  like  the  fermented,  new 
and  wholesome  bread  can  be  made  when- 
ever required  ;  and  being  unfermented, 
might  be  found  useful  at  times  to  invalids^ 
when  the  kind  commonly  had  recourse  to 
at  sea  would  not  be  nearly  so  beneficial. 

The  notion  is  not  now  so  prevalent  as 
it  used  to  be,  although  it  is  still  largely 
countenanced,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
fineness  of  the  flour  is  the  excellence  of 
the  bread  ;  that,  in  other  words,  fine 
flour  produces  a  more  wholesome  and 
nutritious  quality  of  bread  than  that 
made  from  unrefined  flour.  The  reverse 
of  this  is  the  truth.  It  has  been  tested 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  "  the  bread  of  unre- 
fined flour  will  sustain  life,  while  that 
made  from  the  refined  will  not.     Keep  a 
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man  on  brown  bread  and  water  and  he 
will  live  and  enjoy  good  health,  give  him 
white  bread  and  water  only  and  he  will 
gradually  sicken  and  die.     The  meal  of 
which  the  brown  is  made  contains  all  the 
ingredients  essential  to  the  composition 
or  nourishment  of  the  various  structures 
composing   our  bodies.    Some   of  these 
ingredients  are  removed  by  the  miller  in 
his  efforts  to  please  the  public  ;  so  that 
fine  flour  instead  of  being  better  tha.^  the 
meal,  is   the  least   nourishing ;   and  to 
make  the  case  worse,  it  is  also  the  most 
difficult  of  digestion."     It  is  oftentimes 
painful   to  hear    individuals,   especially 
amongst  the  humbler  orders,  grumbling 
at  what  they  call  coarse  bread  ;  grum- 
bling because  they  have  not  the  means  to 
get  what  they  call  fine  bread,  and  labour- 
ing under  the  hallucination  that  they  are 
deserving  of  sympathy  when  they  can 
only  scrape  together  the  means   to  get 
hrown.     Why,  the  fact  has  been  clearly 
enough  shown,  and  experience  confirms 
it,  that  the  brown  bread  is  the  better  of 
the  two  ;  but  though   this    truth   were 
impressed  from  the  pulpit  on  the  minds 
of  a  whole  congregation  of  people  belong- 
ing to  the  humbler  ranks,  we  doubt  much 
whether  the  preacher  would  be  believed. 
These  people   know  that  those   in   the 
upper   walks   of  life  are   consumers   of 
widte  bread,  and  therefore  they  think  and 
will  think  that  the  white  must  be  supe- 
rior.    Many  poor  people  have  a  decided 
aversion  to  brown,  and  disdain  to  use  it, 
dreaming  that  such  bread  cannot  be  safe, 
and  though  on  the  brink  of  poverty,  they 
will  contrive  to  spend   on  white  bread, 
money  which  might  be  directed  to  some 
other  useful   purpose.     Moreover,  many 
a  wandering  mendicant   on  going  to  a 
baker's  shop,  or  to  a  private  dwelling  for 
charity,  accepts  with  but  a  sorry  grace 
a  piece  of  hrown  bread,  (or  "  coarse'* 
bread,  as  is  the  favourite  but  reprehen- 
sible term),  if  that  should  chance  to  be 
presented  to  him.     Not  to  the  poor  only, 
but  to  everybody,  brown  bread  will  be 
found  more  nutritious,  mqre  digestible, 
and  more  economical  than  the  fine,  and 
we  cannot  well  see  how  so  strong  and 
almost  universal  a  prejudice  should  exist 
against  its  use. 

That  unfermented  brown  bread  is  more 
economical  than  fermented  white  bread 


is   easily   shown.     The   process  of  fer- 
mentation destroys  part  of  the  meal  or 
flour,  and  it  has  been  found  that  "  a  sack, 
or  280  lbs.,  which  makes  360  lbs.  of 
bread,  or  90  quartern  loaves,  by  fermen- 
tation ;  gives  408  lbs.,  or  102  quartern 
loaves,  by  effervescence.     The   loss   by 
refining  is   still   greater  :    a   quarter  of 
wheat  weighing  520  lbs ,  or  65  lbs.  per 
bushel,  produces   512  lbs.  of  meal,  and 
these,  after  a  course  of  screening,  yield 
only  416  lbs.  of  flour, — a  diminution  of 
96  lbs.  or  18  per  cent.     Thus  it  appears 
that  a  quarter  of  the  best  wheat  ground 
for  meal,  and  manufactured  by  the  simple 
and  efficacious  process  now  brought  to 
notice,  will  give  746  lbs.   of  the  most 
nutritious  bread  ;  but  if  converted  into 
flour,  and  further  reduced  and  deteriorated 
by  fermentation,  the  product  will  not  ex- 
ceed 534  lbs. ;  exhibiting  a  loss  in  quan- 
tity  of  bread, — to   say   nothing   of  its 
inferior    quality   or  inability  to  sustain 
life, — of  212  lbs.,  or  106  such   loaves 
as  are  usually  seen  in  the  shops." 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  we 
hear  of  so  much  destitution,  we  think  the 
subject  we  have  been  noticing  an  appro- 
priate one.  A  single  family,  more  desirous 
to  consult  their  taste  than  their  reason, 
may  think  that  their  continuing  to  use  fer- 
mented white  or  fine  bread  can  neither 
make  matters  much  up  or  down  ;  but  this 
is  just  the  old  logic  which  is  employed  in 
reference  to  the  temperance  movement: 
"  The  country  can  neither  be  the  better 
nor  the  worse  for  all  the  drink  that  / 
consume," — and  it  requires   little   fore- 
sight to  discover  to  what  this  would  lead 
us  were  everybody  arguing  likewise.    In 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  figures  may  con- 
vince when  other  modes  of  arguing  would 
fail,  and  we  close  this  brief  paper  by  a 
passage  from  the  tract  to  which  we  have 
already   referred : — "  The  total  loss  by 
fermentation  and  refining  taken  together, 
independent  of  the  cost  of  labour  and 
machinery,  is  under-estimated  at  25  per 
cent.    Now,  by  the  common  computation, 
18  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  are  made 
into   bread    annually  in    England   and 
Wales.      The   annual   waste   of  human 
food   in  these   divisions   of  the   United 
Kingdom,  is,  therefore,  at  the  rates  given, 
4,500,000  quarters  of  wheat,  equivalent  to 
3,357,000,000  of  pounds  of  br»ad,  or  g 
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ounces  per  day  for  every  member  of  the  |  £11,250,000.  sterling,— being  almost  an 
community,  old  and  young,  and  nearly     absolute  loss  to  the  nation."     This  is  a 


twice  the  quantity  of  wheat  usually  sup 
plied  by  importation;  amounting  in  money 
Yalue  —  at  only  50s.   the   quarter  —  to 


startling  announcement,  but  we  believe  it 
bears  upon  it  the   impress  of  truth. 


HOW  TO  ENDURE  POVERTY. 


That  a  thorough,  religious,  useful  edu- 
cation is  the  best  security  against  mis- 
fortune, disgrace,  and  poverty,  is  univer- 
sally believed  and  acknowledged  ;  and 
to  this  we  add  the  firm  conviction,  that, 
when  poverty  comes  (as  it  sometimes 
will)  upon  the  prudent,  the  industrious, 
and  the  well-informed,  a  judicious  educa- 
tion is  all-powerful  in  enabling  them  to 
endure  the  evils  it  cannot  always  preve7it> 
A  mind  full  of  piety  and  knowledge  is 
always  rich  ;  it  is  a  bank  that  never  fails  ; 
it  yields  a  perpetual  dividend  of  happi- 
ness. 

In  a  late  visit  to  the  alms-house  at 

,  we  saw  a  remarkable  evidence  of 

the  truth  of  this  doctrine.     Mrs.   

was  early  left  an  orphan.  She  was  edu- 
cated by  an  uncle  and  aunt,  both  of 
whom  had  attained  the  middle  age  of 
life.  Theirs  was  an  industrious,  well- 
ordered,  and  cheerful  family.  Her  uncle 
was  a  man  of  souad  judgment,  liberal 
feelings,  and  great  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  This  he  showed  by  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  people  under  his  care. 
He  allowed  them  to  waste  no  time  ; 
every  moment  must  be  spent  in  learning 
something,  or  in  doing  something.  He 
encouraged  an  entertaining,  lively  style 
of  conversation,  but  discountenanced  all 
remarks  about  persons,  families,  dress 
and  engagements  ;  he  used  to  say,  parents 
were  not  aware  how  such  topics  frittered 
away  the  minds  of  young  people,  and 
what  inordinate  importance  they  learned 
to  attach  to  them,  when  they  heard  them 
constantly  talked  about. 

In  his  family,  Sunday  was  a  happy 
day  ;  for  it  was  made  a  day  of  religious 
instruction,  without  any  unnatural  con- 
straint upon  the  gaiety  of  the  young. 
The  Bible  was  the  text-book  ;  the  places 
mentioned  in  it  were  traced  on  maps  ; 
the  manners  and  customs  of  different  na- 


tions were  explained  ;  curious  phenomena 
in  the  natural  history  of  those  countries 
were  read  ;  in  a  word,  everythmg  was 
done  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  humble,  yet 
earnest  inquiry.     In  this  excellent  family 

Mrs. remained  till  her  marriage. 

In  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  she  lost 
her  uncle,  her  aunt,  and  her  husband. 
She  was  left  destitute,  but  supported  her- 
self comfortably  by  her  own  exertions, 
and  retained  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Thus  she 
passed  her  life  in  cheerfulness  and  honour 
during  ten  years  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
her  humble  residence  took  fire  from  an 
adjoining  house  in  the  night  time,  and 
she  escaped  by  jumping  from  the  cham- 
ber window.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
jury received  by  this  fall,  her  right  arm 
was  amputated,  and  her  right  leg  be- 
came entirely  useless.  Her  friends  were 
very  kind  and  attentive  ;  and  for  a  short 
time  she  consented  to  live  on  their 
bounty  ;  but,  aware  that  the  claims  on 
private  charity  are  very  numerous,  she, 
with  the  genuine  independence  of  a 
strong  mind,  resolved  to  avail  herself  of 
the  public  provision  for  the  helpless  poor. 
The  name  of  going  to  the  alms-house  had 
nothing  terrifying  or  disgraceful  to  her  ; 
for  she  had  been  taught  that  conduct  is 
the  real  standard  of  respectability.  She 
is  there,  with  a  heart  full  of  thankful- 
ness to  the  Giver  of  all  things  ;  she  is 
patient,  pious,  and  uniformly  cheerful. 
She  instructs  the  young,  encourages  the 
old,  and  makes  herself  delightful  to  all, 
by  her  various  knowledge  and  entertain- 
ing conversation.  Her  character  reflects 
dignity  on  her  situation  ;  and  those  who 
visit  the  establishment  come  away  with 
sentiments  of  respect  and  admiration  for 
this  voluntary  resident  of  the  alms- 
house. 
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What  a  contrast  is  afforded  by  the 
character  of  the  woman  who  occupies  the 
room  next  hers  !  She  is  so  indolent  and 
filthy,  that  she  can  with  difficulty  be 
made  to  attend  to  her  own  personal  com- 
fort ;  and  even  the  most  patient  are  worn 
out  with  her  perpetual  fretfulness.  Her 
mind  is  continually  infested  with  envy, 
hatred,  and  discontent.  She  thinks  Pro- 
vidence has  dealt  hardly  with  her  ;  that 
all  the  world  are  proud  and  ungrateful  ; 
and  that  every  one  despises  her  because 
she  is  in  the  alms-house.  This  pitiable 
state  of  mind  is  the  natural  result  of  her 
education. 

Her  father  was  a  respectable  trades- 
man, and  might  have  been  a  wealthy  one, 
had  he  not  been  fascinated  by  the  beauty 
of  a  thoughtless,  idle,  showy  girl,  whom 
he  made  his  wife.  The  usual  conse- 
quences followed  —  he  could  not  earn 
money  so  fast  as  she  could  spend  it  ;  the 
house  became  a  scene  of  discord  ;  the 
daughter  dressed  in  the  fashion ;  learned 
to  play  on  the  piano  ;  was  taught  to 
think  that  being  engaged  in  any  useful 
emplo}''ment  was  very  ungenteel  ;  and 
that  to  be  engaged  to  he  married  was  the 
chief  end  ai/1  aim  of  woman  ;  the  father 
died  a  bankrupt  ;  the  weak  and  frivolous 


mother  lingered  along  in  beggary  for  a 
while,  and  then  died  of  vexation  and 
shame. 

The  friends  of  the  family  were  very 
kind  to  the  daughter  ;  but  her  extreme 
indolence,  her  vanity,  pertness,  and  in- 
gratitude, finally  exhausted  the  kindness 
of  the  most  generous  and  forbearing ; 
and  as  nothing  could  induce  her  to  per- 
sonal exertion,  she  was  at  length  obliged 
to  take  shelter  in  the  alms-house.  Here 
her  misery  is  incurable.  She  has  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  think  dress  and  pa- 
rade the  necessary  elements  of  happiness, 
that  she  despises  all  that  is  done  for  her 
comfort  ;  her  face  has  settled  into  an  ex- 
pression which  looks  like  an  embodied 
growl ;  everybody  is  tired  of  listening  to 
her  complaints  ;  and  even  the  little  chil- 
dren run  away,  when  they  see  her  coming. 

May  not  those  who  have  children  to 
educate  learn  a  good  lesson  from  these 
women.  Those  who  have  wealth  have 
recently  had  many  and  bitter  lessons  to 
prove  how  suddenly  riches  may  take  to 
themselves  wings  ;  and  those  who  cer- 
tainly  have  but  little  to  leave,  should  in- 
deed beware  how  they  bestow  upon  their 
children  the  accursed  inheritance  of  indo- 
lent and  extravagant  habits. — Mrs.  Child, 


MEANS  TO  PREVENT  FEVER  AND  CHOLERA. 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  lately 
about  fever  and  cholera  :  thousands  of 
persons  have  died  of  fever  in  London 
and  other  large  towns,  and  it  has  been 
proved,  that  if  proper  care  were  taken, 
the  greater  part  of  these  deaths  would 
not  have  happened.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  there  would  be  no  ill- 
ness and  no  death,  if  people  did  what 
was  best  in  regard  to  their  health,  but 
what  we  would  try  to  impress  upon 
every  one  is,  that  if  they  use  the  right 
means,  they  will  suffer  much  less,  and 
be  less  liable  to  attacks  of  disease,  than 
if  they  go  on  in  the  usual  careless  man- 
ner. It  is  as  necessary  that  people 
should  attend  to  what  they  eat  and 
drink,  to  the  quantity  of  clothes  they 
wear,  and  the  air  they  breathe,  as  for 
a  farmer  to  have  a  plough  before  he 
can  plough  a  field,  or  a  woman  to  have  a 


needle  before  she  can  sew.  Some  steps 
have  been  taken  towards  spreading  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  we 
shall  try  to  make  these  known  as  plainly 
as  possible. 

A  Committee  of  Health,  or  Sanitary 
Commission,  as  it  is  called,  has  lately  been 
appointed  by  Government  to  inquire  into 
the  best  means  of  cleansing  and  draining 
the  whole  of  London,  and  thus  render  it 
less  liable  to  visitations  of  disease.  The 
plans  that  may  be  adopted  for  keeping 
London  clean,  will,  of  course,  be  equally 
serviceable  and  effectual  in  other  towns  ; 
and  we  shall  go  through  the  Report  just 
published  by  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
and  show  what  it  is  that  they  recom- 
mend as  the  best  and  most  likely  means 
of  keeping  London  free  from  fever  and 
other  diseases. 

The  first  question  examined  into  was 
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the  state  of  London  as  regards  resisting 
the  cholera,  should  it,  as  is  expected, 
agJiin  visit  this  country.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  places  in  which  there  is 
most  fever,  are  pretty  sure  to  be  those 
first  attacked  by  cholera  ;  and  wherever 
there  are  cesspools,  open  filthy  drains 
and  ditches,  foul  water-courses  of  any 
kind,  or  collections  of  stinking  and  de- 
caying substances,  fever  will  always  be 
found  carrying  off  children  in  large  num- 
bers, and  killing  men  and  women,  or 
rendering  them  helpless.  When  the 
cholera  visited  this  country  in  1832,  the 
places  where  it  broke  out  in  the  different 
towns,  were  always  those  in  which  damp 
and  filth  had  already  weakened  the 
population,  and  so  made  it  the  more 
likely  that  they  should  be  attacked  by 
the  first  disease  that  came.  All  the 
witnesses  examined  by  the  Commission 
agree  in  stating,  that  with  proper  care, 
both  fever  and  cholera  may  be  kept 
under,  if  not  altogether  removed.  In 
me  of  the  eastern  districts  of  London, 
when  fever  was  raging,  a  lodging-house, 
standing  in  the  infected  neighbourhood, 
and  full  of  lodgers,  being  kept  properly 
cleaned  and  ventilated,  or  aired,  had  not 
a  single  case  of  fever  during  the  whole 
period  of  four  months.  The  surgeon 
who  attended  the  patients  in  the  district 
referred  to,  when  asked  if  he  thought 
typhus  could  be  put  an  end  to,  an- 
swered : — •"  I  believe  that  it  might  be  as 
coripletely  put  an  end  to  in  houses,  vil- 
lages, and  towns,  as  the  ague  has  been 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  where  it 
usually  prevailed." 

The  question  now  arises,  YThat  is  to 
be  done  ?  In  London,  immediate  steps 
are  to  be  taken  to  cover  over  all  open 
drains  and  ditches  ;  the  sewers  are  to  be 
flushed  ;  that  is,  to  have  a  full  stream  of 
water  sent  suddenly  through  them,  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary,  to  sweep 
away  the  filth  that  at  present  constantly 
chokes  them  up,  and  thus  a  great  deal  of 
foul  air  which  rises  from  the  street 
drains  will  be  entirely  got  rid  of.  In 
cleaning  towns  it  has  been  the  usual 
practice  to  begin  with  the  best  and 
widest  streets,  and  leave  all  the  narrow 
streets,  and  courts  and  alleys  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  consequence 
was,  Uat  those  parts  of  the  town  which 


most  required  cleansing,  were  never 
visited  by  the  scavenger.  But  the  long- 
neglected  courts  and  alleys  are  now  to  be 
first  attended  to,  and  measures  are  to  be 
taken  for  supplying  them  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water. 

In  numberless  instances,  people  who 
wished  to  keep  their  persons  and  houses 
clean,  could  hardly  do  so  for  want  of 
water.  They  had  to  go  a  long  way  to 
fetch  it,  and  this  being  a  troublesome 
and  wearisome  task,  they  often  used  the 
same  water  over  and  over  again  in  wash- 
ing or  cleaning,  and  kept  it  so  long  by 
them  that  it  poisoned  their  rooms  with 
bad  smells.  As  we  have  said  before, 
dirt  is  one  of  the  things  that  disease 
feeds  upon.  Disease  seems  to  go  about 
the  country  looking  out  for  all  the  dirty 
places,  and  as  sure  as  it  finds  them^  it 
punishes,  and  often  kills  the  people  who 
live  in  them.  Most  diseases  are  afraid 
of  cleanliness  and  pure  air :  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  cleanliness  is  plentiful 
and  constant  supply  of  water  ;  and 
where  people  use  suflicient  water  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  houses  quite 
clean,  and  at  the  same  time  take  care  to 
breathe  pure  air,  they  are  but  little 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  disease ;  or  if 
attacked,  the  result  is  less  likely  to  be 
fatal  than  when  they  take  no  pains  at  all 
to  preserve  their  health. 

The  word  cholera  comes  from  two 
Greek  words,  which  medLiifiow  ofhUe,  or 
bile-flux:  the  disease  sometimes  exhi- 
bits itself  in  a  way  not  at  all  in  accord- 
ance with  the  name.  Many  persons  will 
remember  the  alarm  that  prevailed  when 
the  cholera  broke  out  in  this  country  in 
1831-2  ;  it  was  said  to  be  "  catching," 
and  every  body  was,  for  a  time,  afraid  to 
go  near  the  persons  seized  with  the  com- 
plaint, thinking  that  they  themselves 
might  catch  it.  In  some  instances,  poor 
persons  were  altogether  abandoned.  Mr. 
Hooper,  one  of  the  witnesses  examined 
said,  "  I  see  patients  affected  with  ty- 
phus, and  other  epidemic  diseases,  ne- 
glected, and  even  abandoned  sometimes, 
by  relatives  and  friends,  and  always  by 
neighbours,  from  the  apprehension  that 
they  shall  themselves  become  the  subjects 
of  the  disease.  A  devoted  friend  may 
continue  to  assist  and  nurse  at  her  own 
risk ;  but  this  is  no'c  common  ;  it  is  an 
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exception  to  tlie  rule.**  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  distressing 
case  than  that  of  a  person  neglected  or 
abandoned  in  sickness,  at  a  time  when 
kindness  and  gentle  nursing  are  above 
all  necessary,  and  so  soothing  to  the 
patient's  feelings.  And  when  we  read 
that  it  has  been,  and  is  still  the  practice 
to  neglect  persons  so  attacked,  it  is  gra- 
tifying to  quote  the  words  of  the  Report, 
where  the  Commission  say  of  cholera, 
**  That  since  opportunities  have  been  ob- 
tained of  a  closer  observation  of  the 
character  of  this  disease,  and  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  spreads  through  continents, 
nations,  cities,  towns,  and  families,  facts 
have  been  ascertained  which  are  incom- 
patible with  the  foregoing  view  of  its 
mode  of  dissemination^  and  of  its  preven- 
tion.— That  the  disease  is  not,  as  it  was 
then  generally  supposed  to  be,  conta- 
gious, and  that  the  practical  application 
of  that  doctrine  did  no  good,  but  was 
fraught  with  much  evil. — That  when  it 
previously  visited  this  country,  it  was 
believed  that  the  most  powerful  predis- 
position to  this  disease  is  induced  by 
improper  or  deficient  food,  and  that,  for 
this  reason,  its  chief  victims  are  found 
among  the  poor  ;  but  it  is  now  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  a  far  more  powerful 
predisponent  is  the  habitual  respiration 
of  an  impure  atmosphere  ;  that  the 
highest  degree  of  susceptibility  is  pro- 
duced where  both  these  conditions  are 
combined,  that  is,  where  people  live 
irregularly,  or  on  unsuitable  diet,  and  at 
the  same  time  filthily  ;  and  that,  in 
places  in  which  a  great  degree  of  clean- 
liness is  maintained,  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich  enjoy  exemption  from  this 
disease.'* 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  above 
statement  contains  matter  of  encourage- 
ment, such  as  may  be  fully  depended  on, 
as  the  Commission  is  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen well  known  for  their  knowledge 
of,  and  earnestness  in  the  question  of 
Sanitary  improvement.  "What  they  tell 
us  in  fact  amounts  to  this  :— "  Don't  shut 
the  fresh  air  out  of  your  houses — don't 
eat  badly  cooked,  or  improper  food — 
don't  expose  yourselves,  unnecessarily 
to  damp  and  cold  —  keep  yourselves 
clean,  and  you  won't  be  ill.**  We  have 
already  explained  the  measures  recom- 


mended for  cleansing  and  draining  the 
whole  of  London,  and  we  shall  now  add 
the  suggestions  as  to  what  is  best  to  be 
done  when  the  disease  really  breaks  out. 
"  It  is,**  say  the  Commission,  "  one  of 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  dis- 
ease, that  it  sets  at  defiance,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  resources  of  medical  art  and 
science,  as  is  too  fully  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, of  those  whom  it  attacks,  there 
perish  nearly  two  out  of  seven,  and 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, nine  out  of  ten. —  That  still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  individuals 
are  saved,  who  would  otherwise  perish, 
that  are  early  placed  under  favourable 
circumstances  and  judicious  medical 
treatment. — That  although  the  removal 
to  cholera  hospitals,  unless  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  attack,  and  unless 
the  situation  of  the  hospital  happened  to 
be  highly  favourable,  was  proved  by  ex- 
perience to  be  injurious  rather  than  bene- 
ficial ;  yet,  among  the  classes  most 
subject  to  this  disease,  there  must  be 
individuals  in  a  state  of  such  utter  des- 
titution as  to  render  some  provision  abso- 
lutely necessary." 

From  this  it  appears,  that  where  persons 
are  provided  with  proper  necessaries  in 
the  way  of  bedding,  clothing,  and  attend- 
ance, it  will  be  better  for  them  to  remain 
in  their  own  houses,  than  to  be  removed 
to  an  hospital.  But  where  proper  at- 
tendance cannot  be  had,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  conveying  patients,  in  as  easy 
a  manner  as  possible,  to  the  places  pro- 
vided for  their  reception.  So  far  we 
have  treated  the  subject  in  its  general 
application,  we  may  now  proceed  to  no- 
tice a  little  more  in  detail,  the  means 
best  calculated  to  ward  off  an  attack  of 
cholera,  or  other  epidemic  disease. 

For  this  purpose,  we  shall  quote  froCi 
Dr.  Granville's  work  on  the  subject : — 

"  Cholera,"  he  observes,  "  consists  in 
an  affection  of  the  nerves,  so  violent  as  to 
disturb  all  these  parts  and  functions  with 
which  the  influence  of  nerves  is  the  su- 
perintending agent.  This  affection  of  the 
nerves  being  of  a  spasmodic  (crampy) 
kind,  contraction  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  it.**  Thus  the  coming  on  of 
an  attack  of  cholera  is  preceded  by 
spasms  or  cramps,  which  affect,  more  or 
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less,  every  part  of  tlie  body.  The  motion 
of  the  blood  becomes  irregular,  violent 
purging  and  sickness  take  place,  accom- 
panied by  extreme  coldness,  and  the 
chief  thing  to  be  done  is  to  restore 
warmth  and  promote  perspiration.  "For 
this  purpose,"  continues  the  writer,  "  I 
recommend  a  couple  of  bushels  of 
bran,  boiled  rapidly  in  very  little 
water  in  a  copper  or  large  saucepan 
or  earthen  vessel,  over  a  brisk  fire, 
drained  through  a  flannel,  and  very 
thickly  scattered  all  over  the  chest  and 
belly  of  the  patient,  sides'and  all.  This 
is  to  be  retained  in  its  place  by  bringing 
the  tv/o  sides  of  a  blanket,  on  which  I 
suppose  the  patient  to  be  lying,  over  the 
belly,  and  fastening  them  tight  in  that 
position.  This  process  will  produce,  in  a 
very  fev/  minutes,  the  most  copious  and 
warm  perspiration." 

We  have  next  various  useful  remarks, 
as  to  clothing.  These  are,  *'  to  wear  a 
large  piece  of  flannel  next  to  the  skin, 
over  the  belly,  by  day  ;  not  because 
there  is  any  specific  virtue  in  this  mea- 
sure, but  because  that  part  of-  the  body, 
more  especially,  should  be  kept  warm. 
More  bowel  complaints  occur,  in  this 
countrj',  from  cold  affecting  the  belly, 
than  people  seem  aware  of.  Woollen 
socks  should  be  worn  on  the  feet  ;  and 
when  these,  by  any  chance,  get  wet  in 
walking,  they  should  be  stripped  of  their 
coverings  immediateh^,  and  rubbed  by 
the  fire.  The  sum  total  of  our  clothes 
out  of  doors  should  be  so  arranged,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  throw  off,  in  eold 


weather,  a  good  portion  of  them  when  in 
doors.  At  night  never  go  out  without 
having  something  additional  round  the 
neck  ;  and  in  bed,  be  careful  to  have  your 
feet  rather  too  warm  than  at  all  cold,  lie- 
collect  that  the  attack  generally  comes 
on  at  night.  If  the  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach feels  cold  to  the  touch  when  you 
get  into  bed,  or  wake  in  the  night,  apply 
hot  cloths  or  flannels  to  it  immediately, 
or  in  default  of  them,  brisk  friction.  At- 
tend to  the  cleanliness  of  every  part  of  the 
body  with  more  than  usual  care,  and  in 
so  doing  use  nothing  but  warm  water. 
Change  your  body-linen  and  that  of  your 
bed  as  often  as  your  circumstances  will 
permit." 

We  lend  our  aid  in  making  these  sug- 
gestions more  widely  known  the  more 
willingly,  as  they  apply  to  other  forms  of 
disease  as  well  as  cholera.  Should  the 
latter  complaint  not  make  its  appearance, 
as  is  expected,  the  precautionary  mea- 
sures explained  in  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendations may  be  made  use  of  to  pre- 
vent fevers  and  other  disorders.  Health 
is  so  inestimable  a  blessing  that  it  is  well 
worth  taking  a  little  pains  to  preserve  it. 
This  is  no  new  doctrine  :  it  was  written 
thousands  of  years  ago — *'  Better  is  the 
poor,"  says  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  *'  be- 
ing sound  and  strong  of  constitution,  thait 
a  rich  man  that  is  afflicted  in  his  body. — 
Health  and  good  estate  of  body  are  above 
all  gold,  and  a  strong  body  above  infinite 
wealth. —  There  is  no  riches  above  a 
sound  body,  and  no  joy  above  the  joy  of 
the  heart." 


GRUDGING  PAY  TO  TEACHERS. 


Some  parents  go  to  a  school  to  pur- 
chase a  certain  quantity  of  education,  ii» 
they  would  to  a  shop  to  buy  food  or 
clothing,  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
They  inquire  the  amount  of  the  fee,  and 
whatever  that  may  be,  a  guinea  or  a  half- 
crown,  they  object,  and  propose  an  abate- 
ment. Their  arguments  are  amusing : 
"  Schooling  is  very  dear  to  what  it  was 
when  they  were  young,  Mr.  So-and-So 
charges  far  less — teaching  is  but  little 
td'ouble,"  &c.     Others,   we  have  heard, 


claim  a  reduction,  because  the  pupil  is^ 
very  young,  or  very  little,  quite  forgetting 
that  there  is  at  least  as  much  trouble  in 
teaching  a  very  j'oung  child  as  one  more 
advanced,  and  that  a  greater  amount  of 
professional  skill  is  requisite  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter  case.  Parents  of 
another  stamp,  may  be  found  demanding 
a  discount,  because  they  have  three  or 
four  to  pay  for  ;  and  they  quietly  hint, 
that  if  the  teacher  will  not  give  educa- 
tion to  fou7'  for  three  fees,  he  shall  have 
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none.  Would  these  parties  admit  such 
a  practice  in  their  own  trades  or  profes- 
sions ?  Would  a  banker  lend  foiir  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  interest  of  three  $ 
Would  a  landlord  let  four  houses  for 
the  rent  of  three  9  Would  a  baker  sell 
four  loaves  for  the  price  of  three  ?  Again, 
a  fourth  class  will  advance  many  pleas  to 
the  same  purpose  : — such  as  "  The  boy 
joined  the  class  a  week  after  the  quarter 
day  ;  now  there  are  twelve  weeks  in  a 
quarter,and  the  fee  is  six  shillings  ;  there- 
fore sixpence  must  be  deducted  !"  These 
people  would  be  astonished,  were  they  in- 
formed that  the  teacher,  instead  of  grant- 
ing a  deduction,  would  be  justified  in 
charging  double  fee,  as  a  trifling  compensa- 
tion for  the  extra  trouble  caused  by  his 
urging  the  tardy  pupil  on  to  overtake  the 
class.  They  will  also  plead,  "  The  boy 
was  unwell  for  three  days  and  a  half.f^ 
In  short,  each  economical  father,  or  ma- 
naging mother,  believes  that  every  shil- 


ling kept  from  the  teacher  is  a  shilling 
justifiably  gained. 

Besides  these  attempts  at  reduction^ 
which  every  independent  teacher  should 
resist,  there  are  others  to  which  the  bene- 
volent must  yield.  A  widow  struggling 
to  give  her  child  a  good  education — a 
professional  brother  having  a  family  to 
bring  up  on  limited  means — a  merchant, 
suddenly  unfortunate,  whose  children 
may  have  been  with  the  teacher  for 
years — all  have  claims  upon  his  gra- 
tuitous services.  Thus,  if  even  those 
who  are  the  most  successful,  and  hold  the 
most  lucrative  situations,  realize  fur  less 
than  calculators  suppose,  how  great  must 
be  the  privations  to  men  of  very  limited 
incomes,  thus  cruelly  diminished  ! 

In  one  word,  let  parents  economise 
every  where,  that  they  may  be  generous, 
or,  at  least,  just,  to  the  most  laborious 
and  worst  remunerated  of  all  professions 
— that  of  teaching. — Ghamhsrs\ 


COOKERY. 


Cheap  Dinners. — It  ought  to  be  the 
study  of  every  one,  especially  those  who 
earn  but  small  wages,  to  lay  out  their 
money  in  the  best  way.  A  little  money 
well  spent  will  do  more  towards  the  com- 
fort of  a  family  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Among  the  working  classes,  large 
numbers  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  buying 
things  just  as  they  want  them,  without 
thinking  of  providing  for  to-morrow. 
Now,  if  instead  of  buying  a  great  quan- 
tity of  greens  or  potatoes,  or  the  usual 
allowance  of  beer  or  cheese,  a  shilling 
only  were  laid  out  in  meat,  by  the  mother 
of  a  family,  this  would  buy  three  pounds 
of  the  cheaper  parts  of  beef  and  mutton. 
If  this  meat  be  cut  up  into  small  pieces, 
and  put  into  about  two  quarts  of  water, 
and  let  to  warm  slowly  by  the  fire  until 
it  boils,  it  will  make  a  most  excellent  and 
nourishing  soup.  This  may  be  thickened 
with  oatmeal,  rice,  or  hard-toasted  bread, 
or  poured  over,  and  eaten  with  potatoes. 
The  meat,  with  a  little  of  the  soup,  may 
be  warmed  up  with  other  vegetables  for 
dinner  the  next  day  ;  and  sometimes  a 
shilling's  worth  of  meat,  if  well  prepared, 
may  be  made  to  serve  for  three  dinners. 


Salt  or  pepper  may  be  used  according  to 
taste.  We  can  recommend  this  soup  ; 
we  have  often  tried  it,  and  know  it  to 
be  a  nice,  comfortable  dish,  especially  in 
cold  weather.  In  future  numbers  of  the 
Economist  we  shall  have  more  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  cheap  dinners. 

To  Dress  Rice. — A  lady  recommends 
the  following :  soak  the  rice  in  cold  salt 
and  water  for  seven  hours  ;  have  ready 
a  stewpan  with  boiling  water,  throw  in 
the  rice,  and  let  it  boil  briskly  for  ten 
minutes,  drain  it  in  a  colander,  cover 
it  up  hot  by  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  serve.  The  grains  will  b« 
found  double  the  usual  size,  and  quite 
distinct  from  each  other. 

Cheap  and  Nutritious  Food,  pab- 

TICULARLY    FOR     CHILDREN. — We    COpy 

the  following  from  the  North  Devon, 
Journal^  to  which  it  is  communicated  by 
Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  of  Bickington : — 
"  I  lately  saw  in  the  newspapers  a  recipe 
for  preparing  the  meal  or  flour  from 
Indian  corn,  or  maize  ;  and  being  anxious 
to  relieve  the  starving  population  of  young 
children  with  which  my  village  abounds, 
and  who  are  now  chiefly  fed  on  milk  and 
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water  and  dry  bread,  I  have  been  induced 
to  try  the  preparation  of  the  corn.  I  can 
say  with  pleasure  that  it  makes  a  cheap 
and  nutritious  food  at  breakfast  and  other 
meals,  particularly  for  children,  who  be- 
come eager  after  it.  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  preparing  it : — Take  three  or 
four  onions,  chop  them  up,  and  boil  in 
three  quarts  of  water  ;  then  add  1  j  lb. 
of  Indian  meal,  previously  mixed  in  cold 
water  ;  boil  it  for  half  an  hour  or  more  ; 
add  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and,  if 
possible,  a  pint  or  quart  of  skim  milk  ; 
a  little  bread  may  be  added,  when  used. 


I  hope  a  supply  of  the  meal  will  be  kept 
on  hand  this  winter,  as  I  think  it  will 
get  into  general  use  with  the  poor  labourer 
who  has  a  large  family  of  children  to 
maintain  ;  the  whole  expense  doe»  not 
exceed  4d.,  and  it  will  afford  a  good  meal 
for  more  than  half-a-dozen  persons. 


To  Cure  Warts. — Dissolve  m  much 
common  washing  soda  as  the  water  will 
take  up  ;  wash  the  warts  with  this  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  let  them  dry  without 
wiping.  This  repeated,  will  gradaally 
destroy  the  largest  wart. 


HOW   TO    GET   ON   IN   THE   WORLD  : 

THE   STORY    OF    PETER    LAWLEY. 
CHAP.    II, 


Before  her  marriage  Mrs.  Lawley  had 
been  a  neat-handed,  active  servant  maid 
at  a  farm-house,  but  living  for  some  years 
in  a  dirty  and  smoky  street,  and  the 
hardships  she  was  obliged  to  bear  when 
her  husband  was  out  of  work,  had  broken 
her  temper  and  made  her  careless  and 
fretful.  Where  every  thing  was  so  dirty 
out  of  doors,  it  seemed  to  be  of  no  use  to 
try  to  keep  the  indoors  clean.  The 
windows  at  one  time  used  to  look  clear 
and  bright,  with  a  clean  blind  stretched 
across  the  inside  ;  and  the  floor  was 
clean  swept  and  the  house  put  to  rights 
once  or  twice  every  day  ;  but  now  you 
could  not  see  through  the  windows  for 
smoke  and  dirt,  many  of  the  panes 
were  broken  and  stopped  with  paper  or 
old  rags,  giving  the  outside  of  the  house 
a  most  wretched  appearance,  and  the  in- 
side, as  we  said  before,  was  left  to  go 
dirty  and  untidy  from  one  week's  end  to 
another.  Perhaps  if  any  kind  person 
had  called  on  Mrs.  Lawley  in  a  friendly 
way,  and  reminded  her  of  the  pleasant 
days  she  used  to  have  when  living  at  the 
farm-house,  where  all  was  so  clean,  with 
a  place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing 
in  its  place,  she  would  have  felt  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  be  clean  than  dirty  ; 
and  have  understood,  that  even  in  the 
worst  circumstances,  if  people  have  only 
the  will  to  do  right,  they  are  pretty 
nearly  sure  to  find  out  a  way.     The  cot- 


tages of  many  of  the  Staffordshire  eoal- 
miners  shew  that  it  is  possible  to  work 
at  a  dirty  business  and  yet  keep  the 
dwelling  in  a  state  of  cleanliness. 

As  the  time  came  for  Peter  to  go  to 
school,  his  mother  began  to  think  she 
should  not  like  to  see  him  go  out  with 
ragged  clothes,  and  black  face  and  hands, 
as  when  he  worked  at  the  forge.  She, 
therefore,  set  to  work  and  patched  and 
darned  his  jacket,  and  contrived  to  buy 
him  a  pair  of  fustian  trowsers  and  second 
hand  shoes,  before  the  end  of  the  week. 
Monday  morning  came  ;  Peter  was  up 
early,  but  when  he  saw  his  sister  trying 
to  work  with  the  hammer  he  had  used  so 
long,  he  half  wished  that  he  were  not 
going  to  school  ;  but  then  again  the 
thought  came  into  his  mind,  that  he 
would  not  be  long  in  learning  to  read, 
when  he  might  come  back  and  take  his 
old  place  at  the  anvil.  His  mother 
washed  his  face  and  combed  his  hair, 
and  could  not  help  thinking  how  much 
better  her  little  boy  looked  with  clothes 
and  skin  clean  than  ragged  and  dirty. 
Any  one  would  have  thought  that  Peter 
was  going  away  on  a  long  journey,  for 
his  mother  kissed  him,  his  two  sisters 
ran  up  and  kissed  him  in  turn,  and  then, 
after  saying  good-bye  to  his  father  and 
stooping  to  kiss  his  little  lame  brother, 
Peter  set  off  for  the  school. 

At  first  he  felt  «i  little  afraid  when  he 
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iound  himself  in  the  large  room  among 
nearly  two  hundred  boys,  and  he  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  for  some  minutes,  until 
the  master  caught  sight  of  him,  and 
called  him  up  to  the  desk.  After  taking 
down  Peter's  name,  and  asking  him  the 
usual  questions  about  his  parents  and 
where  he  lived,  he  showed  him  to  his 
place  in  the  lowest  class,  where  the  little 
boys  were  learning  their  A,  B,  C,  under 
one  of  the  older  boys  as  teacher.  Every 
thing  looked  strange  to  Peter  ;  he  could 
not  well  make  out  what  was  going  on,  so 
many  voices  were  saying  lessons  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  when  he  saw  what  hard 
letters  he  had  to  learn,  he  almost  wished 
himself  back  again  in  the  forge.  Pre- 
sently, however,  he  heard  boys  younger 
than  himself  go  through  their  lessons 
without  any  trouble,  which  made  him 
think  that  he  should  soon  be  able  to  do 
as  well,  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  he 
said  the  letters,  one  after  the  other,  as 
they  were  called  out  by  the  teacher, 
without  making  any  mistakes.  When 
he  went  home,  he  had  many  things  to 
talk  about,  and  he  tried  to  recollect  the 
names  of  the  letters  in  his  lesson,  and 
say  them  over  to  his  little  brother  who 
sat  in  his  usual  place  on  the  floor.  This 
went  on  for  some  time,  and  before  many 
weeks  Peter  had  got  over  the  first  diffi- 
culties, and  knew  the  names  of  all  the 
letters.  But  this  was  not  the  best  of  it ; 
his  mother  kept  up  the  habit  of  sending 
him  to  school,  with  hands  and  face  clean, 
and  his  clothes  as  tidy  as  possible.  A 
good  habit  in  one  thing  often  leads  to  a 
good  habit  in  another,  and  after  a  time 
the  Lawleys'  house  began  to  look  cleaner ; 
the  ashes  were  not  let  to  lie  for  a  week 
under  the  grate^  and  the  chairs  and  stools, 
and  pots  and  pans  were  sometimes  set 
away  in  their  right  places.  The  clothes 
of  the  two  girls  and  the  little  lame  boy 
did  not  look  so  ragged  as  formerly,  and 
if  they  were  patched,  they  were,  at 
least  cleaner  than  they  used  to  be.  At 
times  too  the  windows  were  washed,  and 
although  Mrs.  Lawley  would  now  and 
then,  still  waste  her  time  sitting  on  the 
door  step  or  gossiping  with  the  neigh- 
bours, yet  there  was  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  whole  family. 

^  We  need  not  follow  Peter  through  all 
his  little  trials  and  troubles  in  beginning 


to  read,  write,  and  spell.  He  found  out, 
what  every  one  is  sure  to  find  out  who 
makes  the  attempt,  that  things  are  not 
half  so  difficult  as  we  think,  if  we 
only  keep  a  good  heart  and  make  up  our 
minds  to  master  them.  He  was  not  a 
slow  learner,  and  was  soon  able  to  under- 
stand most  things  that  were  said  to  him. 
He  was  also  careful  to  make  the  most  of 
his  time,  and  instead  of  playing  about  the 
streets,  contrived  to  be  one  of  the  first  at 
the  school,  both  morning  and  afternoon. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Peter  be- 
came a  very  good  boy  all  at  once,  some- 
times he  neglected  to  keep  himself  clean, 
or  forgot  to  tell  the  truth  ;  but  he  was 
willing  to  be  taught,  and  by  making  the 
most  of  his  time  got  on  quite  as  fast  as 
many  boys  who  were  older,  and  could 
learn  quicker,  but  did  not  think  so  much 
of  the  real  use  of  knowledge.  By  the 
end  of  a  year,  Peter  was  up  in  the  same 
class  with  Billy  Jackson,  whose  reading 
had  first  set  him  to  think  of  going  to 
school,  and  he  could  read  and  write  as 
well  as  any  of  the  boys  around  him. 

From  the  day  he  first  went  to  school, 
Peter  had  never  failed  to  do  what  he 
could  towards  teaching  his  little  lame 
brother  David,  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
read  and  write  pretty  well,  he  wished  for 
a  slate  and  books,  to  be  able  to  give  his 
brother  better  lessons  in  the  evenings. 
But  Peter's  father  could  hardly  earn 
enough  to  buy  food  and  clothing,  and 
pay  rent,  and  the  boy  was  much  puzzled 
to  know  how  to  get  a  little  money  for 
what  he  wanted.  At  last  a  thought 
struck  him :  he  had  often  felt  soriy  at 
seeing  his  sister  in  the  forge,  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  to  work  again  at  nail- 
making  every  evening,  by  which  his  sister 
would  have  a  few  hours'  rest,  and  he 
would  perhaps  be  able  to  get  together  a 
few  pence  to  buy  the  books  and  slate. 
His  father  agreed  to  let  him  have  part  of 
what  he  could  earn  in  this  way,  and 
Peter  went  to  work  with  right  good  will, 
and  made  nails  faster  than  ever.  In  a 
few  weeks,  he  had  saved  enough  to  buy  a 
reading  book,  and  the  first  thing  he  did 
on  going  home  from  school  was  to  give 
his  brother  a  lesson.  Little  David,  who 
could  not  run  about  and  amuse  himself  as 
other  children,  seemed  very  glad  to  have 
something  to  do,  and  very  soon  knew  all 
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hia  letters,  and  began  to  read  short  words. 
Peter  felt  the  pleasure  of  doing  good, 
and  was  so  delighted  with  his  brother's 
reading,  that  he  never  repented  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  in  teaching  him. 
He  could,  however,  only  spare  an  hour 
every  evening  for  his  supper  and  the 
lesson,  after  which  he  went  to  the  forge 
and  made  nails  until  it  was  time  to  go  to 
bed.  The  next  thing  he  bought  was  a 
slate  and  pencil  ;  this  was  a  new  plea- 
sure for  little  David,  who  tried  to  make 
strokes,  and  amuse  himself  all  day  with 
the  slate  while  Peter  was  at  school. 

As  Peter  grew  older,  he  began  to  think 
of  plans  for  making  the  house  more  com- 
fortable. If  ever  he  went  home  with 
Billy  Jackson  in  the  evening,  he  was 
sure  to  see  the  father  and  mother  and  all 
the  family  sitting  down  after  work  was 
over  in  a  clean  swept  room,  while  Billy, 
or  one  of  his  sisters,  read  aloud  from  some 
book.  Peter  thought  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  if  he  could  get  his  father  and 
mother  to  do  the  same,  and  he  determined 
to  talk  to  them  about  it.  For  some  time, 
Lawley  would  not  listen  to  any  thing  his 
son  had  to  say  on  the  subject  ;  if  ever  he 
had  a  spare  hour  he  went  out  to  a  public- 
house,  where  he  would  sometimes  spend 
half  a  week's  earnings  in  one  night,  and 
this  wastefulness  caused  so  much  trouble 
and  suffering,  that  his  wife  began  to  think 
there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  keep  a  tidy 
house.  She  listened,  however,  to  Peter, 
and  one  evening  the  room  was  nicely 
swept,  there  was  a  bright  fire  burning  in 
the  clean  grate,  and  a  chair  standing  in 
the  warmest  corner.  About  an  hour  be- 
fore the  usual  time  of  leaving  off,  Peter 
dropped  his  hammer,  and  begged  his 
father  to  go  indoors.  Lawley  was  in  a 
pretty  good  humour  that  evening,  he 
stood  thinking  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 


then  followed  his  son,  who  hurried  to 
clean  himself  before  sitting  down.  The 
father  seemed  pleased  at  finding  the  room 
so  cheerful-looking,  his  wife  was  darning 
a  stocking,  the  youngest  girl  and  little 
David  had  gone  to  bed,  and  he  sat  down 
without  speaking  in  the  empty  chair  by 
the  fire.  Peter  took  his  seat  on  a  low 
stool  in  front  of  his  mother,  so  as  to  be 
near  the  candle  on  the  table  ;  he  waited 
for  a  few  minutes,  looking  as  though  he 
had  something  very  important  to  talk 
about,  and  then,  bringing  his  hand  from 
behind  him,  held  up  a  small  printed 
sheet:  — 

"  What  newspaper's  that,  Peter  ?*' 
asked  his  father. 

"  'T  isn't  a  newspaper,  father,"  an- 
swered the  boy,  "  it's  the  first  number 
of  a  new  magazine  ;  I  saw  it  in  a  shop 
as  I  was  coming  from  school  ;  I  had 
a  penny  in  my  pocket,  and  bought  it  to 
see  what  it  's  all  about." 

"  Oh !  Peter,"  said  his  eldest  sister, 
"  there's  some  pictures :  do  tell  us  what 
they  be  for." 

"  Shall  I  read  it,  father,"  inquired 
Peter,  looking  from  one  parent  to  the  other. 

"  Ay,  boy,  read  a  bit  if  you  will," 
was  the  answer. 

Peter  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice  ; 
he  began,  and  read  the  parts  of  the 
magazine  that  he  thought  would  most 
please  his  father,  mother,  and  sister. 
There  was  something  about  books  and 
buildings,  foreign  countries  and  animals, 
useful  discoveries  and  good  men.  Every 
body  seemed  pleased  to  hear  him  read, 
and  after  he  had  kept  on  about  half-an- 
hour  his  father  said  all  at  once : — 

*'  That's  a  niceish  sort  of  a  book, 
Peter:  I'll  stop  at  home  tonight,  a©4 
hear  a  little  more  of  it." 


THE   HONEY   BEE. 


NO.   II. 


Ik  our  first  article  we  promised  to  give  j 
the  details  of  Bee-management ;  but  be-  ] 
fore  we  come  to  particulars,  we  shall  enter  j 
more  fully  into  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  keeping  these  useful  and  I 
industrious  little  insects^  as  few  persons  I 


would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  care  of 
bees,  unless  the  benefits  to  be  hoped  for 
are  clearly  pointed  out.  And  first,  we 
may  mention  the  gain  in  domestic  enjoy- 
ment ;  how  much  of  comfort  might  a  few 
hives  of  bees  be  the  means  of  introducing 
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into  many  families,  where  the  complaint 
is  so  frequent — "  We  cannot  get  sugar  to 
our  tea," — "  We  cannot  make  fruit  pud- 
dings for  our  children," — "  We  cannot 
preserve  the  blackberries,  and  other  wild 
fruits  which  grow  so  plentifully  around 
us."  Why  ?  "  Because  we  cannot  aiford 
to  buy  sugar." 

The  answer  is: — "  Try  honey  ;  it  is 
suitable  for  either  of  these  purposes,  and 
good  and  wholesome  for  children,  who 
are  very  fond  of  it ;  or  if  you  do  not 
like  honey,  sell  it,  and  buy  sugar, — a 
pound  of  good  honey  is  worth  two  pounds 
of  sugar, — then  your  little  boys  and  girls 
may  have  a  treat.  Recollect  that  you 
have  not  to  labour  for  honey,  as  the  slave 
has  to  produce  sugar  ;  that  you  have  no 
wages  to  pay  ;  that  when  once  you  have 
made  your  few  shillings'  outlay,  all  will 
be  profit  ;  your  interest  will  be  great,  and 
your  stock  increasing  year  by  year.  The 
excellence  of  all  is,  that  the  industrious 
bees  will  work  and  toil  for  you,  while 
you  may  stand  quietly  by — not  to  grow 
idle,  but  *  lessons  of  industry  learn.'  " 

Next,  is  the  pecuniary  gain:  a  large 
Bum  of  money  is  annually  paid  for  honey 
and  wax  brought  into  this  country  from 
abroad,  the  amount  is  variously  esti- 
mated, it  may  be  taken,  however,  at  about 
£200,000.  ;  and  why  should  not  our 
English  cottagers  receive  the  whole  of 
this  sum  ?  There  can  be  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  spend  this  money  abroad, 
when  we  are  able  to  produce  as  good  an 
article  at  home.  Dr.  Mavor  tells  us  of  a 
cottager  in  Berkshire  who  cleared  £27. 
in  one  year  by  his  bees  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  with  proper  atten- 
tion, we  might  produce  enough  wax  and 
honey  for  our  national  consumption. 

In  addition  to  the  positive  benefit 
which  would  arise  from  more  extended 
bee-keeping,  there  is  an  indirect,  but  im- 
portant advantage  which  must  not  be 
overlooked  ;  namely,  the  increased  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  garden  and  orchard  ; 
for  Nature  appears  to  have  designed  the 
honey,  not  primarily  for  the  use  of  man, 
but  to  attract  the  bees  to  the  blossoms, 
that  they  may  carry  the  pollen  or  dust 
from  flower  to  flower,  and  render  them 
fertile.  It  is  a  well-known  botanical  fact, 
that  the  fructification  of  plants  is  accom- 
plished by  the  farina  or  dust  from  the 
stamens  or  pistils  of  what  are  called  the 


male  blossoms,  being  deposited  in  the 
interior  of  the  female  flowers  ;  and  thus 
orchards  have  been  known  to  produce 
double  the  crop  after  bees  were  kept, 
that  ever  they  did  before  ;  hence  it  has 
been  well  said,  ''  if  there  were  no  bees, 
there  would  be  no  apples." 

It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted 
that  so  few  persons  keep  bees,  an  occu- 
pation from  which  so  much  pleasure  as 
well  as  profit  may  be  derived  ;  and  so 
many  useful  lessons  of  industry,  and 
domestic  and  political  economy,  may  be 
learned.  And  it  is  still  more  to  be  de- 
plored, that  our  country  cottagers  almost 
universally  neglect  this,  among  the  means 
which  might  add  so  much  to  their  com- 
forts and  enjoyments.  Wherever  we  go, 
this  fact  is  plain  ;  the  little  well-culti- 
vated garden  with  its  goodly  row  of  bee- 
hives is  wanting.  Either  the  depressing 
influence  of  poverty  leaves  the  man  with- 
out the  spirit  or  the  hope  of  improving 
his  condition  ;  or  the  demoralizing  influ- 
ence of  the  beer-shop,  at  once  destroys 
his  ability  and  inclination  for  engaging  in 
any  pursuit  of  a  useful  character.  How 
beneficial,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  the 
result  to  any  family,  if  the  keeping  of 
bees,  and  the  example  of  their  wonderful 
habits,  should  lead  the  father  of  that 
family  from  low  and  sensual  pursuits,  to 
the  simple  and  natural  pleasures  associatea 
with  bee-husbandry  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  garden. 

As  these  remarks  are  made  with  the 
view  of  inducing  persons  to  make  trial  of 
this  very  profitable  branch  of  family  eco- 
nomy ;  and  those  who  may  be  disposed 
to  do  so,  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
proper  method  of  proceeding  ;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state,  that  those  who  intend  to 
commence,  should  either  purchase  a  stock 
or  hive  of  bees,  and  have  it  removed  to 
their  garden  before  spring  is  too  far  ad- 
vanced, or  make  an  engagement  for  a 
swarm  to  be  brought  home  in  May  or 
June.  The  proper  way  of  removing  them 
is,  by  tying  the  hive  in  a  cloth,  which, 
being  suspended  on  a  stick,  may  be  safely 
carried  to  the  place  where  the  bees  are  to 
remain.  In  our  article  for  next  month, 
we  intend  to  explain  the  best  methods  of 
management,  as  practised  with  much  suc- 
cess on  the  continent,  and  by  some  few 
individuals  in  this  country. 
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HOME. 


BY    BBRNARD   BARTOW. 


Where  burns  the  lov'd  hearth  brightest 

Cheering  the  social  breast? 
Where  beats  the  fond  heart  Iif2;hle6t, 

Its  humble  hopes  possessed  ? 
Where  is  the  smile  of  sadness 

Of  meek-eyed  patience  born  ? 
Worth  more  than  those  of  gladness, 

Which  mirth's  bright  cheek  adorn: 
Pleasure  is  marked  by  fleetness 

To  those  who  blindly  roam, 
While  grief  itself  hiis  sweetness 

At  Home,  dear  Home. 

There  blend  the  ties  that  strengthen 

Our  hearts  in  hours  of  grief, 
The  silver  links  that  lengthen 

Joy's  visit  when  most  brief, 
There,  eyes  in  all  their  splendour 

Are  vocal  to  the  heart, 
And  voices  gay  and  tender 

Fresh  eloquence  impart. 
Then  dost  thou  sigh  for  pleasure? 

Oh  !  do  not  blindly  roam ; 
But  seek  that  hidden  treasure 

At  Home,  dear  Home, 


Does  pure  religion  charm  tliee. 

Far  more  than  aught  below? 
Wouldst  thou  that  she  should  arm  thee 

Against  the  hour  of  woe? 
Think  not  she  dwelleth  only 

In  temples  made  for  prayer, 
For  Home  itself  were  lonely 

Without  her  presence  there; 
The  devotee  may  falter. 

The  bigot  blindly  roam. 
If  worshipless  his  altar, 

At  Home,  dear  Home* 

Love  over  it  presideth. 

With  meek  and  watchful  care, 
Its  holy  service  guidetb. 

And  shews  its  perfect  law 
If  THERE  thy  faith  shall  fail  thee— 

If  THERE  no  shrine  be  found — 
What  can  thy  prayers  avail  thee 

With  kneeling  crowds  around  ? 
Go!  leave  thy  gifts  unoffered, 

Before  religion's  dome, 
And  be  her  first  fruits  proffered 

At  Home,  dear  Home. 


RURAL   AFFAIRS. 


In  a  work  published  last  jear  (The 
Farmer)    it  is  truly    stated    that    the 
possession    of  a    quarter  of    an  acre  of 
garden    ground,    may,  and    often   will, 
make  to  the  labourer  and  to  his  family, 
the  difference  between  want  and  suffici- 
ency— between  privation  and  comfort — 
between  a  contented  mind  and  the  cheer- 
ful fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  his  station, 
■ — and  a  mind,  soured,  hardened  and  dis- 
satisfied, prepared   to  yield    to   vicious 
promptings,  or  to  violations  of  the  law. 
The  size    and    situation  of  the   garden 
must,  of  course,  depend  very  much  upon 
local  circumstances.     It  ought  not,  how- 
ever, in  any  case  to  be  so  large  as  to  in- 
terfere with  the  labourer's  regular  occupa- 
tion, or  withdraw  him  from  his  every  day 
pursuits  ;    about  a   quarter  of   an  acre, 
would  generally  be  sufficient.     With  a 
garden  of  this  size,  the  cottager  can  keep 
a  pig,  which  his  refuse  vegetables  will 
enable  him  to  rear  and  nearly  to  support. 
He   may  also  keep  bees,  the   value    of 
which  is  well  known  to  the  thrifty  house- 
wife.    These   will   serve  as   helps,  and 
enable  his  family  to  enjoy  many  little 
comforts  which  otherwise  they  would  be 
unable  to  obtain  ;  and  if  in  addition  to  his 


garden,  the  labourer  were  to  be  allowed 
a  bit  of  land  in  the  corner  of  a  field  to- 
raise  his  potatoes,  and  a  little  milk  for 
his  children  from  the  farmer's  dairy,  the 
benefit  to  him  would  be  great,  without 
being  missed  by  his  employer. 


Cultivation  of  the  Lettuce. — Mr. 
Forsyth,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, at  Alton  Towers,  tells  us  that  in 
that  county  boiled  lettuce  is  a  common 
dish,  and  recommends  an  improved  mode 
of  cultivation,  by  which  four  crops  a 
year  shall  be  regularly  secured.  He 
says,  '^Any  lettuce  will  grow  freely 
in  the  open  garden  after  the  22nd  of 
March  ;  in  any  rich  garden  soil  four  seeds 
in  a  square  foot  are  sufficient ;  three  crops 
in  summer,'off  the  same  land,may  easily  be 
got,  and  if  persons  will  go  to  the  expense 
or  trouble  of  transplanting  lettuce  many 
crops  may  be  had  ;  and  as  four  will 
grow  upon  a  square  foot,  and  weigh, 
when  young,  half  a  pound  each,  every 
square  yard  of  soil  will  produce,  in  the 
three  crops  in  the  season,  half  a  cwt. 
which  is  1 5  cwt.  to  the  pole  of  ground, 
or  120  tons  to  the  acre." 
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THE  COTTAGE  GARDEN. 
FEBRUARY. 

Proceed  with  and  complete  the  operations  of 
ja*t  month,  left  unfinished  in  sowing,  planting, 
pruning,  &c.  If  your  land  is  light  and  dry, 
BOW  onions  for  a  sprang  crop  towards  the  close  of 
the  month,  but  on  d)arse  and  heavy  soils,  it  is 
better  to  wait  to  the  middle  of  March.  Plant 
beans  for  a  full  crop  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Sow  peas,  radishes,  also  lettuce,  on 
light,  rich  soils,  for  the  frost  will  rarely  injure 
tliem.  Transplant  cos  lettuces  of  October  sow- 
ing, in  a  sunny  spot,  on  rich  light  soils;  do  not 
be  afraid  of  wincTs  and  frosts.  Sow  savoys  for 
early  planting,  also  leeks,  cabbages,  spinach, 
parsnips,  parsley  and  carrots.  Many  of  these  sow- 
ings must  depend  upon  the  weather  and  the 
nature  of  soil.  Plant  cabbages,  onions(for  seed) 
shalots,  chives,  horseradish  crowns.  Get  what 
hoeing  and  other  work  you  can  done  in  dry  days 
against  the  busy  time  of  March.  Continue  and 
conclude  the  work  of  pruning  and  nailing  fruit 
trees.  Plant  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  bushes,  also 
stocks  of  all  kinds  for  grafting  next  year,— if  fa- 
vourable weather,  grafting  may  be  begun  at 
dose  of  month. 

Flowees. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  if 
open  weather,  transplant  pinks,  carnations,  and 
other  hardy  flowers,  pot  the  roots  of  sweet-wil- 
liams, candy-tuft,  campanula,  &c.,  if  not  done  in 
the  autumn ;  make  and  repair  box  and  thrift 
edgings. 

FARMING   OPERATIONS   OF    THE 
MONTH. 

Most  of  the  business  of  last  month,"  says 
Mr.  C.  W.  Johnston,  in  his  excellent  Manual  for 
the  Cottage  Farmer,  "  may  still  be  continued ; 
the  flail,  the  spade,  and  the  dung-barrow 
during  the  season,  and  the  spade  in  open 
weather.  The  ground  should  now  be  getting 
forward  for  oats  and  barley.  Early  sown  corn 
is  least  apt  to  lodge,  and  yields  the  finest 
samples.  The  Essex  and  Kent  farmers  begin 
to  sow  their  barley  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
on  warm  dry  land.  Vetches,  peas,  beans, 
Talavera  and  other  spring  wheat  may  now  be 
sown,  and  rye  also  when  it  missed  plant  in  the 
autumn.  Look  to  your  wheat,  and  if  the  worm 
or  gnib  is  at  work,  apply  the  salt,  as  directed 
in  the  calendar  for  last  month,  and  dibble  in 
spring  wheat  in  vacant  places. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  repair  and  plant  hedges, 
&c.;  in  the  formation  of  them,  a  little  manure 
should  be  added  to  ttie  roots  of  young  plants, 
either  of  earth  or  common  compost ;  a  very 
small  quantity  of  each  will  produce  great  effects 
in  the  growth  of  quick.  Look  to  your  live  stock; 
they  very  commonly  suffer  more  severely 
this  month  and  the  next,  by  the  weather, 
than  during  any  other.  Stock  ewes  are  now 
commonly  beginning  to  lamb  :  look  carefully  lo 
their  cleanliness  and  their  warmth,  but  beware 
of  keeping  them  too  much  in  wet  yards.  The 
lambs  will  bear  a  dry  cold  better  than  a  warm 
wet  laying.  On  turnips,  all  sheep  require  hay 
or  other  dry  food :  they  will  now  well  reward 
the  most  unremitting  attention.  Lay  up  your 
fallows  in  ridges  for  the  frost  to  ameliorate,  and 
pulverize,  and  kill  the  insects.  You  may  sow 
cabbage  seed  for  planting  out  in  May  and  June. 
The  value  of  this  plant  for  feed  is  too  little 
understood;  they  may  be  employed  to  make 
good  the  deficiencies  in  the  turnip-field,  where 
the  p^ant  has  missed.  Plough  and  trench  the 
land  for  turnips  and  parsnips;  sow  your  seeds, 
dress  your  grass  land,  open  the  trenches  in  mea- 


dows; crop  pollard  trees  for  firing  and  other 
farm  purposes.  Sow  sanfoin  and  dress  it  wiUi 
gypsum :  lib.  to  a  square  rod  is  sufficient.  The 
waters  are  now  commonly  out — the  ditches  are 
full — neither  frost  nor  evaporation  diminishes 
the  quantity ;  the  land  is  therefore  thoroughly 
saturated,  and  if  vegetation  becomes  active,  the 
injury  to  your  crops  from  standing  water  in- 
creases ;  closely  examine,  therefore,  your  drains.**" 

To  MAKE  GOOD  BUTTER  IN  WINTER. — We 

often  hear  the  complaint  that  winter  butter  is 
poor.  Ours  was  so  for  several  seasons.  It  was 
very  slow  in  coming,  and  frothy,  white,  and 
sometimes  bitter  ;  while  butter  made  from  the 
same  kind  of  milk  in  the  warm  season  w  as  good. 
I  devised  many  plans  for  improvement,  such  as 
throwing  in  salt,  warm  milk,  scalding  cream, 
&c. ;  but  to  no  purpose.  At  length  I  scalded 
my  milk  when  brought  from  the  cow,  after- 
wards setting  it  in  either  a  cold  or  warm  place 
as  most  convenient.  I  mean,  I  communicated 
sufficient  heat  to  my  milk  to  destroy  the  effect 
which  frosty  feed  in  autumn  or  dry  feed  in  win- 
ter had  upon  it.  Since  which  time  we  have 
made  (with  fifteen  minutes*  churning)  purer, 
sweeter,  and  more  yellow  butter  than  we  ever 
made  in  summer — and  sometimes  from  frozen 
cream  gradually  warmed.  And  were  it  not  that 
the  increase  oi  manufactories,  the  pursuit  of 
fashion,  and  other  causes  combined,  render  help- 
ing hands  in  the  dairy  room,  now-a-days,  very 
scarce,  I  should  be  at  the  trouble  of  scalding  my 
milk  before  setting  it,  during  the  summer,  as 
well  as  in  winter,  for  surely,  butter  made  in 
this  way  possesses  a  delicious  richness  and  dry- 
ness which  cannot  be  found  in  any  other. — 
Boston  Cultivator. 

A  Good  Example --/S'pac?e  Culture. — 
Lord  Cloncurry  has  published  the  following 
offer  to  his  tenantry  in  the  Limerick  Reporter : 
— "  Convinced  of  the  superiority  of  spade  culti- 
vation, both  as  to  amount  of  produce  and  im- 
provement to  the  ground,  I  offer  to  my  tenants 
in  Limerick  the  following  prizes: — To  the 
farmer  on  my  estate  holding  not  more  than  one 
hundred  acres,  who  shall  have  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  land  cultivated  by  the  spade,  not  Jess 
than  nine  inches  deep,  and  sown  with  oats  be- 
fore March  20th,  1848,  a  prize  of  £50 ;  to  the 
second  largest  quantity,  £20  ;  to  the  farmer 
holding  not  more  than  forty  acres,  £20  for  the 
greatest  quantity,  and  a  prize  of  £15  for  the 
second  largest  quantity.— (Signed)  Cloncurry. 
Pay  Attention. — Much  good  often  arises 
from  attention  to  what  appear  to  be  trifles.  In 
the  county  of  Suffolk  a  very  productive  kind  of 
wheat  is  grown,  called  "  Spalding*s  Prolific," 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  carefulness  of 
a  man  in  humble  circumstances.  A  writer  in 
the  Agricultural  Society's  Journal  states,  that 
"thirteen  years  ago  Spalding,  a  labouring  man, 
while  thrashing  in  his  master's  bam,  found 
three  or  four  particularly  fine  ears  of  wheat; 
these  he  had  the  foresight  to  pick  out  and  plant 
in  his  garden ;  the  next  year  he  again  sowed  the 
produce,  and  the  third  year  grew  a  quarter  of 
an  acre;  he  then  sold  his  entire  growth,  which 
was  sufficient  to  plant  ten  acres :  the  produce  of 
this  was  upwards  of  eight  quarters  per  acre.  A 
small  subscription  was  raised  by  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers  ibr  Spalding ;  he  died  a  few  years 
since:  there  are  still  some  of  the  family  living 
at  Barningham.  Spalding  has  done  as  much  for 
his  country  as  many  more  public  men ;  though 
unknown,  he  has  had  his  naTne  widely  disse- 
minated, though  perhaps  he  did  not  reap  any 
very  great  worldly  benefit  from  his  discovery." 
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VARIETIES. 


Ouatorx.-— I  think  the  West  part  of  oratory 
is  plainness— to  make  every  word  and  sentence 
well  understood. —  TiUotson, 

Cheerfulness. — A  woman  maybe  of  great 
assistance  to  her  hushind  in  business,  by 
wearing  a  cheerful  smile  continually  on  her 
countenance.  A  man's  perplexities  and  gloomi- 
ness are  increased  a  hundred-fold  when  his 
better-half  moves  about  with  a  continual  scowl 
upon  her  brow.  A  pleasant  cheerful  wife  is  a 
rainbow  set  in  the  sky,  when  her  husband's 
mind  is  tossed  with  storms  and  tempests ;  but 
a  dissatisfied  and  fretful  wife,  in  the  hour  of 
trouble,  is  like  one  of  those  fiends  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  torture  lost  spirits. 

Hats.— Once  or  twice  I  have  lost  my  hat  or 
got  it  exchanged.  To  prevent  this,  I  now 
follow  the  safe  practice  of  writing  my  name  in 
the  inside.  It  is  not  amiss  also  to  note  down 
the  time  you  first  use  it. 

Umbrellas. — No  article  is  more  liable  to  be 
lost  or  exchanged.  The  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing this,  is  either  to  get  your  name  engraved  on 
the  handle,  or  marked  with  white  paint  on  the 
under  side  of  the  covermg.  It  will  be  a  nice 
kitle  job  for  s»me  of  your  children. 

Use  of  Glass. — There  is  no  doubt  that  glJss 
snay  be  used  for  many  purposes  to  which  it  is 
not  at  present  applied.  It  might  be  very  usefully 
substituted  for  metal  to  form  the  roofs  or  verandas, 
thus  obviating  the  darkening  of  the  rooms,  which 
is  caused  by  the  metal;  the  only  proviso  being, 
that  the  glass  for  this  and  such  like  purposes  be 
sufficiently  stout.  For  coal-plates,  area-gratings, 
or  the  covering  of  cellars,  where  much  light  is 
required,  and  the  top  is  to  be  used  as  a  yard  or 
passage,  thick,  rough  plate  glass  might  be 
advantageously  used  ;  also  for  the  risers,  and  in 
some  cases,  even  the  treads  of  stairs,  where  light 
is  require"^!  in  the  basement,  or  to  stairs  under- 
neath. For  any  of  these  purposes,  if  air  as  well 
as  light  is  required,  the  glass  might,  of  course, 
be  perforated,  as  stout,  rough  plat«-glass  is  very 
strong,  and  will  bear  a  very  considerable  weight. 
Glass  has  often  been  recommended  for  the  pur- 
poses of  conveying  gas,  water,  and  electric  tele- 
graph wires ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  has  not 
come  into  general  use  for  these  purposes,  parti- 
cularly for  water,  as  being  so  very  cleanly  and 
not  subject  to  corosion  to  any  extent.  The 
black  bottle-glass  is  best  for  these  appliances. 
Glass  pipes  might  also  be  usetl  in  houses  for 
Inlying  on  water,  and  gas,  and  for  house-drains, 
and  traps,  as  glass  is  easily  bent  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  green 
glass  possesses  great  strength.  The  bottoms  of 
sewers  might  also  be  lined  with  glass.  Cisterns, 
meat-safes,  and  shelves  for  larders,  might  be 
formed  of  this  useful  material  with  good  effect. 
Glass  tabes  and  side-boards,  wash-stands,  sinks, 
taps,  and  even  glass  doors,  where  light  is  reouisite 
would  form  useful  and  elegant  objects.  There 
are  an  immense  number  of  purposes  connected 
with  ourdomesticeconomyin  which  glass  would 
be  very  useful :  thus,  spoons,  dishes,  b;isins,  and 
numerous  culinary  utensils  might  be  formed  of 
this  material. — Builder, 

Habits. — There  are  habits,  not  only  of  drink- 
ing, swearing,  and  lying,  and  of  some  other 
things,  which  are  commonly  acknowledged  to 
be  habits,  but  of  every  modification  of  action, 
speech,  and  thought.  Man  is  a  bundle  of  habits. 
There  are  habits  of  industry,  attention,  vigilance, 
advertency  ;  of  a  prompt  obedience  to  the  judg- 
ment occurring,  or  of  yielding  to  the  lirst  im- 
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ulse  of  passion  ;  of  extending  our  views  to  the 
u'ure,  or  of  resting  upon  the  present ;  of  appre- 
hending, methodizing,  reasoning;  of  indolence, 
dilatoriness,  of  vanity,  self-conceit,  melancholy, 
partiality  ;  of  fretfuli)ess,susi»icion,  captiuusness, 
censoriousness;  of  pride,  ambition, covetousness, 
of  overreaching,  intriguing,  projecting ;  in  a  word, 
there  is  not  a  quality  or  mncUon,  either  uf  body 
or  mnd,  which  does  not  feel  the  influence  of  this 
great  law  of  animated  nature. — Paley. 

Cleanliness. — Many  persons  have  an  idea 
that  dirt  does  children  no  harm  ;  but  they  are  in 
a  grievous  error.  Infants,  especially,  should  be 
well  washed  all  over  in  warm  water  once  or 
twice  every  day.  How  common  it  is  to  see 
painful  running  sores  on  the  necks  of  very  young 
children,  caused  entirely  by  the  parent's  ne- 
glecting to  wash  between  the  folds  of  the  skm! 
These  folds  or  creases  should  be  carefully  wiped 
dry  after  washing,  and  sometimes  powdered, 
otherwise  they  are  very  apt  to  chafe  and  become 
sore,  even  when  not  irritated  by  dirt.  It  is  true 
that  the  mother  of  a  family  may  often  find  it 
difficult  to  spare  the  necessary  time  for  washing 
and  cleaning  all  her  children  :  but  if  she  set  about 
her  duties  in  a  right  spirit,  affection  for  her  off- 
spring will  lead  her  to  those  habits  of  order 
which  will  lighten  many  a  difficulty  and  show 
her  that  in  the  end  to  be  clean  is  the  least  trouble. 

Bad  Smells.— Mr.  Maywood,  one  of  the 
sanitary  reporters  on  the  state  of  Sheffield,  nar- 
rates a  case  which  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
carelessness  with  which  noxious  matteis,  such 
as  the  draining  of  a  privy  into  a  dwelling,  are 
regarded  by  many  of  the  humbler  classes.  "  Do 
you  not  perceive  an  unpleasant  smell  from  that 
place  behind  your  house?"  "  No,  nowt  as  I 
'now  on." — "  What!  does  not  that  wet  which, 
runs  down  your  wall  smell  bad  sometimes?"— 
"Sometimes!  It  does  a  bit  of  a  mornin',  but 
nought  to  mean  aught." — "  Have  you  lived  here 
long  ?" — "  About  sixteen  years." — "  Pretty  good 
health  since  you  came?" — "Pretty  middling, 
considering." — "  What  family  have  you  had?" — 
*'  O've  had  fourteen  childer." — '*  Have  they  had 
pretty  good  health,  as  well  as  yourself?" — 
"  Nay,  o've  buried  'em  all  but  three."—"  Were 
they  all  bom  in  this  house?" — "  No,  four  were 
bom  in  Derbyshire — three  of  these  are  still 
living,  but  the  youngest  on  'em  died  here  !'* 

Walking  Exercise. — Walking  is  good ;  not 
merely  stepping  from  shop  to  shop,  or  from 
neighbour  to  neighbour,  but  stretching  out  into 
the  country,  to  the  freshest  fields  and  highest 
ridges,  and  quiet  lanes.  However  sullen  the 
imagination  may  have  been  among  its  griefs  at 
home,  here  it  cheers  up  and  smiles.  However 
listless  the  limbs  may  have  been  sustaining  a 
too  heavy  heart,  here  they  are  braced,  and  the 
lagging  gait  becomes  buoyant  ag  in.  However 
perverse  the  memory  may  have  been  in  present- 
ing all  that  was  agonizing,  and  insisting  only  on 
what  cannot  be  retrieved,  here  it  is  at  first  dis- 
regarded, and  then  it  sleeps.  The  mere  breathing 
of  the  cold  wind  on  the  commonest  high v\ ays  is 
rest  and  comfort  in  comparison,  which  must  be 
felt  at  such  times  to  be  believed.-//.  Martineaxt. 

The  Alphabet. — The  alphabet  may  be 
varied  so  many  millions  of  times,  that  if  a  man 
could  accomplish  the  impossible  task  of  reading 
one  hundred  thousand  words  in  an  hour,  it  would 
require  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  men  to  read  those  words,  according 
to  the  above  hourly  proportion,  in  twenty  thou- 
sand years. 
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OLD  BETTY  GRIMSHAWE  AND  HER  DAUGHTERS. 


Elizabeth  Grimshawe,  or,  as  she  was 
generally  called,  Betty  Grimsliawe,  lived 
in  one  of  the  many  busy  towns  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Her  hus- 
band had  been  a  mason,  and  by  means  of 
a  small  fortune  of  a  hundred  pounds  or 
two  that  Betty  had  brought  him,  had 
latterly  become  a  contractor  for  the  con- 
struction cf  such  rows  of  small  houses,  as 
go  to  make  up  the  architectural  bulk  of 
the  manufiicturing  towns  of  the  north  of 
England,  and  form  the  homes  of  its  indus- 
trial population.  John  was  gradually 
accumulating  upon  the  nest-egg  Betty 
had  brought  him,  for  he  was  careful,  and 
his  wife,  indeed,  overmuch  so,  and  was 
beginning  to  think  of  larger  contracts, 
when  he  was  carried  off  in  the  prime  of 
life.  Betsy  was  left  with  two  daughters, 
Betsy  and  Grace. 

To  say  true,  John  Grimshawe's  match 
with  Betty  had.  been  one  more  of  pru- 
dence than  of  love.  At  the  period  of 
her  marriage,  Mrs.  Grimshawe  had  passed 
the  first  bloom  of  youth  some  years,  and 
was  not  withal  very  remarkable  for  per- 
sonal attractions  :  quite  the  reverse.  Un- 
fortunately, she  did  not  attempt  to  com- 
pensate for  her  natural  deficiencies,  either 
by  attention  to  cleaidiness  of  person,  and 
neatness  of  attire,  or  by  the  cultivation 
of  an  amiable  disposition.  In  short,  she 
was  a  slovenly,  dirty  old  woman,  with  a 
round  back,  large  grey  eyes,  and  a  short 
flat  fiice.  Betty  was  very  close,  and  very 
suspicious.  She  took  a  hostile  view  of 
humanity.  She  cared  for  nobody,  and 
dia  not  wish  any  one  to  care  for  her. 
She  used  to  sit  on  her  accustomed  side 
of  the  fire,  in  her  old  worn  and  greasy 
chair,  with  an  unwashed  face,  uncombed 
hair,  and  uncut  nails,  no  bad  representa- 
tive of  the  juvenile  ideal  of  a  witeh :  the 
little  girls  in  the  street  used  whisperijigly 
to  call  her  one.  There  she  used  to  sit, 
moping,  and  grumbling,  and  chattering 
to  herself,  her  thoughts  dwelling  on  her 
savings,  for  after  her  husband's  death 
she  became  every  day  more  and  more 
avaricious. 

It  was  a  pity,  a  sore  pity,  on  account 
of  the  daughters,  that  the  father  had 
been  cut  off.  The  elder  of.  the  two, 
Betsy,  when  he  died,  was  about  eight 
years  of  age,  and  had  had  the  advantao-e 
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of  some  "  schooling,"  had  learnt  to  read 
and  write  a  little.  But  after  their  father's 
death  the  miserly  old  woman  sent  neither 
of  her  children  to  school  ;  she  dressed 
them  in  an  out-of-the-way,  ungainly 
fashion.  What  was  Avorse  than  the  want 
of  book-learning,  the  mother  held  no 
sweet  parental  communion  with  her  chil- 
dren ;  she  ruled  them,  but  hardly  be- 
tra^'ed  an  interest  in  them  ;  the}^  were 
influenced  by  fear  more  than  by  love  : 
she  exhibited  to  them  not  onl}^  a  distrust 
of  their  neighbours,  but  of  their  relations 
and  even  of  themselves.  The  neighbours 
never  went  within  their  doors,  nor  thev 
within  their  neighbours'. 

Betsy  and  Grace  grew  up,  Grace 
turned  out  to  be  a  comely  girl,  and 
though  her  bringing  up  had  made  her 
rather  demure,  she  had  evideiitly  the 
"making"  of  a  loveable  woman  within 
her.  Pity  that  she  had  not,  as  she  de- 
served, been  surrounded  with  blithe, 
generous  and  happy  hearts,  in  a  clean 
and  comfortable  home.  She  had  been 
used  to  nothing  but  scanty  fare,  outland- 
ish clothing,  and  to  grumblings  and  re- 
pinings  on  the  part  of  her  miserable  old 
mother.  She  yearned  for  something, 
though  she  knew  not  what :  a  different 
kind  of  home,  a  different  way  of  passing 
the  time,  a  different  kind  of  life  alto- 
gether. She  had  an  instisct  for  some- 
thing different.  A  different  mother  ? 
No,  No  !  poor  girl !  withal  she  loved  her 
mother. 

Old  Betty  v/ould  allow  no  cleaning 
or  "  tidying,*'  else  Grace  might  have 
found  a  constant  congenial  occupation. 
The  old  woman  had  no  notion  of  spend- 
ing monej'^  on  soap,  and  she  sent  her 
girls  to  bed  every  night,  long  before  they 
could  fail  asleep,  to  save  candles.  Grace 
frequently  expressed  a  wish  to  go  into 
service  ;  but  Mrs.  Grimshawe  jealously 
retained  her  daughters  about  her  ;  she 
dreaded  any  attacliments  they  might 
form  away  from  herself.  Now  all  this 
time,  this  old  woman  was  in  the  receipt 
of  twenty  pounds  a  quartet,  and  still  she 
sat  twiddling  her  thumbs  among  her  heaps 
of  old  lumber,  grumbling  and  repin-'ng, 
making  herself  miserable  and  her  daugh- 
ters too. 

Betsy  was  like  the  mother,  and  took 
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wonderfully  to  her  ways.  She  resembled 
her  in  person  and  mind  too.  People  used 
to  say  that  she  would  be  the  old  woman 
over  again.  She  did  not  like  her  sister 
over-much. 

As  for  poor  Grace,  she  was  found  out 
by  a  young  wool-sorter,  who  could  pay 
the  rent  of  a  cottage,  furnish  it  with  a 
clock,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  rocking  chair, 
and  a  four-post  bed-  stead,  which  almost 
filled  the  upstairs  apartment.  As  old 
Betty  could  oppose  no  reason  to  the 
match,  she  became  unreasonable.  But 
as  unreasonableness  cannot  stand  in  the 
face  of  a  good  argument,  or  a  just  quarrel, 
Mrs.  GrJmshawe  had  to  give  in.  She  did 
so  with  many  undefined  threats,  and  a 
determination  to  consider  that  she  had 
but  one  daughter — Betsy. 

Betsy  at  first  was  inspired  with  ill- 
natured  envy  by  the  marriage.  But,  by 
and  b}",  she  rejoiced  that  her  good-looking 
sister  was  out  of  the  way  ;  she  had  felt 
that  people  were  apt  to  draw  compari- 
sons between  them  ;  she  could  not  help 
doing  so  herself ;  and  self-interest,  a  base, 
perverted  self-interest,  whispered  that  she 
should  now  be — the  sole  object  of  her 
mother's  love  ? — no  !  the  sole  inheritor 
of  her  means.  In  the  miserable  infatua- 
tion of  such  an  idea,  we  already  discern 
Betsy's  likeness  to  her  mother. 

Grace's  marriage  had  gone  by  a  few 
3'ears,  and  had  almost  been  forgotten  at 
ho.me,  when  old  Betty  fell  ill.  The  doc- 
tor was  even  sent  for  at  last ;  but  the 
only  nurse  and  attendant  was  Betsy. 
The  old  woman  became  worse,  and  the 
doctor  warned  Betsy  that  her  mother 
might  die.  But  Betsy  was  not  afraid, 
and  did  not  seem  to  care  a  great  deal. 
At  length,  the  doctor,  feared  that  the  old 
woman  could  not  see  many  more  days, 
and  advised  Betsy  to  have  some  friendly 
neighbour  to  spend  the  nights  with  her. 
Still  Betsy  was  not  afraid.  And  one 
night,  Betsy  thought  her  mother  was 
dead  j — for  she  had  no  experience  of  the 
sick.  She  thought  her  mother  dead  ; — and 
the  daughter,  was  she  struck  with  dis- 
may, was  she  overwhelmedwith  grief,  was 
she  filled  with  awe  in  the  presence  of 
death  ?  Alas  !  she  was  collected  enough  ! 
Her  neighbours  were  not  friends,  and  she 
did  not  summon  them.  The  hardy  girl 
thought  to  herself  that  her  sister  Avould 
now  be  entitled  to  half  the  property  left 


by  the  mother,  and  began  to  ransack 
drawers  and  cupboards,  and  to  open 
boxes,  in  order  to  gloat  over  treasures 
that  had  always  been  hid  from -her,  and 
to  save  them  from  her  sister  :  for  strange 
to  say,  Mrs.  Grimshawe  had  constantly 
preserved,  even  from  her  daughter  Betsy, 
the  secret  of  her  worldly  means  and 
worldly  savings,  and  had  constantly  com- 
plained of  the  bitterness  of  her  poverty. 
Betsy  discovered  nests  of  sovereigns — 
bright  gold  pieces — bundles  of  bank-notes 
— receipts  and  deeds.  She  found  a  will. 
She  could  read  enough  to  find  out  that 
everything  was  left  to  herself. 

*'  Thank  God  '."..she  exclaimed,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together. — Only  think  of 
the  blasphemy  of  the  speech  ! 

What  is  that ! — what  is  it,  at  this  dead 
hour  of  the  night  that  seems  to  answer 
her  exclamation  ?  She  becomes  afraid — 
she  quivers — she  trembles  from  head  to 
foot — it  is  the  corpse  !  It  raises  itself  up, 
it  glares  with  dim  eyes  around. 

When  Betsy  recovered  from  her  terror, 
she  found  that  she  had  been  mistaken  in 
supposing  her  mother  dead.  The  ]a,tter 
at  length  began  to  moan  and  move  a  little, 
and  the  doctor,  next  day,  thought  there 
was  some  sign  of  a  change.  Betsy  con- 
trived to  put  things  to  rights  as  well  as 
she  could.  She  could  not,  however,  re-ad- 
just certain  locks  she  had  broken  in  her 
misguided  and  unnatural  haste.  Her 
mother  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
resume  her  position  in  the  old  chair  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  and  Betsy  thought 
to  supply  an  explanation  of  any  evidences 
her  mother  might  discover  of  her  tres- 
passes in  harping  on  the  difiiculty  she 
had  had  in  finding  anywhere  clean  old 
linen  rags  to  dress  the  blisters  with.  Had 
the  dim  eyes  of  the  old  woman  seen  any- 
thing on  that  fearful  night  ?  or  did  she 
guess  that  Betsy's  greed  and  avarice  had 
been  at  work  in  anticipation  of  her 
death  ?  Her  silence  was  ominous  ;  and 
Betsy  thought  so  too,  and  bitterly  re- 
pented of  her  indiscretion. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  old  woman  had 
seen  Betsy's  operations.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances would  have  escaped  her 
memory,  or  have  been  looked  upon  as  the 
effect  of  a  disordered  fancy,  had  they 
not  been  confirmed  by  the  after-evidence, 
not  the  least  part  of  which  consisted  in 
Betsy's  awkward  attempts  to  account  for 
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broken  locks  and  tlie  displacement  and 
disorder  of  things  which  had  long  been 
undisturbed. 

The  old  woman  never  completely  re- 
gained her  usual  health  and  strength. 
She  might  have  recovered  from  her  bodily 
ailments,  but  that  a  disease  of  the  mind 
now  grew  up  and  kept  her  back.  The 
knowledge  she  had  acquired  of  her 
daughter's  indifference  and  faithlessness, 
rankled  in  her  bosom.  The  cunning  old 
woman  never,  however,  breathed  a  word 
of  her  suspicion  to  the  object  of  it. 
Betsy  on  the  other  hand  augured  rightly 
when  she  suspected  that  she  had  not 
been  able  to  lull  the  doubts  which  must 
have  arisen  in  her  mother's  mind,  and 
knew  enough  of  her  parent  to  be  aware 
that  her  silence  did  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate a  mind  at  ease.  A  circumstance 
occurred  too,  which  Betsy  could  not  ex- 
plain, and  which  consequently  perplexed 
her  much :  she  found  that  while  she  was 
absent  one  day,  to  make  some  purchases, 
the  doctor  had  been  engaged  writing  for 
her  mother  by  the  bedside.  So,  they 
lived,  this  mother  and  daughter  :  instead 
of  being  animated  with  gentle  love,  and 
encouraging  and  endearing  tenderness 
towards  each  other,  their  minds  were 
filled  with  nothing  but  wickedness  and 
bad  passions. 

The  doctor  had  indeed  been  writing 
something  for  his  patient,  who  had  taken 
to  bed  again  ;  this  time,  not  to  rise  from 
it.  She  grew  gradually  weaker,  and 
wasted  daily,  till  at  length  she  did  die 
in  very  truth,  more  suddenly  than  had 
been  expected. 

The  daughter  again  thought  to  herself, 
surely  mother  is  dead  ;  but  not  to  be 
deceived  this  time,  she  actually  pinched 
the  flesh  of  the  departed  between  her 
nails  to  convince  herself  that  sense  and 
feeling  were  gone. 

It  was  not  mid-night  this  time,  but 
broad  noon. 

The  doctor's  step  is  on  the  stair  ;  but 
Betsy  does  not  hear  it :  she  is  absorbed  ; 
she  is  busy,  on  her  knees,  amid  the  con- 
tents of  chests,  cupboards,  trunks  and 
boxes,  scattered  everywhere  around  her. 

Again  she  discovers  the  will,  the  iden- 
tical document  "  Thank  Grod,  again  ! 
all  is  right !  " 

Her  eyes  were  illumined  with  an  ex- 
quisite but  miserable  satisfaction  as  the 


doctor  lifted  the  latch  ;  though  she  had 
sufficient  humanity  left  to  be  struck 
with  shame  as  her  eyes  met  his.  He 
turned  away  in  disgust,  and  drove  his 
gig  to  the  cottage  of  Grace,  whom  he 
found  engaged  in  kneading  bread,  and 
laughing  and  prattling  with  two  little 
children  who  were  dragging  and  playing 
about  her  gown  and  apron-corners.  He 
broke  the  news  of  her  m.other's  death, 
and  poor  Grace,  sinking  into  a  chair, 
sobbed  and  cried  aloud. 

"  Mammy  cry ! "  said  little  Benjie, 
and  he  held  up  his  little  palm,  and 
scolded  and  threatened  the  worthy  doc- 
tor as  the  cause  of  his  mother's  anguish. 

"  Come  hither,  my  little  boy,"  cried 
Gmce  to  her  chUd,  "mammy  cries  be- 
cause her  mammy  is  dead." 

As  little  Benjie  had  never  seen  his 
grandmother,  he  could  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  his  mother's  words,  but 
he  clasped  his  hands  round  her  neckj  and 
cried  too,  and  sobbed,  and  wiped  her  ejm 
with  his  little  pinafore,  and  kissed  her, 

"  You  must  go  up  and  look  after  your 
property,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  I  will  go  up  to  see  my  poor  mother," 
said  Grace  ;  "  she  would  not  see  me  in 
life,  but  now  she  cannot  refuse  me ; 
Betsy  will  take  care  of  the  things  ;  she 
is  not  married,  and  can  have  them  all, 
poor  thing ;  I  am  so  comfortable  myself 
with  my  husband  and  the  dear  little 
things — bless  them  ! 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  the  doctor 
looked  in  upon  Betsy  ;  Grace  and  her 
husband,  and  a  few  distant  relatives  who 
had  been  invited  to  take  a  part  in  the 
burial  of  one  of  whom  they  had  seen 
little  in  her  life- time — all  now  assembled 
at  the  house  of  the  deceased. 

*'  Is  there  a  will  ?"  inquired  the  doc- 
tor, after  he  had  passed  through  the 
ordinary  formalities,  and  taken  a  seat. 

"  There  is,"  said  Betsy,  with  bated 
breath  ;  '^  there  is  a  will  in  that  chest." 

"Let  us  see  it,"  said  the  doctor. 

Betsy,  her  hands  trembling  with  ex- 
citement, produced  the  document. 

"  Hem — date — ah  !  I  have  a  later 
one  in  my  possession,  which  cancels  this 
of  course."  Having  delivered  himself 
of  these  few  words,  the  doctor  pulled  out 
of  his  pocket  a  will  which  the  late  Mrs. 
Grimshawe  had  entrusted  to  his  keeping, 
duly  attested  and  signed. 
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As  he  read,  poor  Betsy  swooned. 
Grace  descried  the  cause  of  her  illness, 
and  hastened  to  re-assiire  her  by  asking 
her  to  accept  of  all  their  mother  had  left  ; 
for  it  now  appeared  that  everything  was 
left  to  Grace. 

It  -was  explained  to  Grace  that  her 
mother  had  left  considerable  propcrtj^,  and 
that  she  owed  a  duty  to  her  own  family 
as  well  as  a  kindness  to  her  sister. 

Still  Grace  was  dissatisfied,  till  it  was 
arrnnged,  as  it  finally  was,  between  her- 
self and  husband,  that  they  should  give 
Betsy  the  half  of  whatever  property  they 


were   entitled   to   by   the  will    of    her 
mother. 

13etsy  is  now  growing  old— and  every 
year  becomes  more  like  her  mother  ;  but 
sh«  is  not  quite  so  miserly,  is  more  sociable, 
and  often  visits  Grace  to  amuse  her  chil- 
dren. There  is  no  doubt  that  she  is 
much  happier  on  the  half  than  she  could 
have  been  on  the  whole  of  her  mother's 
little  fortune,  which  she  coveted,  and  that 
Grace's  conduct  was  a  practical  lesson  in 
loving-kindness,  which  was  not  without 
its  eifect. 


HEALTH  AND  CLEANLINESS. 


"  Nothing  really  worth  liaving  or  caring 
about  in  this  world,"  said  Sir   Walter 
Scott,  "is  iinconimon.'"     This  was  said 
truly.     We  are  apt,  nevertheless,  to  be 
insensible  to  the  blessings  we  possess  in 
things  easily  attainable.     The  bountiful 
supply  of  water,  in  most  of  the  habitable 
parts    of  the  earth,  does  not  call   forth 
from  men  that  constant  feeling  of  grate- 
ful satisfaction  which  it  deserves  to  do. 
Certainlj^,  men  do   not   use  the  clement 
so  profusely  and  to  so  nmch  purpose  as 
they  ought.      They  drink  it  ;  like  food 
and    air,    it  is    perfectly  necessary    to 
them.     But  when  they  are  collected  into 
large  masses  in  towns,  what  a  dirty  pud- 
dle is  swallowed  by  them  in  place  of  the 
liquid  crystal  from  the  hands  of  nature. 
By  and  by,  when  men  are  farther  advanced 
in  social  arrangements,  and  are  able  to 
co-operate  better,  our  large  cities  will  be 
supplied  with  a  beverage  very  different 
from  the  wretched  stuff  now  thrown  into 
the  cisterns.      In    connexion   with   the 
abundant  natural  supply  of  water,  how- 
ever, ail  that  we  have  to  say  on  the  pre- 
sent  occasion  is,  that  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  uncleanliness,  founded  on   a 
deficiency  of  water.     Speaking  in  a  wide 
sense  at  least  there  can  be  no  excuse  : 
speaking  in  a  national  sense  for  example, 
there  is  abundance  of  water  in  England, 
and  the  people  could  have  no  excuse  in 
the  want  of  water  for  being  dirty,  where 
there  is  so  much.    Unfortunately  it  is  too 
true  that  we  cannot  forget  that   whole 
districts  and  streets,  in  towns,  are  shame- 
fully unsupplied  with  water.     Something 
has  been  done  lately  in  the  larger  cities, 
by  establishing-  baths  tind  v/ash-houseis. ' 


The  good  which  these  places  do  must  stop 
short  with  the  amount  of  clean  people  and 
clothes  which  they  turn  out,  unless  tliey 
shew  to  the  public  in  general  how  cheap 
it  is  to  be  clean.  It  is  surprising  that 
private  individuals,  long  ago,  have  not 
for  their  own  profit  in  every  town  got  up 
baths  and  wash-houses.  It  would  be  a 
new  kind  of  business,  and  one  sure  for  some 
time  not  to  be  overcrowded.  The  old 
bath-keepers  are  an  antiquated  race  of 
people,  who  are  becoming  obsolete  :  they 
charge  one  and  sixpence,  two  shillings, 
and  three  shillings  for  a  plain  bath  of 
warm  water.  In  this  way  they  are  able 
to  supply  a  few  individuals  to  whom 
money  is  of  little  consequence,  or  an  in- 
valid who  is  obliged  to  have  a  bath  ;  but 
they  fail  to  create  any  general  wish  or 
demand  for  their  own  conveniences. 

The  English  are  a  tolerably  clean  peo- 
ple. Their  travellers,  in  France  for  the 
first  time,  are  apt  to  smile  at  the  diminu- 
tive substitutes  they  find  in  the  bed- 
chambers there  in  the  place  of  their  own 
wash-hand- basins.  But,  after  all,  though 
we  wash  our  hands  and  faces,  the  French 
use  baths  more  freely  than  the  English, 
and  are  oftener  found  washing  their  en- 
tire bodies.  Granting  that  the  English 
are  tolerably  clean  in  the  matter  of  their 
faces  and  hands,  their  houses  and  clothes, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  do  not 
seem  sufhcientl}'"  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  their  whole  bodies 
clean.  Suppose  the  English  were  the 
cleanest  people  in  the  world,  it  would  be 
fearful  to  think,  when  we  know  what 
they  are,  how  dirty  the  rest  of  the  world 
must  be.    Though  there  exists  a  woful 
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absence  of  baths  in  English  houses,  though 
we  find  a  full-length  bath  in  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy  only,  and  not  always   in 
these,  still  what  are  called  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  of  people  manage  by  soap 
and  water,  and  towels,  to  keep  their  skins 
respectably  clean.    Perhaps  your  English 
gentleman,  or  lady,  is  as  clean  a  person 
as  it  is  possible  to  find.     The  women 
again  of  the  middle  classes  are  clean,  and 
many  of  the  female  servants  in  the  better 
sorts  of  families  have  acquired  habits  of 
cleanliness  which  entitle  them  to  esteem 
and  respect.     But  still  the  larger  mass  of 
the  people,  and  their  families,  are  not  so 
free   from    outward   impurities  as  they 
might  be.     It  is  very  true  that  they  have 
less  time  for  luxuries — that  they  have 
less  money — less  convenience — less  every- 
thing.   But  it  is  also  true  that  cleanliness 
should  not  be  viewed  as  a  luxury,  but  as 
a  necessity  ;  that  it  is  an  economical  in- 
stead of  an  expensive  habit ;  and  that  it 
is  productive  of  happy  effects  in  all  con- 
ditions of  life  without  any  exception. 

The  working  classes,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  unfortunately  have  not  the  same 
opportunities   as  those  in  easy  circum- 
stances of  being  clean,  are  the  very  people 
who  require  the  most  washing  and  scrub- 
bing.    They   perspire  more,  from  their 
bodily  exertions.     A  great  quantity  of 
perspiration  is  constantly  passing  ofi-  from 
the  skin  of  all  persons.     Suppose  this  per- 
spiration be  not  always  perfectly  palpable 
and  apparent  to  your  senses,  no  matter, 
it  is  passing  off  notwithstanding.     Medi- 
cal men  have  tried  to  find  out  as  near  as 
possible  how  much  matter  passes  off  in 
this  way,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  full-grown-man,  in  a  state  of  health, 
emits  from  his  surface  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  and  in  a  temperate  climate  like  our 
own,  as  much  as  two  or  three  pounds  in 
weight.    Recollect  that  the  skin  is  a  very 
extensive  thing :  if  it  were  all  separated 
from  the  flesh  underneath,  and  spread  out 
on  a  board,  it  would  be  found  to  cover  a 
great  number  of  square  feet.     Now  the 
skin  is  dotted  all  over  very  closely  with 
little  pores,  which  the  naked  eye  cannot 
see,  and  each  of  these  pores  distils  from 
its  mouth  a  thin  vapour.     The  watery 
part  of  this  vapour  flies  oft' — evaporates — 
is  dried  up  ;    the  sedimentary  part  re- 
mains.    If  you  dissolve  a  little  common 


table-salt  in  water,  in  a  plate,  and  leave  it     elastic   state.     All  this  it   is  generally 


to  stand,  you  will,  by  and  by,  see  that 
the  water  has  flown  off,  and  that  the  salt 
remains  like  a  thin  crust  over  the  plate. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  salty,  or  more 
correctly  saline,  matters  in  the  perspi- 
ration ;  the  object  of  the  whole  process 
being,  in  fact,  in  a  great  measure  to  get 
rid  of  these.  Now  these  saline  matters 
are  left  as  dirt  or  refuse  on  the  skin, 
when  the  watery  part  of  the  perspiration 
evaporates,  just  as  the  dry  salt  was  left 
on  the  earthenware  plate. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a   number  of 
pores    there   are    over   the  whole   skinj, 
opening  their  little  invisible  mouths,  to 
free  the  bodily  economy  of  gases,  vapours, 
and  waters  which  it  does  not  want.  The 
body  takes  in  food  and  drink,  and  air  by 
the  lungs.     It  can  also  take  in  by  the 
skin  itself  when  needful.    Captain  Cook, 
on  one  occasion  ran  out  of  a  supply  of 
fresh  water,  and  sagaciously  directed  his 
men  to  dip  their  shirts  in  the  sea  and 
replace  them  on  their  backs ;  the  skin 
absorbed  the  pure  water  ixom  the  brine, 
which  of  course  would  only  have  added  to 
their  misery  had  they  drunk  it.    Mungo 
Park  once  spread  his   shirt  out  in  the 
desert  to   gather  the  rare   drops  of  an 
accidental  shower  of  rain — he  then  wrung 
his  shirt  and  drunk  the  water :  perhaps 
afterwards  he  hung  his  shirt  up  to  dry  ; 
he  might  have  still  further  assuaged  his 
thirst  by  putting  his  shirt  on.    Well,  the 
body  takes  in  food  and  drink  and  air. 
But  after  having  made  what  it  requires 
out  of  these,  it  has  certain  refuse  matters 
to  get  rid  off.    We  have  seen  that  a  great 
portion  of  these  refuse  matters  is  thrown 
out  by  the  skin.     About  four  pounds  in 
the  twenty -four  hours  sometimes  escapes 
by  the  pores  of  the   skin  in   very  hot 
weather  ;  for  the  insensible  perspiration, 
like  the  visible  perspiration,  is  increased 
by  hot  weather,  and  in  hot  climates. 

Besides  the  numberless  little  pores  we 
have  been  talking  about,  there  are  others 
which  open  out  from  minute  glands  in 
the  substance  of  the  skin,  and  which  pour 
out  on  the  surface  an  oily  sort  of  sub- 
stance. This  oil  keeps  the  scarf  skin 
(that  is  the  outer  hard  film  covering  the 
skin,  and  which  rises  up  by  means  of  a 
blister)  from  becoming  too  dry.  It  per- 
forms the  kindly  function  of  preserving 
the  skin  in  a  pleasant,  agreeably  soft,  and 
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admitted  to  do ;  but  it  does  something  1 
more.     It  mixes  with  the  saline  matters,  | 
and  prevents   them   from   irritating  the 
skin  when  these  are  left  there  by  the 
evaporation  already  spoken  of.  The  more 
a  man   perspires,  the  more  of  this  oily 
matter  is  there  exuded.     Were  you  to 
take,  for  an  illustration,  a  farrier's  shirt 
on  a  Satui'day  night,  you  would  find  it 
saturated  with  much  unctuous  perspira- 
tion.    When  people  live  in  smoky  towns, 
the  natural  perspiration  and   exudation 
from  their  face  and  hands,  and  any  other 
parts  of  their  bodies  exposed  to  the  air,  is 
mixed  with  the  blackening  impurities  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  live. 

Well,  nature  having  thrown  out  her 
refuse  to  the  surface,  leaves  a  little  to 
ourselves  ;  to  our  own  sense  of  comfort, 
and  our  own  common  sense.  We  must 
adapt  external  circumstances  to  our  wants, 
and  this  refuse  matter  is  now  as  much  an 
external  circumstance  as  are  the  cleansings 
of  our  houses :  it  is  to  our  bodies  what 
the  dirt  of  walls  and  floors  is  to  our 
habitations.  In  other  words,  we  must 
wash  ourselves  and  keep  ourselves  clean. 
Our  own  sense  of  comfort,  of  improved 
capabilities,  mental  and  bodily,  our  ob- 
servation,   reason,    and    experience    all 


demonstrate  the  propriety  and  the  bless- 
ing of  cleanliness. 

A  man  who  is  clean  is  a  better  man 
than  one  who  is  dirty,  and  when  once  a 
man  is  better  in  one  respect,  he  is  sure 
to  be  better  in  others.     We  say,  money 
makes  money.    So  it  does.    So  too,  does 
one  virtue   beget  another.     Only  let  a 
man  begin  to  have  a  little  capital  of  good 
conduct,  and  you  will  see  a  tendency  to 
increase  that  capital — which  truly  here 
too  may  be  called  riches.     Hence  it  is 
that  the  common  observation  is  a  correct 
one,  that  cleanliness  and  mental  purity 
go  hand  in  hand.     Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
fully  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  when  he 
created  the  beautiful  character  of  Jeanie 
Deans — she  was  a  pattern  of  neatness, 
simplicity,    and   cleanness,   and   at  the 
same  time,  of  unflinching  integrity,  purity, 
and  devotion.      Cleanliness   increases   a 
man's    self-respect  ;     for   he   feels    and 
knows  that  it  procures  him  respect  from 
others.     When    we   wish   to  impress  a 
fellow-mortal    favourably,     do    we    not 
shave,  put  on  clean  linen,  and  brush  our 
clothes  ?   Why  so  ?  The  answer  is   left 
to  the  reader. 

We  shall  conclude  this  subject  in  our 
next  number. 


FIRE-SIDE   AMUSEMENT. 


A  NEW  and  interesting  kind  of  amuse- 
ment has  lately  been  brought  under  notice 
in  a  book  entitled  '*  The  Council  of  Four," 
and  for  winter  evening  parties  it  promises 
to  be  very  entertaining.  All  may  take 
part  in  it,  and  try  their  wit  in  a  game  of 
guessing.  A  passage  which  we  quote 
from  the  preface  of  the  work  sufficiently 
explains  the  nature  of  this  new  diver- 
sion, of  which  a  few  examples  follow. 

'*  It  happened  some  short  time  since, 
that,  being  of  a  small  party  assembled  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  we  agreed  to  play 
at  hoiUs  rimes,  (making  verses.)  But 
the  due  number  of  syllables  would  not 
come  pleasantly — the  poems,  when  com- 
plete, were  uninteresting — and  altogether 
our  game  at  loiUs  rimes  did  not  turn  out 
well.  Upon  this  I  proposed  that  we 
should  try  a  new  exercise  for  our  wits. 
This  was  to  consist  of  various  definitions 


of  some  word  fixed  upon  by  general  con- 
sent. Each  of  the  company  was  to  be 
provided  with  a  slip  of  paper  and  a 
pencil.  Three  words  for  definition  being 
chosen,  they  were  to  be  written  down  by 
every  person  on  his,  or  her,  slip  of  paper, 
and — the  definition  of  each  word — having 
afterwards  been  written  under  it — all  the 
papers  were  to  be  handed  to  some  one 
gentleman,  who  was  to  act  as  Reader. 
This  gentleman  was  then  to  read  out 
aloud  the  contents  of  the  papers :  giving 
all  the  definitions  of  one  word  before  he 
proceeded  to  the  next.  As  the  anony- 
mous was  to  be  strictly  preserved,  here 
was  a  capital  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion — for  jokes — or  for  any- 
thing, indeed,  which  the  temptation  of 
being  able  to  write,  without  chance  of 
being  convicted  as  the  author  of  the 
matter  written,  could  inspire.     The  first 
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round  of  definitions  went  off  so  satis- 
factorily, that  we  took  three  more  words 
to  define-^ then  three  more — then  three 
more.  In  short,  our  new  game  of  '  defi- 
nitions' on  this,  and  on  following  occa- 
sions, was  declared  to  be  no  bad  method 
of  passing  the  time.  We  had  made 
away  with  many  slips  of  paper,  when 
it  occurred  to  us  that  other  people  might 
like  to  play,  as  well  as  ourselves.  To 
instigate  them  to  do  so,  and  to  offer  at 
the  same  time,  a  prospectus  and  a  spe- 
cimen, three  friends  and  myself  engaged 
to  meet  on  successive  evenings,  and  to 
define  one  hundred  words.  We  now 
present  the  result  of  our  meetings.  One 
of  the  party  nicknamed  us  '  The  Council 
of  Four.'  We  have  accepted  the  desig- 
nation, and  made  it  the  title  of  our  little 
volume." 

Candle. — A  mild  domestic  sun,  which 
rises  and  sets  to  order.  A  quiet  friend 
in  the  evening.  One  whose  fate  is  to 
die  of  consumption,  bat  who  constantly 
makes  light  of  his  misfortune. 

Napoleon. — A  human  comet,  whose 
tail  was  extinguished  before  his  head 
disappeared.  The  European  gravedigger. 
A  naughty,  boy  who  was  put  in  a  corner 
because  he  wanted  the  world  to  play 
with.  A  heartless  gambler,  who  ruined 
himself  and  all  his  friends,  and  died  in 
the  King's  Bench  prison. 

Newspaper. — Times'  pupil,  and  times' 
teacher.  The  fulcrum  which  Archimedes 
longed  for.  A  winding  sheet  in  which 
parliamentary  speeches  are  interred. 


Revenge. — Bitter  sweets  plucked  from 
the  devil's  garden.  The  recoil  of  a 
poisoned  arrow.  The  only  debt  which 
it  is  wrong  to  pay. 

Pride.— Self  viewed  through  a  micro- 
scope. A  house  of  shelter  for  ignorance 
and  for  knowledge.  Something  deducted 
from  your  estimate  of  others  to  add  to 
your  estimate  of  yourself. 

Law. — A  reputed  daughter  of  justice, 
sometimes  mistaken  for  her  mother.  A 
fool-trap  baited  with  promises  of  profit 
or  revenge.     Justice  in  fetters. 

Parliament. — An  ill-constructed  grate, 
which  gives  out  smoke  enough  to  fill  a 
nation,  but  not  heat  enough  to  warm  two 
rooms.  A  number  of  men  assembled  to 
prevent  each  other  from  doing  anything. 
Ignorance.  — The  barren  country  of 
which  all  are  natives,  and  from  which 
all  are  emigrants.  A  serpent  which 
many  foster,  because  they  suppose  it  to 
be  harmless.  A  dark  place,  where  poor 
people  are  allowed  to  grope  about  till 
they  hurt  themselves  or  somebody  else. 

Politics. — Imagination  and  passion  at- 
tempting the  work  of  reason.  A  national 
humming  top,  which  spins  the  least  when 
it  hums  the  most. 

Metaphysics. — Words  to  stay  the  ap- 
petite till  facts  are  ready.  The  art  of 
stirring  a  fire  so  as  to  increase  its  smoke 
and  diminish  its  brightness.  Mists 
thrown  up  by  ignorance  under  the  heat 
of  curiosity.  Feeling  for  a  science  in 
the  dark. 


HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES. 


How  often  is  it  said  in  the  present  day 
that  men  and  women  are  falsely  placed 
with  regard  to  each  other.  According  to 
one  party  men  are  too  strong,  and  women 
too  weak,  and  they  demand  that  women's 
prerogative  be  forthwith  greatly  increased 
— they  would  make  men  of  them  at  once. 
Others  consider  that  by  a  different  course 
of  education,  which  should  direct  their 
minds  to  great  objects,  women  would 
quietly  assume  a  position  equal  to  that  of 
men,  without  anymore  active  interference. 
A  third,  and  lara^e  party  assert  that,  so 
far  from  men  being  the  stronger,  they 
have  always  been  the  victims  of  the 
other  sex. 


There  is  perhaps  some  truth  in  each  of 
these  propositions  ;  but  when  we  consider 
that  men  have  always  been  the  law-makers 
there  may  be  a  suspicion  of  their  having, 
secured  to  themselves  an  undue  portion  of 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  social  life. 
It  is  so  easy  to  make  a  law  in  favour  of 
one's-self,  that  we  think  there  is  a  chance 
of  the  suspicion  being  well  founded.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  small  amount  of  truth 
which  we  have  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
propositions  above  stated,  is  completely 
swamped  by  the  presence  of  a  load  of 
injustice. 

The  destiny  of  man  and  woman,  hus- 
band and  wife,  is  the  same:   each  has 
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certain  duties  to  perform  which,  of  them- 
selves, combine  for  the  mutual  advantage, 
as  truly  and  beautifully  as  the  ingrafting 
cf  two  trees  will  produce  one  excellent 
ki^d  of  fruit.  Ii  men  and  women,  when 
brought  together  by  marriage,  and  who 
have  to  live  together  for  the  whole  of 
their  lives,  would  make  up  their  minds  to 
be  as  charitable  to  each  other's  failings,  as 
much  disposed  to  mutual  forbearance,  and 
considerateness  towards  each  other's  leel- 
ings  in  private,  as  they  appear  to  be  when 
in  presence  of  their  friends,  we  should 
hear  much  less  about  injustice,  and  false 
position. 

To  use  a  common  expression,  what  is 
ftiir  for  one  is  fair  for  the  other :  in  the 
married  state  there  should  be  the  strictest 
equality.  The  husband  must  come  down 
from  the  position  of  master,  not  that  his 
place  may  be  taken  by  the  woman, — 

For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man." 

but  that  she  may  be  the  sharer  of  his 
pleasures,  hopes,  and  joys,  as  she  has  ever 
been  the  partaker  of  his  pains,  fears,  and 
sorrows.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  friendship  ;  and  the  friendship  of 
husband  and  wife  insures  the  highest 
earthly  happiness. 

l\rany  married  men  consider  themselves 
fully  justified  in  passing  most  of  their 
evenings  away  from  home,  among  their 
companions.    If  this  be  fair  for  the  man, 


it  is  equally  lair  fur  the  woman  to  go  out 
and  visit  her  friends  also.  If  it  be  essen- 
tial that  the  woman  have  always  a  smile 
ready  to  greet  her  husband  when  he 
enters,  it  is  equally  essential  that  he 
should  bring  good-humour  and  a  pleasant 
countenance  with  him.  True,  he  may 
be  troubled  and  annoyed  with  busipicss 
cares  ;  but,  is  she  not  troubled  and  an- 
noyed, often  to  a  greater  degree,  vrith 
family  and  household  cares,  with  the 
difterence  that,  while  she  is  always 
amongst  hers,  the  man  by  his  more  active 
out-door  life  does,  in  some  measure  mo- 
dify his.  If  it  be  fair  for  the  husband  to 
keep  the  purse,  it  is  fair  that  the  wife 
should  know  how  much  or  how  little 
there  may  be  in  it.  There  must  be  no 
secrets  on  either  side  ;  what  the  man 
knows  the  woman  ought  to  know.  In 
cases  of  difficulty  woman's  feeling  will 
often  suggest  a  better  remedy  than  man's^ 
reason. 

The  case  might  be  met  by  the  mutual 
recognition  of  one  common  purpose,  and 
object,  combined  with  respect  for  differing 
views  regarding  its  attainment.  Generally 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  there  wants 
for  man,  more  of  sympathy,  for  woman, 
more  of  discretion  :  — 

*'  The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear  ; 
And  something  every  day  they  live 
To  pity,  and  perhaps  forgive." 


MECHANICS'  INSTITUTIONS  and  LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 


*    * 


To  such  associations  as 
this  in  their  darker  hours  there  may  yet 
re-appear  now  and  then  the  spectral 
shadow  of  a  certain  dead  and  buried  op- 
position ;  but  before  the  light  of  a  steady 
trust  in  them  on  the  part  of  the  general 
people,  bearing  testimony  to  the  virtuous 
influences  of  such  institutions  by  their 
own  intelligence  and  conduct,  the  ghost 
will  melt  away  like  early  vapour  from 
the  ground.  Fear  of  such  institutions  as 
these !  \Ve  have  heard  people  some- 
times speak  with  jealousy  of  them  — 
with  distrust  of  them.  Imagine  here, 
on  either  hand  two  great  towns  like 
Leeds,  full  of  busy  men,  all  of  them 
feeling  necessarily,  and  some  of  them 
heavily    the  burthens  and  inequalities 


inseparable  from  civilised  society.  In 
this  town  there  is  ignorance  dense  and 
dark  ;  in  that  town  education — the  best 
of  education ;  that  which  the  grown  man 
from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  fur- 
nishes for  himself  and  maintains  for  him- 
self, and  in  right  of  which  his  education 
goes  on  all  his  life,  instead  of  leaving  oit,. 
complacently,  just  when  he  begins  to  live 
in  the  social  system.  Now,  which  of 
these  two  towns  has  a  good  man,  or  a 
good  cause,  reason  to  distrust  and  dread  ? 
**  The  educated  one,"  does  some  timid 
politician,  with  a  marvellously  weak 
sight,  say,  (as  I  have  known  such  poli- 
ticians say),  "  because  knowledge  is 
power,  and  because  it  won't  do  to  have 
too  much  power  abroad."     "Why,  reflect 
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whether  ignorance  he  not  poiver,  aiid  a 
T^ertj  dreadful  power.  Look  where  we 
will,  do  we  not  find  it  powerful  for  every 
kind  of  wrong  and  evil? — powerful  to 
take  its  enemies  to  its  heart,  and  strike 
its  best  friends  down— powerful  to  fill 
the  prisons,  the  hospitals,  and  the  graves 
— powerful  for  blind  violence,  prejudice 
and  error,  in  all  their  gloomy  and  destruc- 
tive shapes?  Whereas,  the  power  of 
knowledge,  if  I  understand  it,  is — to  bear 
and  forbear— to  learn  the  path  of  duty 
and  to  tread  it — to  engender  that  self- 
respect  which  does  not  stop  at  self,  but 
cherishes  the  best  respect  for  the  best  ob-  j 
jects — to  turn  an  always  enlarging  ac-  ; 
quaintance  with  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
capabilities  and  imperfections  of  our  race,  '• 
to  daily  account  in  mildness  of  life  and 
gentleness  of  construction,  and  humble 
efforts  for  the  improvement,  stone  by  stone, 
of  the  whole  social  fabric.  I  never  heard 
but  one  tangible  position  taken  against 


educational  establishments  for  the  people, 
and  that  was,  that  in  this  or  that  instance, 
or  in  these  or  those  instances,  education 
for  the  people  has  failed.  And  I  have 
never  traced  even  this  to  its  source, 
but  I  have  found  that  the  term  educa- 
tion, so  employed,  meant  anything  but 
education — implied  the  mere  imperfect 
application  of  old,  ignorant  preposterous, 
spelling-book  lessons  to  the  meanest  pur- 
poses— as  if  you  should  teach  a  child 
that  there  is  no  higher  end  in  electricity, 
for  example,  than  expressly  to  strike  a 
mutton  pie  out  of  the  hand  of  a  greedy 
boy,  and  on  which  it  was  as  unreasonable 
to  found  an  objection  to  education  in  a 
comprehensive  sense,  as  it  would  be  to 
object  altogether  to  the  combing  of  youth- 
ful hair,  because  in  a  certain  charity- 
school  they  had  a  practice  of  combing  it 
into  the  pupils'  eyes. — Charles  Dickens 
at  the  Soiree  of  the  Leeds  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution, 


WARNING  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 


At  a  late  Court  of  Aldermen,  Mr. 
Davis,  the  Ordinary,  presented  a  report 
on  the  gaol  of  Newgate.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  this  impressive  and 
affecting  document : — 

"  Those  who  have  never  been  brought 
into  close  contact  with  parties  committed 
to  Newgate  can  have  little  idea  of  the 
dreadful  scenes  of  distress  witnessed, 
when  charges  of  embezzlement  or  for- 
ger}%  or  breaches  of  trust,  are  alleged 
against  members  of  respectable  families. 
I  often  think  that  if  a  young  man  could 
on  a  visiting  day  see  a  heart-broken 
father  have  his  first  interview  with  his 
criminal  child,  or  if  he  could  behold  an 
agonised  widow  sinking  to  the  earth  with 
agitation  at  the  sight  of  a  boy  in  con- 
finement— could  he  witness  the  shame 
and  disgrace  felt  by  near  and  dear  rela- 
tives who  are  involved  in  all  the  conse- 
quences though  free  from  the  guilt  of  his 
offence,  he  would  surely  pause  before  he 
appropriated  his  employer's  money  to  his 
own  purpose,  and  would  suffer  any  extre- 
mities of  poverty  rather  than  subject  his 
dearest  relatives  to  such  heart-rending 
sufferings.  Our  feelings  are  continually 
harrowed  by  such  spectacles,  and  I  wish 
that  the  guilty  could  see  them  in  time  to 


avert  their  repetition.     Many  such  per- 
sons are  committed  to  Newgate,  convicted, 
and  transported  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  ;  they  not   unfrequently  receive  a 
heavier  sentence  than  the  youth  who  hag 
been  for  years  a  thief,  and  several  times 
previously   convicted   of    crime.      Most 
affecting   circumstances  are    elicited  by 
the  correspondence  of  such  persons  with 
their  friends.      Some   of  the  most  dis- 
tressing pictures  of  sorrow  are  exhibited 
in  the  affectionate  letters  of  a  sister  or 
confiding  wife— the  desolation  in  the  do- 
mestic circle — the  heart-stricken  parent 
— the  manly  and  yet  merciful  reproof  of 
a  well-informed  brother.     But  the  most 
striking  affection  of  all  is  in  the  poor 
widowed  mother.     No  crime  can  kill  her 
feelings ;  they  remain,  in  the  most  de- 
plorable cases   of  guilt,  as  a  ruin  in  a 
desert,  to  show  what  has  been  in  former 
days  and  what  is  now.     The  painful  feel- 
ings ought  to  be  dwelt  upon.     They  con- 
tain almost  the  only  ray  of  hope  that  will 
effectually    deter    offenders    from    their 
crimes.      Many  painful  instances  tran- 
spire, some  at  every  sessions,  of  vices 
separating  a  member  from  a  family  circle 
otherwise  happy  ;  of  children  looking  up 
to  a  fether  for  bread,  but  finding  him  in 
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Newgate.  Can  words  describe  the  dis- 
tress of  a  virtuous  wife  thus  surrounded, 
and  worse  than  widowed  by  the  dissolute 
conduct  of  her  husband?  And  can  any 
young  man  read  this  exact  picture  of  what 
is  continually  occurring,  and  yet  be  heart- 
less enough  to  plunge  his  relatives  into 
such  wretchedness  ?  The  records  of  the 
last  year  show  that  the  near  connexions 
of    magistrates,    clergymen,    dissenting 


ministers,  merchants,  physicians,  solici- 
tors, and  almost  all  classes,  have  so  fallen  ; 
and  I  fear  that  the  coming  year  will  dis- 
close similar  results  from  similar  vices. 
It  would  he  a  happiness  if  these  remarks 
could  reach  a  guilty  youth  and  induce 
him  to  abandon  his  associates,  his  plea- 
sures, and  his  criminalities,  before  they 
involve  himself  and  his  friends  in  the 
fearful  severities  of  penal  inflictions.'' 


COMMON    THINGS. 


BY   MBS.   HAWESHAWE. 


The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  thing, 
That  comes  alike  to  all, 

Ligjhting  the  peasant's  lowly  cot. 
The  noble's  painted  hall. 

The  moonlight  is  a  gentle  thing, 
It  through  the  window  gleams 

Upon  the  snowy  pillow  where 
The  happy  infant  dreams. 

It  shines  upon  the  fisher's  boat 

Out  on  the  lovely  sea; 
Or  where  the  little  lambkins  lie. 

Beneath  the  old  oak  tree. 


The  dew-drops  on  the  summer  morn, 

Sparkle  upon  the  grass; 
The  village  children  brush  them  otf, 

That  through  the  meadows  pass. 

There  are  no  gems  in  monarchs'  crowns 

More  beautiful  than  they; 
And  yet  we  scarcely  notice  them, 

But  tread  them  off  in  play. 

Poor  Robin  on  the  pear-tree  sings. 

Beside  the  cottage-door; 
The  heath-flower  fills  the  air  with  sweets, 

Upon  the  pathless  moor. 


There  are  as  many  lovely  things, 

-As  many  pleasant  tones, 
For  those  who  sit  by  cottage -hearths 

As  those  who  sit  on  thrones  I 


THE  HONEY  BEE. 


% 


NO.  III. 


The  usual  method  of  keeping  Bees  in 
England  is  that  of  annual  renewal  and 
destruction  ;  a  practice  to  be  condemned, 
not  only  on  the  ground  of  cruelty,  but 
also  from  the  serious  loss  thereby  occa- 
sioned. In  every  other  country  of  Europe, 
the  practice  is  different;  Beekeepers  never 
destroy  their  bees,  but  take  away  a  por- 
tion of  their  produce,  and  leave  them  the 
remainder  for  winter  sustenance.  Thus, 
some  place  one  hive  upon  another,  and  in 
the  autumn  remove  the  upper  one  ;  others 
turn  out  their  hives,  and  cut  out  as  much 
comb  and  honey  as  they  think  the  bees 
can  well  spare  ;  and  by  these  means  they 
obtain  from  201bs.  to  401bs.  of  honey 
from  each  hive,  and  still  keep  up  their 
stock  of  bees  for  future  seasons.  This 
method,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  far  superior 
to  that  adopted  by  our  country  people,  of 
burning  the  bees  as  it  is  called,  that  is, 
smothering  them  with  brimstone  ;  and 


!  we  think  we  shall  be  fully  able  to  shew 
this,  notwithstanding  Cobbett  says,  *  It 
is  whimsical  to  save  the  bees  when  you 
take  the  heney.  You  must  feed  them  ; 
and  if  saved,  they  will  die  of  old  age 
before  the  next  fall.'  This  opinion  shews 
the  writer  to  have  been  really  unac- 
quainted with  the  natural  history  of  bees, 
and  the  economy  of  Bee-keeping.  Let 
us  suppose  a  Bee-master  in  Germany  to 
possess  twenty  stocks  of  bees — and  many 
have  from  150  to  200 — and  he  takes 
301bs  of  honey  from  each  ;  he  has  600 
lbs.,  and  still  retains  his  twenty  stocks : 
whereas,  by  the  English  method  of 
choosing  annually  the  heaviest  and 
lightest  stocks  for  destruction,  supposing 
that  ten  hives  are  taken,  and  each  pro- 
duces 301bs.,  we  have  but  3001bs.  of 
honey,  and  only  half  the  stock  with 
which  to  commence  the  ensuing  season  ! 
But  the  foreign  method  though  pos- 
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sessing  such  advantages,  does  not  equal 
what  may  be  done  by  the  better  plan  of 
management  we  are  about  to  explain  ;  in 
which  we  wish  to  enforce  a  maxim  of  a 
celebrated  Bee-keeper,  NEVER  KILL 
YOUR  BEES,  because  this,  and  the 
prevention  of  swarming  constitute  the 
grand  features  of  the  superior  method. 
"  I  have  said  it  is  best  to  prevent 
swarming :  now  hear  the  reason.  The 
Queen  Bee  lays  from  10,000  to  30,000 
eggs  in  the  year.  In  a  stock  containing 
3000  bees,  almost  all  of  them  in  mid- 
dling years  will  be  busy  in  nursing  the 
grubs,  for  the^j  are  such  good  mothers, 
that  they  thinh  it  their  first  ditty  to  feed 
their  young  ;  gathering  honey  is  their 
second.  A  swarm  goes  oif :  you  have 
two  queens,  each  with  3000  bees,  busy 
in  rearing  the  eggs  which  the  two  queens 
lay  all  the  summer.  They  have  no  spare 
time  to  gather  honey,  and  so  in  a  bad 
year,  a  stock  with  plenty  of  bees  in  it 
will  be  often  almost  empty  of  honey, 
when  you  take  it  up  in  the  autumn, 


and  sometimes  even  die  in  the  summer 
if  not  fed.  Now  if  you  prevent  swarm- 
ing by  giving  them  plenty  of  room, 
3000  bees,  who  were  nurses  before  to 
the  grubs  of  one  queen,  will  be  enough 
to  do  the  nursing  work  to  the  hive, 
though  it  is  so  much  larger  ;  for  each 
hive  has  only  one  queen,  and  one  queen 
cannot  lay  eggs  enough  to  require  more 
nurses,  though  two  may.  The  other 
3000  will  store  honey  for  you  in  the 
spare  room  you  give  them.''  In  order 
to  obtain  this  spare  room,  if  you  have 
your  bees  in  straw  hives,  the  following 
is  the  method. — Procure  two  boards,  an 
inch-and-a-half,  or  two  inches  thick, 
and  of  a  size  a  little  larger  than  the 
breadth  of  your  hives  ;  let  there  be  a 
piece  cut  out  of  the  front,  in  a  sloping 
direction,  and  another  piece  similarly  on 
the  right  and  left  side  of  each,  to  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  doorways,  and  to 
allow  the  moisture  from  the  hives  to 
drain  away  more  readily  ;  as  shewn  in 
Fig.  1.      The   side  entrances  must  be 


made  to  fit  exactly,  when  the  boards  are 
placed  together.  Before  swarming  time, 
in  May,  a  well- stocked  hive  of  last  year, 
is  to  be  placed  on  one  board,  an  empty 
hive  on  the  other  ;  a  small  piece  of  wood 
being  placed  over  that  part  of  the  two 
entrances,  which  is  between  the  two 
hives  ;  as  at  c.  Fig  2.  Then  stop  up 
the  doorway  of  the  full  hive,  so  that  the 
bees  may  have  no  way  of  egress,  except 
through  that  which  is  empty,  at  6,  and  if 
possible,  shift  the  new  entrance  along  the 
stool  on  which  you  have  placed  your 
hives,  until  it  comes  opposite  the  part 
Avhere  the  old  entrance  at  a  was  ;  and 
this  being  sprinkled  with  a  little  honey, 
or  syrup,  the  bees  will  be  soon  accus- 
tomed to  the  change.  Here  then  you 
have  given  your  bees  room,  and  instead 
of  swarming,  they  will  soon  commence 


their  work  of  building  and  storing,  in 
their  new  abode  ;  while  the  queen,  with 
the  nurses,  is  occupied  in  rearing  a  new 
brood,  shortly  to  come  forth  in  strength, 
to  assist  in  the  good  work.  "When  the 
hive  is  full  it  should  be  removed,  lest 
the  bees  for  want  of  room,  should  swarm 
off,  or  lose  many  days'  work,  by  hanging 
out  in  a  cluster  at  the  entrance,  as  they 
are  often  seen  to  do  previously  to 
swarming. 

The  removal  must  be  effected  in  this 
manner:  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  day, 
when  most  of  the  bees  will  be  out  gather- 
ing food,  cut  off  the  passage  between  the 
two  hives,  by  slipping  a  piece  of  tin  be- 
tween the  side  entrances  at  c  Fig.  2. 
Shut  up  the  entrance  6,  open  that  at  a^ 
and  push  it  along  to  where  the  doorway 
h  was.     If  a  great  disturbance  shortly 
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take  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  it  is 
a  sign  that  the  queen  is  in  the  hive  you 
wish  to  remove,  in  which  case  you  must 
take  away  the  tin  which  separates  them, 
and  wait  until  another  day.  If  on  the 
contrary,  the  bees  go  on  quietly  work- 
uig>  you  may  be  sure  that  the  queen  is 
in  the  old  hive,  and  that  all  is  well. 
They  must  then  be  left  until  their  la- 
bours cease  in  the  evening,  when  a  little 
before  dark,  open  the  entrance  b,  and  the 
prisoners,  alarmed  at  their  long  separa- 
tion from  their  queen,  will  speedily  find 
their  way  into  the  old  hive  to  rejoin  her. 
You  may  then  remove  the  hive,  and 
placing  an  emptj'-  one  in  its  place,  take  out 
the  separating  slide  at  c,  which  will  leave 
it  ready  for  operations  on  the  morrow. 

Here  then  you  have  a  full  hive,  per- 
haps early  in  June,  and  that  without 
destro3'ing  a  single  bee  ;  before  those  on 
the  old  plan  have  commenced  their  honey 
gatherings  ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  pro- 
duce may  be  disposed  of,  at  a  higher 
price,  than  when  the  honey  all  comes  to 
market  in  the  autumn.  But  there  is 
another  thing  connected  with  the  anti- 
swarming  system,  which  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  in  bee  management — that 

is  VENTILATION. 

The  Queen  Bee  will  not  lay  her  eggs 
in  a  temperature  lower  than  eighty  de- 
grees, as  that  degree  of  heat  appears  to 
be  necessary   for    hatching  the    young 


brood  ;  therefore,  if  the  new  hive  be  kept 
cooler  than  this,  she  will  remain  in  the 
old  hive,  to  raise  her  progeny,  and  there 
also  the  workers  will  deposit  the  pollen 
from  the  anthers  of  the  flowers,  which 
forms  the  hee  Iready  or  food  of  the  young 
offspring  ;  while  in  the  other  hive  nothing 
will  be  placed,  but  the  finest  wax  and 
honey.  To  ventilate  the  hive,  have  fixed 
in  the  top  a  piece  of  zinc  punched  full  of 
small  holes  ;  this  must  be  covered  until 
the  bees  have  commenced  their  combs ; 
then  the  covering  must  be  removed.  The 
bees  will  endeavour  to  fdl  up  the  holes 
with  propolis,  a  gummy  substance  which 
they  collect  from  the  bark  of  trees, 
on  which  account  you  must  daily  keep 
the  holes  open  b}'  pricking  them  through 
with  a  piece  of  wire  ;  you  will  thus  en- 
sure a  regular  and  constant  current  of 
air  through  the  hive,  entering  at  the 
doorway,  and  going  out  at  the  top,  keep- 
ing the  hive  cool,  and  enabling  the  bees 
to  perform  their  work  much  more  quickly 
and  better,  than  they  are  able  to  do  with- 
out ventilation  ;  while  the  result  to  your- 
self will  be,  that  you  will  have  the  purest 
virgin  wax  and  honey. 

We  have  thus  pointed  out  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  form  of  commencing  bee- 
keeping, which  we  trust  many  of  our 
readers  will  not  be  slow  to  adopt ;  our  en- 
deavours in  future  articles  will  be,  more 
fully  to  explain  the  interesting  subject. 


HOW  TO  GET  ON  IN  THE  WORLD  : 

THE  STORY  OF  PETER  LAWLEY. 
CHAP.  III. 


A  LOOK  of  pleasure    passed    over  Mrs. 
Law^ley's  face,  as  she  heard  her  husband 
declare  his  intention  of  staying  at  home, 
instead  of  going  out,  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed, to  the   public-house,  and   Peter 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
happy  ;  and  he   felt  happy  himself  at 
being  able  to  amuse  his  father.     He  sat 
down  again  to  the  magazine,  and  read 
until  bed-time  ;  and  when  he  had  put 
away  his  book,  and  his  mother  kissed  ; 
him  before  going  up  stairs,  Peter  believed  ' 
himself  the  happiest  boy  in  the  world,  | 
and  felt  glad  and  thankful  that  he  had  j 
learned  to  read.     He  lay  awake  for  some  I 


time,  thinking  about  his  new  magazine : 
what  a  nice  thing  it  was  to  have  books 
to  read  ;  how  they  served  to  fill  up  the 
time  usefully,  especially  on  dark  and 
wet  evenings,  when  there  was  no  going 
out  of  doors  ;  by  and  by  too,  little  David 
would  be  able  to  take  his  turn  at  the 
book,  and  with  this  thought  in  his  head 
Peter  fell  asleep. 

The  boy  now  paid  more  attention  than 
ever  to  his  school  lessons ;  the  pleasure 
he  had  felt  in  his  evening's  reading  en- 
couraged him  to  go  on,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  now  possessed  a  new  power 
of  being  useful  and  making  others  happy. 
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The  cheap  magazine  was  published  every 
Satiirdaj^,  and  Peter  hoped  to  be  able  to 
read   something   new  week  after  week, 
and  have  as  comfortable  evenings  as  he 
had  witnessed  at   the  Jacksons'.     But 
like  many  others,  Peter''s  hopes  were  dis- 
appointed :    things  do  not  always  turn 
out  as  we  wish  at  the  first  trial  ;  and  a 
great  many  evenings   passed   by  before 
his  father  could  be  again  persuaded  to 
stay  at  home  and  listen  to  the  reading. 
There   was,   besides,   another    trouble  : 
Peter  had  heard  Billy  Jackson  talk  of 
the  Sunday-school,  and  the  pleasure  of 
learning  and   singing   hymens,  and   the 
tracts  lent  to  the  scholars  to  take  home 
to  read,  and  he  wished  very  much  to  go 
to  the  school.     But  his  father  was  used 
to  work  on  Sundays,  as  well  as  on  any 
other  day  ;  he  made  Peter  work  too,  and 
said  the  boy  had  schooling  enough  all 
the  week,  without  losing   Sunday  into 
the  bargain.     Q'he  Sabbath,  which  ought 
to  be  a  day  of  rest  for  all,  was  no  day 
of    rest  for  the   Lawleys.     Peter  tried 
to  keep  up  a  good  heart,  hoping  that  a 
change  for  the  better  would  soon  come  ; 
and  one  evening  when  there  was  no  work 
to  be  done,  he  went  to  talk  about  the 
Sunday-school  to  Mrs.  Jackson. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Mrs.  Lawley 
was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  seeing  some 
one  walk  into  the  house :   it  was  Mrs. 
Jackson,  who  said,  that  although  it  was 
her  first   call   she  did  not   feel   like  a 
stranger,   from   her    acquaintance    with 
Peter.     When   Mrs.  Lawley   saw  how 
neatly  and  comfortably  her  visitor  was 
dressed,  she  felt  a  little  ashamed  at  not 
being  dressed  in  the  same  manner.   Mrs. 
Jackson  sat  down,  and  began  to  speak  of 
Peter's  perseverance,  and  the  good  use 
he  was  making  of  his  schooling,  in  a  way 
that  made  Mrs.  Lawley  feel  proud  of  her 
boy.     She  tlien  went  on  to  talk  of  the 
Sundaj^-school,  and  the  good  her  children 
got  there,  and  the  pleasure  there  was  at 
hearing  them  sing  their  hymns  at  home 
in  the  evenings.     Mrs.  Jackson  v/as  not 
a  learned  v/oman,  but  she  made  the  most 
of  her  good  sense,  and  spoke  in  such  a 
plain   and   friendly  manner    about   the 
Sunday-school,  and  a  place  of  worship, 
that  Mrs.  Lawley  felt  more   than  half 
inclined  to  agree  with  her.     Presently, 
iowever,  she  asked — 

"But    what's    the    use  of  going  to 
church  or  chapel  ?'* 


"  Well,  I  can't  tell  you  all  the  good  at 
once,'*  answered  Mrs.  Jackson  ;  "  but  we 
feel  all  the  better  for  it ;  and,  as  my  hus- 
band says,  no  harm  can  come  of  being 
reminded  of  our  duties  in  a  friendly  way 
once  a  week." 

"  True  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Lawley  ; 
"  but  what's  the  likes  of  us  to  do,  who 
havn't  got  decent  clothes  ?" 

Some  further  conversation  took  place 
between  the  two  ;  and  when  half-an-hour 
afterwards  Mrs.  Jackson  rose  to  go,  Mrs. 
Lawley  felt  that  something  might  be  done 
if  set  about  in  the  right  way.  She  talked 
the  matter  over  with  her  husband,  and  he 
at  last  consented  to  let  Peter  go  to  the 
Sunday-school,  though,  as  he  said,  he  did 
not  see  how  they  were  to  live  if  nobody 
worked.  This  permission  was  a  new 
pleasure  for  Peter,  who  went  to  the  school 
on  the  very  next  Sunday.  He  wondered 
at  the  patience  of  the  teachers,  and  heard 
of  things  which  he  had  not  known  before ; 
and  when  the  children  stood  up  to  sing, 
he  thought  he  had  never  heard  any  thing 
so  delightful.  After  two  or  three  Sundays, 
he  found  out  that  the  teachers  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  his  sisters  and  little 
lame  brother  at  the  school.  He  ran  home 
with  a  full  heart  to  tell  his  mother,  and 
ask  her  consent.  This  time  his  father 
made  no  objection  ;  the  two  girls  were 
willing  to  go  ;  Peter  Said  he  would  carry 
little  David  on  his  back,  and  in  this  way 
the  whole  family  went  to  the  Sunday- 
school,  as  soon  as  their  mother  could  pre- 
pare some  tidy  clothes. 

CHAP.  IV. 

"  Upon  my  word  wife,  you  do  look  quite 
young  again  ;  it  quite  reminds  me  of  old 
times  !     Who  would  have  thought  it  ?" 

"  A  contented  mind  works  wonders,^' 
was  the  answer,  "  and  then  you  know,  as 
Peter  says,  when  people  try  to  do  what 
is  right,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  feel  the 
better  for  it." 

"  True  enough,  that,  but  v>'ho  would 
have  believed  our  Peter  had  so  much 
sense  in  him  ?  And  to  think  that  I  was 
against  his  going  to  school,  when  we  have 
been  doing  better  and  better  ever  since. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  Peter's  reading  we 
should  never  have  had  that  nice  row  of 
geraniums  on  the  ledge  there,  making 
the  room  look  so  pleasant, — and  besides, 
look  at  the  lot  of  books  on  the  shelf." 

"And  the  two  or  three  pictures,  bus- 
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band,"  added  the  wife,  "  how  nice  they 
-ook  hanging  on  the  clean  wall  ;  and  up 
stairs  too,  since  Peter  persuaded  us  to 
open  the  bed-room  windows,  and  let 
plenty  of  fresh  air  in,  the  house  isn't 
like  the  same.  When  the  boy  first  pro- 
posed it,  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to 
give  us  all  our  death  of  cold — but  instead 
of  that  we  never  slept  so  well  in  our 
lives  :  he  is  quite  a  blessing  to  us." 

This  conversation  took  place  between 
Lawley  and  his  wife  one  fine  summer's 
evening,  about  three  years  after  the  events 
recorded  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  They 
had  not  long  come  in  from  a  walk  to  the 
fields  beyond  the  smoky  outskirts  of  the 
town,  where  they  sat  down  under  a  tree, 
or  on  a  hedgerow  bank,  while  the  chil- 
dren played  about  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves. This  had  now  become  a  regular 
practice  with  them  in  fine  weather,  and 
parents  and  children  looked  forward  to 
the  evening,  or  Sunday  afternoon  walk, 
as  one  of  their  greatest  pleasures. 

It  was  very  true,  as  Lawley  remarked, 
his  wife  did  appear  quite  young  again. 
From  a  sloven  she  had  become  a  pattern 
of  neatness  ;  the  careworn  miserable  look 
which  once  clouded  her  face,  seeming 
doubly  wretched  from  dirt,  had  disap- 
peared, and  given  place  to  a  cheerful  and 
happy  expression  which  gladdened  all 
around  her.  To  the  children  the  mother's 
eye  was  as  a  sunshiny  day.  The  house 
no  longer  appeared  the  same,  every  room 
was  as  clean  as  sweeping,  scouring,  and 
whitewash  could  make  it.  There  were 
no  broken  panes  in  the  windows  filled 
with  old  rags,  or  patched  with  paper,  all 
was  sound  and  tight,  and  the  house, 
though  in  a  dirty  neighbourhood,  had  an 
orderly  and  well-to-do  air  about  it.  The 
neighbours  used  to  twit  Mrs.  Lawley 
with  being  over-particular,  but  she  heard 
their  remarks  with  good  humour,  and 
though  trials  of  some  sort  would  still 
come,  yet  she  showed  how  much  could 
be  done  by  perseverance.  Lawley,  too, 
was  much  changed  ;  his  temper  was  not 
so  hasty  as  formerly,  and  the  gloomy 
scowl  was  now  very  seldom  seen  on  his 
features.  But  what  more  than  any  thing 
else  tended  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  the  whole  family  was,  that  he  never 
went  out  to  the  public  house,  but  passed 
his  evenings  at  home,  where,  as  he  often 
said,  he  found  a  thousand  times  more 
pleasure  than  he  ever  had   in  the  tap- 


room.    Peter  had  kept  on  through  all  the 
discouragements  thrown  in  his  way,  until 
his  father  wished  to  be  able  to  read  as 
well  as  the  others  ;  his  son  worked  hard 
to  teach  him,  and  in  time  Lawley  could 
take  his  turn  in  reading  aloud,  or  in  the 
singing,  whichever  it  might  be  that  was 
going  on  after  the  day's  work  was  over. 
The  money  that  he  earned  was  properly 
laid  out :    instead  of  buying   provisions 
from  hand  to  mouth,  always  the  dearest 
way,  enough  was  bought  on  the  Saturday 
or  Monday  to  last  the  week,  and  cooked 
without  waste.     Now  that  nothing  went 
for  beer,  it  was  found  possible  at  times  to 
lay  b}^  a  few  shillings,  and  by-and-by 
there   was  a   nest-egg  of  eight   or   ten 
pounds  in  the  savings'  bank.     The  elder 
girl  no  longer  worked  in  the  forge  ;  Law- 
lej'-    found   that  with  stead}''  habits   he 
could  earn  enough   without  putting  his 
daughter  to  work  at  what  was  not  fitted 
for  her.    She  had  learned  to  sew,  and  do 
man}'-  other  useful  things  about  a  house, 
and  was  of  great  service  to  her  mother. 
The  younger    girl  seemed  unwilling  to 
leave  her  old   ways,  and  profit  by  the 
good  example  before  her,  and  often  caused 
much  trouble  to  her  parents  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  rejoiced  to  see  the  im- 
provement in  little  David,  who,  now  that 
he  was  taken  regularly  and  often  into  the 
open  air,  gained  strength  in  his  limbs,  and 
could  walk  a  little  on  crutches.     He  was 
fonder  of  books  than  ever  ;   and  learned 
lessons  as  fast  as  Peter  could  teach  him. 

Lawley's  reformation  was  mainly  owing 
to  his  having  been  called  up  one  night  to 
assist  a  neighbour  suddenl}''  seized  with 
an  alarming  fit  of  illness.  The  patient 
was  also  a  nailer,  and  one  of  the  best  fel- 
lows at  the  meetings  in  the  tap-room  ; 
could  sing  a  jolly  song,  and  keep  the 
company  all  alive.  When  Lawley  went 
into  the  house,  he  found  him  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  every  limb  trem- 
bling as  though  Avith  the  palsy,  his  eyes 
fixed  and  staring,  mouth  at  times  wide 
open,  or  the  teeth  grinding  savagely  to- 
gether while  the  unhappy  man's  breath- 
ing came  and  went  with  a  dreadful  snort. 
This  lasted  for  a  short  time,  when  he  rose 
up  and  seemed  somewhat  better,  but  all 
at  once  he  fancied  there  were  persons  in 
pursuit  of  him,  he  looked  behind  the 
doors  and  into  every  hole  and  corner,  ex- 
pecting to  find  an  enemy,  saying  such 
strange  things  that   frightened   all  who 
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heard  him.  The  poor  wretch  had  been 
out  drinking  all  the  afternoon,  and  stag- 
gered home  late  in  the  evening,  to  die. 
Presently  the  trembling  ceased,  but  was 
succeeded  by  dreadful  spasms  which 
tortured  and  twisted  the  strong  limbs  as 
though  all  strength  and  feeling  had  left 
them.  Lawley  felt  so  terrified  that  he 
could  scarcely  muster  courage  to  stay  in 
the  house  ;  and  before  his  wife,  who  had 
run  for  a  doctor,  could  get  back,  the 
miserable  victim  of  intoxication  fell  to 
the  floor  a  corpse,  his  face  black,  and 
every  vein  swollen,  as  if  strangled — the 
fearful  fate  of  many  a  drunkard. 

This  shocking  event  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  Lawley  ;  what  had  happened 
to  his  neighbour  might  happen  to  him. 
He  remained  very  thoughtful  for  some 
days  ;  and  the  evening  after  the  funeral, 
while  Peter  v/as  reading,  he  stopped  him 
short,  and  declared  his  determination  to 
drink  no  more  strong  liquor  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

But  his  resolution  was  put  to  a  severe 
trial  :  all  the  nailers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood when  they  saw  him  in  the  street, 
came  to  their  doors  to  laugh  and  jeer  at 
him.     They  called  him   ''  coward    and 
sneak,  afraid  of  his  wife,  wouldn't  be  a 
man,  and  drink  a  jug  of  beer,"  besides 
many  more  ill-natured  speeches.     Law- 
ley's  obstinacy,  which  had  often  caused 
him  to  be  severe  and  unjust,  now  stood 
him  good  part,  for  it  made  him  firm  in 
doing   right,  and   although   he  did  not 
like  to  be  laughed  at,  he  determined  not 
to  give  up.      At  times   he  felt   such  a 
strong  inclination  for  beer  that  he  was 
tempted  to  send  Peter  for  a  pint,  and 
drink  it  at  home,  but   his  wife  encou- 
raged him  to  persevere  in  the  good  cause, 
and  when  he  felt  tired  made  him  a  nice 
cup  of  coffee  to  cheer  him.     Before  long 
he  found  that  there  was  a  little  money 
to  spare  at  the  end  of  the  week,  which 
put  them  all  beyond  the  fear  of  being 
pinched  for  want  of  food.     This  settled 
the  question  :    let  his  neighbours  laugh 
as  much  as  they  liked,  his  beer-drinking 
days  were  over. 

But  what  was  Peter  doing  all  this 
time  !  He  was  now  nearly  thirteen 
years  old,  and  had  often  expressed  a 
wish  to  learn  some  regular  trade.  His 
schooling  though  not  much  more  than 
enabled   him   to   read,   write   and   cast 


accounts,  was   made  the  most  of.      He 
did  not  content  himself  with  just  doing 
his  lessons  in  school,  he  thought  about 
them  at  other  times,  and  used  them  as 
means  towards  gaining  more  knowledge. 
His  teacher  at  the  Sunday  School  took 
much   pains    to   make   him   understand 
why   people   should  always   speak   the 
truth.     Peter  was  some  time  before  he 
could    clearly   make    it   out,   whenever 
taken  in  a  fault  it  had  alwaj's  seemed 
to  him   the  easiest  way  to  make  some 
excuse,  without  caring  whether  it  were 
true  or  not.     Yet,  when   he  saw,  that 
those   who    spoke   the   truth   were   the 
most  trusted,  that  however  humble  their 
station  they  were  always  believed  and 
respected,  and  so  much  more  contented 
in  mind  than  those  who  cheated  or  told 
lies,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  try  for  the 
best ;  and  happen  what  would  from  that 
time  he  never  uttered  a  falsehood.    He 
was  very  industrious  ;  got   up  early  in 
the  morning  and  worked  in  the  forge  till 
breakfast  time  ;  this  gave  him  money  for 
various  things  which  he  wanted  to  im- 
prove himself  with.      He  bought  paper 
and  pencils,  and  learned  to  draw  ;  at  first 
he  tried  to  copy  the  pictures  in  his  ma- 
gazines, and  afterwards  met  with  an  old 
drawing-book  for  a  few  pence,  which  was 
very  useful  to  him,  and  by  keeping  on 
with  a  determination  to  succeed,  he  at 
last    could    copy  buildings,   machinery, 
almost  everything  that  he  saw.     He  con- 
trived little  machines  for  play- things  made 
of  iron,  drawing  the  plans  first  on  paper ; 
and  by  his  reading  had   picked   up  so 
much  information,  as  to  be  quite  a  handy 
boy  about   the   house.      He   fitted    up 
shelves,  fixed  pegs,  mended  the  floor ;  in 
short,  all  sorts  of  little  jobs  to  please  his 
mother  and  make  the  house  comfortable/ 
Sometimes   the   things   he  bought  were 
wrapped  up  in  pieces  of  old  newspapers, 
in  which  he  generally  found  some  scraps 
worth  cutting  out,  these  were  then  pasted 
in  a  book  made  of  a  few  quires  of  wrap- 
ping-paper, and  in  this  way  he  got  toge- 
ther many  useful  facts  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost.     Peter,  however, 
did  not  like  the  thought  of  continuing  to 
be  a  nailer,  as  he  said  to  his  father,  he 
could  turn  to  nail-making  at  any  time  if 
other  work  failed.     He  wanted  to  get  for- 
ward in  the  world,  and  thought  that  a 
trade  requiring  more  skill  would  be  the 
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most  likely  means.  He  wislied  to  be  a 
lock-smith,  and  after  some  trouble  and  in- 
quiiy,  a  master  was  found  willing  to 
take  him,  who  lived  about  ten  miles  from 
Birmingham,  at  one  of  the  manufacturing 
villages  common  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. His  mother  felt  sorry  at  parting 
with  her  boy,  who  was  such  a  comfort  to 


the  whole  family,  but  Peter  reminded  her 
that  it  was  all  for  the  best,  and  some  day 
she  would  rejoice  to  see  him  come  back 
a  skilful  workman.  And  it  was  with  a 
determination  to  try  to  do  what  was  right, 
that  he  said  good-bye  to  his  father,  who 
had  walked  over  with  him  to  his  new 
place. 


FAiMILY  SECRETS. 


The  Two  Breakfasts.  —  The  foundry 
bell  rang,  and  MattheAvs  hastened  home  to 
his  breakfast.     The  first  sound  that  met 
his  ears  on  opening  the  door  of  his  house, 
was  the  squalling  of  children,  while  his 
other  senses   were  regaled  with  a   bad 
smell  of  ashes  and  steam,  and  the  sight 
of  his  wife  in  the  act  of  mopping  up  a 
puddle  of  brown  and  white  slop,  which 
was  spreading  itself  over  the  floor.     The 
character  of   poor   Matthews'    domestic 
comforts  generally,  might  be  seen  in  his 
wife's  toilet  on  the  morning  in  question. 
Her  uncombed  hair  sticking  out  under  the 
border  of  a  dingy  night-cap,  her  gown 
open  behind,  apron  hanging  "by  one  string, 
and  boots  dirty  and  unlaced,  completed 
the  appearance  of  the  thorough  slattern. 
Her  hufiband  was  up  to  work  regularly  at 
six,   but   she  laid  in   bed  till  the  last 
minute,  and  then  all  was  hurry  to  get 
breakfast  ready  in  time.     On  this  morn- 
ing, as  usual,  she  brought  down  the  baby 
which,  uncomfortable   in  its  wet  night- 
clothes,  lay  screaming  in  the  cradle.    A 
little  boy,  tired  of  being  left  alone,  had 
crawled  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  there 
sat  crjdng  in  turn  —Mrs.  Matthews  had 
made  the  coffee,  and  put  the  milk  on  to 
boil— and  had  only  just  run  up  to  smack 
the  noisy  undressed  urchin  on  the  stairs, 
when  she  heard  the  milk  boiling  over — 
and  hurrying  to  snatch  it  off  the  fire,  she 
upset  the  coffee  pot,  and  was  mopping  up 
the  wasted  beverage  as  her  husband  en- 
tered.     She  eyed  him  with  an  angry 
frown,  meant  to  shew  she  was  not  afraid ; 
he  said  nothing,  and  looked  round.    On 
one  side  were  the  supper  things  of  the 
night  before  —  on  the  other,  the  extin- 
guished fire — in  front,  the  table  covered 
with  dust,   and   the   sloppy  floor.      He 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  went  to  breakfast 
at  a  coffee-house,  which  he  had  visited 
so    often    under    similar  circumstances. 


that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  much  more 
comfortable  place  than  his  own  house. 

Richard  Cooper,  also  a  workman  in  the 
same  foundry,  went  to  his  breakfast  at  the 
same  hour.  No  sooner  did  he  open  the  door 
leading  into  his  kitchen,  than  a  little  girl, 
the  picture  of  cleanliness,  ran  for  a  kiss, 
and  a  little  boy  just  able  to  crawl,  seemed 
eager   to  jump  from  his  mother's  arms. 
Richard's  wife  was  a  tight  and  trim  little 
body,  always  neatly  dressed,  never  look- 
ing slatternly  even  when  at  work.     The 
room  was  clean  and  cheerful,  breakfast 
quite  ready,  the  bright  coffee-pot  stood 
steaming  on  the  hob,  and  a  dish  of  por- 
ridge and  milk  on  the  table  for  the  chil- 
dren.    Richard  snapped   his   fingers   to 
the  little  boy,  kissed  the  girl,  lifted  them 
both  into   their   chairs,  and   sat   down 
opposite   his   wife   looking   and   feeling 
happy.    His  half-hour's  visit  to  his  family 
every  morning  sent  him  back  to  his  work 
with  renewed  hope  and  confidence.     The 
secret  of  his  comfort  and  good- temper  lay 
in  his  wife's  habit  of  early  rising,  and 
careful  management. 

A  Hint  for  the  Unsuccessful. — As 
to  luc^,  as  I  have  said  before,  there  is 
more  in  the  sound  of  a  word  which  people 
have  got  used  to,  than  in  the  thing  they 
are  thinking  of.  Some  luck,  there  is,  no 
doubt,  as  we  commonly  imderstand  the 
term,  but  very  much  less  than  most  per- 
sons suppose.  There  is  a  great  deal  which 
passes  for  luck  which  is  not  such.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  your  **  lucky  fellows,'* 
when  one  searches  closely  into  their  his- 
tory, turn  out  to  be  your  fellows  that 
know  what  they  are  doing,  and  how  to 
do  it  in  the  right  way.  Their  luck  comes 
to  them  because  they  work  for  it :  it  is 
luck  well  earned.  They  put  themselves 
in  the  way  of  luck.  They  keep  them- 
selves wide  awake.    They  make  the  best 
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of  what  opportunities  they  possess,  and 
always  stand  ready  for  more  ;  and  when 
a  mechanic  does  thus  much,  depend  upon 
it,  it  must  be  hard  luck  indeed,  if  he  do 
not  get,  at  least,  employers,  customers, 
and  friends.  "  One  needs  only,''  says 
an  American  writer,  "  to  turn  to  the  lives 
of  men  of  mechanical  genius,  to  see  how 
by  taking  advantage  of  little  things  and 
facts  which  no  one  had  observed,  or 
which  every  one  had  thought  unworthy 
cf  regard,  they  have  established  new  and 
important  principles  in  the  arts,  and  built 
up  for  themselves  manufactories  for  the 
practice  of  their  newly  discovered  pro- 
cesses." And  yet  these  are  the  men 
who  are  called  the  iucky  fellows,  and 
sometimes  envied  as  such.  Who  can 
den}^  that  their  luck  is  well  earned  ?  or 
that  it  is  just  as  much  in  my  power  to 
"  go  a-head'*  as  it  was  in  theirs. — Clax- 
son's  Hints  for  Mechanics. 

KuLES  FOR  Daily  Life. —  The  cele- 
brated Benjamin  Franklin,  v/hile  a  youth, 
drew  up  the  following  rules  for  his 
guidance  and  self-  government.  They 
well  deserve  the  attention  of  all  who  may 
read  them : — 

1.  Te:jpeiiance. — Eat  not  to  dulness : 
drink  not  to  elevation. 

2.  Silence. — Speak  not  but  what  may 
benefit  others  or  yourself:  avoid  trifling 
conversation. 

3.  Okder. — Let  all  your  things  have 
their  places  •  let  each  part  of  your  busi- 
ness have  its  time. 

4.  Resolution.  —  Eesolve  to  perform 
what  you  ought  ;  perform  without  fail 
what  you  resolve. 

5.  Frugality. — Make  no  expense  but 
to  do  good  to  others  or  yourself  ;  that  is, 
Avaste  nothing. 

6.  Industry.  —  Lose    no    time  :   be 


always  employed    in  something   useful  ; 
cut  off  all  unnecessary  actions. 

7.  Sincerity. — Use  no  hurtful  deceit ; 
think  innocently  and  justly  ;  and  if  you 
speak,  speak  accordingly. 

8.  Justice.  —  Wrong  none  by  doing 
injuries,  or  omitting  the  benefits  that  are 
your  duty. 

9.  Moderation. — Avoid  extremes; 
forbear  resenting  injuries  so  much  as  you 
think  they  deserve. 

10.  Cleanliness. —  Tolerate  no  un- 
cleanliness  in  body,  clothes,  or  habita- 
tion. 

1 1 .  Tranquillity. — Be  not  disturbed 
at  trifles,  or  at  accidents  common  or 
unavoidable. 

12.  Chastity. — Avoid  injuring  your 
own  peace,  or  another's  reputation. 

Kindness  in  Children.  —  If  boys 
were  acquainted  with  the  wonderful 
structure  of  insects,  and  of  other  animals 
low  in  the  scale,  they  would  not  be  found 
sticking  pins  into  flies,  or  tormenting  cats  ; 
nor,  when  men,  would  they  treat  those 
noble  domestic  animals,  the  horse  and 
the  ox,  with  cruelty.  The  girl  who  has 
learned  to  derive  enjoyment  from  ob- 
serving the  operations,  and  watching  the 
metamorphoses  of  insects,  who  knows 
their  history,  and  is  conversant  with 
their  structure,  habits,  and  curious  eco- 
nomy, will  mark  these  circumstances  in 
animals  higher  in  the  scale  ;  and,  ascend- 
ing to  her  own  species,  will  learn  also  the 
elevation  of  her  own  nature.  As  she 
grows  up  to  womanhood,  she  will  feel 
more  intensely  the  delicacy  and  dignity 
of  the  feminine  character,  and  resist  with 
more  force  the  temptations  which  always 
beset  innocence,  amiability,  and  inex- 
perience, both  fi'om  without  and  from 
within, — Loudon, 


COOKERY,  &c. 


Cold  Fish. — By  the  following  plan  a  | 
good  dish  may  be  made  from  any  kind  of  \ 
cold  fish.  Free  the  fish  from  the  bone, 
and  cut  it  into  small  pieces.  Season  this 
with  onions  and  parsley  chopped,  and 
salt  and  pepper.  Beat  two  eggs  well 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  ketchup.  Mix 
the  whole  together  witb  the  fish,  and  put 
it  in  a  baking  dish  with  two  or  three  small 
slices  of  bacon  over  it.  Bake  before  the 
fire  in  a  Dutch  oven.  Serve  with  melted 
butter  or  oyster  sauce. 


To  prepare  Cocoa. — Cocoa  nibs  re- 
quire from  two  to  three  hours  boiling  to 
extract  all  their  goodness.  The  vessel 
containing  them  should  be  placed  near 
the  fire,  so  as  to  heat  gradually  until  the 
decoction  is  at  the  boiling  point,  at 
which,  it  must  be  kept,  and  not  per- 
mitted to  boil  violently.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  nibs  are  soluble,  or 
that  a  high  colour  is  requisite  for  good- 
ness. Flaked  cocoa  is  nothing  but  the 
refuse  of  better  preparations. 
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Fancy  Cakes. — Little  fancy  cakes  eat 
much  **  shorter,"  if  put  while  hot  into  a 
heated  jar  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
cool  according  to  the  usual  custom. 


Vitriol  Accidents  are  not  uncommon 
in  kitchens,  as  when  oil  of  vitriol  (im- 
properly used  for  cleaning  copper  vessels) 
is  let  fall  upon  the  hands,  Sec.  In  this 
case,  if  a  little  soda  or  potash  be  dis- 


solved in  water,  or  some  fresh  soap-boilers* 
lees,  and  instantly  applied,  no  injury 
whatever  will  occur  to  the  person  or 
clothes. 

Management  op  Blisters. — Spread 
the  plaster  thinly  on  paper  or  linen,  and 
rub  over  it  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil.  In 
this  way  the  blister  acts  speedily,  and 
with  less  irritation  than  usual. 


RURAL    AFFAIRS, 
MARCH. 


Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden.— Whatever 
of  last  month's  work  h  is  unavoidably  been  left, 
must  now  be  completed  without  delay  ;  digging 
and  planting  of  all  sorts  must  be  brought  to  a 
close,    and   active    preparations   made    for   fill- 
ing the    grovmd   with   seeds.    Sowings  of  peas 
and  broaa-beans  should  be   made  every   fort- 
night, the  first  in  rows  from  three  to  four  feet 
apart,  and  the  latter  about  half  that  distance. 
Sow    the   principal    crops    of  onions,    carrots, 
and  parsnips,  the  first  on  rich  ground,  and  the 
others  on  land  that  has  not  received  manure 
this  season,  but  has  been  well    dug    at  least 
eighteen  inches  deep:  break  the  surface  level 
and  sow  the  whole  m  drills  one  foot  and  a  half 
distant  from  each  other.    On  a  warm  border  the 
long-rooted  radishes  may  be  sown  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month,  and  the  turnip-rooted  kinds 
towards  the  latter  end,  they  will  do  without 
covering,  but  must  be  carefully  guarded  from 
birds.     Spinach  is  a  most  useful  article,  and 
should  be  sown  very  frequently,  between  the 
rows  of  larger  crops,  under  currant  or  gooseberry 
trees,  or  on  any  spare  piece  of  ground  ;  it  is  very 
productive,  and  q  uickly  off.    An  open  part  of  the 
garden,  where  the  ground  is  good,  should  be 
selected  for  sowing  whatever  kinds  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  intended  to  be  grown.    Brocoli, 
savoys,  kail,  cabbage,  for   autumn ;  and  cauli- 
flowers should  be  there  sown  for  transplanting 
at  a  later  period.  For  convenience  in  keeping 
them  clear  of  weeds,  it  is  best  to  have  them  in 
four  feet  beds ;  and  to  ensure  strong  plants,  sow 
thinly,  if  the  seed  can  be  depended  on,  or  other- 
wise remove  such  as  come  up  close  together  to 
places  that  are  thinner  of  plants.    Lettuces  of 
all  sorts  require  similar  treatment.    The  earliest 
celery  should  also  be  sown  in  a  frame,  if  at 
hand,  or  by  partly  filling  a  large  pot  with  light 
rich  earth,  and  covering  it  with  a  piece  of  flat 
glass,  the  seed  will  vegetate  quickly  and  young 
plants  may  be  had  almost   as  soon  as  "those 
reared  in  a  hot-bed,  and  much  stronger :  these 
should  be  transplanted  to  a  bed  of  rich  earth 
in  the  warmest  part  of  the  garden  when  the 
weather  will  permit  their  full  exposure.    A  few 
turnips  may  be  sown  immediately  and  again 
about  the  end  of  the  month.    Leeks  also  may 
be  got   in  when  the  other  seeds   have   been 
attended  to,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  month 
onwards  plant  potatoes,  the  earhest  sorts  first. 
Old  roots  of  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  &c.,  kept 
through  the  winter,  should  now  be  planted  for 
the  production  of  seed,  and  cabbages,  brocoli, 
or  other  similar  things  intended  for  the  same 
purpose,  should   be  transplanted,  burying  the 
whole  of  the  stem  and  inclining  the  head  towards 
the  north.    It  is  always  advisable  to  grow  as 
much  of  your  own  seed  as  possible,  because  it 


can  then  be  trusted,  but  the  inexperienced  must 
be  cautioned  against  attempting  more  than  one 
sort  of  any  family-,  because  of  the  danger  of 
mixing  them  by  impregnation;  thus  two  kinds 
of  cabbages,  or  cabbage  and  brocoli  grown  to- 
gether, will  be  worthless,  the  passage  of  insects 
from  one  to  the  other  when  in  bloom,  being 
certain  to  mix  and  spoil  both.  Among  fruit 
trees  pruning  and  planting  should  be  finished  as 
quickly  as  possible;  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  securely  tying  any  that  have  recently 
been  moved.  Grafting  should  be  done  from  the 
beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  month.  Grapes, 
peaches,  and  other  wall  trees  must  be  nailed 
in  their  places,  the  latter  will  require  some  \ 
slight  protection  from  frost  when  coming  into 
bloom.  The  best  varieties  of  vegetables  men- 
tioned in  the  present  calendar  are,  of  peas,  the 
scimitar.  Knight's  tall,  and  dwarf  marrows. 
Groom's  dwarf,  and  queen  of  dwarfs;  beans, 
Windsor,  and  sword  long  pods ;  onions,  Dept- 
ford,  Spanish,  Reading,  and  James'  keeping; 
carrots,  long,  Surrey,  and  Altringham  ;  parsnips, 
hollow  crown ;  mdishes,  short  top,  and  white  and 
red  turnips;  spinach,  round  seeded  or  summer; 
cabbage.  West  Ham,  Lev^^isham,  and  Batteisea; 
brocoli,  Walcheren,  Chappel's  cream,  Miller's, 
late  American,  Danish,  and  sprouting ;  lettuces, 
brown,  green,  and  white  cos;  celery,  Seymour's 
superb,  and  Plant's  ponderous  red ;  turnips, 
white,  stone,  and  early  Dutch ;  leeks,  London 
flag ;  potatoes ;  ash,  or  walnut-leaved  kidney, 
frame,  Shaw,  Victoria,  to  be  followed  by  later 
sorts,  as  Regent's,  York  reds,  &e. 

Potato  Planting.  —  In  the  course  of  a 
rather  extended  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease in  this  useful  esculent,  through  the  autumn 
of  1845  and  succeeding  season,  various  sugges- 
tions of  a  practical  nature,  tending  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  cultivation  and  mode  of  preserv- 
ing the  root,  arose  from  the  mass  of  evidence 
then  collected,  or  have  been  since  offered  by 
persons  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  whose  great  experience  as  culti- 
vators renders  their  observations  particularly 
deserving  regard.  From  among  those  of  minor 
consequence,  the  following  may  be  selected  as 
the  most  important  and  truthful  remark,  the 
justice  of  which  was  fully  borne  out  by  the 
statements  made  respecting  the  majority  of 
crops  suffering  from  disease  in  very  different 
localities; — "  We  do  not  plant  the  general  crops 
soon  enough;"  and  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  this  remark,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine 
the  ordinary  course  of  culture  where  faikues 
in  the  prodiice  were  most  common.  In  many 
counties  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer, 
the  ordinary  practice  is  to  take  a  crop  of  rye 
from  the  land  intended  for  potatoes,  and  for  the 
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sake  of  an  extra  cutting  this  often  stands  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  April,  and  not  unfrequently  it 
may  be  seen  on  the  ground  a  month  longer.  Let 
us  look  at  the  usual  condition  of  the  potatoes 
which  succeed  this  rye  through  the  following 
season,  and  it  will  be  found  to  go  far  in  con- 
vincing any  right-thinking  person  that  indeed 
we  do  not  plant  soon  enough.  The  roots  by 
being  kept  till  so  late  a  period  are  drained  of 
their  nutritive  properties  to  the  lowest  degree ; 
they  are  then  placed  in  newly-turned  earth  filled 
with  the  stubble  of  the  rye,  which  keeps  it  so 
open  that  unless  rain  fall  immediately,  several 
inches  of  its  surface  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  dust, 
through  which  the  young  blades  of  the  growing 
plants  make  their  appearance  just  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  hottest  period.  The  power  of 
the  sun  through  June,  July,  and  part  of  August, 
in  the  summer  of  1845,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  most  intense,  and  whenever  it  recurs  with 
the  same  force,  followed  by  a  damp  autumn, 
we  may  assuredly  expect  a  repetition  of  the 
distressing  failures  which  marked  that  year; 
because,  from  the  absence  of  moisture  at  the 
time  the  plant  should  be  making  its  most  rapid 
progress,  it  is  reduced  to  a  weakly  impoverished 
condition,  altogether  unfitting  to  meet  the  excess 
of  food  offered  in  the  altered  character  of  the 
following  months,  and  thus  by  being  starved 
when  it  most  requires  feeding,  is  predisposed  to 
the  attacks  of  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
is  the  condition  of  those  planted  at  an  earlier 
period,  say  the  middle  of  March?  They  are 
placed  in  the  ground  when  that  is  in  the  best 
possible  state — possess  in  themselves  a  much 
greater  vigour  than  do  those  above  spoken 
of;  they  break  through  the  ground  while  yet 
the  gentle  showers  of  spring  have  an  influence, 
and  with  proper  attention  to  moulding  up,  are 
carefully  uuarded  from  the  chance  of  a  late 
frost,  and  then  have  all  the  summer  before  them 
to  matu;e  their  roots.  This  must  be  better  than 
trusting  to  the  variable  weather  of  autumn  for 
ripening;  indeed  it  will  be  foimd  that  by  secur- 
ing early  plants,  not  only  are  they  more  pro- 
ductive and  healthy,  but  also  that  the  flavour 
of  their  produce  is  greatly  improved.  Potatoes 
which  present  a  green  haulm  to  the  fronts  of 
October,  are  either  badly  managed  or  are  of  a 
sort  not  worth  cultivating.  Much  may  yet  be 
done  towards  the  improvement  of  sorts,  espe- 
cially in  combining  precocity  with  good  keeping 
qualities;  but  to  secure  what  we  already  possess, 
above  all  things  "plant  early." 

Eloaveu  Garden.— Finish  pruning  roses  and 
other  shrubs.  Ranunculuses,  anemones,  and 
gladioluses,  or  corn-flags,  should  be  planted  with- 
out delay;  sow  hardy  annual  seeds,  the  common 
sorts  in  the  open  border,  and  the  finer  kinds, 
such  as  stocks,  asters,  and  marigolds,  on  a  warm, 
border,  or  beneath  a  handglass.  Dahlias  may  be 
planted,  if  a  frame  to  protect  them,  is  at  hand, 
and  the  young  shoots  in  that  case  should  be 
taken  off  when  about  three  inches  long,  and 
struck  in  a  gentle  hot-bed ;  otherwise  the  roots 
had  better  be  kept  till  next  month.  Pinks,  pic- 
cotees,  and  carnations  should  be  finally  potted  or 
planted  out.  Pansies  may  be  propagated  under 
handglasses  as  soon  as  young  shoots  can  be 
obtained ;  those  which  have  been  kept  in  pots 
through  the  winter  may  be  safely  transferred  to 
the  open  beds.  Prune  and  nail  climbers  of  all 
sorts;  trim  box  or  other  edgings,  or  plant  new 
ones ;  repair  the  walks  when  necessary,  and  en- 
deavour to  impart  an  air  of  neatness  and  finish 
to  every  part  of  the  garden. 

Window  Plants. —  The  whole  of  these 
plants  will  be  benefited  by  re-potting.  Gera- 
niums and  fuchsias  delight  in  light  rich  earth ; 


calceolarias,  (lady's  slipper,)  roses,  the  chimney 
campanula,  and  others  which  grow  as  freely, 
should  have  a  larger  proportion  of  loam  ;  what- 
ever manure  is  added  for  either  must  be  tho- 
roughly decayed.  The  pots  should  be  perfectly 
clean  inside  and  out;  take  care  to  have  each 
properly  drained  with  pieces  of  slate  or  potsherds, 
in  size  and  number  proportionate  to  the  pot,  the 
larger  ones  require  from  one  to  three  inches  of 
this  drainage.  In  removing  the  plants,  take  oiT 
the  matted  fibres  with  a  knife,  loosen  the  soil 
moderately,  and  when  in  its  place,  press  the  new 
earth  tightly  round  it;  give  a  gentle  watering, 
and  keep  them  rather  warm  for  a  few  days; 
afterwards  they  should  have  plenty  of  air  on 
fine  days,  and  water  as  they  become  dry ;  sta- 
tion each  where  it  may  receive  the  direct  light, 
and  pay  particular  attention  to  keeping  the 
leaves  clean. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  DRILL  SOWING. 

Now  that  attention  will  be  directed  to  sowing 
summer  crops,  such  as  mangold-wurzel,  carrots, 
and  other  things  of  the  kind,  it  may  be  advan- 
tageous to  say  a  few  words  on  the  mode 
in  which  this  work  should  be  done.  The  old 
practice  of  sowing  « broadcast '  ought  to  be  at 
once  and  for  ever  scouted  from  the  occupation 
of  all  who  have  a  character  for  skill  to  preserve, 
or  a  desire  to  manage  their  land  with  a  view  to 
the  greatest  profit.  Drill  sowing  has  threefold 
advantages  over  the  old  lazy  system,  it  saves 
seed,  economises  labour,  and  invariably  produces 
stronger  and  more  regularly  placed  plants.  A 
field  of  mangold-wurzel  sown  broadcast  will 
require  nearly  a  third  more  seed  than  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  same  space  when  drilled,  the  plants 
coming  in  irregular  patches  will  require  to  be 
hoed  at  least  three  if  not  four  times  to  bring 
them  into  the  necessary  order ;  while  those  in 
drills  may  be  singled  out  at  almost  the  first 
hoeing,  certainly  they  never  require  to  be  gone 
over  but  twice;  in  addition  to  which,  from  the 
extra  space  and  quantity  of  air  they  are  always 
stronger,  and  may  therefore  be  thinned  at  an 
earlier  age,  by  which  they  retain  their  original 
advantage  and  continue  to  be  the  best.  Broad- 
cast sowing  is,  in  plain  words,  placing  seed  in  the 
ground  where  it  is  not  wanted,  merely  to  have 
the  trouble  of  cutting  it  up  again.  It  is  alto- 
gether behind  the  present  age,  and  should  never 
be  employed  even  for  turnips  which  are  much 
more  profitably  deposited  in  the  ground  by 
means  of  a  drill. 


To  Make  Hens  Lay  PERPET0ALLY.— Hens 

will  lay  eggs  perpetually  if  treated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner ;— Keep  no  roosters  (cocks) :  give  the 
hens  fresh  meat,  chopped  up  like  sausage  meat, 
once  a  day,  a  very  small  portion,  say  half  an  ounce 
a  day  to  each  hen,  during  the  winter,  or  from  the 
time  insects  disappear  in  the  fall  till  they  appear 
again  in  the  spring.  Never  allow  any  eggs  to 
remain  in  the  nest  for  what  are  called  nest  eggs. 
When  the  roosters  do  not  run  with  the  hens, 
and  no  nest  eggs  are  left  in  the  nest,  the  hens 
will  not  cease  laying  after  the  production  of 
twelve  or  fi.fteen  eggs,  as  they  always  do  when 
roosters  and  nest  eggs  are  allowed ;  but  continue 
laying  perpetually.  My  hens  lay  all  the  winter, 
each  From  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  eggs  in 
succession.  If  the  above  plan  were  generally 
followed,  eggs  would  be  just  as  plenty  in  winter 
as  in  summer.  The  only  reason  why  hens  do 
not  lay  in  winter  as  freely  as  in  summer  is  the 
want  of  animal  food,  which  they  get  in  summer 
in  abundance,  in  the  form  of  insects.  I  have 
for  several  winters  reduced  my  theory  to  prac- 
tice, and  proved  its  entire  correctness.— .Ameri- 
can Paper, 
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VARIETIES. 


Maxims  on  Money  .—The  art  of  living  easily 
as  to  money  is  to  pitch  your  scale  of  living  one  I 
degree  below  your  means.  Comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment are  more  dependent  upon  easiness  in  the 
detail  of  expenditure  than  upon  one  degree's 
difference  in  the  scale.  Guard  against  false  asso- 
ciations of  pleasure  with  expenditure— ihe  no- 
tion that  because  pleasure  can  be  inu^hased  with 
money,  therefore  money  cannot  be  spent  with- 
out enjoyment.  What  a  thing  costs  a  man  is  no 
true  nieasure  of  what  it  is  worth  to  him ;  and  yet 
how  often  is  his  appreciation  governed  by  no 
other  standard,  as  it  there  were  a  pleasure  in 
expenditure  ^>cr  5€.  Let  yourself  feel  a  want 
before  you  provide  against  it.  You  are  more 
assured  that  it  is  a  real  want;  and  it  is  worth 
^vhile  to  feel  it  a  little  in  order  to  feel  the  relief 
from  it.  When  you  are  undecided  as  to  which 
of  two  courses  you  would  like  best,  choose  the 
cheapest.  This  rule  w  ill  not  only  save  money, 
but  save  also  a  good  deal  of  trifling  indecision. 
Too  much  leisure  leads  to  expense ;  because 
when  a  man  is  in  want  of  objects,  it  occurs  to 
him  that  they  are  to  be  had  for  money,  and  he 
invents  expenditure  in  order  to  pass  the  time. — 
Notes  from  Life^  by  Henry  Tayler, 

The  Drunkard  and  the  Sot.  —  The 
drunkard  is  a  lean  and  sunken-eyed  being,  the 
current  of  whose  life  is  reduced  to  a  poor  half- 
pint,  and  one-half  of  that  is  settled  in  his  nose. 
He  drinks  for  th  sake  of  the  stimulus,  and  seems 
scarcely  to  live  when  the  excitation  is  at  an 
end.  You  see  him,  then,  with  blood-shot  eyes, 
and  mean  and  trailing  pace,  crawling  along  the 
earth,  or  standing  still,  with  his  limbs  hanging 
about  him,  like  those  of  a  pasteboard  clown, 
when  the  child  has  ceased  to  pull  its  string. 
All  his  sober  moments  are  employed  in  efforts 
to  appease  the  anger  of  those  friends  whom  he 
has  offended  in  his  maudlin  fits.  He  takes  in- 
dignities with  patience;  not  the  patience  of  a 
Christian,  but  that  of  a  coward — a  coward  who 
murders  his  friend  in  heart  while  he  crouches 
to  him  in  appearance.  Every  feeling,  every 
case,  every  project,  every  obligation  is  slighted ; 
he  promises  any  thing, but  performs  nothing;  he 
is  a  great  boaster,  but  little  doer;  his  life  isone 
continual  lie ;  and  every  affection  is  sm-rendered 
to  the  quenching  of  his  insatiable  thirst,  vvhic  h 
increases  with  the  means  he  takes  to  allay  fatal 
habits,  till  his  manners  become  so  objectionable 
that  his  society  is  tacitly  renounced  by  the  re- 
spectable portion  of  society.  The  sot  is  a  sen- 
sualist of  another  order,  different  in  appearance 
and  different  in  character.  He  is  a  huge,  bloated 
creature,  with  a  lead-coloured  complexion,  and 
stupid  sleepy  eyes,  into  which  no  human  excite- 
ment can  infuse  a  spark  of  fire  or  intelligence. 
His  drink  is  ale,  or  some  heavy  malt  liquor, 
which  will  gradually  stupify  and  beget  a  dull 
oblivion,  without  at  any  time  wholly  depriving 
him  of  consciousness.  The  drunkard  acts  ?s  if 
his  brains  were  converted  into  fire.  The  sot 
would  lead  you  to  believe  that  his  cranium  con- 
tained a  huge  lump  of  mud.  He  smokes  tobacco 
and  gulps  down  his  coarse  draught  for  the  sake 
of  the  sedative— not  like  the  drunkard,  in  pur- 
suit of  stimulus.  Both  are  more  irrational  than 
the  brute. 

Live  Stock  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
—It  appears  that  there  are  2,250,000  horses,  of 
the  total  value  of  £67,000,000,  of  which  more 
than  1,500,000  are  used  in  agriculture,  and  that 
their  value  is  £45,000,000.  The  number  of 
Ijiack  cattle  in  the  kingdom  is  about  14.000,000 
lo  15,000,000  of  the  value  of  £-Jl  0.000.000;  the 


number  of  shec])  50,000,000,  whose  value  is  esti- 
mated at  £67,00*3,000 ;  and  the  extent  of  capital 
invested  in  swine  is  still  more  extraordinary,when 
we  reflect  how  little  it  is  thought  upon  or  taken 
into  account.  The  number  ot  nigs  of  all  ages, 
breeding  and  rearing,  is  calculated  to  be  up- 
wards of  18,000,000,  which,  taking  one-third 
at  £2  each,  and  the  remainder  at  10s.each,  gives 
a  value  of  £11,87,000  as  the  capital  invested 
in  pigs  alone,  making  the  total  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  abov^e  si>ecies  of  agricultural 
stock,  £346,270,000.— Jf'0?«e<2n'5  Statistics 

Honest  Industry. — If  there  is  a  man  who 
can  eat  his  bread  at  peace  with  God  and  man, 
it  is  that  man  who  has  brought  that  bread  out 
of  the  earth  by  his  own  honest  industry.  It  is 
cankered  by  no  fraud — it  is  wet  by  no  tear — it  is 
stained  by  no  blood. 

A  Gem  of  Thought.— Religion  is  the  final 
centre  of  rejjose ;  the  goal  to  which  all  things 
tend ;  apart  from  wliich,  man  is  a  shadow,  his 
very  existence  a  riddle,  and  the  stupendous 
scenes  of  nature  which  surround  him  as  unmean- 
ing as  the  leaves  which  the  Sybil  scattered  in 
the  wind. — Robert  Hall. 

The  Skipping  Rope.— The  skipping  rope,  a 
toy  which  is  discarded  by  the  young  girl  when 
entering  a  premature  womanhood,  but  which 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  article 
in  every  boudoir  or  private  room  occupied  by  a 
woman  of  civilized  life  and  civilized  habits,  is 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  tlie  very  best  kind  of 
gymnastic  exercise  that  I  know.  It  exeicises 
ahnost  every  muscle  of  the  body,  and  tlicre  are 
few  women  who  do  not  neglect  to  take  sufficient 
exercise. —  Dr.  Hobcrtson. 

The  Bane  of  the  Town  the  Boon  of 
the  Country. — Tlie  very  refuse  of  ihe  mate" 
rials  which  have  served  as  food  and  clothing  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  crowded  city,  and  which, 
if  allowed  to  accumulate  there,  invariably  and 
inevitably  taint  the  air,  and  render  it  pestilen- 
tial, promptly  removed  and  spread  out  on  the 
surrounding  coimtry,  not  only  give  it  hcalthfnl- 
ness,  but  clothe  it  with  verdure,  and  endue  it 
with  inexhausliljle  fertility. 

Reward  of  Labour.— Speed  the  spade  be 
your  motto,  and  speeil  the  ploutrh  too;  for  five 
and  lot  live  is  the  golden  rule  of  good  neigh- 
bourhood. Selfishness  is  not  p)  udence,  and  he 
who  cares  for  himself  alone  will  not  prosper. 
Keep  to  your  land  and  ypur  land  will  keep  you; 
the  better  you  cultivate  it  the  greater  will  be 
its  produce,  and  thus  labour  will  bring  its  own 
reward. 

Happiness  of  Childhood.— How  beautiful 
is  childhood,  both  in  the  first  dawn  ot"  opening 
reason,  and  in  the  different  stages  when  each 
year  makes  wonderful  alterations  in  the  physi- 
cal frame,  and  in  tli3  th(nights  and  pursuits. 
We  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  that  person  who 
can  take  no  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  a  child,  who 
can  feel  no  gratification  in  the  development  of 
its  mind,  experience  no  delightful  emotions  in 
watching  its  innocent  gambols,  or  listening  to 
its  glad  voice  of  unalloyed  mirth.  It  is  the 
season  of  simshine,  when  few  are  the  clouds 
which  intervene  to  overshadow  the  sky — when 
the  heart  is  content  with  present  enjoyment, 
reckless  of  the  future — when  the  spirits  are  un- 
impaired by  disappointment  and  care,  and  the 
conscience  is  free  from  all  stain  of  honor. 

He  that  does  not  know  those  things  whichare 
of  use  and  necessary  for  him  to  know,  is  but  an 
ignorant  man  whatever  he  may  know  besides. — 
Tillotson. 
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EDUCATION. 


Wise  men  in  all  ages  have  spoken  in  favour  of  education :  Solomom 
said,  thousands  of  years  ago,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go ; 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  What  a  world  of  mean- 
ing is  comprised  in  this  short  text ;  it  contains  the  essence  of  all  that  has 
been  since  written  or  uttered  on  the  subject,  by  philosophers  or  legislators. 
A  thousand  sayings  to  the  same  effect  might  be  brought  forward  ;  one, 
however,  by  the  celebrated  Locke,  will  suffice  on  the  present  occasion. 
This  great  writer  observes,  "  that  of  all  the  men  we  meet  with,  nine  parts 
in  ten  are  what  they  are,  good  or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by  their  education. 
It  is  that  which  makes  the  great  difference  in  mankind." 

With  these  principles  before  us,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  and 
painfully  impressed  by  the  ignorance  in  which  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  population  of  this  country  live  and  die.  It  is  asserted 
on  most  trustworthy  authority,  that  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  in 
England,  nearly  two  millions  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  entirely  without 
education.  In  Manchester  alone,  fifteen  hundred  children  grow  up  every 
year  into  what  are  called  the  dangerous  classes.  Not  long  since,  the 
number  of  schools  in  Birmingham  w^as  669,  w^hile  the  beer-shops  and 
public-houses  amounted  to  1150.  Look  where  we  will,  v/e  must  feel  that 
while  the  English  nation  is  making  rapid  strides  in  wealth  and  power,  a 
fearful  sum  of  ignorance,  and  its  attendant  depravity  exist  beneath  the 
surface. 

It  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again,  that  education  is  the  birthright 
of  every  individual  ;  the  proposition  admits  of  no  dispute  :  but  even 
where  the  birthright  has  been  available,  how  barren,  in  frequent  instances, 
the  result.  A  celebrated  American  writer  has  observed  : — "  It  is  some- 
times urged  by  those  who  consider  the  multitude  as  not  intended  to  think, 
that  at  best  they  can  learn  but  little,  and  that  this  is  likely  to  harm  rather 
than  do  them  good,  *  A  little  learning,'  we  are  told,  *  is  a  dangerous 
thing.'  *  Shallow  draughts'  of  knowledge  are  w^orse  than  ignorance.  The 
mass  of  the  people,  it  is  said,  can  go  to  the  bottom  of  nothing ;  and  the 
result  of  stimulating  them  to  thought,  will  be  the  formation  of  a  danger- 
ous set  of  half-thinkers.  To  this  argument  the  reply  is,  first,  that  it  has 
the  inconvenience  of  proving  too  much  ;  for,  if  valid,  it  shows  that  none 
of  any  class  ought  to  think.  For  who,  I  w^ould  ask,  can  go  to  the  bottom 
of  anything  I  Whose  '  learning'  is  not  '  little  V  Whose  *  draughts'  of 
knowledge  are  not  '  shallow.'  Who  of  us  has  fathomed  the  depths  of  a 
single  product  of  nature  or  a  single  event  in  history  I  Who  of  us  is  not 
baffled  by  the  mysteries  in  a  grain  of  sand  l  How  contracted  the  range 
of  the  widest  intellect !  But  is  our  knowledge,  because  so  little,  of  no 
worth  I  We  should  remember,  that  the  known,  however  little  it  may  be, 
is  in  harmony  with  the  boundless  unknown,  and  a  step  tow^ards  it.  We 
should  remember,  too,  that  the  gravest  truths  may  be  gathered  from  a  very 
narrow  compass  of  information.  Right  or  wrong,  the  people  will  think  ; 
and  is  it  not  important  that  they  should  think  justly!  that  they  should 
be  inspired  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  instructed  how  to  seek  it  \  that 
they  should  be  established  by  wise  culture  in  the  great  principles  on 
which  religion  and  society  rest  T' 

These  are  sound  and  enlightened  views  ; — they  lead  us  to  the  questioUj 
What  is  education  ?     It  is  not  loading  the  memory  with  a  large  amount 
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of  information,  or  multitude  of  facts.  Real  education  consists  in  impart- 
ing not  only  knowledge,  but  a  love  for  knowledge  ;  not  only  useful  facts, 
but  the  desire  to  make  them  useful  ;  not  only  precept,  but  the  disposi- 
tion to  practise.  It  is  something  more  than  reading,  w'liting,  and  arith- 
metic :  these  are  but  the  tools  with  which  men  and  women  accomplish 
their  education  ;  just  in  the  same  "vvay,  that  by  the  aid  of  saws  and  ham- 
mers, a  carpenter  builds  a  house.  Education  embraces  every  purpose 
and  duty  of  life  ;  it  begins  at  our  birth ^  and,  if  we  live  rightly,  ends  only 
at  our  death.  We  may,  or  ought  to  be,  ahva3"s  learning  ;  and  there  are 
a  thousand  w^ays  in  which  education  presents  itself  to  our  notice.  Nature 
herself,  the  hills,  w^oods,  fields,  fiow^ers,  all  teach  us  a  great  lesson ;  and 
with  every  one's  occupation  are  connected  avariety  of  suggestiveinfluences. 
The  worker  in  wood  may  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  the  forest  tree 
becomes  the  material  under  his  hand  ;  the  smith  may  acquaint  himself 
with  the  processes  by  which  the  earth  yields  up  its  tribute  of  metals  to 
Jiis  service.  In  fact,  knowledge  may  be  won  in  every  pursuit.  Labour 
is  education — thought  is  education  ;  and  when  thought  is  united  to  labour 
how  greatly  is  the  latter  elevated  ;  depressing  toil  is  transmuted  into 
ennobling  pleasure.  Reading,  too,  is  a  most  important  means  of  educa- 
tion ;  it  gives  us  the  experience  of  others  ;  makes  us  acquainted  with  what 
mankind  have  done  in  all  ages  ;  and  teaches  us,  that  duties  properly  per- 
formed constitute  no  trifling  part  of  education.  These  duties  connect 
themselves  with  the  various  relations  of  life  ;  hence,  husbands  are  re- 
quired to  be  kind  ;  wives  gentle  ;  parents  considerate  ;  children  obedient ; 
neighbours  charitable — all  this  is  education. 

Education,  as  before  observed,  begins  at  our  birth  :  childhood  is  a  sea- 
son of  preparation ;  the  young  mind  must  be  trained,  not  crammed. 
Cramming  may  do  very  well  for  turkeys,  but  it  will  not  do  for  the 
child's  brain.  'What  children  most  require  is,  plenty  of  food,  light,  air 
and  exercise.  They  learn  by  imitation.  If  parents  and  teachers  set  them 
good  examples,  they  will  naturally  endeavour  to  follow  them.  Know- 
ledge may  be  presented  to  children  in  the  foim  of  play  and  amusement ; 
and  as  soon  as  their  minds  are  capable  of  reason,  their  progress  will  be 
the  more  rapid  for  a  sunshiny  preparation. 

To  pass  from  the  general  to  the  practical ;  we  w^ould  suggest  to  every 
reader  of  these  lines,  to  examine  into  his  means  and  capabilities  for  edu- 
cating himself  and  others.  Great  effects  grow  out  of  small  beginnings. 
Let  every  one  ask  the  questions  :  What  faults  have  I  to  be  corrected  I 
What  bad  habits  to  be  avoided  I  What  w^eeds  of  ignorance  or  error  to 
root  oiit !  If  ever}''  individual  w^ould  answ^er  these  questions  honestly  to 
himself,  and  set  about  applying  the  remedy,  there  would  be  but  little 
left  for  the  government  to  do  in  the  w^ay  of  education.  We  have  great 
faith  in  the  powers  of  the  will ;  we  know,  from  personal  expenence, 
what  can  be  done  towards  self-education,  and  would  wish  to  enlist  all  in 
the  good  cause.  We  entertain  a  sincere  desire  to  make  the  Family  Econo- 
mist an  instrument  in  the  work  ;  and  to  us  sitting  here  amid  the  smoke, 
noise,  and  bustle  of  this  great  metropolis,  it  would  be  a  cheering  thought 
to  know,  that  the  words  w^e  write  may  be  the  means  of  rousing  many  to 
exertion  in  the  far-away  country  ;  in  the  towns,  villages,  in  out-of-the- 
w-ay  places  ;  wherever  there  is  a  brain  to  think,  or  hand  to  w^ork.  We 
wish  to  establisii  a  community  of  purpose  with  our  readers  ;  not  to  be  i*e- 
garded  as  a  mere  retailer  of  a  penny  periodical,  but  as  ready  to  undertake 
and  carry  out  all  that  we  recommend.     We  look  for  co-operation  :  let 
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all  who  approve  our  aim  and  opinions  unite  with  us  in  diffusing  the 
principles  we  advocate.  Let  them  carry  the  Family  Economist  into  tho 
by.  ways,  the  neglected  homes  of  the  poor  ;  into  the  crowded  alley  of  the 
town,  and  the  scattered  hamlet  of  the  country  ;  and  they  will  be  pro- 
motino"  the  great  cause  of  education.  Life  has  nobler  duties  and  higher 
pleasures  than  are  to  be  found  in  supplying  physical  wants,  or  gaining 

money— 

« , What  is  a  Man, 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  timp 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  mors. 
Sure  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  ?ifter,  gave  us  not 
That  Capability  and  god4ike  Reason 
To  rust  in  us  uni^s'd.'' 


UPS  AND   DOWNS   OF  LIFE. 

A   TALE  IN   TWO   CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER   J. 


Philip  Grey  and  John  Walsinghame 
were  natives  of  the  same  country  town  ; 
they  played,  and  went  to  school  together  ; 
the  former  was  the  son  of  an  ironmonger, 
the  latter  of  a  schoolmaster.  On  leaving 
school,  Philip  was  taken  into  his  father's 
shop,  and  John  was  apprenticed  to  a 
linendraper  in  the  town.  By-and-by, 
Mr.  Grey,  the  father  of  Philip,  though 
everybody  had  looked  on  him  as  a  thriv- 
ing man,  turned  out  to  be  insolvent,  and 
with  his  family  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  Philip,  however,  his  eldest,  was 
left  behind,  for  he  had  already  formed  an 
attachment  for  Jane  Lorimer,the  daughter 
of  their  neighbour. 

Old  Mr.  Lorimer  had  been  a  clerk  for 
many  years  to  a  wealthy  commercial 
house  m  London,  and  when  he  became 
unfit  for  duty,  his  long  services  were 
generously  rewarded  by  a  pension  of 
fifty  pounds  a  year  for  life.  The  rest  of 
his  family  having  byithis  time  got  into 
situations  and  trades,  the  old  man  retired 
to  his  native  town  on  his  pension  and 
what  he  had  saved,  with  his  daughter 
Jane,  the  youngest  of  his  flock,  his  wife 
being  dead. 

Mr.  Grey,  before  his  failure  in  business, 
had  always  lived  creditably  in  the  town. 
He  had  a  large  family,  and  he  had  brought 
his  children  up  comfortably  and  educated 
them  well.  His  style  of  living,  simply, 
outran  his  profits,  and  was  the  cause  of 
his  stoppage.  A  degree  of  wise  economy 
would  have  saved  him,  for  his  effects 


produced  seventeen  shillings  in  the  pound 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  It  was 
while  Mr.  Grey  was  apparently  a  sub- 
stantial tradesman,  that  his  son  had  ad- 
mired Jane  Lorimer,  and  that  her  father 
had  not  discouraged  the  intimacy.  When 
Mr.  Grey  decided  on  emigration,  the 
vows  of  the  two  young  people  had  been 
irrevocably  plighted  ;  Jane  could  not 
leave  her  father  ;  and  so  Philip  stayed  in 
England. 

Philip  Grey  was  naturally  endowed,  in 
the  language  of  Phrenology,  with  im- 
mense acquisitiveness.  Playing  with  his 
comrades  at  marbles,  or  pitch  and  toss, 
though  not  manually  very  expert,  he  was 
so  cautious  and  calculating,  that  he  gene- 
rally was  a  winner.  A  mercantile  spirit 
shelved  itself  early  in  him.  Had  his 
father  been  able  to  hold  up  his  head  for  a 
year  or  two  longer,  Philip's  youthful  facul 
ties  would  soon  have  recovered  him.  Noav 
that  the  father  was  gone,  and  Jane  Lori 
nier  his  own,  Philip  was  animated  by  one 
ruling  idea,  that  of  "  making  his  fortune.*' 
He  prevailed  on  his  father-in-law  to  ac- 
company Jane  and  himself  to  the  capital, 
where  the  golden  mine  was  to  be  opened 
and  worked. 

London  had  been  the  scene  of  half  a 
century's  labour  with  Mr.  Lorimer,  and 
after  dreaming  all  that  time  about  the 
happiness  of  retiring  to  his  native  town, 
he  had  at  last  been  able  to  fulfil  his  long- 
cherished  desire.  Strange  to  say,  wheu 
his  heart's  wish  was  gratified,  he  found 
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his  life  wearisome  ;  the  scenes  of  his 
early  days  had  seemed  brighter  in 
youth,  and  in  his  day- dreams,  than  now  ; 
and  secretly  he  pined  for  London,  with 
which  his  ways  and  habits  had  so  long 
connected  him.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  but  feigned  reluctance  to 
accede  to  his  future  son-in-law's  proposal, 
by  way  of  enhancing  his  indulgence. 
Inwardly,  he  knew  that  long  ago  he 
would  have  made  the  change  from  his 
own  feelings,  had  he  had  the  moral 
courage  to  break  through  arrangements 
which  he  had  so  long  talked  about,  and 
which  had  been  at  length  entered  upon, 
and  completed,  with  a  definite  and  final 
intention. 

Philip  was  too  prudent  and  cautious  a 
man  to  marry  first,  and  seek  employment 
afterwards  ;  so  he  set  out  for  London  with- 
out the  Lorimers.  He  was  accompanied, 
however,  by  John  Walsinghame,  his  old 
playmate,  John  having  now  "  finished  his 
time  ;"  and  having,  like  other  adventurous 
young  men,  whose  own  towns  afi"ord  not 
room  for  them,  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
where  he  could  support  himself.  Why 
should  not  he  "  push  his  fortune  in  London 
too  ?"  Alack  !  how  many  a  bright  ray 
of  human  hope  has  fallen  into  and  been 
extinguished  for  ever  in  that  great  living 
sea! 

The  friends  hired  a  humble  room  ;  and 
some  anxious  weeks,  in  a  great  urban 
world,  strange  to  them  and  caring  no- 
thing for  them,  passed  over  their  heads. 
After  many  a  disappointment,  and  many 
head  and  heart  rackings,  they  were  lucky 
enough,  both  of  them,  to  find  employment 
at  last.  Philip  obtained  a  clerkship,  at 
sixty  pounds  a  year,  in  the  office  of  a  small 
merchant  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  John 
as  an  assistant  in  a  linendraper's  shop. 

And  now  Philip  and  Jane  were  mar- 
ried. They  took  a  cottage,  suitable  to 
their  means,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Their  fiither  gave  them  his  pension  for 
his  board,  and  this  helped  them  in  their 
housekeeping.  Philip  commenced  his 
money-getting.  As  he  had  stood  on 
Highgate-hill  on  his  first  approach  to 
London,  and  surveyed  on  a  clear  summer 
morning  the  leviathan  city,  with  its  cen- 
tral dome,  before  him,  he  resolved  to 
xaake  money  there  or  die  ;  while  his  com- 
panion, John  Walsinghame,  contemplated 
but  the  vastness  of  the  great  capital,  and 


fell  into  a  reverie  about  what  fortunes 
might  befal  him  in  it. 

We  have  seen  them  both  settled  in 
business.  Philip  walked  four  miles  to  his 
office,  and  four  miles  back  to  his  cottage 
every  day.  **  I  am  paid  for  these  walks," 
soliloquized  he,  when  wearied  ;  "'  I  get 
out  of  the  way  of  large  dear  houses  ;  and 
I  save  taxes,  if  I  wear  out  shoes."  His 
employment  in  the  city  often  obliged 
him  to  walk  almost  all  day  about  the 
docks,  but  still  his  legs  carried  him  home. 
He  had  doggedly  set  himself  to  make 
money ;  and  he  began  to  succeed  :  the 
first  year,  out  of  his  sixty  pounds  and 
his  father-in-law's  fifty,  though  things 
are  generally  much  dearer  in  and  about 
London  than  in  the  country,  he  contrived 
to  save  a  few  pounds. 

And  John,  he  pursued  his  monotonous 
attendance  on  his  master's  business  early 
and  late ;  he  managed  to  live,  and  that 
was  all.  His  meagre  salary  kept  him  in 
clothes,  and  his  board  was  found  him. 
He  had  a  female  cousin,  older  than  him- 
self, married  in  town,  and  when  he  did 
not  go  to  see  his  friend  Philip,  he  used 
to  spend  his  Sunday  evenings  at  Mrs, 
Morris's. 

But  Mrs.  Morris  had  a  cousin  too,  and 
a  fair  one.  Helen  Langley  had  not  only 
a  handsome  face  and  a  fine  figure,  but 
she  was  as  good  and  as  kind  a  girl  as 
could  be.  She  was  a  visitor  also  at  Mrs. 
Morris's  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  this 
good  lady  could  not  help  remarking,  that 
Helen  came  more  frequently  their  way 
now  that  John  Walsinghame  was  in  town  ; 
and  that  John  latterly  did  not  seem  to 
think  it  necessarj^  to  go  so  often  to  his 
friend  Philip  Grej^'s  as  he  used. 

To  make  a  short  story  of  it,  though  it 
is  a  pity  to  pass  over  the  many  little  ups 
and  downs  of  the  pair  ;  the  coquettings  of 
the  one,  the  sullenness,  painful  to  him- 
self, of  the  other  ;  the  fears,  the  hopes,  the 
joys,  the  jealousies,  sometimes  lasting  a 
whole  week,  of  both  ;  John  Walsinghame 
and  Helen  Langley  fell  in  love. 

They  fell  in  love  ;  but  what  were  they 
to  do  then  ?  John  had  but  a  poor  salary, 
and  he  lived  with  his  employer.  Helen, 
she  was  lady's  maid  in  May-fair,  and  had 
saved — seventy-seven  pounds. 

They  had  been  betrothed  for  a  year  or 
two,  v/hen  they  began  to  think  that  they 
might  go  on  in  this  way  to  the  end  of  the 
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chapter  without  much  progress,  though 
the  seventy-seven  had  grown  into  a  hun- 
dred and  five  pounds.  Animated,  there- 
fore, by  some  such  exhilarating  proverb, 
as  "  never  venture,  never  win" — "  faint 
heart  never  gained  fair  lady,"  &c.,  for 
a  convenient  proverb  or  two  may  always 
be  found  on  either  side  of  a  question, 
they  lighted  on  a  scheme !  They  would 
take  a  little  shop  in  the  suburbs,  they 
would  live  behind  the  shop,  they  would 
let  the  floor  above,  they  would  be  indus- 
trious, the}''  would  get  on,  nay,  at  last, 
they  would  grow  as  rich  in  worldly  goods 
as  they  already  felt  themselves  in  love 
for  each  other. 

They  were  married.  They  took  a 
snug  little  house.  The  hundred  and  five 
pounds,  and  the  recommendation  of  John 
by  his  employer  to  a  wholesale  house, 
furnished  the  shop  scantily,  but  with  such 
goods  as  were  thought  likely  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
neighbourhood  around  them.  John 
dressed  his  shop  window,  arranged  his 
small  stock  on  the  shelves  ;  and  placards  in 
the  windows  overhead  announced  a  first 
floor  to  be  let  unfurnished.  The  first  day 
— the  first  week — month — quarter,  did 
the  young  couple  anxiously  wait,  and  hope, 
and  cheer  each  other  ;  but  cool  calcula- 
tions evidently  tended  to  shew  them  that 
their  expenses — rent,  taxes,  baker's  bills, 
&c. — were  greater  than  their  takings. 
Where  did  the  people  buy  ?  How  could 
they  have  miscalculated  so  ?  Many 
young  couples  have  asked  these  questions 
before,  and  many  will  have  to  do  so  still. 
Much  money  is  constantly  being  wasted 
in  strenuous,  virtuous,  and  abortive  at- 
tempts at  success,  before  people  find  out 
the  right  road  to  it.  They  found,  too, 
that  they  could  not  ]pich  their  lodgers  as 
they  had  fondly  pre-figured  themselves 
doing ;  no  "  nice  quiet  old  gentleman 
like  Mr.  Lorimer,"  or  "maiden  lady  on 
an  annuity"  was  forthcoming  for  their 
first  floor  ;  but,  after  much  delay,  they 
had  to  take  in,  at  a  low  rent,  a  man 
with  a  large  family,  and  a  wife  whom 
occasionally  they  heard  him  beating  at 
night  when  he  had  been  "  having  a  drop 
with  his  shopmates." 

The  quarter's  rent  became  due  every 
quarter,  and  so  did  the  taxes.  A  year 
had  not  elapsed,  when,  it  being  palpable 
that  they  were    not    succeeding,  John 


Walsinghame,  being  an  honest  man,  sold 
his  stock  and  his  furniture,  paid  his  cre- 
ditors, retired  to  an  obscure  lodging  at 
three  shillings  a  week,  and  took  again  a 
situation  with  his  former  master,  v/ho, 
out  of  admiration  for  his  integrity  and 
compassion  for  his  struggles,  took  him  as 
an  out- door  assistant. 

In  a  short  time  after  this  change,  Mrs. 
Walsinghame  honoured  their  union  by 
the  birth  of  a  son.  Here  was  a  source 
of  expense.     But,  by  the  kindness  of  his 

» master's  wife,  and  the  affection  of  Mrs. 

tMorris  for  her  cousins — "  one  on  each 
side  of  the  house" — John  hoped  by  dire 
economy,  if  his  wife  recovered  favourably, 
to  fight  through.  The  time  of  the  year 
was  an  unhealthful  one,  and  more  so  this 
year  than  usual.  The  part  of  the  town 
in  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  take 
up  their  abode  was  ill-drained,  crowded, 
and  dirty.  Typhus,  erysipelas,  and 
scarlet-fever  prevailed  all  around,  and 
flourished  as  do  plants  when  set  on  their 
hot-beds.  Mrs.  Walsinghame,  a  few 
days  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  fever  which 
attacks  people  in  her  condition  when  en- 
compassed by  such  disease-engendering 
circumstances.  There  she  lay,  in  a  room  a 
few  feet  square,  while  the  house  was  filled 
with  other  lodgers,  who  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual clattering  during  the  day,  and  the 
most  of  the  night,  on  the  narrow  wooden 
staircase,  besides  diffusing  smells  from 
their  cookery  and  smoke  from  their  to- 
bacco-pipes through  the  whole  of  the 
tenement.  Helen  had  been  used  to  live 
daintily  in  a  mansion  before  her  marriage, 
and  after  it,  at  least  cleanly  and  quietly, 
without  ever  coming  into  contact  with 
rude  or  coarse  people.  The  circumstances 
alluded  to  acted  fearfully  on  her  com- 
plaint, and  made  her  head  rack  with 
pain,  when  she  was  not  insensible  from 
stupor  or  lost  in  delirium. 

John,  being  a  manly  fellov/,  determined 
to  make  every  struggle  and  every  sacrifice 
to  save  his  wife.  A  physician  whom  he 
called  in,  recommended  that  Helen  should 
be  at  once  removed  in  a  litter  to  a  quiet 
and  healthful  suburb.  Poor  John  had 
not  the  wherewithal.  A  thought  struck 
him.  He  would  go  straight  to  his  friend 
Philip  Grey.  John  concluded  a  statement 
of  his  case  with  the  words— "and  now, 
Philip,  will  you  lend  me  five  pounds?" 
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*'  You  have  asked  me  bluntly" — began 
the  other, 

"  Bluntly  I "  exclaimed  John :  '*  I  have 
asked  j^ou  honestly,  and  without  hesita- 
tion, because  I  need  the  sum  desperately'-, 
and  am  able  to  work  to  pay  you.  I  owe 
no  man  a  farthing.  I  have  only  asked 
what  I  would  do  for  you,  Philip,  in  a 
moment.  Who  might  I  ask,  if  not  your- 
self?" 

"  You  have  asked  me  hluntly,^^  perse- 
vered Philip,  "  and  I  Avill  answer  you 
candidly — /  %vill  not.  I  have  a  family 
myself — I  work  hard — I  have  nothing  to 
spare.  My  opinion  is,  that  those  who 
deserve  to  get  on   do  get  on,  and  that 


when  a  man  is  in  want  of  a  five-pound 
note,  it  is  dangerous  to  lend  him  one. 
You  should  not  have  married  as  j^et — 
you  had  no  right  to  open  that  shop" — 

John  could  bear  this  no  longer.  His 
eyes  flashed  fire,  and  his  arm  was  raised 
to  strike  his  old  companion  to  the  earth  ; 
but  better  reason  suddenly  shot  athwart 
his  passion  ;  he  checked  his  rage,  and 
contented  himself  with  saying,  that  as 
Mr,  Grey  could  not  oblige  him  with  what 
he  had  asked  for,  he  did  not  desire  to 
stay  for  either  his  criticism  or  his  counsel. 
And  with  a  heavy  heart  he  turned  from 
the  door. 


EARLY  RISING. 


Many  literary  men  seem  quite  regard- 
less of  the  fact,  that  their  health  depends 
greatly  upon  the  degree  of  rest,  study, 
and  exercise  taken ;  as  much  so,  in  fact, 
as  upon  the  nature  and  quantity  of  their 
food  and  clothing,  and  the  intervals  be- 
tween their  meals.  Retiring  to  bed  at  an 
early  hour,  and  rising  early,  are  habits 
which  would  be  found  highly  conducive 
to  their  health,  and  well  adapted  to  pre- 
pare them  for  going  through  their  day's 
work  with  a  refreshed  and  cheerful  spirit. 
It  is  also  a  business-like  habit,  and  that 
is  no  small  recommendation  of  an  author 
in  the  eyes  of  those  from  whom  he  would 
vv^ish  to  find  encouragement  and  employ- 
ment. Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  great  men  ascribe 
the  extent  and  success  of  their  labours, 
to  their  having  accustomed  themselves  to 
go  early  to  bed,  and  rise  early  in  the 
morning,  and  to  this  many  have  attri-  | 
buted  their  excellent  health,  and  length  j 
of  life.  We  can  at  least  speak  for  our- 
selves, not  that  we  rise  particularly  early, 
but  that  we  follow  a  rule  of  going  early  to 
bed,  and  insuring,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
good  sound  sleep,  Sound  sleep  is  in  fact 
indispensable  to  the  health  of  men  daily 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits  ;  without  this 
species  of  pacification,  the  nervous  system 
becomes  overwrought,  and  bad  health  in 
various  distressing  forms  is  the  result,  j 
Let  it  therefore  not  be  forgotten  that  early  j 
rising  is  valuable  only  so  far  as  it  ensures  ! 
early  retiring  to  bed,  and  the  habitual  i 
tranquillisation  of  sleep,  ! 


Homer,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  numerous 
other  ancient  writers,  were  early  risers. 
But  not  to  go  back  to  so  remote  a  period 
let  us  restrict  our  examples  within  the  last 
three  centuries.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
assures  us  it  was  by  stealing  time  from 
his  sleep  and  meals  that  he  was  enabled 
to  complete  his  *  Utopia,'  made  it  his  in- 
variable practice  to  rise  at  four :  and  he 
became  so  convinced  of  the  excellence  of 
the  habit,  that  he  represents  the  Utopians 
as  attending  public  lectures  every  morn- 
ing before  daybreak.  When  Bishop  Bur- 
net was  at  college,  his  father  aroused 
him  to  his  studies  every  morning  at  four 
o'clock,  and  he  continued  the  practice  of 
early  rising  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Bishop 
Home  states,  that  during  the  composition 
of  his  very  excellent  version  of  the  Psalms, 
'  he  arose  invariabh"  fresh  as  the  morning 
to  his  task.'  Sir  Matthew  Hale  always 
rose  early  and  studied  sixteen  hours  a- 
day.  Addison,  when  sojourning  at  Blois, 
rose  as  early  as  between  two  and  three 
in  summer,  but  remained  in  bed  till  eleven 
or  twelve  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Dr. 
Doddridge  says  it  is  to  his  habit  of  early 
rising,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  valuable  works. 
Fabricius  states  that  *  Linnaeus  arose  very 
early  in  summer,  mostly  about  four 
o'clock  ;  at  six  he  came  and  breakfasted 
with  us,  about  one-eighth  of  a  league 
distant  from  his  residence,  and  there  gave 
lectures  upon  the  natural  orders  of  plants 
which  generally  lasted  until  ten.'  Dr. 
Tissot  says  tliat  Zimmerman  was  accua- 
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tomed  to*  rise  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  wrote  several  hours  before  he  began 
his  professional  visits.  Paley,  who  in  the 
early  part  of  his  college  career  frittered 
his  time  away  in  the  society  of  idle  and 
extravagant  acquaintances^  was  one  morn- 
ing awakened  at  five  o'clock  by  a  friend, 
who  reproached  him  with  the  waste  of 
his  time,  and  of  his  strong  faculties  of 
mind.  Struck  with  the  justice  of  the  re- 
buke, Paley  from  that  time  forward,  rose 
at  five  o'clock  every  morning,  and  contin- 
ued the  practice  ever  after.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  this  excellent  reform  con- 
tributed to  the  achievement  of  the  cele- 
brity of  the  author  of  '  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity,' *  Moral  Philosophy,'  &c.  Bishop 
Jewell  rose  regularly  at  four,  and  Dr. 
Parkhurst  the  philologist  at  five  in  sum- 
mer, and  six  in  winter,  in  the  latter  sea- 
son always  making  his  own  fire.  Frank- 
lin and  Priestley  among  our  philosophers, 
were  early  risers.     It  is  to  the  hours  he 


gained  by  early  rising  that  we  owe  the 
numerous  volumes  which  issued  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  W.  Scott.  He  rose  at  five 
o'clock,  and  lit  his  own  fire  when  the  sea- 
son required  one.  By  six  o'clock  he  was 
seated  at  his  desk,  which  he  did  not  leave 
till  breakfast  time,  between  nine  and  ten. 
After  breakfast  he  devoted  two  hours 
more  to  his  solitary  tasks,  and  by  noon  he 
was,  as  he  used  to  say,  '  his  own  man.' 
"When  the  weather  was  bad,  be  remained 
at  work  incessantly  all  the  morning  ;  but 
his  general  rule  was  to  be  out  on  horse- 
back by  one  at  latest ;  while,  if  any  more 
distant  excursion  had  been  proposed  over- 
night, he  was  ready  to  start  on  it  by  ten  ; 
his  occasional  rainy  days  of  uninter- 
mitted  study  forming,  as  he  said,  a  fund 
in  his  favour,  out  of  which  he  was  enti- 
tled to  draw  for  accommodation  whenever 
the  sun  shone  with  special  brightness. — 
Chaml)ers\ 


HEALTH  AND  CLEANLINESS.— Part  2. 


To  be  clean  once  is  a  good  thing — to 
be  clean  once  a  week  is  better — to  be 
clean  every  day  is  best.  A  habit  of  being 
clean  is  what  is  wanted.  Acquire  the 
habit,  and  get  yourself  only  once,  by  way 
of  experiment,  into  a  dirty  state,  and  you 
will  feel  then  by  contrast  what  a  wretched 
thing  it  is.  Captain  Marryat,  in  one  of 
his  amusing  novels,  represents  a  young 
gentleman  undergoing  a  week's  wrongful 
imprisonment,  and  having  been  deprived 
during  that  time  of  the  means  of  being 
clean  ;  his  first  impulse  on  his  liberation, 
notwithstanding  all  the  mental  troubles 
which  afflicted  him,  was  to  rush  to  an  inn 
to  get  himself  washed,  and  attired  in  clean 
garments.  This  was  true  to  life.  Now 
a  habitually  dirty  person  does  not  feel 
uncomfortable  when  he  is  once  made  clean ; 
quite  the  reverse  ;  and  here,  too,  we  have 
a  practical  proof  of  the  propriety  of  clean- 
liness. 

A  habit  cannot  be  commenced  too  early. 
The  habit  of  cleanliness  should  be  begun 
for  children  by  their  parents.  Children 
should  be  washed  daily.  Their  heads 
should  be  kept  particularly  clean,  and 
their  hair  combed  and  brushed.  In  this 
way,  not  only  the  many  forms  of  disor- 
dered health  produced  by  dirtiness  would 


be  avoided,  but  many  kinds  of  imtation 
of  the  skin,  and  many  positive  skin- dis- 
eases, and  troublesome  diseases  of  the 
scalp,  would  be  kept  off ;  in  addition  to 
the  formation  of  a  habit  of  being  clean, 
which  the  child  would  continue  for  him- 
self as  he  grew  up.  Every  one,  adult 
and  child,  is  liable  to  disordered  general 
health  from  uncleanness  of  skin,  as  well 
as  to  skin-complaints.  It  has  been  shown 
how  important  an  organ  the  skin  is  in 
the  bodily  economy,  and  it  may  be  easily 
understood  how  injurious  to  its  operations 
it  must  be  to  allow  its  thousands,  nay  its 
millions  of  pores,  to  be  clogged  and  covered 
up  with  refuse  matter.  We  alluded  lately 
to  an  excessively  moist  state  of  the  air, 
or  sudden  cold  winds,  being  able  to  pro- 
duce influenza.  Similar  complaints  are 
induced  in  another  way,  by  the  skin  being 
choked  up  with  dirt.  Consider  how  light 
vapour  isj  and  think  of  the  two  or  three 
pounds,  by  weight,  of  it  that  a  man  has 
to  get  rid  of  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
then  contemplate  the  effect  of  all  this 
refuse,  and  therefore  bad,  poisonous  matter 
being  thrown  back,  or  kept  back,  for  the 
system  to  dispose  of,  or  do  the  best  it 
can  with,  in  what  way  it  may.  Money 
laid  out  on  isoap  i%  well  and  economically 
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spent.  Soap  is  made  of  oil  and  alkali. 
These  two  things  unite  well  together. 
What  people  call  hartshorn  is  an  alkaline 
fluid,  and  you  have  seen  it  when  put  to 
oil  make  a  soapy  mixture  that  people  use 
t)  rub  sprains  and  stiff  joints  with.  Soap 
is  made  with  either  soda  or  potash,  both 
of  which  are  alkalies,  and  oil.  Soda  makes 
softer  soap,  and  potash  harder.  Every 
body  knows  the  cleansing  properties  of 
soap.  The  oil  helps  the  rubbing  or 
gliding  motion  used  in  washing,  and  the 
alkali  disunites  and  breaks  up  the  saline 
matters,  and  at  the  same  time  converts 
the  oil  of  the  skin  into  a  curd,  and  so  the 
whole — dirt  and  soap — are  brought  away 
and  dissolved  in  the  water.  More  need 
not  be  said  on  this  score  at  present.  It 
requires  some  knowledge  of  chemistry  to 
make  the  operation  of  soap  fully  under- 
stood. Besides  obstructing  the  process 
of  perspiration,  the  perspired  matter  left 
on  the  skin,  being  once  thrown  out  of  the 
scope  of  living  operations,  begins  to  act 
like  all  other  animal  refuse  left  to  decay ; 
it  surrounds  the  body  with  a  bad  atmo- 
sphere. Many  readers  may  have  gone 
into  a  crowd  of  dirty  people,  and  ob- 
served the  fetid  smell.  That  smell  is  made 
up  of  unhealthful  matters  diffused  through 
the  air  from  the  decaying  dirt  on  the  skins 
of  the  people.  A  person  may  be  poisoned 
by  his  own  skin  if  he  keep  it  very  dirty. 
Working-men,  as  they  work  more,  per- 
spire more  than  people  who  do  not  exer- 
cise their  bodies  so  much,  and  therefore 
they  ought  to  wash  themselves  more.  But 
they  do  not.  True,  there  are  difficulties. 
But  we  hope  that  it  has  been  shown  that 
cleanliness,  contrasted  with  dirtiness,  is 
the  truest  economy — ay,  oi  time,  as  of 
every  thing  else.  In  country  places,  people 
can  manage  to  keep  themselves  clean  if 
they  try ;  there  is  no  lack  of  water.  In 
large  towns  the  public  baths  are  cheap — 
very  cheap — and  to  have  a  warm  bath  is 
a  real  luxury.  Warm  water  cleanses  more 
rapidly  and  more  easily  than  cold  water. 
Tender  infants  should  always  be  washed 
with  warm  water.  People  disposed  to 
feel  the  cold  much  in  winter,  should  not 
insist,  in  conformity  with  an  old  prejudice, 
on  always  washing  their  hands  in  cold 
water :  warm  water  is  more  cleansing, 
and  not  at  all  hurtful.  Some  persons 
wash  themselves,  very  properly,  with 
warm  water  and  soap,  to  dUm  themselves, 


and  then  freshen  themselves  up  with  a 
"rinsing''  in  cold. 

In  some  parts  of  England  there  exists 
an  absurd  prejudice  against  washing  the 
feet.  What  we  have  been  saying  about 
the  skin  generally,  is  to  be  repeated  more 
forcibly  about  the  feet.  They  are  covered 
with  leather— an  unperspirable  substance 
— they  are  much  used  to  walk  about  with, 
and  the  toes,  which  were  made  to  spread, 
are  boxed  up  together,  to  incommode  each 
other  in  a  little  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  of 
their  own.  Hence  the  wit  of  Mrs.  Ford 
and  Mrs.  Page  putting  Sir  John  Falstaff 
into  a  buck-basket  full  of  dirty  stockings  ! 
Perhaps  the  stockings  were  a  little  dirtier 
in  those  days  than  they  are  even  now. 
Thej'  are  bad  enough  at  present.  Stock- 
ings are  made  dirty  by  the  feet.  Keep 
the  feet  clean :  a  person's  feet  ought  to 
be  washed  every  day. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  letters  to  his 
son,  inculcates  the  importance  of  clean 
nails.  Clean  nails  and  hands  are  now 
considered  so  essential  in  what  is  called 
genteel  society  in  Britain,  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  dirty  ones  would  be  an  object  of 
disgust.  But  still  "  the  masses"  do  not 
sufficiently  attend  to  the  keeping  their 
nails  trim  and  clean — which,  seriously,  is 
a  matter  of  importance.  The  rude  hard 
hand  of  the  workman  is  a  generous  hand, 
and  a  fair  object,  for  it  is  made  hard  in 
doing  good  work,  in  earning  an  indepen- 
dence, in  supporting  gentle  women  and 
tender  infants.  When  it  is  not  at  work, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  heauty  of  use- 
fiUnesSy  which  is  its  attribute,  should  not 
be  spoiled  by  unnecessary  dirt.  A  small 
scrubbing  brush,  value  sixpence,  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  for  the  hands  and  nails  of 
working-men. 

More  than  the  hands  are  the  teeth  ne- 
glected— at  least  with  more  formidable 
consequences.  Nearly  every  person  could 
have  straight  teeth  were  these  attended 
to  by  a  surgeon  during  the  second  teeth- 
ing. The  teeth  come  all  straight  at  first. 
Again,  if  people  kept  their  teeth  clean, 
there  Avould  be  less  toothache,  fewer  de^ 
ca3^ed,  noisome  stumps,  sweeter  breaths, 
and  more  comeliness.  The  want  of  teeth 
injures  the  appearance  greatly.  Many  an 
honest  man's  wife,  by  simply  neglecting 
to  clean  her  teeth,  allows  an  accumulation 
of  a  crusty  matter,  called  tartar,  to  grow 
on  them,  which  pushei?  th^  gum  down 
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from  around  the  tooth,  loosens  and  forces 
it  out.  You  may  see  sometimes  Avhole 
rows  of  teeth  moving  backwards  and  for- 
wards like  a  paling  that  has  lost  its  hold 
of  the  ground  :  if  you  look  into  the  mat- 
ter, you  will  find  a  great  crust  of  tartar 
between  the  teeth  and  the  gums,  the  latter 
being  quite  pushed  out  of  the  way.  A 
paling  which  has  lost  its  hold  is  soon 
pushed  over  ;  and  these  teeth  soon  fell 
out.  We  may  address  ourselves  to  our 
readers  on  this  subject  on  another  occa- 
sion ;  in  the  mean  time,  let  such  as  un- 
fortunately are  not  already  so  provided, 
buy  immediately  a  soft  tooth-brush,  and 
use  it  night  and  morning  with  luke-warm 
water.  There •jis  a  great  necessity  too  for 
keeping  the  head  clean  and  the  hair 
combed  and  brushed,especially  when  people 
are  exposed  from  their  occupations  to  dust. 
But  with  washing — with  soap  and 
water — the  subject  of  cleanliness  is  not 
exhausted  ;  the  clothes  must  be  kept 
clean,  and  the  body-linen  or  flannel  fre- 
quently changed.  The  clothes  become 
saturated  with  pei'spiration.  In  India 
people  take  off  a  shirt,  hang  it  up  to  dry, 


put  on  another,  and  by-and-by  come  back 
and  change  the  second  one  wet  for  the 
first  one  dry.  Workmen  in  this  country 
who  are  subject  to  much  perspiration  from 
the  nature  of  their  employment,  should 
take  off  their  under-clothes  when  their 
work  is  done,  hang  them  up,  put  on  dry, 
and  reserve  the  first  for  the  next  change, 
taking  care  to  rub  their  skins  well  each 
time  with  a  towel,  when  thej^  do  not 
wash  them.  Fresh-washed  body  linen 
should  be  put  on  as  often  as  people  can 
afford  to  do  so.  The  clothes  should  be 
hung  up  over  chair-backs  or  clothes-horses 
dui-ing  the  night,  and  the  bed-clothes 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  during 
the  day.  Why  ?  The  reader  can  answer 
who  has  read  this  little  lecture  with  dili- 
gence,— in  order  that  all  the  exhalations 
from  the  body  with  which  they  are 
charged  may  blow  off.  If  any  persons 
doubt  of  the  results  which  we  have  ex- 
plained as  certain  to  follow  the  adoption 
of  the  means  we  have  recommended,  let 
them  try,  and  in  realizing  some  of  the 
blessings  of  health  they  will  find  that 
cleanliness  is  its  own  reward. 


WHAT   MIGHT    BE  DONE. 


BY  CHARLES   MACK  AY. 


What  might  be  done  if  men  were  wise — 
What  glorious  deeds,  my  suffering  brother, 
Would  they  unite, 
In  love  and  right, 
And  cease  their  scorn  of  one  another? 

Oppression's  heart  might  be  imbued 
With  kindling  drops  of  loying-liindness, 
And  knowledge  pour, 
From  sliore  to  shore, 
Light  on  the  eyes  of  mental  blindness. 


All  slayery,  warfare,  lies,  and  wrongs, 
All  vice  and  crime  might  die  together; 

And  milk  and  corn. 

To  each  man  born, 
Be  free  as  warmth  in  summer  weather. 

The  meanest  wretch  that  ever  trod. 
The  deepest  sunk  in  guilt  and  sorrow, 

Might  stand  erect, 

In  self-respect, 
And  share  ll^e  teeming  world  to-morrow 


What  might  be  done  ?     This  might  be  done, 
And  more  than  this,  ray  suffering  brother — 

More  than  the  tongue, 

E'er  said  or  sung. 
If  men  were  wise  and  loved  each  other. 


COTTAGE  COOKERY. 

BY   ESTHER  COPLEY. — FIRST   ARTICLE. 


It  is  very  desirable  for  all  persons  to 
have  a  suiRciency  of  agreeable  and  whole- 
some food;  but  however  much  may  be 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  food,  if  it  be  not 
well  prepared,  it  can  be  neither  agreeable 
nor  wholesome.     Many  persons  who  can 


afford  to  lay  out  but  just  enough,  by  their 
want  of  skill  in  cooking,  make  it  far  less 
than  enough.  Bad  cookery  spoils  and 
wastes  good  provisicms.  Those  who  have, 
or  may  have  to  manage  the  food  of  a 
family,  should  take  pains  to  understand 
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the  business  well.  The  family  of  a  work- 
ing-man, whose  wife  is  a  clever  manager, 
and  a  good  cook,  fares  better,  and  is 
really  richer  and  more  comfortable  than 
another  family  whose  weekly  income  is 
several  shillings  more,  but  where  the  ma- 
nager is  ignorant  or  idle,  careless  or  waste- 
ful. Surely  every  woman  who  loves  her 
husband  and  children,  and  wishes  to 
make  them  comfortable,  will  be  glad  to 
learn  what  she  docs  not  already  know, 
and  to  improve  her  plans  and  methods  if 
better  can  be  pointed  out  to  her.  It  is 
with  a  desire  to  offer  useful  information, 
and  to  suggest  friendly  hints  for  improve- 
ment, that  this  series  of  papers  is  under- 
taken. To  begin  at  the  beginning,  this 
article  will  consist  chiefly  of  a  few  intro- 
ductory observations,  which  will  apply  to 
the  subject  in  general,  and  to  all  future 
details. 

The  female  head  of  a  family  who  wishes 
to  keep  a  good  table,  according  to  her 
circumstances,  must  have  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  several  important  matters,  be- 
sides making  a  pudding,  or  dressing  a 
joint  of  meat.  Indeed,  if  she  be  not  a 
good  manager  in  general,  it  will  be  but 
,  occasionally,  and  by  mere  chance,  that  she 
cooks  even  one  dish  properly. 

First,  there  is  money  :  she  should  well 
understand  how  much  she  can  afford  to 
spend  on  food,  and  how  to  lay  it  out  to 
the  best  advantage,  on  what  is  really  pro- 
fitable and  nourishing,  what  is  worth  the 
money  asked  for  it,  and  what  may  be  so 
portioned  out  as  to  secure  something  com- 
fortable every  day.  Without  a  steady 
plan  in  these  matters,  prudently  adjusted, 
and  steadily  adhered  to,  a  family  may  be 
one  day  living  in  luxury,  and  another  day 
half  starved.  The  way  habitually  to  have 
enough  of  everything  is  never  to  have  too 
much  of  anything.  The  want  and  misery 
of  many  families  arise,  more  from  want  of 
discretion  in  managing  their  resources,than 
from  the  real  scantiness  of  their  income. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  if  their  income 
were  doubled,  they  would  still  be  poor 
and  uncomfortable. 

Next,  there  is  time :  a  working  man's 
wife  has  many  things  to  attend  to.  She 
had  need  to  rise  early,  move  about  briskly, 
and  make  the  best  of  every  minute  ;  or 
her  affairs  will  all  be  behind-hand  and 
V  in  confusion.  Among  other  things,  her 
family  will  rarely  sit  down  to  a  comfort- 
able well-^re§§ed.  in«al.    A  good  manager 


is  known  by  her  forecast.  She  thinks  of 
what  she  has  to  do  ;  she  knows  when  a 
thing  ought  to  be  begun,  in  order  to  its 
being  finished  at  the  proper  time,  and  she 
takes  care  to  do  it  accordingly.  In  the 
business  of  cooking,  a  minute's  timely 
preparation  may  save  an  hour  of  bustle 
and  discomfort.  Even  in  the  difference  of 
having  to  draw  a  pail  of  water,  when  the 
pot  is  wanted  to  be  put  on  the  fire,  or 
having  it  stand  ready  for  use,  may  con- 
sist the  difference  between  having  the 
family  meal  ready  in  proper  time,  or  too 
late  and  ill-cooked.  To  think  of  things 
at  the  proper  time  ;  to  have  a  time  for 
everything,  and  everything  to  its  time, 
are  h.abits  worth  many  pounds  in  a  year 
to  a  family  manager,  and  contribute  much 
to  family  comfort,  whether  the  house  and 
income  be  large  or  small. 

Then,  there  is  the  management  of  pro- 
visions :  every  cook  and  housekeeper 
should  understand  what  articles  must  be 
used  fresh,  and  what  may  be  kept,  and 
how  long  they  will  keep,  and  what  is  the 
best  method  of  preserving  them  from  in- 
jury. She  should  also  understand  that 
everything  is  of  use,  and  that  most  things 
may  be  made  useful  in  more  ways  than 
one.  A  good  manager  will  prepare  a 
wholesome  savoury  meal  from  what  a 
wasteful  slattern  would  throw  away.  This 
kind  of  skill  is  very  valuable,  and  makes 
a  great  difference  in  the  living  of  a  family. 

There  is  also  the  management  oi  firing : 
— a  good  cook  keeps  a  good  fire.  By 
'^good"  is  not  meant  extravagant,  but  a 
fire  suitable  to  what  is  required.  Fuel 
is  an  expensive  article  of  consumption. 
This  is  keenly  felt  by  families  of  narrow 
income  ;  but  in  this  particular  much  de- 
pends on  management.  A  fire  is  often 
suffered  to  blaze  away  in  waste,  and  then 
to  go  nearly  out  for  Avant  of  attention. 
But  a  thrifty  manager  knows  that  a  good 
steady  fire  may  be  kept  up  with  less  con- 
sumption than  a  bad  one.  A  fire  will 
last  twice  as  long,  and  throw  out  a 
better  heat,  if  a  shovel  of  small  coals  or 
cinders  be  thrown  at  the  back,  than  if 
the  large  coals  be  left  to  burn  alone.  In 
the  hard  winter  of  1846-7  many  families 
adopted  the  plan  of  placing  moderately- 
sized  lumps  of  chalk  amongst  the  brightest 
coals  on  their  fires.  These  when  covered 
with  cinders  or  small  coal,  retain  a  glow- 
ing heat  for  a  great  length  of  time,  highly 
serviceable  for  warmiug  or  gooking.   The 
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careful  manager  attends  to  three  things : 
not  to  let  the  fire  go  so  low  as  to  require 
sticks  and  bellows  to  draw  it  up  ;  always 
to  use  the  least  expensive  thing  that  will 
burn,  and  answer  the  purpose  required  ; 
and  always  to  make  a  good  use  of  a  fire 
when  it  is  burning.  The  labour  of  cook- 
ing may  be  lightened,  and  the  result  im- 
proved by  timely  preparation.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  stews  and  other 
things  that  require  more  time  than 
between  one  meal  and  another.  In  the 
evening,  when  a  family  generally  sit 
round  the  fire  an  hour  or  two,  such  things 
might  as  well  be  going  on  for  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Utensils : — A  good  workman  likes  good 
tools  ;  so  does  a  good  cook.  The  business  is 
more  easily  and  successfully  performed  if 
we  have  at  command  a  convenient  well  set 
grate,  and  saucepans  of  different  sizes  to 
suit  various  purposes.  The  first  cost  of 
these  things  frightens  many  persons  from 
attempting  to  obtain  them,  but  the  expense 
is  one,  that  with  good  management,  soon 
pays  itself,  in  saving  of  time  and  fuel ;  it 
is  therefore  worth  an  effort,  though  it 
may  involve  some  temporary  self-denial. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  a  good 
grate,  in  which  a  slow  fire  may  be  kept 
for  hours,  with  scarcely  any  consumption, 
yet  ready  to  burn  up  briskly  when  re- 
quired. This  saves  the  time  of  frequently 
lighting  a  fire.  If  fitted  with  a  small 
boiler  on  one  side,  and  an  oven  on  the 
other,  there  is  a  further  saving,  and  accom- 
modation too,  in  a  constant  supply  of  hot 
water,  both  for  cooking  and  cleaning,  and 
the  means  of  baking  a  loaf,  pie,  pudding, 
or  stew,  without  additional  trouble  or  ex- 
pense. But  it  is  not  merely  having  con- 
venient articles  for  use  ;  care  is  required 
to  keep  them  in  order.  A  good  cook  will 
always  put  things  to  their  proper  use, 
and  when  done  with,  immediately  make 
them  clean  and  dry,  and  put  them  in  their 
proper  place,  that  when  again  wanted 
they  may  be  found  ready  for  use. 

Now,  it  is  hardly  fit  that  an  article  on 
cookery  should  finish  without  directions 
for  preparing  one  dish  ;  so  here  is  a  re- 
cipe and  a  story  together: — 

Flint-Soup. 

"  When  first  I  was  married,''  said 
Mary  Campbell,  a  respectable  woman,  well 
known  to  the  writer,  "  we  generally  had 
flint  soup  for  dinner  once  a  week." 


**  Flint-soup  !  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.     What  could  it  be  good  for  ?" 

"  Why,  to  be  sure  it  was  not  over  rich  ; 
but  I  am  very  glad  that  ever  I  learned  to 
make  it,  and  eat  it,  too." 

'*  And  pray  how  is  it  made  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you : — The  first  Saturday 
after  we  were  married,  my  husband 
brought  home  his  wages, '  Now  Mary,' said 
he, '  I  must  lay  by  for  —  rent,  and  for 
—  firing,  and  for  —  clothing  ;  and  here 
is  the  remainder  for  you  to  make  the 
best  of  for  our  supply  through  the  week. 
But  mind  you  do  not  run  in  debt ;  and  have 
always  a  fresh  loaf  in  the  house  before 
you  cut  the  last.  We  cannot  afford  to 
eat  new  bread.'  I  got  things  very  com- 
fortably, and,  as  I  thought,  very  frugally  ; 
but  the  next  Friday  evening,  after  sup- 
per, I  had  to  say  to  my  husband,  *  What 
must  we  do  ?  the  money  is  all  gone,  and 
we  have  nothing  in  the  house  for  to-mor- 
row's dinner.  I  am  sure  I  have  made  it 
go  as  far  as  I  could.'  My  husband  was 
very  kind  ;  he  found  no  fault,  but  said 
we  could  have  some  flint-soup  for  dinner. 
He  asked,  if  there  was  bread  in  the 
house.  '  Yes,'  I  said,  *  a  whole  loaf  and 
a  piece.'  *  That's  well,'  he  said,  '  and, 
perhaps  you  have  a  little  oatmeal  or 
flour  ?'  '  There  is  a  little.'  *  Good  again, 
and  plenty  of  herbs  in  the  garden  ;  we 
shall  do.'  So  he  washed  a  couple  of 
flints  very  clean,  and  set  them  on  with 
some  water  and  onions,  and  a  carrot  or. 
two.  When  the  roots  were  tender  he 
put  in  the  meal,  and  some  pepper  and 
salt,  and  parsley  and  thyme,  and  the 
piece  of  stale  bread,  and  I  assure  you  we 
had  a  good  dinner." 

"  But  what  was  the  use  of  the  flints  ? 
Why  not  leave  them  out,  and  call  it  herb 
porridge  ?" 

"  That  is  what  I  could  not  understand 
at  first.  Well,  next  Saturday  matters 
were  much  the  same,  so  we  again  con- 
tentedly dined  on  flint-soup.  In  the 
course  of  the  week,  having  picked  some 
bones  of  meat,  I  was  going  to  throw  them 
away,  when  the  thought  struck  me,  that 
if  they  were  chopped  up  and  put  in  the 
soup,  they  would  give  at  least  as  much 
goodness  as  flint.  My  husband  thought 
so  too  ;  so  we  tried,  and  found  they 
greatly  improved  the  soup,  and  from  that 
time  we  never  wasted  a  bone ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  we  found  the 
money  hold  out  for  Saturday's  dinner,  and 
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even  allow  a  trifle  to  lay  by.  My  husband 
was  pleased  when  we  got  into  this  course  ; 
and  when  we  were  thoroughly  settled  in 
frugal  habits,  and  not  before,  he  told  me 
the  real  use  of  the  flints  in  the  soup. 
*  There  are  two  things,'  said  he,  *  which  I 
have  alwa^ys  resolved  against,  as  being 
the  ruin  of  many  poor  people — debt  and 
imste.  So,  from  the  daj^  I  took  to  pro- 
viding for  myself,  I  determined  always  to 
keep  bread  in  the  house,  and  to  live  on 
bread  and  water,  rather  than  run  in  debt. 
But    instead  of  eating  dry  bread,  and 


drinking  cold  water,  I  set  myself  to  make 
it  into  soup ';  for  I  thought,  if  I  boiled 
down  the  flints,  which  could  not  enrich 
the  liquor,  it  might  sharpen  my  wits  to 
make  the  best  use  of  anything  that 
could." — "  I  believe,"  continued  the  good 
woman,  "  it  was  to  sharpen  my  wits 
rather  than  his  own  ;  and  I  can  truij^ 
say,  that  making  flint- soup  has  taught  me 
to  turn  to  good  account  many  things  that 
are  often  thrown  away  as  if  they  were 
worthless  as  stones." 


FAMILY  SECRETS. 


Hints  to  Ladies. — Men  of  sense — I 
speak  not  of  boys  of  eighteen  to  five-and- 
twenty,  during  their  age  of  detestability 
— men  who  are  worth  the  trouble  of 
falling  in  love  with,  and  the  fuss  and  in- 
convenience of  being  married  to,  and  to 
whom  one  might,  after  some  inward  con- 
flicts, and  a  course  perhaps  of  fasting  and 
self-humiliation,  submit  to  fulfil  those 
ill-eontrived  vows  of  obedience  which  are 
extracted  at  the  altar,  such  men  want 
for  their  wives  companions,  not  dolls  ; 
and  women  who  would  suit  such  men  are 
just  as  capable  of  loving  fervently,  deeply, 
as  the  Ringlettina,  full  of  song  and  senti- 
ment, who  cannot  walk,  cannot  rise  in 
the  morning,  cannot  tie  her  bonnet  strings, 
faints  if  she  has  to  lace  her  boots,  never 
in  her  life  brushed  out  her  beautiful  hair, 
would  not  for  the  world  prick  her  deli- 
cate finger  with  plain  sewing  ;  but  who 
can  work  harder  than  a  factory  girl  upon 
a  lamb's-wool  shepherdess,  dance  like  a 
dervise  at  Almack's,  ride  like  a  fox- 
hunter,  and  whilst  every  breath  of  air 
gives  her  cold  in  her  father's  gloomy 
country  house,  and  she  cannot  think  how 
people  can  endure  this  climate,  she  can 
go  out  to  dinner-parties  in  February  and 
March,  with  an  inch  of  sleeve  andhalf-a- 
quarter  of  boddice. — Mrs.  Thompson. 

How  TO  Prevent  Children's  Quar- 
rels.—  Children  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  exercise  of  self-command  and  self- 
denial,  will  be  easily  preserved  from 
quarrelling.  This  is  a  habit  so  early 
contracted,  that  its  slightest  manifesta- 
tions should  be  checked.  The  present 
and  future  welfare  of  all  3'our  children 
depends  greatly  on  your  training  them 
to  "  dwell  together  in  unity."  They 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  indeed 


^'  good  and  pleasant,"  by  your  embracing 
the  opportunity,  when  they  seem  most 
happy,  to  talk  to  them  on  the  duty  and 
blessedness  of  loving  one  another.  When 
they  have  made  some  little  sacrifice  for 
their  mutual  pleasure,  lead  them  to  ob- 
serve how  happy  they  feel,  and  encourage 
any  little  acts  of  kindness  they  are  able 
to  exercise  towards  each  other.  If  one 
seems  interested  in  something  new  or 
pretty,  tell  him  to  show  it  to  the  others  ; 
convince  him  that  pleasure  is  increased 
by  association,  if  each  of  the  associated 
party  be  of  an  affectionate,  self-denying 
temper.  When  slight  quarrels  have 
arisen,  I  have  often  found  it  sufficient  to 
appeal  to  the  fraternal  affections  of  the 
children  to  induce  them  to  seek  a  recon- 
ciliation.— The  Mother'' s  Practical  Guide. 
The  Monitor.  —  1.  Remember  and 
adore  your  Creator  and  Benefactor  j  be 
grateful  to  him  for  his  favours,  and  con- 
stantly endeavour  to  keep  all  his  com- 
mandments. 

2.  Choose  your  cottage  in  a  clean,  airy 
situation  ;  free  from  damp,  and  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  bad  examples. 

3.  Keep  your  walls  clean,  the  timber 
painted,  your  rooms  ventilated,  your  beds, 
clothing,  and  persons,  as  clean  as  possible. 

4.  Attend  to  the  timely  repairing  of 
your  furniture,  your  domestic  utensils, 
and  especially  your  clothing. 

5.  Put  every  article  in  its  right  place  ; 
call  every  thing  by  its  proper  name  ;  do 
every  duty  at  its  appointed  time  ;  and 
put  every  utensil  to  its  own  use. 

().  Watch  against  a  dependent  disposi- 
tion ;  support  yourselves  by  your  own 
industry  ;  if  possible,  never  get  into  debt, 
or  rely  upon  the  charity  of  others. 

7.  Manage  your  affairs  with  care  and 
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economy  ;  pay  attention  to  the  price, 
weight,  measure,  and  quality  of  every 
article  you  buy. 

8.  Do  not  become  weekly  customers 
for  your  provisions,  coals,  or  clothing  ; 
but  secure  to  yourselves  the  advantages 
of  buying  with  ready  money. 

9.  Beware  of  the  ruinous  practices  of 
pledging,  and  calling  at  the  dram-shop  or 
the  public-house. 

10.  Let  the  husband  love  his  wife,  and 
provide  well  for  her  ;  and  the  wife  re- 
spect and  obey  her  husband. 

11.  Let  the  parents  teach  and  train 
their  children  in  every  thing  which  is 
good  ;  and  the  children  love  one  another, 
and  obey  their  parents. 

12.  Let  honesty,  kindness,  generosity, 
order,  peace,  and  piety,  be  conspicuous 
in  all  your  family  arrangements. 


RECIPES. 
^0  Make  English  Stew.  —  English 
stew  is  the  name  given  to  the  following 
excellent  preparation  of  cold  meat.  Cut 
the  meat  in  slices  ;  pepper,  salt,  and  flour 
them,  and  lay  them  in  a  dish.  Take  a 
few  pickles  of  any  kind,  or  a  small  quan- 
tity of  pickled  cabbage,  and  sprinkle 
over  the  meat.  Then  take  a  tea- cup  half 
full  of  water  ;  add  to  it  a  small  quantity 
of  the  vinegar  belonging  to  the  pickles,  a 
small  quantity  of  ketchup,  if  approved  of, 
and  any  gravy  that  may  be  set  by  for 


use.  Stir  all  together  and  pour  it  over 
the  meat.  Set  the  meat  before  the  fire 
with  a  tin  behind  it,  or  put  it  in  a  Dutch- 
oven,  or  in  the  oven  of  the  kitchen  range 
as  may  be  most  convenient,  for  about  half 
an  hour  before  dinner-time.  This  is  a 
cheap  and  simple  way  of  dressing  cold 
meat,  which  is  well  deserving  of  attention. 
Peas  Pudding. — Pick  a  quart  of  split 
peas,  that  is,  remove  all  impurities,  or  dis- 
coloured peas  or  shells.  Tie  them  loosely 
in  a  cloth,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the 
peas  to  swell.  Boil  them  till  they  are 
soft,  which  may  be  in  from  two  to  three 
hours.  Take  the  pudding  from  the  water, 
and  put  it  into  a  basin.  Open  the  cloth 
and  bruise  or  mash  the  peas  well  j  mix 
in  a  piece  of  butter,  with  pepper  or  salt. 
Then  tie  it  up  tightly,  and  put  it  into  the 
pot  again,  and  boil  for  about  half-an-hour. 
When  ready,  turn  it  out  of  the  cloth  into 
a  vegetable-dish.  If  properly  managed 
it  will  turn  out  whole. 


Laxatives. — Infusions  of  Epsom  salts 
and  senna  are  often  taken  as  laxatives,  or 
opening  medicines.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  a  tea-spoonful  of  salts  in  a  tum- 
bler of  cold  water,  if  drunk  before  break- 
fast, is  as  effectual  a  dose  as  the  usuai 
ounce.  Senna,  too,  if  steeped  in  cold 
water,  is  equally  efHcacious,  and  free  from 
the  nauseous  bitter  taste  which  it  has 
when  infused  in  boiling  water. 


THE  HONEY  BEE. 


NO.  IV. 


am 


It  is   sometimes   useful,  early  in  May, 
before  the  bees  have  acquired  sufficient 


strength  to  work  in  the  side-hive,  to  place 
a  small  box,  or  bell-glass  at  the  top,  in 
which  the  super numerar}^  workers  may 
employ  their  leisure  in  laying  up  a  small 
store  of  honey  for  you.  An  inverted 
flower-pot  will  answer  the  purpose  equally 
as  weU  as  a  glass,  besides  being  cheaper, 
and  less  liable  to  be  broken. 

A  board  should  be  fitted  to  the  top  of 
the  hive,  made  of  IJ  inch  deal,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  3.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  place 
of  the  flower-pot  ;  a  is  the  hole  for  the 
bees  to  pass  through  from  the  hive.  Be- 
sides this,  four  square  holes,  h,  are  to  be 
sunk  one  inch  deep  in  the  board  and 
covered  with  pieces  of  perforated  zinc. 
These  communicate  with  four  holes  an 
inch  in  diameter,  bored  from  the  circum- 
ference as  at  c.    In  this  way,  when  your 
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flower-pot  is  placed  on  the  board,  tliere 
will  be  a  current  of  cold  air  entering  the 
holes  at  c,  passing  through  those  at  i, 
and  out  at  the  top  of  the  pot,  over  which 
a  small  piece  of  pierced  zinc  should  also 
be  placed.  The  cap  is  in  this  way  effec- 
tually ventilated,  without  disturbing  the 
hive,  or  lowering  the  temperature  re- 
quired for  the  breeding  of  the  queen.  The 
bees  will  stop  up  the  small  holes  in  the 
zinc  at  5,  they  must  therefore  be  occa- 
sionally opened,  by  passing  a  piece  of  wire 
bent  upwards  at  the  end,  through  the  aper- 
tures at  c.  The  outer  holes  must  be  stopped 
with  corks  till  the  bees  begin  to  work, 
and  at  any  other  time  when  it  is  not  too  hot 
within.  In  a  good  season,  the  flower-pot 
will  be  filled  in  a  week,  and  may  then  be 
removed,  by  carefully  slipping  two  thin 
plates  of  zinc  between  the  flower-pot  and 
the  board,  then  lifting  away  the  upper 
plate,  together  with  the  pot,  to  a  place  of 
safety  ;  the  other  plate,  which  has  in  the 
mean  time  prevented  the  bees  from  coming 
out  at  the  top  of  the  hive,  may  then  be 
taken  off,  and  a  bung  placed  in  the  hole 
at  a.  The  bees  remaining  in  the  pot, 
may  be  got  rid  of,  by  placing  them,  in 
the  evening,  near  the  mouth  of  the  hive 
from  which  they  were  taken,  to  which 
they  will  return  in  the  manner  already 
described  ;  or  they  may  be  subjected  to 
the  fumigating  process,  hereafter  to  be 
explained.     For  several  reasons,  we  are 


inclined  to  recommend  straw  hives,  in 
preference  to  boxes  for  bee-management. 
They  are  more  easily  procured,  they  are 
cheaper,  and  if  properly  protected  on  the 
outside,  have  less  tendency  to  contract 
damp,  which  is  so  fatal  to  bees.  Besides, 
they  have  a  pretty  rustic  appearance  about 
them,  which  boxes,  however  ornamented, 
are  deficient  in,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
cannot  be  accomplished  with  them,  in  con- 
nexion with  bottom  boards  of  the  kind  we 
have  described,  at  least  as  well  as  with 
boxes.  Yet  as  most  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject highly  recommend  wooden  hives,  as 
possessing  superior  advantages  to  straw 
ones,  and  we  have  ourselves,  in  some  re- 
spects, experimentally  proved  their  value, 
Ave  shall  not  deem  it  amiss  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  them.  Undoubtedly  the  best 
of  all  is  that  invented  by  the  Rev.  Stephen 
White,  of  Holton  in  Suffolk,  nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago  ;  and  which  has  since 
received  such  improvements,  as  to  bring 
it  into  more  practicable  management. 
His  plan  is  this  :  two  boards  must  be 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  to  those 
described  for  straw  hives.  Fig.  l,(p.  47) 
except  that  side  entrances  need  not  be 
made  in  the  boards.  The  front  door- way 
may  be  lengthened  to  eight  inches.  Two 
clamps  of  wood  should  also  be  screwed  un- 
derneath each  board  to  strengthen  it,  and 
prevent  warping.  The  two  boxes,  Fig.  4, 
are  to  be  made  eleven  inches  square,  and 


In  the  above  drawing,  Ihe  boxes  are  placed  so  as  to  show  their  construction  ; 
when  in  use  they  are  pushed  close  together,  and  kept  secure  by  the  projecting  pieces 
on  the  back  and  front  of  A. 


of  14 


inch 


nine  inches  high,  inside 
deal  or  elm,  except  the  sides  which  are  to 
be  placed  together,  these  need  not  be  more 
than  half-an-inch   thick,      "  The  top  of 


the  box  ought  to  project  on  three  sides, 
half  an  inch,  for  better  protection,  and 
appearance,  and  as  affording  convenience 
for  lifting.    On  the  top,  a  two  or  three  inch 
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hole  should  be  cut  in  the  centre,  for  placing 
a  bell-glass,  or  small  hive  ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  or  ventilation.  In 
making  a  box,  it  is  best  to  leave  the  roof 
within  side,  unplaned  ;  if  too  smooth,  the 
bees  have  often  a  difficulty  in  making  the 
first  combs  adhere,  and  they  sometimes 
fall  in  consequence.  A  window  may  be 
placed  at  the  back  and  front,  or  at  the 
end,  five  inches  high  and  six  wide.  The 
glass  should  be  thick,  secured  by  putty, 
but  it  must  not  fit  too  tightly,  or  it  is  apt 
to  crack  from  the  swelling  of  the  wood. 
The  best  and  neatest  waj'  of  securing  the 
windows,  is  by  a  sliding  shutter  of  zinc. 
Round  the  window  there  must  be  a  pro- 
jecting moulding,  mitred  at  the  corners. 
On  one  side,  the  piece  of  moulding  is 
moveable,  and  to  the  back  of  this,  is 
screwed  a  plate  of  sheet  zinc.  This  passes 
in  a  rabbet  to  receive  it,  cut  on  the  remain- 
ing three  sides,  at  the  back  of  the  lower 
edge  of  the  moulijing.'* 

The  communication  between  the  boxes 
must  be  through  openings  at  the  bottom 
of  each,  about  eight  inches  long,  and 
half  an  inch  wide,  which  when  the  hives 
are  side  by  side  must  correspond  very 
exactly.  A  sheet  of  zinc,  nearly  the 
size  of  the  side,  forms  the  best  divider  to 
slip  in  between,  when  communication  is 
not  desired.  This  may  be  lifted  up  suffi- 
ciently high  to  allow  the  bees  to  pass 
through  the  lower  aperture  into  the  side- 
hive,  but  need  not  be  entirely  removed, 
as  it  serves  to  close  the  other  opening  at 
the  top,  similar  to  that  at  the  bottom,  the 
sole  use  of  which  is  merely  to  introduce  a 
knife  to  cut  out  the  combs,  which  other- 
wise would  be  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty. 

Pieces  of  wood,  three  inches  wide 
should  be  screwed  on  to  the  front  and 
back  of  one  box,  with  sufficient  projection 
to  lap  over  the  other  box  when  they  are 
placed  side  by  side,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
air  and  light,  and  keep  them  the  more 
firmly  together.  (See  A,  Fig.  4.)  The 
boxes  may  be  fastened  to  the  boards  by 
hooks  and  eyes,  and  they  should  be 
weighed  together,  and  the  weight  marked 
on  each  box  ;  for  it  is  very  important  to 
know  this,  as  otherwise  in  the  autumn 
there  may  be  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  exact  amount  of  food  left  for  winter 
supply.  When  painted,  and  well  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  and  rain,  these  boxes 


will  last  a  very  long  time.  The  method 
of  management  of  these  boxes,  is  the 
same  in  every  respect  as  that  we  have  re- 
commended for  the  strav/  hives.  The 
holes  at  the  top  serve  either  for  capping 
or  ventilation.  It  is  not  always  proper 
to  have  the  front  doorway  so  wide  as 
eight  inches  ;  that  is  only  necessary  in 
the  busy  season  of  honey- gathering,  and 
even  then  the  entrance  should  be  closed 
at  dusk,  to  keep  out  moths  which  are 
great  enemies  of  bees.  In  winter  also 
you  will  sometimes  require  to  close  the 
doorway  entirely,  that  the  bees  may  not 
be  tempted  out  when  snow  is  on  the 
ground,  which  if  they  do,  they  surely 
perish.  The  sunshine  of  winter  some- 
times deceives  them,  and  attracts  them 
from  home,  and  the  cold  blasts  destroy 
numbers  ere  they  can  return.  In  order 
to  avoid  these  troubles,  have  some  blocks 
made  to  fit  exactly  in  the  doorway  after 
these  patterns, 


one  of  v/hich  is  covered  with  perforated 
zinc,  to  serve  in  winter,  to  prevent  the 
bees  from  coming  out,  and  in  the  summer 
evenings  to  keep  moths  from  entering, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  admit  air. 
The  others  are  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tracting the  entrance  as  may  be  neces- 
sary ;  that  with  the  single  opening  is  for 
winter  use;  and  the  one  with  four  holes 
for  the  early  spring  and  autumn,  when 
the  bees  are  not  so  busy.  If  the  hive  be 
attacked  by  wasps,  or  by  another  stock 
of  bees,  the  pierced  zinc  block  must  be 
used  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  shut  out 
the  aggressors,  when  the  bees  within  will 
most  probably  be  enabled  to  conquer  those 
already  entered.  In  the  Bee'Kee2')er's 
Manual,  one  of  the  best  works  for  the 
amateur  apiarian,  Taylor  recommends 
that  the  doorway  of  the  box  B  should  be 
made  behind  instead  of  the  front,  and  that 
when  it  is  desired  that  the  bees  should 
commence  working  in  that  box,  that  they 
should  be  turned  completely  round  ;  the 
front  of  the  one  then  to  occupy  the  place 
of  the  back  of  the  other.     The  doorway 
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of  the  full  hive  at  tlie  back  is  then  to  be 
stopped,  and  that  of  the  empty  one  in 
front  to  be  opened.  The  bees  will  then 
find  their  entrance  at  the  usual  place. 
We  have  not  ourselves  tried  this  plan  of 
reversing  the  hives,  but  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  answer  very  well,  for  as 
bees  always  return  to  the  spot  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed,  it  is  better 
when  the  new  doorway  is  opened  that  it 
should  stand  exactly  over  the  place  where 
they  used  to  enter.  To  accomplish  this, 
when  straw  hives  are  used,  it  is  customary 
to  have  the  stool  on  which  the  bottom 
boards  are  placed,  as  long  as  three  of  the 
boards  would  occupy.  The  doorway  of 
the  hive  a  (Fig.  2,  p.  47)  is  exactly  over 
the  middle  of  the  stool  in  front,  while  the 
bees  are  working  in  that  hive  only  ;  but 
when  they  are  required  to  work  in  the 
other,  the  entrance,  &,  will  have  to  be 
placed  just  where  a  has  been  before, 
while  a  occupies  the  formerly  empty  space 
on  the  stool.  The  plan  of  reversing  will 
only  require  the  stool  to  be  of  the  length 
of  two  boards,  and  therein  presents  an 
advantage, 

A  simple  plan  called  Nadir  Hiving,  or 
hiving  downwards,  is  sometimes  adopted 
with  very  good  effect.  Bees  appear  to 
have  a  strong  desire  to  work  downwards 
rather  than  in  any  other  direction,  so  that 
in  giving  them  room  below,  we  only  fol- 
low nature,  in  which  we  cannot  do  wrong. 
There  need  not  be  much  expense  con- 
nected with  this  method.  A  board  may 
be  put  on  a  common  butter-tub,  and  fas- 
tened down  to  it ;  there  must  be  two 
holes  made  in  the  board,  and  the  hive 
placed  upon  it,  shortly  before  swarming 
time.  The  bees,  instead  of  leaving  the 
hive  in  a  swarm,  will  occupy  the  tub,  and 
the  temperature  of  this  being  lower  than 
that  of  the  hive,  the  queen  will  not  de- 
scend, but  remain  above  for  breeding  ; 
and  the  honey  and  wax  made  in  the  tub, 
will  consequently  be  pure,  and  of  fine 
quality.  J.  W.  Jeston,  Esq.,  of  Henley, 
states  that  with  this  contrivance,  he  found 
twenty-six  pounds  of  honey  in  the  tub, 
besides  what  was  in  the  hive  for  the  bees 
to  live  on  ;  so  he  took  the  honey  in  the 
tub  for  his  use,  and  replaced  it  to  be  filled 
again. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  explanation  of  all  the  plans 
which  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose 


of  bee-husbandry,  as  they  are  much  more 
complicated  than  the  methods  we  have 
shown  ;  some  are  very  expensive,  and 
adapted  only  for  those  who  follow  the 
pursuit  for  recreation  alone.  We  can  con- 
fidently recommend  the  plans  described 
as  simple,  inexpensive,  and  effective,  and 
far  more  profitable  than  the  old  method  ; 
on  this  point  one  writer  says : — "  On  the 
old  plan  of  burning  the  bees,  a  cottager's 
stock  is  sometimes  large,  sometimes  small. 
After  a  bad  honey  year,  he  is  often 
tempted  to  burn  many  of  his  good  old 
stocks,  in  order  to  make  up  by  numbers 
the  same  quantity  of  honey  which  in 
better  years  he  gets  from  few.  Suppose 
he  leaves  three  stocks,  of  which  two  stand 
the  winter,  and  the  next  year  turns  out  a 
very  good  bee  year,  he  is  then  not  ready 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  of  course  only 
gets  one- tenth  of  the  honey  which  he 
would  if  he  had  twenty  stocks,  as  he 
ought  to  have.  Man  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  weather,  as  I  said  before  ;  and 
I  am  very  glad  of  it,  for  I  am  sure  it  is 
managed  much  better  as  it  is.  All  I  can 
do  is,  to  show  you  how  you  may  make 
the  most  of  a  good  year,  get  a  fair  quan- 
tity of  honey  in  a  middling  year,  and  not 
lose  all  your  bees  (as  many  people  do)  in 
a  bad  one.  It  is  found  that  in  ten  years 
four  are  very  bad  years,  four  middling 
years,  and  two  very  good,  when  almost 
an}'-  quantity  of  honey  may  be  got  on  a 
good  plan.  290  lbs.  have  been  taken 
from  one  stock  without  hurting  the  bees, 
while  the  heaviest  cottage-hive  I  ever 
heard  of,  was  under  100  lbs.  If  I,  with 
ten'  stocks,  get  60  lbs.  of  honey  from 
each,  which  I  easily  can  without  destroy- 
ing one  of  my  stocks,  am  I  not  better  off 
at  the  end  of  the  year  than  you,  whose 
ten  stocks  have  all  swarmed,  and  who, 
when  you  take  up  all  the  swarms  in  the 
autumn,  think  yourselves  well  off  if  you 
get  20  lbs.  from  each.  You  get  200,  I 
get  600  lbs.  of  honey."  Mr.  Nutt,  too, 
states  that  in  one  season,  from  May  27th 
to  June  13th,  he  obtained  183  lbs.  of 
honey  from  one  stock  of  bees.  Now,  if 
we  take  the  value  of  this  honey  to  be 
but  one  shilling  per  lb.,  we  have  £9  for 
the  183  lbs.  of  honey.  But  fine  honey 
is  really  worth  double  this  value,  so  that 
a  cottager  possessing  two  or  three  stocks 
of  bees,  may,  by  proper  management,  fully 
realize  the  amount  of  profit  we  set  down  in 
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our  first  article.  We  must  frankly  confess 
that  we  have  not  ourselves  realized  such 
large  results  from  our  bees,  nor  have  we 
taken  honey  from  a  side-box  earlier  than 
June  10th  ;  yet  we  ought  not  to  doubt  the 


accuracy  of  Mr.  Nutt's  statement ;  and  we 
feel  sure  that  any  person  who  faithfully 
follows  our  methods,  attending  strictly  to 
ventilation,  will  be  well  rewarded  for  his 
trouble. 


«  REMExMBER  THE  POOR." 


Where  ?  In  every  place.     When  ?  Every 
day  of  your  life. 

1.  When  you  eat  a  good  dinner — He 
down  on  your  feather  bed — enjoy  your 
parlour  ease — take  your  walks  of  pleasure 
— visit  your  rich  friends — or  ride  into  the 
country — rememler  the  privations  of  the 
poor,  and  be  determined  to  deny  your- 
self, in  order  to  afford  them  relief,  and  to 
better  their  condition. 

2.  When  you  go  into  the  pantry  remem- 
ler  the  poor,  and  look  if  there  be  not 
some  cold  meat,  a  little  bacon,  butter, 
bread,  or  milk,  which  you  can  spare,  and 
which  would  rejoice  the  hearts  of  many 
a  hungry  family. 

3.  When  you  look  through  your  drawers 
and  wardrobes,  remember  the  poor,  and 
see  if  you  cannot  pick  up  a  shirt,  a  waist- 
coat, a  coat,  a  pair  of  stockings,  a  flannel 
waistcoat,  or  some  other  useful  article, 
wherewith  to  assist  in  clothing  the  naked. 

4.  When  you  go  to  a  sale,  remember 
the  poor,  and  think  if  there  be  not  a  few 
chairs,  a  pan,  a  bedstead,  a  loom,  or  some- 
thing else  that  you  could  buy  cheap,  in 
order  to  help  some  destitute  family,  whose 
house  has  been  broken  up  through  poverty. 

5.  When  you  have  a  horse  standing 
idle,  remember  the  poor,  and  consider 
whether  it  might  not   be  employed  in 


fetching  coals  for  some  poor  fatherless 
family,  or  riding  out  those  who  are  sick 
and  almost  dying  for  want  of  fresh  air. 

6.  When  your  garden  brings  forth 
abundantly,  remember  the  poor,  and  send 
them  some  potatoes,  cabbages,  onions, 
apples,  or  any  thing  you  have  to  spare. 

7.  When  you  are  regulating  your  cel- 
lars and  lumber  places,  remember  the  poor. 
and  instead  of  selling  your  useless  things 
for  a  mere  trifle,  order  all  your  old  iron, 
brass,  lead,  spoons,  pans,  umbrellas,  broken 
glass,  physic  bottles,  skins  and  rags,  to  be 
collected  and  given  to  some  poor  person 
who  will  make  them  into  money. 

8.  When  you  are  perambulating  the 
back  streets,  or  when  you  have  a  little 
time  to  spare,  remember  the  poor,  and  step 
into  their  cellars  and  cottages,  and  see 
how  they  live  and  sleep  ;  inquire  into 
their  earnings  and  the  general  state  of 
their  families.  Unless  you  do  this,  you 
will  be  in  great  danger  of  forgetting  the 
poor. 

9.  When  you  take  stock,  and  find  you 
have  had  a  prosperous  year,  remember  the 
poor,  and  lay  out  a  good  round  sum  to 
give  away,  like  a  good  steward  of  Grod. 

It  is  the  poory  not  the  rich,  you  are 
to  remember  ! 


TO  FEMALE 

1.  Rise  early,  be  active  and  diligent  over 
your  work. 

2.  Be  clean  and  tidy  in  your  person 
and  clothing. 

3.  Keep  good  order,  and  put  every  thing 
in  its  place. 

4.  Carry  out  no  tales  respecting  the 
family. 

5.  Be  good-tempered,  civil,  and  oblig- 
ing to  all. 

6.  Waste  neither  food,  fire,  candles,  or 
any  other  article. 


SERVANTS. 

7.  Be  strictly  honest  and  trust- worthy 
in  all  things. 

8.  Live   in   peace    with   your  fellow- 
servants  and  all  the  family. 

9.  Try  to  make  yourselves  contented 
in  your  situation. 

10.  Respect  and  obey  your  master  and 
mistress. 

11.  Always  speak  the  truth  as  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

12.  Fear  God,  and  love  all  mankind. 
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BURAL    AFFAIRS. 


APRIL. 


K.1TCHEN   AND    fRuir  GARDEN.— In   heavy 
clay  lands  and  exposed  situations,  it  is  some- 
times impossible  to  get  forward  with  the  sowing, 
and  thus  the  main  crops  are  left  till  the  present 
month  ;  within  the  next  fortnight,  however,  the 
whole  of  this  work  must  be  completed,  or  such 
things,  as  carrot?,  onions,  and  the  earlier  kinds  of 
peas,  cabbage  and  brocolis,  will  prove  failures. 
To  keep  up  a  good  succession,  two  sowings  of 
peas  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  month, 
and  an  additional  one  of  broad  beans  will  be 
found  useful.    The  main  crop  of  celery  should 
also  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  on 
a  warm  piece  of  rich  ground,  and  the  later  sorts 
of  brocoli  will  require  to  be  got  in  at  the  same 
time.    Small  quantities  of  lettuce,  spinach,  and 
radishes  may  be  sown  at  intervals  often  days  or 
a  fortnight,  and  a  few  onions  to  draw  while 
yoimg,  or  Normandy  cress  as  a  salad,  may  oc- 
cupy some  small  shaded  spot.     Earth  up  the 
advancing  crops  of  peas  and  beans,  and  place 
sticks  to  the  former  as  soon  as  they  are  a  few 
inches  above  the  surface,  they  are  required  now 
as  much  for  protection  as  support.    The  princi- 
pal crops  of  potatos  are  now  to  be  planted  as 
speedily  as  possible,  even  on  the  worst  lands 
this  work  should  not  be  deferred  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  month.     Give  them  plenty  of 
room,  for  experience  teaches  us  that  croiuding 
is  false  economy.    An  advantageous  mode  of 
filling  the  potato  ground  which  has  been  fully 
proved,  is  to  place  the  sets  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  and  take  a  crop  of  early  cabbages  or  broad 
beans  from  alternate  rows,  by  this  method  the 
ground  is  made  to  bear  two  crops,  and  yet  each  has 
abundant  space,  the  cabbages  beingdrawn  before 
the  potatos   require   much  earthing,  and    the 
beans  growing  completely  above  them,  do  not 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  potatos  at  all. 
Make  plantations  of  herbs,  either  by  dividing  old 
roots  or  by  sowing  seed;  carefully  thin  young 
cabbage  plants  now  rising  in  the  seed  beds,  that 
none  may  be  crowded,  and  remove  weeds  wher- 
ever they  appear.    Hoe  turnips  when  the  second 
rough  leaf  is  seen,  and  should  any  of  the  crops 
present  an  irregular  appearance,  sow  again  in 
the  blank  places,  or  transplant  such  as  are  too 
thick,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  produce. 
Plant  Jerusalem  artichokes  in  rows  two  feet 
apart,  the  poorest  soil  will  do  for  them,  and  if 
cardoons  are  grown,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
five  or  six  together,  at  intervals  of  a  foot-and-a- 
half,  in  trenches  as  for  celery.   The  early  spring 
sown  cauliflowers  will  now  be  ready  for  trans- 
planting if  they  have  been  carefully  tended,  and 
should  have  a  warm  situation  and  rich  earth  ; 
put  three  plants  together,  and  cover  them  with 
a  flower-pot  or  something  of  the  kind,  at  night, 
and  in  cold  weather  till  they  are  re-established. 
In  sheltered  places  both  French  beans  and  scar- 
let-runners may  be  sown,  the  latter  are  so  prolific, 
that   a    large  'quantity  ought  to  be  provided. 
Finish  grafting  fruit-trees  as  quickly  as  possible, 
carefully  guard  the  opening  blossoms  of  peaches, 
and  other  tender  wall-fruit  from  frosts,  by  cover- 
ing with  net  or  thin  canvas.    A  substitute  for 
these  may  be  found  in  small  branches  of  the 
spruce  fir,  which  are  usually  stuck  about  the 
trees  so  as  to  break  the  worst  of  the  weather; 
but  whatever  covering  is  used,  it  should  be  re- 
moved daily,  and  replaced  at  night.    Fork  up 
the  ground  between  strav;berries,  it  is  of  much 
benefit  to  them  at  this  season,  and  keeps  the 
earth  in  an  agreeable  .'itate, 


Floweb  Garden.— Any  kind  of  annuals 
may  now  be  safely  sown.  An  error  of  very 
common  occurrence  in  connexion  with  these 
plants,  should  be  avoided :  the  seeds  are  often 
sown  too  deep,  and  more  frequently  too  thicklv. 
The  smaller  Kinds,  such  as  the  Virginian  sloclc, 
require  only  to  be  just  covered  with  earth,  and 
the  thinner  the  covering  the  better  will  they 
vegetate ;  the  largest  seed  should  not  be  buried 
more  than  an  inch  deep,  and  all  the  kinds  must 
not  be  sown  more  thickly  than  the  plants  will 
stand  when  full  grown.  Tulips  will  want  some 
protection  from  frost  at  night,  or  the  flowers  will 
be  disfigured.  Plant  out  and  sow  pansies;  pro- 
tect stocks,  astei"s,and  other  tender  thing's  in  cold 
weather,  but  beware  of  nursing  them  too  much. 
Examine  the  buds  of  rose-trees  every  two  or 
three  days,  and  destroy  the  gmbs  which  will 
soon  begin  their  ravages.  Sweet-peas  usually 
succeed  better  when  sown  in  April  than  ax 
other  times ;  it  is  a  good  plan,  and  a  protection 
from  mice,  to  sow  in  pots  for  transplanting. 
Transplant  biennials,  and  sow  others  for  next 
year's  supply.  Auriculas  will  be  coining  into 
bloom,  and  when  the  better  sorts  are  grown, 
some  care  must  be  taken  to  have  them  in  good 
order;  they  require  to  be  guarded  from  rain  and 
cold,  but  must  have  plenty  of  aij-  and  water 
every  day  or  two,  according  to  the  slate  of  the 
weatlier.  The  soil  about  tlie  necks  of  ranun- 
culuses, must  be  pressed  firmly  down  with  the 
hand,  and  where  worms  are  troublesome,  the 
beds  may  be  sprinkled  with  lime  water. 

Window  Plants.— On  the  attention  given 
through  this  month,  most  of  the  success  for  the 
season  will  depend.  The  plants  are  now,  or  ought 
to  be,  in  a  very  active  growth,  which  )nust  be 
encouraged  by  moderate  and  regular  supplies  of 
water  and  air.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  the 
growing  shoots  of  such  plants  as  are  required  to 
become  bushy  ;  this  is  commonly  called  "  stop- 
ping," and  with  such  things  as  geraniums, 
fuchsias,  myrtles,  and  others  of  similar  habit,  is 
very  necessary.  Cactuses  must  have  a  sunny 
position,  and  plenty  of  water.  Mignonette  in 
pols  and  boxes  will  require  thinning  so  as  to 
leave  the  plants  about  tlnee  inches  apart.  The 
several  kinds  of  China  roses  form  ])eautifal  win- 
dow ornaments,  and  occasion  but  little  trouble, 
at  this  time  they  are  coming  rapidly  into  bloom. 
Look  for  and  destroy  insects  of*  all  sorts  every 
few  days,  they  multiply  so  fast,  that  without 
constant  attention,  the  plants  are  soon  overrun. 
The  leaves  must  be  kept  clear  of  dust,  and  the 
branches  properly  tied  out  to  sticks,  that  the 
centre  may  receive  its  due  share  of  light. 

THE   MILDEW    IN   WHEAT. 

This  disease,  often  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences to  our  staple  grain  crops,  originates  in  a 
minute  fungus,  or  mould,  whose  sporules  f  seeds) 
float  in  the  atmosphere  imtil,  in  favourable  con- 
ditions of  the  air  and  plants,  they  are  deposited 
on  the  latter,  and  increase  and  develop  them- 
selves with  such  rapidity  as  to  damage  or  ruin 
the  crop.  The  leaves  of  a  wheat  plant  are 
covered  with  numberless  small  pores  extending 
over  their  whole  surface,  as  als^o  that  of  the 
stem,  which  perform  the  office  of  respiration, 
and  frequently  of  absorption.  These  pores,  or  as 
botanists  term  them,  stomata^  in  damp  wea- 
ther imbibe  a  groat  quantity  of  tluid  matter,  and 
as  it  is  exactly  that  state  of  the  atmosphere 
which  is  most  conducive  to  the  spread  of  fungi, 
we  are  led  to  infer  it  is  then  the  mildew  makes 
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its  first  lodgment,  and  entering  by  tlie  pores 
of  tlie  foliage  or  stems,  soon  spreads  its  blight- 
ing influence  through  the  entire  system  of  the 
plant.  As  the  first  step  towards  the  know- 
ledge of  a  remedy  is  to  be  obtained  by  study  of 
the  disease,  we  must  determine  as  far  as  the 
power  of  reasoning  and  analogy  will  permit,  in 
what  way  an  attack  of  rust  or  mildew  begins, 
and  then  from  the  nature  of  the  predisposing 
causes  and  their  effects,  endeavour  to  dedvice  a 
remedy.  In  support  of  the  opinion  that  the 
blight  commences  as  described  above,  the  fact 
of  its  first  ai)pearance  being  observable  in  small 
cavities  directly  under  the  pores,  and  not  at  the 
roots,  as  in  the  case  of"  smut,"  may  be  advanced 
with  much  force,  for  all  recorded  observations 
prove  it ;  and  further,  that  mildew  is  always 
most  prevalent  in  continued  damp  weather,  on 
imdrained  land,  and  on  thick  standing  "  proud," 
crops.  It  is  true,  when  these  stomata  perform 
their  natural  offices,  they  are  only  exhaling 
organs,  giving  off  the  superfluous  moisture  taken 
up  by  the  roots ;  but  when  a  dense  atmosphere 
impedes  their  proper  functions,  the  process  of 
respiration  is  stopped,  and  as  the  nature  of  all 
fluids  is  to  soak  in,  it  follows  that  the  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  being  heavier  than  that  which 
should  be  exhaled  from  the  plant,  forces  the 
latter  back  into  the  channels  of  the  leaves,  by  its 
greater  weight,  and  passing  into  the  space  thus 
formed,  enters  the  germs  of  the  fungus  which 
constitutes  the  disease,  familiarly  known  by  the 
terra  mildevu.  We  find  then,  three  causes  at 
work,  all  conducive  to  the  infection  of  the  crop 
and  spread  of  the  disease, — the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  last, 
though  probably  the  most  powerful,  the  crowded 
or  over-luxuriant  state  of  the  crop.  AVith  the 
first  we  cannot  contend  on  a  small  scale  to  any 
appreciable  degree ;  but  the  two  latter  causes 
are  entirely  under  control.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  over-manuring  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cause 
of  mildew,  and  as  a  palliative,  thick  sowing  is 
sometimes  recommended  ;  a  proposition  to  be 
viewed  with  much  suspicion,  lor  both  facts  and 
theory  are  opposed  to  such  a  remedy.  Winter- 
sown  wheat,  that  has  suflered  severely  in  the 
plant,  will  often  "tiller"  excessively,  and  in 
such  cases,  mildew  is  nearly  certain  to  follow, 
not  from  being  thin,  but  for  the  opposite  reason ; 
the  great  number  of  weak  imperfect  stems  which 
then  rise  from  a  single  root,  continue  in  an  un- 
healthy state,  because  of  their  insufficient  supply 
of  food  and  air,  a  condition  that  renders  them 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  atmospheric  changes 
and  of  disease.  Over-manuring  may  from  the 
superabundant  vigour  thrown  into  the  plant  in 
its  earlier  stages,  induce  too  great  a  number  of 
stems,  or  an  exuberant  amount  of  foliage,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  same  as  though  the  seed 
had  been  too  thickly  sown.  In  either  case,  a 
want  of  air  among  the  plants  prevents  the  natu- 
ral growth,  and  predisposes  them  to  attacks  of 
mildew,  and  every  other  disease.  It  is  unfair  to 
attach  tne  blame  to  the  land,  when  the  simple 
remedy  of  thinning  is  neglected,  and  the  farmer 
has  only  his  own  heedlessness  to  thank.  There 
are  a  few  plain  laws  which  govern  vegetation, 
which  cannot  be  broken  with  impunity  ;  the  few 
who  observe  them,  avoid  many  difficulties,  but 
the  number  of  those  who  obey  nature  is  indeed 
few,  the  mass  of  cultivators  prefer  to  depend  on 
a  mere  rule-of-thumb  course  of  practice,  in 
which  they  blindly  continue  a  system  that  has 
perhaps  nothing  but  antiquity  to  recommend  it, 
and  neglect  the  advantages  opened  to  them  by 
the  discoveries  of  science.  Customs  are  adhered 
to,  not  for  their  superiority,  but,  because  as 
sagely  remarked,  « they  are  of  the  old  school." 


Now,  without  the  slightest  intention  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  auytliing  because  it  has  been 
long  known  and  practically  proved  to  be  good, 
we  must  beg  to  remind  such  objectors  to  "  new* 
fangled  notions,"  that  we  live  to  improve,  and 
without  an  endeavour  to  increase  our  knowledge* 
and  so  multiply  the  good  that  is  on  earth,  we 
miss  the  main  end  of  our  Ijeing.  If  science 
teaches  us,  which  it  does  in  the  most  convincing 
manner,  that  a  certain  amount  of  food  is  neces- 
sary to  the  roots  of  a  plant,  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  air  to  the  leaves,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  latter  are  enabled  to  prepare  the  food  con* 
veyed  into  the  plant  by  the  roots,  we  conmiit  a 
great  error  when  we  reduce  the  supply  of  either. 
jD  isproportion  is  unkno  wn  in  nature ;  and  crowded 
plants,  whether  of  wheat  or  any  thirig  else,  are 
in  the  condition  of  twenty  men  thrust  into  a 
space  that  will  only  hold  ten.  The  action  may 
be  slower,  but  the  result  is  the  same;  their  food 
is  useless  or  injurious  because  they  have  not  air 
wherewith  to  assimilate  it,  they  engender  dis- 
ease and  ultimately  die.  Prevention  is  ever 
better  than  a  remedy.  Let  the  number  of  plants 
be  fairly  balanced  \vith  the  quality  of  the  land, 
and  all  the  excess  be  at  once  rooted  out.  Let 
each  stem  have  a  chance  of  receiving  its  proper 
share  of  light  and  air,  and  no  longer  try  to  make 
seven  or  eight  stand  where  there  should  be  but 
one.  Such  a  course  will  inevitably  banish  mil- 
dew, and  instead  of  shrivelled  kernels  that  are 
all  bran,  the  extra  strength  of  the  plant  will  be 
consolidated  in  the  seed,  and  but  little  "tail" 
need  be  feared. 


(To  the  Editor  of  the  Family  Economist.) 

What  Ought  Young  Farmers  to  Do? 
—Sir,— I  hope  the  Economist  will  find  its  way 
to  the  firesides  of  many  farms  and  cottages 
in  the  country  where  instruction  is  so  much 
needed.  I  would  wish  to  raise  a  voice  of  warn- 
ing to  fanners,  both  old  and  young.  There  ?? 
no  doubt  that  agriculture  in  many  parts  is  in  a 
very  backward  state ;  the  most  productive 
modes  of  manuring  and  cropping  land  are  scarce 
heard  of.  Farmers  are  complaining,  that  they 
know  not  what  to  do  with  their  sons ;  they 
are  seeking  places  for  them  in  towns,— such 

places  I  where  their  health  and  happiness  are 
at  once  wrecked— where  they  have  to  compete 
with  thousands.  And  all  this,  while  that  noblest 
of  sciences.  Agriculture,  is  not  half  learned. 
I  say  most  deliberately,  that  "  he  who  would 
promote  the  happiness  and  success  of  Ms 
souy  should  bring  him  up  to  skilled  agricul- 
ture/!!^* Depend  on  it,  in  a  year  or  two, 
farmers  will  have  a  race  with  free-trade  in  corn 
and  cattle,  when  nothing  but  good  profitable  farm- 
ing can  save  them.  There  is  yet  time  to  raise  up  a 
body  of  young  farmers,  worthy  the  name,  men 
who  can  do  something  more  than  shoot,  hunt, 
course,  drink,  and  smoke  cigars.  For  boys 
there  ought  to  be  good  agricultural  training- 
schools  in  every  county,  with  practical  instruc- 
tion. Young  men  should  go  at  once  to  the  best 
farms,  (a  hundred  miles  is  nothing  now)  and 
study  the  plans  of  such  men  as  Cuthbert  John- 
son, Smith,  Mechi,  and  the  Lothian  farmers, 
where  they  would  learn  to  double  the  produce 
of  their  father's  farms  profitably. 
I  am,  &c., 

A  Man  of  Kent. 
February  1848. 
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War  can  hardly  be  waged  between  two  great 
nations,  without  extending  beyond  them.  The 
fire  of  war  naturally  spreads.  The  true  prin- 
ciple for  a  nation,  as  for  an  individual,  is,  to 
SUFFER  wrong,  rather  than  to  DO  it. — Chan- 

NING. 

Humble  Origin  of  Literary  and  Sci- 
entific Men.— What  have  evening  hours  done 
for  mechanics  who  had  only  ten  hours'  toil? 
What  in  the  moral,  what  in  the  religious,  what 
in  the  scientific  world  ?  Hearken  to  these  facts ! 
One  of  the  best  editors  the  Westminster  Re- 
view could  ever  boast,  and  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant writers  of  the  passing  hour,  was  a  cooper 
in  Aberdeen.  One  of  the  editors  of  a  London 
daily  journal  was  a  baker  in  Elgin ;  perhaps  the 
best  reporter  on  the  Times  was  a  weaver  in 
Edinburgh  ;  the  editor  of  the  Witness  was  a 
stonemason.  One  of  the  ablest  ministers  in 
London  was  a  blacksmith  in  Dundee  ;  another 
was  a  watchmaker  in  Banff;  the  late  Dr.  Milne 
of  China,  was  a  herd-boy  in  Rhynie;  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  College 
at  Hong-Kong,  was  a  saddler  at  Huntly ;  and  one 
of  the  best  missionaries  that  ever  went  to  India, 
was  a  tailor  in  Keith.  The  leading  mechanist 
on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  with 
£700.  a  year,  Avas  a  mechanic  in  Glasgow  ;  and 
perhaps  the  richest  iron-founder  in  England, 
was  a  working  man  in  Moray.  Sir  James  Clarke, 
her  Majesty's  Physician,  was  a  druggist  in  Banff. 
Joseph  Hume  was  a  sailor  first,  and  then  a  la- 
nourer  at  the  pestle  and  mortar  at  Montrose; 
Mr.  Macgregor,  the  member  for  Glasgow,  was  a 
poor  boy  in  Ross- shire;  James  Wilson,  the 
member  for  Westbury,  was  a  ploughman  in 
Haddington ;  and  Arthur  Anderson,  the  mem- 
ber for  Orkney,  earned  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  in  the  Ultima  Thule.— iVort/i  of  Scot- 
land Gazette. 

Tobacco.— -Tobacco  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  this  country  as  to  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple. However  used— whether  smoked,  chewed, 
or  used  as  snuff— its  action  on  the  system  is  but 
little  different.  It  is  essentially  a  narcotic ;  and 
as  such  it  is  detrimental  to  the  power  and 
healthiness  of  the  nervous  system— as  such,  it 
stimulates  at  the  expense  of  subsequent  depres- 
sion and  eventual  loss  of  tone— as  such,  it  inter- 
feres with  the  functions  of  assimilation  and 
expenditure— and  as  such  is  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  system.  Tobacco  exerts  more 
marked  and  injurious  effects  when  chewed,  less 
of  these  when  smoked,  and  is  least  deleterious 
when  used  in  the  form  of  snuff'.  This  is  only, 
however,  a  question  of  degree ;  and  in  the  tem- 
perate climates,  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  way, 
can  only  be  justifiable  when,  from  poverty  of 
diet,  and  consequent  vital  depression,  the  effects 
of  a  habitually  used  narcotic  may  not  be  undesi- 
rable.—i2o6er«sow  on  Diet  and  Regimen. 

Co-oPERATioN  OF  THE  AViFE.— No  man 
ever  prospered  in  the  world  without  the  co-ope- 
ration of  his  wife.  If  she  unites  in  mutual  en- 
deavours, or  rewards  his  labour  with  an  endear- 
ing smile,  with  what  confidence  will  he  resort 
tc  his  merchandise  or  his  farm,  fly  over  lands, 
sail  upon  seas,  meet  difficulty  and  encounter 
danger,  if  he  knows  that  he  is  not  spending  his 
strength  in  vain,  but  that  his  labour  will  be  re- 
warded by  the  sweets  of  home  !  Solitude  and 
disappointment  enter  the  history  of  every  man's 
life ;  and  he  is  but  half  provided  for  his  voyage, 
who  finds  not  an  associate  for  happy  hours, 
while  for  his  months  of  darkness  and  distress  no 
sympathizing  partner  is  prepared.— -4 wencaw. 


Lungs  and  Stats.— In  an  excellent  little 
work  just  published  on  the  subject  of  ventila- 
tion, which  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  all  in- 
terested in  preserving  their  health,  the  action  of 
the  air  upon  the  lungs  and  blood,  and  the  fatal 
consequences  of  bad  air  and  pressure  are  fully 
explained.  On  the  subject  oi  stays  we  are  in- 
formed "that  women  ought  to  measure  from 
twenty-seven  to  twenty-nine  inches  round  the 
waist,  but  most  females  do  not  permit  them- 
selves to  grow  beyond  twenty-four;  thousands 
are  laced  down  to  twenty-two,  some  to  less  than 
twenty  inches:  and  that  by  means  of  wood, 
whalebone,  and  steel,  the  chest  is  often  reduced 
to  one-half  its  proper  size." 

Filth  and  Depravity.— Those  who  study 
the  physical  sciences,  and  bring  them  to  bear 
upon  the  health  of  man,  tell  us  that  if  the  noxi- 
ous particles  that  rise  from  vitiated  air,  were 
palpable  to  sight,  we  should  see  them  lowering 
in  a  dense  black  cloud  above  certain  haunts,  and 
rolling  slowly  on  to  coiTupt  the  better  portions 
of  a  town.  But  if  the  moral  pestilence  that  rises 
with  them,  and  in  the  eternal  laws  of  outraged 
nature  is  inseparable  from  them,  could  be  made 
discernible  too,  how  terrible  the  revelation  I 
Then  should  we  see  depravity,  impiety,  drunk- 
enness, theft,  murder,  and  a  long  train  of  name- 
less sins  against  the  natural  affections  and  repul- 
sions of  mankind,  overhanging  the  devoted  spots, 
and  creeping  on,  to  blight  the  innocent,  and 
spread  contagion  among  the  pure.  Then  should 
we  see  how  the  same  poisoned  fountains  that 
flow  into  our  hospitals  and  lazar-houses,  inun- 
date our  jails,  and  make  the  convict  ships  swim 
deep,  and  roll  across  the  seas,  and  overrun  vast 
continents  with  crime.  Then  should  we  stand 
appalled  to  know,  that  where  we  generate  dis- 
ease to  strike  our  children  down  and  entail  on 
unborn  generations,  there  also  we  breed,  by  the 
same  certain  process,  infancy  that  knows  no  in- 
nocence, youth  without  modesty  or  shame, 
maturity  that  is  mature  in  nothing  but  in  suffer- 
ing and  guilt,  blasted  old  age  that  is  a  scandal 
on  the  form  we  bear.  Unnatural  humanity  ! 
When  shall  we  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  and 
figs  from  thistles?  when  fields  of  grain  shall 
spring  up  from  the  offal  in  the  byways  of  our 
wicked  cities,  and  roses  bloom  in  the  fat  church- 
yards that  they  cherish  ;  then  we  may  look  for 
natural  humanity,  and  find  it  growing  from  such 
seed. — Dickens. 

Unwholesome  School-Rooms.  —  People 
who  shudder  at  a  flesh  woun  d  and  a  trickle  of 
blood,  will  confine  their  children  like  convicts, 
and  compel  them,  month  after  month,  to  breathe 
quantities  of  poison.  It  would  less  impair  the 
mental  and  bodily  health  of  our  children,  to 
draw  an  ounce  of  blood  gradually  from  their 
veins,  during  the  same  length  of  time,  than  to 
send  them  to  breaHie  sTx  hours  a  day,  the  heavy 
and  poisoned  air  of  some  of  our  school-rooms. 
Let  any  man,  who  votes  for  confining  children 
in  such  rooms,  and  keeping  them  on  stagnant  air, 
try  the  experiment  of  breathing  his  own  breath 
over  and  over  again  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  if 
medical  aid  be  not  at  hand,  the  children  will 
never  be  endangered  by  his  vote  afterwards. 

Restoration  of  Sour  Milk  or  Cream. 
— We  are  informed  by  a  correspondent  that 
milk  or  cream,  when  it  has  turned  sour,  may  be 
restored  to  its  original  sweetness  by  mean^  of  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  When 
the  acidity  is  slight,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  the 
powder  to  a  pint  of  milk  will  be  sufficient. 
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UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF  LIFE. 

A  TALE   IN    TWO    CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  II. 


With  a  sorrowing  heart,  and  fearing 
the  worst  on  account  of  his  wife,  John 
Walsinghame  walked  back  to  liis  home 
where  he  found  their  friend  and  cousin, 
Mrs.  Morris. 

**  Bless  my  heart  alive!"  cried  tliat 
good  woman,  "  Morris  and  I  don't  live  in 
the  outskirts,  but  I  am  sure  we  live  in 
an  open  and  healthy  part,  and  my  darling 
Nell  shall  have  our  own  bed  if  there  be 
not  another  in  the  house — we'll  manage 
— run  John,  and  ask  the  doctor,  if  Cole- 
man Place  wonH  answer,  and  we'll  have 
the  dear  creature  there  in  a  jiify." 

Off  flew  John,  the  doctor  acquiesced, — 
Mrs.  Walsinghamc  was  removed, — Mrs. 
Morris  paid  off  the  poor  old  woman  who 
had  been  hired  at  four  shillings  a-week, 
and  nursed  Helen  herself.  The  doctor, 
having  perceived  the  pecuniary  strait, 
would  hear  of  no  fees,  as  he  kindly  said, 
till  John  grew  rich — and  Helen  recovered 
in  a  fortnight,  without  the  five-pound 
note. 

Philip  Grey,  from  the  first,  worked 
diligently  and  faithfully  for  his  master, 
having  sense  enough  to  know  that  a  con- 
scientious discharge  of  duty  is  the  best 
policy.  His  master  was  of  an  indolent 
disposition  and  foimd  his  assistant  reli- 
able and  useful.  He  increased  Philip's 
salary  from  time  to  time  ;  and  every 
time  the  increase  was  so  much  added  to 
Philip's  savings.  The  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Peake  had  not  cultivated  his  business  as 
he  might  have  done.  He  found  his  v\^ay 
to  his  counting-house  late  in  the  day, 
after  having  spent  his  forenoon  in  read- 
ing novels  and  smoking  cigars.  When  his 
new  clerk  joined  him,  the  debtor  side  of 
the  ledger  shewed  a  tendency  to  prepon- 
derate ;  Philip's  activity  and  perseverance 
had  begun  to  set  matters  into  a  better 
train,  when  a  sudden  bad  turn  in  busi- 
ness fairly  carried  down  the  Avrong  scale 
of  the  balance,  and  Mr.  Peake  was  un- 
able to  meet  his  licibilities. 

What  did  Grey  do  ?  He  set  up  for 
liimself,  and  cacried  at  least  all  the  com- 
mission and  agency  part  of  the  business 
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with  him.     His  father-in-law  had  died 
and  left  him  five  hundred  pounds. 

"  You  are  in   luck,"  said  a  friend  of 
Grey's. 

"Every  man  has  his  chances,"  replied 
Philip,  "  if  he  onlj'^  knew  how  to  use 
tliem.  When  a  man  is  poor,  sir,  it  is 
his  own  fault.  No  matter  where  a  man  ' 
is  placed,  let  hira  stick  and  work.  I 
settled  in  Peake's  nest,  and  the  cuckoo 
has  turned  the  sparrow  out.  Luck  !  I  am 
poor,  I  must  still  work,  and  work  to  live." 

"  That  poor  ragged  passenger,"  said  the 
friend,  *'he  may  not  be  able  to  find  work, 
do  you  blame  him  for  his  poverty  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  People  cannot  all  be  well  off." 

"No  ;  because  most  men  are  fools." 

We  have  seen  already  how  Philip's 
acquisitiveness  had  produced  sordidness, 
and  these  brief  remarks  of  his  shew  what 
a  hard-headed,  hard-hearted  man  he  was. 
His  business  increased,  he  became  a 
trader  of  some  means,  and  his  credit'be- 
came  every  year  greater  at  the  bank. 

Philip  felt  himself  growing  rich — -felt^ 
he  counted  and  re-counted  every  pound 
he  was  worth.  He  dreamed  of  building 
a  large  country  house,  a  few  miles  from 
town.  Miserly  people  are  often  fond  of 
building  large  houses,  though,  while  in- 
habiting them,  they  make  paltry  chaffer- 
ing sales  in  the  nearest  town  of  their 
eggs  and  poultry,  and  cheat  their  la- 
bourers out  of  sixpences. 

So  steady  and  uniform  had  been  Grey's 
success  that  he  began  to  have  an  over- 
confidence  in  himself.  A  speculative 
mania  raged, — no  unusual  thing  now  and 
then,— and  the  cautious  Philip,  as  well  as 
older  and  even  wiser  heads,  was  affected 
with  the  epidemic.  A  house,  with  which 
he  was  extensively  and  intimately  con- 
nected in  commercial  transactions,  broke 
down.  In  his  trouble  and  perplexity, 
the  owner  of  a  coasting  ship,  laden  with 
a  cargo  of  Philip^s  own  goods,  came  to 
him  in  a  great  strait — he  represented 
himself  as  being  reduced,  like  all  the 
world,  to  a  desperate  pass,  and  offered  for 
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money  *'on  the  naiP*  to  sell  the  vessel, 
which  was  to  be  in,  in  a  day  or  two, 
at  an  enormous  sacrifice.  The  cautious 
Philip  was  tempted  by  the  bait — the 
wind  had  been  adverse  lately,  and  the 
skipper's  exigencies  had  failed  to  keep 
up  the  insurance,  but  Philip  himself  was 
among  the  breakers,  and  with  the  gain 
on  this  bargain  he  could  see  his  way 
out.  Philip  wrote  out  a  cheque,  and  the 
bargain  was  legally  clinched.  The  skip- 
per hurried — to  meet  the  claims  on  him  ? 
— no !  he  hastened  to  a  westerly  port, 
for  the  fate  of  his  own  vessel  was  already 
sealed,  and  he  knew  it, 

Grey  found  out  soon  enough  how 
cruojly  he  had  been  duped.  His  mind 
it  may  be  conceived  was  terribly  torn. 
The  castle  he  had  spent  his  life  in  build- 
ing up  was  suddenly  swallowed  by  an 
earthquake.  He  suffered  the  sorest 
agony,  and  became  almost  like  a  maniac. 
At  length  the  old  dogged  persevering 
spirit  began  again  to  arise  out  of  his  dis- 
traction. "While  he  had  sense  left,  he 
would  not  despair.  His  furniture — 
everything  had  been  sold  for  the  be- 
hoof of  his  creditors,  and  without  rela- 
tions, without  friends  !  with  a  wife 
(poor  Jane  !)  and  a  large  family,  he  was 
literally  reduced  to  the  want  of  a  shil- 
ling, ffe  now  had  to  have  recourse  to 
an  obscure  garret.  As  he  could  not 
labour,  and  as  his  pride  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  return  to  the  "  city"  but  as 
a  principal,  (he  trusted  still  to  do  so),  by 
the  advice  of  a  solicitor,  with  whom  he 
had  some  acquaintance,  and  who  pro- 
mised him  what  employment  he  could 
give  or  recommend  in  the  Avay  of  copying 
law  papers,  he  took  a  lodging  near  the 
inns  of  court.  He  had  not  a  "law  hand," 
and  it  was  not  every  kind  of  copying 
work  therefore  that  he  could  do,  and 
what  he  was  entrusted  with,  he  found 
a  difficulty  in  accomplishing  satisfactorily. 
By  doing  what  he  could,  however,  in  this 
way  he  managed  to  keep  himself  and  his 
family  alive,  till  his  long  head  should 
devise  some  means  of  "  making  money" 
again — a  thing  difficult  to  do  upon  no 
capital.  People  who  knew  him  in  busi- 
ness might  have  assisted  him  temporarily, 
but  he  scorned  *'  alms  :*"  to  do  him  justice, 
he  would  have  been  as  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive charity  as  to  bestow  it.     His  wife 


and  the  children — three  daughters  almost 
grown  up  and  a  boy  or  two — long  used 
to  comfort,  had  to  reconcile  themselves, 
as  they  best  could,  to  the  bitterness  of 
their  fate.  They  now  had  got  into  an 
unclean  neighbourhood.  On  this  hand 
was  a  close  church-yard  crammed  full  of 
corpses :  on  that,  several  slaughter-houses 
crowded  with  putrifying  oifal  and  decay- 
ing refuse.  Narrow  lanes,  ill-ventilated 
and  ill-drained  habitations,  formed  the 
character  of  the  town  about  them. 

Grey  had  worked  on  at  his  copying, 
when  he  could  get  it,  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  one  of  his  daughters  fell  ill. 
Another  was  seized  with  fever  a  few 
days  after  the  first.  The  third  fell  ill. 
Two  beautiful  and  gentle  girls  died. 

Oh  !  Philip,  do  you  blame  them  for 
their  lot ! 

Poor  man,  he  was  much  bowed  down, 
and  Jane,  his  faithful  wife,  was  well  nigh 
broken-hearted. 

A  bright  lamp  lit  up  a  comfortably 
and  even  elegantly  furnished  room  over 
a  draper's  premises  in  the  west  end  of 
town.  Mr.  Walsinghame,  his  wife,  and 
their  children,  (his  eldest  son,  two  lovely 
girls,  and  a  boy)  were  at  tea.  Books 
and  music  lay  about,  and  it  was  evident 
that  John  Walsinghame  was  a  substantiiil 
citizen.  During  Mrs.  Walsinghame's  ill- 
ness with  her  first-born,  Mrs.  Streeter, 
the  wife  of  John's  employer,  conceived 
not  only  a  liking  but  a  respect  for  her. 
The  husband  already  knew  John's  ster- 
ling qualities.  "  Streeter  and  Walsing- 
hame," appeared  in  time  over  the  shop- 
front,  for  John  was  now  admitted  to  a 
share,  one  quarter,  of  the  profits.  Mr. 
Streeter  became  a  "  sleeping  partner,"  as 
his  years  still  farther  advanced,  retired  to 
a  villa,  and  left  his  partner,  with  a  full 
half  share  in  the  business,  in  the  quarters 
in  which  we  have  just  found  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  to-night,  John, 
dear  ?"  asked  his  wife.    "  You  look  sad." 

"  I  feel  so,  Helen.  I  met  Peake  to- 
day, that  Grey  used  to  be  with  long  ago, 
you  know."  Here  ]\Ir.  Walsinghame  ^ 
coughed  and  cleared  his  throat  a  little.  S 
"  Peake  has  returned  to  England  and  is 
tr^dng  to  do  a  little  again,  he  hopes  now 
to  pick  up  some  of  liis  old  connexion,  for 
poor  Grei/y  is  now  a  bankrupt," 
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^•A  bankrupt!'*  exclaimed  his  wife, 
for  Philip  Grey  was  about  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  be  expected  to  become 
one. 

"  Yes,  poor  soul — taken  a  lodging  be- 
tween Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Strand 
somewhere — does  copying  work,  when 
he  can  get  it,  for  the  lawyers — he  has 
had  sad  struggles — lost  two  of  his  girls. 

1    thought    him    dreadfully    cruel 

once,"  continued  Walsinghame,  after  a 
pause,  *'  and  should  have  felt  but  too 
happy  to  know  that  fortune's  wheel  was 
to  turn  round  and  reverse  our  positions 

• Think   of  our  trial,  Nel,  and  our 

kind  friends — that  good  doctor,  and  Mrs. 
Morris.  "We  have  paid  them  both  in  a 
way,  but  mere  money  will  not  redeem 
the  obligation — we  owe  a  debt  to  hu- 
manity— my  revenge,  Helen,  is  dead." 

"I  see  it,  John,"  replied  Mrs.  Wal- 
singhame, "  and  I  but  love  and  honour 
you  the  more." 

The  children  had  often  heard  of  their 
parents'  early  trials.  These  formed  a 
domestic  romance  among  them,  which 
always  touched  their  hearts.  At  the  al- 
lusion, the  sisters  twined  their  arms 
round  the  father's  neck  ;  and  the  mother 
thinking  of  the  domestic  tragedy  of  tha 
poor  Greys,  dropped  tears  in  the  face  of 
her  youngest  boy  who  was  loaning  on  her 
knee. 

Later  the  same  evening,  Philip  Grey 
sits  alone,  his  head  between  his  hands, 
his  elbows  supported  by  a  mean  vrooden 
table.  His  remaining  children  arc  falliiig 
ill,  one  by  one,  and  his  poor  wife  is  de- 
mented, between  grief  and  anxious  watcdi- 
ing.  The  two  dead  ones — he  cannot  bury 
them  decently  ;  he  has  no  money — and 
shall  they  be  interred  as  paupers  ?  His 
independent  spirit  spurns  the  humiliation 
— he  is  almost  racked  into  madness. 

Feet  are  heard  on  the  creaking  wooden 


stairs — there  is  a  knock  at  the  door  ;  Mrs. 
Grey  opens  it,  and  Peter  turns  his  head 
round. 

"  Mr.  Grey  ?"  inquired  a  young  man 
of  respectable  and  sedate  appearance — 
John  Walsinghame's  son. 

"  Yes  !"  replied  the  wretched  man. 

"  I  am  commissioned  to  deliver  this  to 
you,"  and  he  laid  a  letter  on  the  table 
and  withdrew. 

Grey  snatched  the  letter,  opened  it, 
and  read  : — 

"  Dear  Philip,  you  have  almost  for- 
gotten mc  I  daresay,  but  I  am  better  off 
than  I  Avas  when  we  knew  more  of  each 
other.  I  have  been  deeply  grieved  to 
hear  of  your  losses,  and  still  more  grieved 
to  hear  of  your  family  bereavements. 
You  must  need  money  at  present.  I 
desire  to  lend  you  a  trifle  for  your  pre- 
sent wants — remove  your  family  at  once 
to  a  healthy  neighbourhood,  and  have 
your  poor  dear  lost  ones  buried  as  you 
would  wish.  Remember  me  kindly  to 
my  old  friend,  who  is  your  wife.  I  trust 
that  she  is  able  to  bear  her  sorrows.  By 
and  by,  let  us  meet,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  help  you  into  business  again. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"J.  Walsinghame." 

Ah  !  Philip,  Philip  !  has  John  not  had 
his  revenge  ? 

But  tears  of  gratitude  and  repentance 
gush  out  and  blister  that  noble  letter,  and 
we  spare  you. 

The  desirable  change  was  made.  Th*. 
children  were  decently  buried.  The  others 
recovered.  But  alas  !  how  many  must  coji- 
tinue  to  die  daily  who  cannot  escape  from 
the  circumstances  which  hem  them  in  ! 

Philip  in  due  time  called  on  his  bene- 
factor. He  was  again  set  up  in  business. 
Again,  he  throve  so  as  to  provide  suffi- 
ciently for  his  family,  though  he  did  not 
attain  wealth. 


CRIME  IN   ENGLAND. 


Crime  we  are  often  told  is  on  the  in- 
crease :  the  criminal  returns  as  they  are 
published  year  after  year,  are  said  to 
afford  indisputable  evidence  of  the  fact. 
If  such  were  really  the  case,  the  moral 
condition  of  society  would  soon  sink  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  depravity,  and  the 


work  of  reformation  would  have  to  be 
given  up  as  altogether  hopeless  and  im- 
possible. The  question,  however,  admits 
of  another  view :  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  the  number  of  offenders  is  greater, 
there  is  in  reality  more  crime.  On  the 
contrary,  the  increased  returns  prove  that 


so 
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the  police  is  miicli  more  vigilant  and  ac- 
tive than  formerly,  many  offences  which 
once  went  altop^ether  nnpunished,  are 
now  brought  daily  under  the  notice  of 
the  law.  The  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion too,  mav  be  much  more  interested  in 
bringing  wrong  to  light,  and  in  this  way 
it  will  be  easily  understood,  the  lists  of 
oflendors  may  be  greatly  increased  with- 
out an  actual  increase  in  the  amount  of 


crnne, 
rni 


The   prevention  of   crime    and   refor- 
mation of  criminals,  are  subjects  which, 
at  the  present  time,  command  much  at- 
tention.    In  all  undertakings,  it  is  well 
to  know  the  work  that  lies  before  us,  and 
it  is  especially  so  in  all  that  relates  to 
human  conduct.     An  inquiry  set  on  foot, 
liy  Mr.  Neison,  has  led  to  some  very  im- 
portant   results    in    the   form  of  tables, 
which    ksIiow    the    actual    and    relative 
unount  of  crime  for  anj^part  of  the  king- 
dom, thus    alfording    facilities    for    the 
application   of  remedial  measures.      Ac- 
cording to   this    gentleman,  calculations 
on  crime  should  always  take  into  account 
the  age  of  the  offenders,  otherwise  the 
estimate  will  be  incorrect.      Among  the 
male  population  of  England  and  "Wales, 
the  tendency  to  crime  at  one  period  of 
life  is  more  than  four  times  as  positive  as 
at  another.     The  disposition  to  commit 
crime  manifests  itself  strongly  from  the 
age  of  15   to   20  ;   much  more  strongly 
from  20  to  25 — after  which  it  gradually 
diminishes  to  the  end  of  life.     Thus  sup- 
posing criminal  tendency  from  15  to  20, 
to  be  represented  by  6 — from  20  to  25, 
it  would  be  7  ;  25  to  30,-5  ;  30  to  40— 
3;    40  to   50—2;  50  to   60—1.     The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts 
is  altogether  in  favour  of  active  preven- 
tive or  reformatory  measures  at  an  early 
period  of  life.     The  result  is  different  as 
regards  females  ;  among  them  from  15 
to  25,  there  is  five  times  less  of  crime 
than  among  males  at  the  same  age  ;  and 
while  1  in  every  336  of  the  male  popu- 
lation offends  against  the  law  yearly,  the 
proportion  of  females  is  but  1  in  every 
1581.      A  fact    which  tells  forcibly   in 
favour  of  the   better  moral  character  of 
women  generally,  and  the  advantage  they 
derive  from  being  exposed  to  fewer  temp- 
tations than  men. 

In    estimating  the   amount    of  crime, 
there  is  another  point  which   requires  to 


be  taken   into    consideration.      For   in- 
stance, in  Anglesea,  Carnarvon,  and  Dor- 
setshire, the  population  at  the  age  of  20 
to  25,  would  be  8  per  cent  of  the  whole  ; 
but  in  Lancashire,  Monmouth  and  Mid- 
dlesex, the  proportion  would  be  11  per 
cent.     Hence,  although  the  latter  three 
counties  might  appear  to   be  more    cri- 
minal than  the  former,  yet   when  regard 
is  had  to  the  whole  number  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  reverse   might  be   the    case. 
Careful  examination  of  the  figures  shews 
that  in  some  counties, crime  is  52  percent 
above  the  average,  and  in  others  80  per 
cent  below.     The  most  northerly  of  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  counties,  al- 
though not  remarkable  for  superior  mo- 
rality, exhibit  less  of  crime  than  some  of 
the  agricultural  counties.  In  Cumberland, 
JS^orthumberland  and  Durham,   it  is  52 
per  cent  below  the  average  ;  in  Lanca- 
shire  and   Yorkshire,  only  7   per   cent. 
A  striking  difference  is  presented  b}^  two 
other  districts  ;   in  Chester,  Derby,  Not- 
tingham  and    Leicester,   the  average  is 
more  than  8  above,  and  in  the  counties 
of  Stafford,  Warwick  and  Worcester,  33 
above. 

The  results  are  clearly  made  out  to  be 
dependent  on  and  modified  by  education, 
and  we  must  look  to  this  element  for  an 
explanation  of  what  may  appear  to  be 
contradictory.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  most  marriages  take  place  at  the  age 
in  which  there  is  the  greatest  tendency 
to  crime.  In  1844,  of  everv  100  men 
married,  not  more  than  67  could  write 
their  names,  and  of  women,  only  51. 
Thus  there  were  33  of  the  one  sex  and 
49  of  the  other,  unable  to  do  more  than 
make  a  mark  in  the  register.  Taking 
this  as  a  criterion  of  education,  we  should 
find  those  districts  in  which  there  w^ere 
the  fewest  persons  able  to  write  the  most 
exposed  to  crime.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Neison  observes  : — "  If  the  term  educa- 
tion wore  held  to  signify  the  culture  and 
elevation  of  the  moral  character,  it  is 
evident  that  its  immediate  and  essential 
influence  is  to  destroy  crime,  in  fact  in 
this  sense,  education  and  freedom  from 
crime  must  bear  the  relation  to  each 
other  of  cause  and  effect,  and  therefore 
when  education  is  at  a  maximum,  crime 
must  of  necessity  be  at  a  minimum  ;  but 
if  the  term  education  be  used  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  and  merely  imply 
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instruction,  it  then  becomes  a  fit  and  im- 
portant question,  whether  education  in 
this  limited  sense  has  any  influence  on  the 
development  of  crime."  In  the  counties 
classed  as  "  least  agricultural,"  the 
section  of  least  education  shows  an  ex- 
cess of  more  than  16  per  cent  of  crime, 
while  in  the  most  educated  section  of  the 
same  group,  crime  is  12  per  cent  below  the 
average.  In  fact,  try  the  question  as  we 
may,  we  arrive  but  at  one  result — the 
less  education  the  more  crime ;  the  more 
education  the  less  crime.  The  average 
appears  to  be  25  per  cent  in  favour  of  the 
best  educated  districts  generally. 

This  subject  is  deeply  interesting,  and 


at  the  same  time  powerfully  suggestive  of 
social  and  individual  obligations  in  na- 
tural and  parental  duties.  With  such 
facts  before  his  eyes,  what  father  would 
not  feel  bound  to  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost,  to  make  any  sacrifice,  to  bring 
the  advantages  of  the  best  education  his 
means  will  afford  within  reach  of  his 
children.  Can  he  deliberately  incur  the 
fearful  responsibility,  we  might  say, 
commit  the  crime  of  bringing  up  his 
family  in  ignorance,  when  he  knows  the 
degradation,  crime  and  misery,  to  Avhich 
ignorance  exposes  them  I  Who  would 
wait  for  national  education  when  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  do  so  much  for  himself ! 


COTTAGE  COOKERY. 


BY   ESTHER  COPLEY— SECOND   ARTICLE. 


What  is  the  use  of  eating?  It  is  to 
supply  the  waste  that  is  continually 
going  on  in  our  bodies. 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  food  ?  That 
which  best  answers  the  above-mentioned 
purpose. 

What  is  the  cheapest  food  ?  That 
which  supplies  any  given  portion  of  whole- 
some nourishment  at  the  smallest  cost. 

These  questions  and  considerations  de- 
mand the  attention  of  all  who  have  to  do 
with  providing  food  for  families.  They 
should  especially  never  be  lost  sight  of 
by  those  who  have  to  do  it  from  limited, 
perhaps  rather  scanty  resources.  For 
want  of  thought  and  understanding  in 
these  matters,  many  people  make  mis- 
takes, both  in  purchasing  and  preparing 
food,  to  the  great  detriment  both  of  the 
health  and  comfort  of  their  families. 

Learned  men  have  taken  great  pains, 
and  tried  many  curious  experiments,  to 
prove  exactly  what  is  required  and 
adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  hu- 
man body.  The  books  containing  the 
result  of  their  researches,  are  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  those  who 
have  leisure  to  study  them.  But  such 
books  do  not  come  within  the  reach  of 
the  generality  of  persons  who  have  most 
to  do  with  the  practical  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  well  for  them  that  they  may 
learn  a  great  deal  -by  dint  of  common 
sense  and  observation. 

Those    who  exercise    these    valuable 


faculties,  are  becoming,  every  year  and 
every  day  they  live,  better  househol  I 
managers.  Those  who  neglect  to  us  > 
them,  go  on  blundering  to  the  end  of 
their  days. 

What  do  you  live  upon  ?  What  is  the 
habitual  food  of  your  family  ?  for  in- 
stance, What  provisions  have  been  con- 
sumed in  your  home  during  the  past 
week  ?  The  writer  has  no  right  to  ask 
these  questions,  nor  is  the  reader  under 
any  obligation  to  answer  them,  but  if 
they  should  lead  any  one  to  think  the 
matter  over  to  any  good  purpose,  they 
will  not  be  deemed  impertinent. 

"  We  live  all  the  year  round  pretty 
much  alike,"  said  one  cottage  manager, 
*'  we  cannot  afford  to  buy  meat,  and  if  we 
had  it,  we  have  no  time  to  cook  it.  So 
we  have  toast  and  tea  for  breakfast,  and 
potatos  through  the  rest  of  the  day." 

''  We  don't  often  see  a  bit  of  fresh 
meat,"  said  another,  "  but  we  generally 
get  a  slice  of  bacon  or  a  red  herring  or 
two,  to  fry  with  our  potatos." 

*'  Our  diet,"  says  a  third,  "  is  mostly 
bread  and  cheese  or  butter.  With  such 
a  family  of  children  to  keep,  it  is  in 
vain  to  think  of  meat." 

There  is  one  point  on  which  these 
people  are  all  agreed — namely,  that  fresh 
meat  is  the  dearest  kind  of  provision, 
and  that  which  they,  at  all  events,  must 
do  without.  Some  will  tell  us,  that  they 
do  treat  themselves  to  a  bit  of  meat  for 
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their  Simday^s  dinner.  They  generally 
buy  the  coarsest  parts,  such  as  the  butchers 
will  sell  cheap,  and  bake  this  meat  over 
a  pudding  or  potatos.  This  is  the  weekly 
feast— the  other  days,  they  "  don't  look 
for  meat — but  do  as  well  as  the}^  can 
Avith  bread  and  cheese  or  potatos." 

Now  do  these  people  act  on  just  prin- 
ciples ?  or  are  they  all  mistaken  ?  Have 
they  a  right  notion  of  the  words  *'  cheap*' 
and  "  dear  ?"  or  do  thej''  confine  their 
idea  of  cheapness  to  getting  a  large  bulk 
or  weight  for  money,  v/ithout  regarding 
how  far  it  will  go  for  the  real  purpose  of 
nutrition  ?  and  when  they  have  got  their 
provisions,  do  they  prepare  them  in  such 
way  as  to  make  them  most  serviceable  ? 

The  best  and  most  agreeable  diet  com- 
prehends a  due  proportion  of  the  various 
substances  that  are  adapted  for  human 
food.  Grain  in  its  various  preparations, 
as  bread,  porridge,  puddings,  &c.  ;  meat, 
as  the  flesh  of  animals  is  popularly  termed; 
e(/gSf  milk,  roots,  leaves,  and  fruits,  of 
various  sorts,  all  are  good  in  their  kind, 
and  capable  of  affording  a  greater  or  a 
less  proportion  of  nourishment.  Not  one 
of  them  is  to  be  despised,  but  all  to  be 
made  the  best  of.  But  -  before  w^e  pro- 
nounce one  kind  of  food  cheap  and  an- 
other dear,  or  say  we  can  only  afford  to 
have  one  instead  of  another,  we  should 
understand  not  merely  the  price  of  the 
several  articles,  but  the  proportion  of 
nourishment  they  yield  ;  as  well  as  how 
to  prepare  them  so  as  to  gain  the  whole 
of  that  nourishment.  Good  bread  is  the 
most  nourishing  of  all  food,  and  that  on 
which  life  can  be  longest  sustained. 
Meat,  taking  a  pound  to  a  pound,  and 
allowing  for  bone  and  waste  in  cooking, 
contains  about  half  the  nourishment  of 
bread  j  potatos,  barely  one-fourth  part  ; 
carrots,  rather  less,  about  one- sixth.  Pars- 
nips, broadbeans,  redbeets,  and  vege- 
table marrow,  and  asparagus,  are  among 
the  most  nutritious  vegetables.  Next 
come  French  beans  and  peas,  and  then, 
turnips  and  greens,  which  last  yield 
about  one-third  the  nourishment  of  po- 
tatos. Dried  beans  and  peas,  properly 
prepared,  give  more  than  three- times  the 
nourishment  of  potatos  ;  so  do  rice, 
barley  and  oatmeal.  Milk  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  of  food,  and  where 
it  can  be  obtained  at  all,  one  of  the 
cheapest.     Cheese  yields  very  little  nou- 


rishment, in  proportion  either  to  its 
weight  or  its  cost.  It  would  be  easy 
to  prove  to  any  who  are  not  prejudiced, 
that  it  is  no  matter  of  economy  to  live 
on  bread  and  cheese,  but  that  it  would 
be  really  cheaper  to  have  a  portion  of 
meat.  Butter  is  more  nourishing  than 
cheese,  but  far  below  meat,  and  as  its  cost 
is  much  higher,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  luxurj',  not  of  economy.  As 
to  toast,  it  may  fairly  be  pronounced  a 
contrivance  for  consuming  bread,  butter, 
firing  and  time.  Those  who  can  afford 
daily  rounds  of  buttered  toast,  can  surelj" 
never  have  just  cause  to  complain  of  being 
stinted  in  the  means  of  providing  for  their 
family.  Fresh  meat  is  much  more  nou- 
rishing than  salted  meat.  Meat  loses 
weight  in  salting  ;  besides,  such  a  change 
takes  place  upon  it,  as  renders  it  less 
fitted  for  digestion  and  nutriment.  The 
coarsest  and  more  bony  parts  of  meat, 
though  sold  at  a  nominally  low  price,  are 
in  reality  the  dearest  ;  they  certainh- 
are  so  at  any  thing  above  half  the  price 
of  prime  joints.  The  gristly  parts  yield 
much  more  nourishment  than  the  scraggy 
parts,  but  require  long  cooking  to  draw  out 
the  goodness  and  to  make  the  meat  tender. 

The  meat  of  full  grown  animals  is 
more  digestible  and  nourishing  than  that 
of  3'^oung  anim.als.  Beef  and  mutton  are 
far  preferable  to  veal  and  lamb.  In  a 
general  way,  mutton  is  the  most  whole- 
some and  profitable  of  all  meats. 

As  to  different  modes  of  cooking,  roast- 
ing and  boiling  are  perhaps  most  agree- 
able, and  suitable  to  persons  of  a  delicate 
appetite.  A  mutton  chop  nicely  broiled, 
or  a  slice  from  a  well-roasted  joint,  is  the 
best  thing  of  the  kind  that  can  be  given 
to  a  person  recovering  from  illness,  and  is 
well  relished  by  most  persons  in  health. 
Those  who  can  afford  to  have  as  much 
meat  as  they  choose,  will  most  likely 
often  adopt  these  modes  of  preparing  it. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  though 
what  remains  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  in 
roasting  and  boiling  a  great  part  of  the 
goodness  of  the  meat  escapes  in  the  form 
of  steam  and  dripping.  Hence  those  who 
can  purchase  only  a  small  quantity  of  meat, 
and  want  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, should  adopt  a  more  economical  way 
of  cooking  it,  one  by  which  the  juices  of 
the  meat  can  be  shut  in  and  preserved 
for  use,  as  well  as  the  meat  itself. 
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Frying  is  of  all  modes  of  cooking  the 
most  wasteful  and  unwholesome.  The 
meat  shrinks  to  a  mere  nothing,  and  the 
outside  is  hard  and  indigestible.  Baking 
is  little  better  than  a  wholesale  frying. 
The  smaller  the  article  the  more  evident 
is  the,  waste,  but  in  every  case  it  is  waste- 
ful. 

In  boiling,  the  meat  loses  less  of  its 


weight  than  in  roasting,  but  a  great  part 
of  its  valuable  juices  are  drawn  out  by 
the  water.  The  liquor,  therefore,  should 
always  be  preserved  for  use  as  broth  oi- 
stev/. 

Stewing  properly  managed  secures 
most  of  the  goodness  of  the  meat,  and  is, 
on  many  accounts,  one  of  the  most  eligi- 
ble  and  economical  modes  of  cooking. 


ANGRY    WORDS. 

By    J.    MiDDLETON. 


Angry  words  are  lightly  spoken 

In  a  rash  and  thoughtless  hour : 
Brightest  links  of  life  are  broken 

By  their  deep  insidious  power. 
Hearts  inspired  by  warmest  feeling, 

Ne'er  before  by  anger  stirred, 
Oft  are  rent,  past  human  healing, 

By  a  single  angry  word. 

Poison-drops  of  care  and  sorrow, 
Bitter  poison-drops  are  they. 

Weaving  for  the  coming  morrow 
Saddest  memories  of  to-day. 


Angry  words!  oh,  let  them  never 
From  the  tongue  unbridled  slip, 

May  the  heart's  best  impulse  ever 
Check  them,  ere  they  soil  the  lip  I 

Love  is  mucj.  too  pure  and  holy, 

Friendship  is  <oo  sacred  far. 
For  a  moment's  i.-^ckless  folly 

Thus  to  desolate  v'^nd  mar. 
Angry  words  are  light.ly  spoken  ; 

Bitterest  thoughts  are  rashly  stirrad; 
Brightest  links  of  life  are  >roken 

By  a  single  angry  word. 


HOW  TO  GET  ON  IN  THE  WORLD. 

THE  STORY  OF   PETER   LAWL15Y. 


CHAP.   V. 


It  is  a  fine  thing  to  go  out  into  the 
world,  to  see  new  places,  make  new  ac- 
quaintances, and  learn  a  trade  by  Avhich 
we  may  raise  ourselves  to  independence, 
if  not  to  fortune.  With  skill  in  the  hand 
and  knowledge  in  the  head,  every  man 
possesses  a  power  of  advancement  of  which 
he  cannot  be  deprived  ;  it  always  remains 
as  part  of  himself.  So  thought  and  felt 
Peter  for  the  first  day  or  two  after  going 
to  the  place  which  was  to  be  for  a  time  a 
new  scene  of  labour  for  him  ;  but  things 
turned  out  very  different  from  his  expec- 
tation. Instead  of  the  clean  and  cheerful 
home  to  which  he  had  of  late  been  accus- 
tomed, his  master's  house  was  always  in 
a  state  of  confusion  ;  all  the  household 
duties  seemed  to  be  carried  on  in  a  gene- 
ral scramble.  It  was  only  in  the  work- 
shop that  any  thing  like  order  prevailed, 
and  there  not  constantly,  for  whenever  the 
employer  was  absent,  the  workmen  and 
apprentices  took  care  to  work  as  little  as 
possible.     Beyond  their  trade  they  knew 


nothing,  and  Peter  soon  found  that  his 
prospect  of  adding  to  his  stock  of  know- 
ledge was  not  so  promising  as  he  had 
looked  forward  to  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
that  there  was  one  steady  man  among 
them,  his  situation  v/oald  have  been  very 
discouraging.  The  master  was  a  coarse, 
uneducated  man,  who,  provided  that  the 
work  was  done  to  time,  cared  for  little 
besides.  He  was  one  of  those  who  thought 
that  learning  made  working-men  dange- 
rous and  dishonest,  or  set  them  above  their 
business  ;  and  one  day  that  he  saw  Peter 
reading  during  part  of  the  time  allotted 
for  dinner,  he  snatched  the  book  from  the 
boy's  hand,  and  witli  an  angry  threat, 
forbade  him  ever  to  read  again  in  his  pre- 
sence. This  was  a  heavy  trial  for  Peter  ; 
at  first  he  felt  as  though  the  brightest 
part  of  his  life  had  become  suddenly 
clouded,  but  he  was  not  easily  cast  down, 
and  instead  of  giving  way  to  discontented 
thoughts,  worked  on  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.     But  where  there  is  a 
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will  there  is  a  way  :  and  by  getting  up  at 
four  o'clock  while  the  mornings  were  light, 
Peter  gained  two  hours  for  reading,  with- 
out disturbing  any  one  in  the  house. 

It  was  now  that  Peter  felt  the  value  of 
the  liabit  of  steady  perseverance,  of  turn- 
ing small  opportunities  to  account,  which 
lie  had  been  silently  acquiring  at  home. 
The  few  books  which  he  had  brought  with 
liim  supplied  him  with  matter  for  think- 
ing about  while  he  was  at  work.  Not 
that  he  was  a  dull  boy  ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  time  for  play  came,  he  was 
always  ready  to  take  part  in  a  hearty  game 
of  leapfrog,  football,  prisoners'  base,  or 
any  other  sport.  And  this  healthful  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  while  affording  real 
divoM'sion  to  Peter  and  the  other  hojs,  re- 
moved any  ill  eifects  of  confinement  in 
the  workshop.  Oftentimes,  however,  the 
sport  grew  mischievous,  and  ended  in 
trespass  or  depredation  on  the  neighbours' 
property.  AVith  this  Peter  would  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  on  such  occasions  he 
walked  out  by  himself,  and  wherever  there 
was  a  steam-engine  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  contrived  his  Avalks  so 
as  to  visit  them  all  one  after  the  other. 
Parker,  the  stead}^  workman,  took  a  great 
liking  for  Peter,  and  taught  hira  how  to 
ivo  throuffh  his  work  in  the  best  manner  : 
and  knowin/i'  the  boj^'s  fondness  for  read- 
ing, frequently  invited  him  to  his  house 
in  the  evenings,  and  lent  him  such  books 
as  he  had.  Among  these  was  a  work  on 
the  steam-engine,  with  which  Peter  was 
delighted  ;  the  same  love  for  ingenious 
contrivances  which  led  him  to  choose  the 
trade  of  a  locksmith,  now  made  him  feel 
pleasure  in  studying  machiner}'- ;  and  thus 
it  was  that,  after  reading  about  steam- 
engines,  he  walked  out  to  see  them  at 
work,  and  made  drawings  of  them,  tlie 
better  to  understand  and  remember  the 
differences  in  their  construction.  In  this 
way  he  gained  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
machinery,  without  at  all  neglecting  his 
trade  of  lockmaking,  and  he  was  not  long 
in  finding  out  the  truth  of  Avhat  Parker 
often  said,  that  the  more  a  man  knew  the 
better  workman  was  he  likely  to  be. 

Peter  profited  so  well  by  the  instruc- 
tions given  him,  and  worked  so  diligently, 
as  to  be  able  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  to  make  all  the  parts  of  a  lock  in 
a  very  creditable  manner.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  steadiness,  and  being  always  true 


to  time  ill  the  workshop,  his  master  often 
said  the  b(»y  was  too  quiet  to  be  good  for 
much.  Peter,  however,  though  often 
wondering  at  his  employer's  harshness, 
knew  nothing  of  these  suspicions  ;  but  he 
underwent  much  annoyance  from  another 
quarter.  Among  the  apprentices,  there 
were  two  or  three  who  disliked  and 
envied  him  on  account  of  his  skill  and 
general  good  character  ;  they  could  not 
understand  whj''  he  should  refuse  to  join 
in  their  brutal  sports  or  ribald  talk,  and 
they  persecuted  him  accordingly.  Peter 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with  per- 
sons in  whose  companj-^  he  would  have 
to  work  probably  for  several  years  ;  he 
reasoned  with  the  other  boys,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  them  comprehend  that 
ill-nature  and  strife  were  more  likely  to 
injure  those  who  displayed  such  feelings, 
than  the  persons  against  whom  they  were 
directed.  "  Study  j^our  master's  inte- 
rest," he  would  say  to  them,  "  and  you 
will  best  serve  your  own  ;  he  who  will 
not  do  his  duty  for  another,  will  hardly 
be  able  to  do  it  for  himself."  One  or  two 
of  the  boys  would  perhaps  have  listened 
to  Peter,  but  they  were  afraid  of  being 
laughed  at  by  the  others,  and  where 
people  stand  in  fear  of  ridicule  for  taking 
pains  to  improve  themselves,  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult and  almost  hopeless  task  for  them  to 
do  right. 

Among  the  apprentices,  there  was  one 
boy  for  whom  Peter  felt  much  compas- 
sion. He  was  a  poor  little  fellow,  an 
orphan,  without  an}'-  one  to  care  for 
him,  and  he  was  made  the  drudge  of  all 
the  shop.  In  fact,  as  is  often  the  case, 
what  with  running  here  and  there,  bring- 
ing this  and  fetching  that,  Bob  worked  a 
great  deal  harder  than  many  of  the  men. 
And  if,  when  worn  out  by  fatigue,  he 
ventured  to  complain,  he  was  answered 
by  a  blow,  or  some  equally  severe  punish- 
ment. Peter  often  felt  his  blood  tingle 
as  he  saw  this  treatment,  but  he  kept  his 
temper  dowji,  and  one  day  interfered  in 
the  youngster's  behalf.  Nearly  every 
voice  was  raised  against  him,  but  Peter 
stood  firm,  and  spoke  so  feelingly  on  the 
subject,  as  to  silence,  if  not  convince,  the 
opposition.  It  was  a  work  of  time,  but 
he  succeeded  at  last,  and  the  poor  little 
boy,  who  came  to  look  upon  Peter  as  his 
best  friend,  when  relieved  from  the  per- 
secution under  which   he   had^   so  long 
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suflfered,  proved  to  be  not  less  expert  in 
such  work  as  he  was  able  to  perform  than 
the  others.  So  true  it  is  that  oppression 
tends  to  blunt  the  natural  faculties,  and 
make  people  appear  vicious  and  stupid. 

If  change  of  situation  brings  new  plea- 
sures and  opportunities  of  improvement, 
so  does  it  bring  new  trials  and  tempta- 
tions. Peter's  greatest  want  was  books  : 
as  an  apprentice  he  received  no  wages, 
and  the  only  money  he  had  was  the  few 
shillings  given  to  him,  from  time  to  time, 
by  his  mother,  when  he  had  a  holiday 
and  went  home.  He  had  read  his  ov/n 
books,  and  those  lent  him  by  Parker, 
over  and  over  again,  until  he  knew  them 
nearly  by  heart,  and  he  could  borrow  no 
others  in  the  village,  so  little  did  the 
people  around  him  care  for  reading.  Peter 
often  said  to  himself,  that  if  he  had  a 
little  more  money,  he  would  then  be  able 
to  buy  such  books  as  he  wanted,  for  he 
could  not  stop  short  in  his  pursuit  after 
knowledge.  He  only  felt  what  many 
others  have  felt,  that  when  we  once  get 
a  little  knowledge,  it  gives  us  a  desire  for 
niore,  and  we  cannot  rest  satisfied  until 
we  have  gained  more.  He  noticed  that 
several  of  the  apprentices  who,  as  he, 
received  no  wages,  yet  appeared  to  have 
always  plenty  of  money,  and  one  day  he 
asked  them  in  what  way  they  obtained 
it.  At  first  they  laughed,  and  refused  to 
tell,  thinking  that  he  could  not  be  igno- 
rant of  their  practice  of  appropriating  and 
carrying  off  whatever  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on  any  Avhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. One  of  them,  however,  called  Peter 
a  fool  for  not  taking  care  of  himself ;  It 
was  all  fair,  he  urged,  to  cheat  a  master 
who  did  not  do  much  for  his  apprentices. 
Besides,  it  was  so  easy  to  get  a  little 
money  in  this  way,  and  nobody  would  be 
the  wiser.  For  a  moment  Peter  was 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed  would  justify  him 
in  following  this  advice,  and  the  thought 
of  getting  new  books  made  it  appear  less 
blameable.  It  was,  however,  but  for  a 
moment :  the  lessons  he  had  learned  years 
before  at  the  Sunday  School  came  into 
his  mind  ;  the  love  of  truth  prevailed, 
and  happen  what  would,  he  would  not 
give  way  to  the  temptation.  Just  at  this 
time,  Parker,  who  had  been  to  Birming- 
ham, brought  back  with  him  a  few  second- 
hand books,  among  these  was  one  on 
arithmetic  j  Peter  had  lojig   wished  to 


make  himself  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
higher  rules  which  he  had  not  learned  at 
school,  and  with  this  book  he  filled  up 
his  leisure  hours  during  several  months. 

Time  went  on  :  Peter's  way  of  life  re- 
mained much  the  same  as  we  have  here 
described  it,  up  to  the  end  of  his  second 
year  of  apprenticeship.  His  persevering- 
steadiness  was  not  altogether  lost  upon 
his  master  ;  the  latter  had  begun  to  think 
that  the  youth  was  what  he  appeared  to 
be,  and  now  that  Peter  asked  for  a  holi- 
day, to  go  home  and  see  his  parents,  he 
obtained  leave  with  less  demur  than  for- 
merly. It  was  on  a  fine  Saturday  even- 
ing that  Peter  started  with  a  bundle 
hanging  to  a  stick  on  his  shoulder.  Being 
summer,  there  were  several  hours  of  day- 
light before  him,  and  he  walked  on,  glad 
to  leave  the  black  village  behind,  and  to 
find  himself  under  green  hedges  and  leafy 
trees,  undisfigured  by  smoke.  With  what 
pleasure  he  looked  forward  to  meeting 
his  father  and  mother,  his  sisters  and  little 
David,  how  much  they  would  be  grown, 
how  many  things  there  would  be  to  talk 
about,  something  worth  telling  since  last 
they  met.  The  Jacksons,  too  ;  he  would  not 
fail  to  call  upon  them  before  he  returned 
on  Monday  morning.  Animated  by  these 
thoughts,  Peter  stepped  briskly  forwards 
until  he  came  to  a  steam-engine  factory, 
which  had  not  long  been  built,  standing 
a  little  way  out  of  the  road.  There  was 
an  engine  at  work  at  one  side  of  the 
building,  of  a  construction  different  to 
any  that  he  had  before  seen,  and  he  went 
up  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  it.  His  book 
and  pencil  were  in  his  bundle,  and  Peter 
determined  on  adding  the  one  he  now 
saw  to  the  number  of  those  which  he  had 
already  copied.  While  he  was  drawing, 
a  gentleman,  who  had  come  quietly  up 
without  being  seen  by  Peter,  stopped  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder.  After  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  pencil  for  a 
minute  or  two,  he  said,  "  Well  done,  ni}^ 
boy,  that  is  a  very  creditable  drawing." 

Peter  started  and  looked  round,  and 
when  he  saw  who  had  addressed  him, 
replied,  "  It  is  kind  of  you,  sir,  to  say 
so  ;  but  I  am  only  a  learner." 

"  And  a  very  promising  one.  Where 
did  you  learn  to  draw?" 

In  a  few  words  Peter  explained  that 
his  knowledge  of  drawing  was  self-ac- 
quired, and  that  the  book  lent  him  by 
Parker  had  fir§t  led  bim  to  think  about 
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steam-engines  and  how  they  were  put 
together.  He  opened  his  book,  and 
showed  the  drawings  which  he  had  made 
during  his  apprenticeship  ;  the  gentleman 
turned  over  the  leaves,  and  commended 
the  youth  for  the  correct  and  workman- 
like style  in  which  they  were  executed, 
and  after  some  further  questions  as  to  his 
position  and  prospects,  inquired  whether 
he  would  like  to  be  a  draughtsman  in  a 
manufactor}''  of  steam-engines. 

"  I  should  like  it  better  than  anything 
else,'*  answered  Peter,  "  but  I  have 
another  year  of  my  time  to  serve." 

"  It  would  be  a  pity  that  your  abilities 
should  not  be  brought  out,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, "  have  3^ou  no  friends  who  can 
bring  you  forwards." 

"  I  have  only  myself  to  trust  to,"  re- 
turned Peter,  "  and  if  blessed  with 
health  and  strength  I  hope  to  make  my 
way  yet." 

"  That  is  well  spoken,"  added  the 
stranger,  who  then,  to  Peter's  surprise  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the 
factory,  and  invited  him  to  go  in  and  look 
at  the  works.  > 

While  the  delighted  j%uth  is  thus  em- 
ployed, a  strange  uproar  breaks  out  at  his 
master,  the  locksmith's.  The  time  for 
paying  the  men's  wages  had  come,  and  a 
small  bag,  containing  between  two  and 
three  pounds  in  silver  was  missing.  The 
master  was  positive  that  he  had  locked  it 
safely  in  the  small  closet  where  he  usu- 
ally kept  his  money,  only  the  day  before, 
and  now,  after  searching  in  every  hole 
and  corner,  it  could  not  be  found.  The 
alarm  of  the  robbery  soon  spread  ;  all  the 
men  and  boys  were  called  in  from  the 
workshop,  and  questioned  concerning  the 
lost  money.  They  all  confessed  entire 
ignorance,  except  the  two  boys,  who  re- 
garded Peter  with  particular  dislike.  One 
of  them  said,  that  he  was  wakened  that 
morning  by  a  noise  in  the  room.,  where 
he  and  some  other  of  the  apprentices 
slept,  and  saw  Lawley  dress  himself,  and 
go  quietly  down  stairs.     He  then  woke 


his  companion,  and  after  a  little  while, 
they  both  saw  Peter  come  up  again  and 
put  something  into  his  box,  which  he 
locked,  and  then  sat  down  to  read  until 
the  hour  came  for  beginning  work.  They 
had  almost  forgotten  the  circumstance, 
but  now,  on  being  questioned,  it  had  come 
back  to  their  memor3\ 

"  I  always  thought  that  smooth-spoken 
Lawley  to  be  no  better  than  he  should 
be  I"  exclaimed  the  master  when  he  heard 
this,  and  gave  orders  that  Peter's  box 
should  be  brought  down.  In  a  lock- 
smith's house  there  is  no  lack  of  keys, 
and,  in  less  time  than  is  required  to  de- 
scribe it,  the  box  v/as  opened,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  lay  the  bag  with  the  money, 
concealed  under  a  shirt  in  one  of  the 
corners. 

Peter's  having  asked  for  a  holiday  was 
looked  upon  as  an  additional  proof  of 
guilt ;  the  locksmith  broke  out  in  a  furi- 
ous rage,  and  swore,  that  if  law  was  to  be 
had,  the  skulking  thief  should  smart  for 
it.  He  sent  one  of  the  boys  to  summon 
the  constable,  and  mounting  into  a  cart, 
both  started  in  pursuit,  hoping  to  over- 
take the  culprit  before  he  reached  home. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  kind  stranger 
Peter  had  walked  from  floor  to  iioor,  and 
from  one  end  of  the  factory  to  the  other, 
meeting  with  something  at  every  step  to 
excite  his  curiosity  and  astonishm.ent, 
and  his  hope  of  being  one  day  able  to 
comprehend  all  that  he  saw.  His  con- 
ductor seemed  pleased  at  witnessing  his 
enthusiasm,  and  when  the  youth  took  his 
leave,  spoke  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  him.  Peter  was  soon  in  the  road 
again,  happy  at  the  thought  of  having  so 
much  additional  news  for  his  friends  at 
home,  when  the  noise  of  a  vehicle  was 
heard  rapidly  approaching.  "When  close 
to  him  it  stopped,  two  men  jumped  out, 
and  before  he  could  well  recover  from  the 
surprise  caused  by  the  sight  of  the  lock' 
smith,  he  found  himself  handcuffed  and 
seated  in  the  cart  between  his  master  and 
the  constable  driving  back  at  a  hurried  pace. 


THE  IIONF.Y  BEE. 


NO.   V. 


The  question  is  frequently  asked,  by 
the  defenders  of  the  old  system  of  bee- 
management,  "  But  if  we  prevent  swarm- 
ing,  by  giving  the  bees  room,  bow  are  we 


to  keep  up  our  stock  ?"  To  this  we  re- 
ply, "  Keep  a  few  stocks  trom  which  to 
obtain  fresh  swarms,  but  never  take  more 
than  one  swarm  from  each  hive  during 
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the  season."  If  a  cast  should  come  forth, 
the  readiest  way  of  returning  it  to  the 
parent  stock,  is  to  take  the  bees  when 
they  are  quietly  hived,  and  suddenly 
dash  them  into  a  large  tub  or  pan  of 
water,  placed  just  before  the  hive  from 
which  they  came.  Then  put  a  board  slop- 
ing upwards  from  the  tub  to  the  mouth 
of  the  hive,  take  out  the  bees  with  a  skim- 
mer, lay  them  on  the  board,  and  as  they 
dry  in  the  sun,  they  will  ascend  to  their 
old  habitation,  apparently  none  the  worse 
for  their  rough  treatment.  This  is  a  plan 
we  have  frequently  followed,  and  always 
with  perfect  success,  and  have  generally 
been  able  to  make  the  queen  a  prisoner, 
in  her  upward  march  with  her  now  dis- 
comfited guards,  to  her  former  domicile. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising her,  from  her  greater  size,  and 
more  taper  body,  as  shewn  in  the  en- 
graving on  page  15.  When  we  have  not 
been  successful  in  securing  her  majesty, 
no  inconvenience  has  followed,  for  ac- 
cording to  Huber,  should  a  young  queen  re- 
turn to  the  hive,  she  is  speedily  destroyed 
by  the  reigning  monarch.  "  The  cluster 
of  bees  that  surrounded  her,  having  al- 
lowed her  some  freedom,  she  seemed  to 
advance  towards  that  part  of  the  comb 
where  her  rival  stood  ;  then  all  receded 
before  her,  the  multitude  of  workers 
separating  the  two  adversaries  gradually 
dispersed,  until  only  two  remained  ;  these 
also  removed,  and  allowed  the  queens  to 
come  in  sight.  At  this  moment  the 
reigning  queen  rushed  on  the  stranger, 
with  her  teeth,  seized  her  near  the  origin 
of  the  wing,  and  succeeded  in  iixing  her 
against  the  comb  without  any  possibility 
of  motion  or  resistance.  Next  curving 
her  body,  she  pierced  her  unhappy  victim 
with  a  mortal  wound." 

It  will  be  frequently  found  in  the 
autumn,  that  some  of  j^our  stocks  v\'hicl]. 
have  swarmed,  or  some  of  your  new 
swarms,  are  too  Aveak  to  stand  the  win- 
ter.  This  will  especially  be  the  case  after 
a  cold,  wet  summer,  or  otherwise  bad 
honey  year.  Instead,  however,  of  doing 
as  you  would  formerly  have  done,  by 
taking  up  those  light  hives,  and  smother- 
ing the  bees  with  brimstone,  let  the  in- 
junction before  given,  weigh  upon  your 
minds,  never  kill  yoite  bees,  for  there 
is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  continu- 
ing that  barbarous  practice,  as  you  may 
take  the  honey  and  yet  do  some  good 


beside,  by  uniting  your  weak  stocks  of 
bees,  to  stronger  ones,  by  the  method  we 
shall  now  describe.  The  hives  should 
first  be  weighed,  and  those  which  do  not 
weigh  as  much  as  20  lbs.  should  be  se- 
lected for  deprivation.  "  You  may  find 
in  damp  meadows,"  says  Cotton,  "  a 
fungus  which  children  call  '  frog's  cheese,' 
and  *puff  balls.'  When  quite  ripe  if 
you  pinch  them,  a  dirty  powder,  like 
smoke,  will  come  out.  Pick  them  when 
half  ripe,  put  them  in  a  bag,  and  when  you 
have  squeezed  them  to  half  the  size,  dry 
them  in  an  oven,  or  befote  the  fire.  The 
fungus  is  fit  for  use  when  it  will  hold  fire 
like  tinder  ;  keep  this  dry  till  the  time 
you  take  your  bees." 

There  is  another  kind  of  fungus  found 
growing  in  vaults  or  cellars,  which  burns 
without  previous  drying,  and  Avill  answer 
the  required  purpose,  as  well  as  the 
other  ;  or  rags  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
saltpetre  in  water,  and  then  dried  will  do. 
We  have  sometimes  used  common  blot- 
ting-paper, in  the  absence  of  other  ma- 
terials, *•  A  round  box  made  of  thick  tin, 
without  any  solder  must  be  provided. 
This  box  must  be  about  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  with  a 
conical  moveable  top  about  an  inch  and.  a 
half  high,  perforated  with  holes."  There 
must  also  be  some  holes  at  the  bottom  to 
admit  air,  and  It  must  be  supported  on 
legs  made  of  wire  as  shewn  in  the  cut. 

This  box,  and  a  piece 
of  the  fungus  lighted 
within  it,  must  be  put 
into  an  empty  hive, 
turned  upside  down  ; 
the  full  hive  which 
you  wish  to  take  must 
then  be  placed  upon  it,  and  a  wet  cloth 
thrown  over  all,  to  prevent  either  the 
bees,  or  the  smoke  from  escaping.  In  a 
few  minutes  you  will  hear  the  bees  drop- 
ping into  the  lower  hive,  and  the  u{)per- 
one  may  then  be  tapped  gently,  to  make 
them  fall  the  quicker.  When  all  is  still, 
lift  off  the  hive  and  you  will  see  the  bees 
lying  apparently  dead  below, "  as  if  they 
had  been  burned  with  brimstone  ;  but 
the  fungus  does  them  no  harm  ;  it  only 
makes  them  drunk,  which  is  very  good 
for  bees,  though  bad  for  men,  as  they  get 
well  in  twenty  minutes,  have  no  head- 
ache next  morning,  and  are  all  the  merrier 
afterwards,  and  it  was  not  their  fault 
that  they  were  so  overtaken.     Look  for 
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the  queen  bee,  nine  times  out  of  ten  slie 
does  not  fall  down,  but  holds  fast  to  the 
top  of  the  hive,  in  the  very  middle." 
Supposing  you  cannot  find  her  among  the 
stupid  bees,  proceed  to  cut  out  the  comb, 
and  you  will  most  likely  discover  her  in 
the  centre  comb,  at  the  very  top.  Place  her 
imder  a  glass  with  a  small  bit  of  honey- 
comb, keep  her  as  long  as  she  Avilllive, 
as  if  any  accident  deprives  a  hive  of  its 
queen,  you  may  substitute  this  one  in  her 
place.  Then  sprinkle  the  intoxicated  bees 
with  honey  or  syrup  made  of  sugar  boiled 
in  ale.  The  hive  to  which  you  intend  to 
imite  them,  must  then  be  placed  upon 
that  in  which  they  are  lying  stupified,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  hive  was,  from 
which  they  have  just  fallen.  The  bees 
in  the  upper  hive,  attracted  by  the  scent 
of  the  honey,  soon  begin  to  descend,  and 
to  clean  the  sprinkled  bees  with  their 
tongues.  Their  helping  them  in  their 
troubles  makes  them  friends,  they  soon 
become  mingled  together,  and  ascend 
with  their  companions  to  the  hive  above. 
They  must  be  left  quiet  all  night,  and  in 
the  morning  may  be  placed  on  the  board 
in  their  former  position.  In  a  day  or 
two,  another  addition  may  be  made  to 
the  hive  in  a  similar  way  if  required. 
"  The  most  wonderful  thing  is  this, — 

that  A  DOUBLED  HIVE  WILL  EAT  NO  MORE 
HONEY    IN    THE    WINTER   THAN  A  SINGLE 

ONE.  The  reason  of  it  seems  to  be,  that 
where  there  are  many  bees  in  a  hive, 
they  can  keep  warm  by  keeping  close  to- 
gether, instead  of  eating  ;  so  that  in  a  full 
hive,  the  same  quantity  of  honey  goes  fur- 
ther than  in  a  weak  one,  as  each  bee  eats 
less.  They  keep  themselves  warm  from  the 
outside,  and  so  do  not  require  to  be  heated 


in  the  inside  ;  as  a  man  who,  by  keeping 
bees,  or  any  other  honest  way,  can  have 
a  good  coat  on  his  back,  is  warm  enough 
without  a  brandy  bottle."  Another  way 
of  uniting  stocks,  is  by  having  the  tin 
box  fitted  to  a  pair  of  bellows  and  adapted 
with  a  tube  instead  of  the  conical  top. 
Late  in  the  evening,  a  piece 
of  lighted  fungus  being  put 
into  the  box,  introduce  the 
tube  into  the  mouth  of  the 
hive  which  you  intend  to 
take,  blow  gently  with  the 
bellows  until  the  bees  fad 
down  upon  the  board.  Per- 
form the  same  operation  to 
the  hive  to  which  they  are 
to  be  united.  After  taking 
away  the  queen  from  the  first 
hive,  sweep  the  bees  carefully 
on  to  the  cluster  which  has 
just  dropped  from  the  other, 
and  after  well  intermingling 
them,  sprinkle  them  plentifully  with 
syrup.  Support  the  hive  on  edge,  over 
the  heap  of  bees,  that  they  may  not  be 
crushed,  and  by  the  morning  they  ^vill 
have  become  friends,  and  gone  up  into 
the  hive  Avhich  may  then  be  lowered  to 
its  proper  position.  In  this  way  you 
may  unite,  and  strengthen  your  stocks 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  bee,  and  in 
the  ensuing  spring  jou.  will  reap  the  re- 
ward of  your  mercy,  in  the  honied  stores 
your  little  labourers  will  treasure  up  for 
you.  The  same  methods  may  be  adopted 
for  uniting  swarms  and  casts  in  summer, 
while  there  is  yet  time  for  honey-gather- 
ing, but  nothing  but  the  union  of  weak 
swarms  with  strong  ones  must  be  at- 
tempted in  the  autumn. 


ANOTHER  WORD  OR  TWO  ON  UNFERMENTED  BREAD. 


Since  our  article  on  unfermented  bread 
appeared  in  our  second  number,  we  have 
received  many  letters  from  various  cor- 
respondents on  the  subject.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  considerable  practical  difficulty 
in  carrying  out,  to  a  successful  issue,  the 
recipe  we  published  for  the  making  of 
bread  by  the  new  method.  But  some 
people  do  succeed,  (there  is  no  getting 
over  that  fact)  and  jnake  very  good 
bread  indeed  by  the  same  directions  by 
which  others  fail.     The  beauty  of  the 


new  process  consists  in  its  entire  adap- 
tation to  the  end  in  view,  without  any 
waste  of  substance.  Here  is  flour,  there 
is  water :  you  mix  the  one  with  bi-car- 
bonate  of  soda  ;  the  other  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  (spirit  of  salt).  Common  salt 
is  compounded  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
soda.  Now,  when  you  mix  the  fluid 
ingredient  with  the  solid,  the  acid  iinites 
with  the  soda,  (as  chemists  say)  and 
forms  the  salt  wanted  for  savour,  the  car- 
bonic acid  flies  off  and  raises  the  bread. 
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Accordiiipf  to  tlio  old  system  tlie  broad 
is  raised  hy  fcrnientatlou ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  this  process  is  attended  imi- 
fornily  with  a  waste,  part  of  the  nutritive 
portion  of  the  flour  being  lost  in  the  for- 
matlon  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
here,  too,  necessary  to  raise  the  bread, 
the  whole  of  this  gas  being  supplied  on 
the  new  plan  from  what  goes  to  form  the 
salt. 

"We  still  think  it  an  important  matter, 
this  saving  of  substance.  A  penny  saved 
is  a  penny  gained.  But  we  stated  that 
the  loss  in  pounds  sterling,  from  this 
apparently  trifling  source  was  to  be 
measured  annually  by  millions. 

What  we  say  now  is,  that  we  are 
exceedingly  sorry  that  some  of  our 
readers  have  failed,  and  have  probably 
given  up  the  idea  of  ever  making  bread 
except  in  the  old  method.  We  repeat 
that  some  have  succeeded,  and  speak  of 
the  bread  as  particdarly  sweet  and  de- 
licious. Many  have  partially  succeeded 
— have  made  sweet  loaves,  though  small 
heavy  things.  Now  we  explained  be- 
fore, that  bigness  is  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  substance  :  other  things  being  equal, 
we  must  not  be  carried  away  by  the 
greed  of  the  eye — by  mere  size  :  a  large 
puffy  bit  of  bread  will  not  yield  more  nou- 
rishment than  a  smaller  piece,  containing 
the  same  quantity  of  flour  ;  even  in  the 
mouth  it  is  reduced  to  its  standard  of 
value. 

What  we  have  to  say  further,  is  that 
if  the  new  method  is  not  generally  to 
prove  successful  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  it  is  a  pity — pity  that  a  plan  so 
beautifully  harmonious  should  prove  a 
failure.  No  doubt,  as  people  have  more 
experience  of  it,  they  will  be  able  to 
succeed  better.  People  unaccustomed  to 
bread-baking,  on  the  usual  system,  would 
doubtless  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  loaf 
by  following  a  bare  recipe.  Practice  is 
wanted.  We  do  not  yet  feel  quite  sure 
of  what  is  the  best  method  of  kneading, 
of  what  is  the  best  consistency  for  the 
dough,  in  the  unfermented  way,  what  the 
best  kind  of  dven  heat,  and  so  on.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  if  people  have  their 
weight  back  from  the  oven,  and  the  bread 
is  good,  that  there  can  be  no  loss. 

Bi-carbonate  of  soda,  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  are  both  cheap "  when  bought  in 
quantities  ^uch  as  a  pound.    The  best 


phm  then  is  to  have  a  small  stock,  and 
to  know  the  requisite  measures.  A 
scratch  may  be  made  on  a  wine-glass 
at  the  point  reached  by  the  11  i  fluid 
drachms,  mentioned  in  the  recipe  Ave 
gave.  Something  may  be  found  too,  just 
sufficient  to  hold  the  nine  drachms  of 
soda.  An  imperial  pint  contains  twenty 
fluid-ounces.  Twenty-five  fluid  ounces 
are  therefore  just  a  pint  and  a  quarter. 
A  fluid  ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  the 
same  by  measure  as  a  fluid- ounce  of 
water.  The  acid  however  is  heavier : 
vAiQ.n  diluted  with  water  the  acid  is 
weakened  and  comes  nearer  the  weight 
of  water.  Thus,  a  certain  Aveight,  or 
specific  gravity,  is  mentioned — so  much 
weight  to  the  measure.  The  weight  of 
the  acid  in  the  recipe  is  about  that  of  the 
strong  acid  usually  on  sale. 

Till  people  shall  acquire  the  ability  of 
overcoming  the  various  little  difficulties 
of  the  nevv'  method,  a  word  or  two  may 
not  be  amiss  on  the  usual  means  of 
making  bread  light.  The  yeast  from 
ale- breweries,  generally  used  in  the 
country  and  the  provincial  towns,  is 
cheap  and  makes  excellent  bread — the 
old  fault,  being  the  waste  of  the  fermen- 
tive  method.  The  high-price  bakers  in 
London  use  this  kind  of  yeast.  Others 
use  the  "patent  yeast,"  which  they  make 
from  the  fermentation  of  potatos  and 
other  things  together.  People  in  London 
cannot  readily  procure  good  brewery  yeast 
in  small  quantities.  To  them  we  re- 
commend Grerman  j'^east.  An  ounce  can 
be  purchased  for  a  penny,  and  will  raise 
six  pounds  of  flour.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage that  a  little  too  much  does  not  com- 
municate bitterness  to  the  bread.  It 
looks  like  condensed  froth  :  it  is  dissolved 
in  water  and  then  added  to  the  flour  in 
the  same  manner  as  common  yeast.  The 
dough  made  with  German  yeast  is  soon 
ready  for  kneading,  and  this  is  a  great 
matter— a  saving  of  valuable  time. 

A  few  potatos  help  to  make  the  dough 
rise  nicely.  In  a  moderate  quantity,  they 
improve  bread.  The  mischief  of  potatos 
in  purchased  bread  simply  consists  in 
their  occupying  the  place  of,  and  being 
paid  for  as  flour. 

When,  in  making  a  summer  beverage 
3'ou  add  the  tartaric  acid  to  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  the  fixed  air  (carbonic  acid)  is 
displaced  and  bubbles  up.     When  the 
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hydrochloric  acid  meets  the  carbonate  of 
soda  in  the  dough,  it  is  the  same  fixed 
air  which  escapes  and  raises  the  dough. 
We  believe  that  the  distinguished  che- 
mist, Dr.  Thomson  of  Glasgow,  was  the 
first  who  thought  of  raising  bread  by  the 
effervescent  method :  his  son  has  lately 
pointed  out  the  wasteful  effects  of  fer- 
mentation. 

^  "  Egg-powders,"  so  much  published  of 
late,  are,  we  persume,  made  with  tartaric 
acid  and  carbonate  of  soda,  the  materials 
of  the  common  effervescing  draught.  The 
ingredients,  in  the  solid  condition,  or 
state  of  dry  powder,  do  not  act  on  each 
other.  When  dissolved  in  water  they 
effervesce  :  when  diffused  in  the  hot 
steam  of  cakes,  pancakes,  or  puddings, 
they  raise  these.  These  egg-powders 
have  been  used  to  raise  bread  too,  and 
in  many  hands  with  an  excellent  result. 
When  thejr  are  used,  common  salt  has 


to  be  added,  and  a  salt,  as  tartrate 
of  soda,  which  is  not  wanted,  also 
remains  in  the  bread.  The  public  has 
for  some  time  been  familiar  with  the 
plan  of  raising  or  shortening  cakes  by 
means  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  more  cor- 
rectly bi-carbonate,  a  portion  of  car- 
bonic acid  being  driven  off  in  the  toasting 
or  baking  :  when  milk,  especially  milk 
at  all  sour,  is  used  as  the  mixing  liquid, 
the  cakes  of  course  rise  more  freely. 
The  thickness  of  milk,  assists  to  produce 
sponginess.  Eggs  act  chiefly  by  giving 
cakes  and  puddings  a  tenacity  which  re- 
tains disengaged  air.  An  egg  mixed 
with  the  dough  improves  bread.  An  egg 
itself  supplies  nourishment ;  it  is  "  full 
of  meat  ;'*  a  well-sized  hen's  egg  weighs 
two  ounces.  When  a  packet  of  "  egg- 
powder"  is  said  to  equal  a  certain  num- 
ber of  eggs,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it 
wants  at  least  the  nourishment  of  the  eggs. 


THINK   FOR   YOURSELVES. 


This  little  piece  of  advice  is  never  half 
so  well  attended  to  as  it  deserves  ;  most 
persons  seem  content  to  jog  along  through 
life  upon  second-hand  opinions,  without 
taking  any  pains  to  ascertain  whether  the 
opinions  are  good  or  bad.  This  may 
account  for  the  large  numbers  always 
ready  to  join  in  political  demonstrations  ; 
they  will  neglect  their  work  and  their 
families,  and  shout  themselves  hoarse  in 
a  wild  attempt  to  reform  their  rulers  ;  in 
fact,  they  will  do  any  thing  except  reform 
themselves.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  grievances  ;  but  we  ought  first  of 
all  to  inquire  whether  these  grievances, 
or  other  and  greater  ones,  might  not  be 
lessened  by  our  ov/n  individual  exertions. 
It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  be  rulers. 
"  Great  places,"  says  the  poet,  "  require 
great  talents."  It  is  with  no  wish  to 
repress  a  single  aspiration  after  improve- 
ment in  mind  or  circumstances  that  we 
quote  the  teachings  of  the  "  Son  of  Sirach," 
but  rather  to  call  attention  to  practical 
truths  which  nov/-a-days  there  is  too  much 
disposition  to  overlook  :  — 

"  The  wisdom  of  a  learned  man  cometh 
by  opportunity  of  leisure  :  and  he  that 
hath  little  business  shall  become  Avise. 
How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  holdeth  the 
plough,  and  that  glorieth  in  the  goad, 


that  driveth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  in  their 
labours,  and  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks  'f 
He  giveth  his  mind  to  make  furrows  ; 
and  is  diligent  to  give  the  kine  fodder. 
So  every  carpenter  and  workmaster,  that 
laboureth  night  and  day  :  and  they  that 
cut  and  grave  seals,  and  are  diligent  to 
make  great  variety,  and  give  themselves 
to  counterfeit  imagery,  and  watch  to  finish 
a  work  :  The  smith  also  sitting  by  the 
anvil,  and  considering  the  iron  work,  the 
vapour  of  the  fire  wasteth  his  flesh,  and 
he  fighteth  with  the  heat  of  the  furnace : 
the  noise  of  the  hammer  and  "the  anvil  is 
ever  in  his  ears,  and  his  eyes  look  still 
upon  the  pattern  of  thing  that  he  maketh  ; 
he  setteth  his  mind  to  finish  his  work,  and 
watcheth  to  polish  it  perfectly  :  So  doth 
the  potter  sitting  at  his  work,  and  turning 
the  wheel  about  with  his  feet,  who  is  alway 
carefully  set  at  his  work,  and  maketh  all 
his  work  by  number  ;  he  fashioneth  the 
clay  with  his  arm,  and  boweth  down  his 
strength  before  his  feet ;  he  applieth  him- 
self to  lead  it  over  ;  and  he  is  diligent  to 
make  clean  the  furnace  :  All  these  trust 
to  their  hands :  and  every  one  is  Avise  in 
his  work.  Without  these  cannot  a  city 
be  inhabited  ;  and  they  shall  not  dwell 
where  thej''  will,  nor  go  up  and  down : 
They  shall   not  be  sought  for  in  public 
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counsel,  nor  sit  high  in  the  congregation : 
they  shall  not  git  on  the  judges'-seat,  nor 
understand  the  sentence  of  judgment :  they 
cannot  declare  justice  or  judgment ;  and 


they  shall  not  be  found  where  parables  are 
spoken.  But  they  will  maintain  the  estate 
of  the  world,  and  [all]  their  desire  is  in 
the  work  of  their  craft.*' — Ecclns,  38. 


WASHING  OF  WOOLLEN  ARTICLES. 


It  is  a  common  complaint  that  woollen 
articles  thicken,  shrink,  and  become  dis- 
coloured in  washing.  The  complaint  ap- 
plies both  to  the  lighter  articles  of  knitted 
Avool,  such  as  shawls,  &c.,  and  to  thicker 
and  heavier  materials — table  baizes,  car- 
pets, and  men's  woollen  garments.  The 
difficiilty  in  either  case  may  be  obviated 
by  strict  attention  to  the  method  about 
to  be  explained.  To  clear  the  way,  it 
may  be  well  first  to  point  out  some  things 
which  never  ought  to  be  done,  but  which 
freq^uently,  perhaps  generally,  are  done : — 

1.  Woollen  articles  are  never  to  be 
washed  in  hard  water,  nor  in  water  soft- 
ened by  soda,  potash,  or  any  thing  of  that 
kind.   Soap  even  should  never  touch  them, 

2.  They  are  never  to  be  rubbed  at  all. 

3.  They  are  never  to  be  put  in  luke- 
warm water  for  washing,  nor  in  cold 
water  for  rinsing. 

4.  They  are  never  to  remain  lying  still 
in  the  water  a  single  minute. 

5.  They  are  never  to  be  wrung. 

6.  When  taken  out  of  the  water,  they 
must  not  be  laid  down  at  all  before  the 
process  of  drying  is  commenced,  nor  at  any 
time  afterwards  untilthey  are  perfectly  dry. 

These  things  are  to  be  avoided : — Now 
what  is  to  be  done  ? 

1.  Let  the  things  to  be  washed  be  first 
well  brushed  and  shaken,  to  get  rid  of 
the  dust. 

2.  Before  the  woollen  things  are  wetted 
at  all,  take  care  to  have  every  thing  that 
will  be  required  ready  and  within  reach. 

3.  If  several  things  are  to  be  done,  let 
each  be  begun  and  finished  separately. 
This  makes  no  difference  in  expense  or 
trouble.  A  smaller  vessel  and  smaller 
quantity  of  lather  will  suffice,  and  the 
stuff  in  which  one  article  has  been 
Vv^ashed,  would  do  no  good,  but  harm,  to 
others  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  good  for  nothing. 

4.  Use  only  fresh  rain  water,  or  very 
clear  river  water,  rain  is  preferable. 

5.  With  a  piece  of  sponge  or  old  flan- 
nel, rub  up  a  very  strong  lather  of  either 
soft   soap    or  best  yellow   soap.       For 


very  large  greasy  things,  the  lather  may 
be  made  of  ox  gall,  half  a  pint  to  six 
quarts  of  water,  whisked  up  with  a  hand- 
ful of  birch  twigs,  (like  that  old-fashioned 
thing,  a  rod.)  In  either  case,  the  lather 
may  be  prepared  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  remainder  added,  boiling 
hot,  the  moment  before  using  it.  The 
whole  should  be  as  hot  as  the  hand  can 
bear  it,  the  hotter  the  better.  If  the 
articles  are  very  dirty,  two  lathers  Avill 
be  required  in  succession  ;  and  unless  a 
second  person  is  at  hand  to  rub  up  the 
second  while  the  first  is  being  used,  both 
had  better  be  prepared  in  separate  vessels 
before  the  wools  are  wetted,  leaving  only 
the  boiling  water  to  be  added. 

6.  Take  the  article  to  be  washed,  and 
without  leaving  hold  of  it,  keep  on  dipping 
and  raising,  dipping  and  raising  for  two 
or  three  minutes.  By  that  time  the 
lather  will  be  absorbed  by  the  wool,  and 
the  liquors  will  resemble  slimy  suds. 

7.  Squeeze  the  article  as  dry  as  may 
be  without  wringing  it. 

8.  The  second  lather  having  been 
brought  to  the  same  heat  as  the  first,  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner,  dipping  and 
raising.  N.B. — If  the  article  was  very 
little  soiled,  and  after  the  first  w^ashing 
appears  quite  clear  and  clean,  the  second 
washing  may  be  in  hot  water  without 
soap.  Whether  lather  or  water  only,  a 
blue  bag  may  be  slightly  drawn  through 
before  the  second  washing.  When  gall  has 
been  used,  a  third  washing  in  hot  water 
only,  will  be  required  to  take  off  the  smell. 

9.  Having  again  squeezed  the  article 
as  dry  as  may  be,  for  the  lighter  things, 
such  as  shawls,  &c.,  spread  it  on  a  coarse 
dry  cloth,  pulling  it  out  to  its  proper 
shape  ;  lay  over  it  another  coarse  dry 
cloth,  roll  the  whole  up  tightly,  and  let  it 
remain  half  an  hour.  This  rule  does  not 
apply  to  large  heavy  things,  they  must  be 
hung  out  at  once. 

10.  If  the  weather  be  favourable,  the 
drying  may  be  best  finished  in  the  open 
air  ;  but  if  the  weather  be  damp  or  doubt- 
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ful,  the  article  should  be,  without  delay, 
spread  before  a  fire,  or  hung  in  an  apart- 
ment where  there  is  a  strong  current  of 
air.  A  dry  cloth  should  be  placed  on  the 
line,  hedge,  or  horse,  and  the  woollen 
article  spread  upon  it.  The  more  quickly 
the  drying  can  be  accomplished  the  better. 
For  this  reason,  settled  dry  weather 
should  be  chosen  for  this  kind  of  work  ; 
if  windy,  all  the  better. 

11.  When  dry,  straight  things,  such  as 
table-covers,  may  be  folded  smoothly,  and 
left  all  night  in  a  mangle.  Such  things 
as  have  buttons  are  better  smoothed  with 
a  cool  iron. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  it  is  only  to  the 
lighter  sorts  of  carpets,  Scotch,  Kidder- 
minster, and  Venetians,  that  the  above 
directions  are  applicable.  If  it  is  desired 
to  cleanse  a  carpet  which  has  an  under 


texture  of  thread,  as  Brussels,  Wilton, 
&c.,  or  a  thick  Turkey  or  Axminster,  the 
carpet  having  been  well  beaten  or  shaken, 
and  brushed,  should  be  spread  out  singlj'-, 
and  scrubbed  all  over  with  a  scrubbing- 
brush  and  the  ox  gall.  A  pint  of  gall 
and  3  gallons  of  water  will  clean  a  large 
carpet.  It  should  be  prepared  a  little  at 
a  time.  After  the  use  of  the  gall,  the 
carpet  must  be  thoroughly  rinsed,  and 
dried  in  the  open  air. 


TooTH-PowDER. — One  of  the  best  tooth- 
powders  that  can  be  used  may  be  made 
by  mixing  together  1^  oz.  prepared  chalk, 
J  oz.  powder  of  bark,  and  ^  oz,  of  camphor. 

To  Prevent  and  Cure  Corns. — Have 
your  boots  or  shoes  made  to  fit  your  feet, 
instead  of  making  your  feet  fit  the  boots 
and  shoes. 


THE  REGRETS  OF   SARAH   SIMPSON. 


Sarah  Simpson  was  habitually  of  a 
cheerful,  rather  than  a  gloomy  temper, 
yet  she  sometimes  heaved  a  sigh,  and 
said,  "  Ah  !  if  it  were  to  do  over  again  !" 
This  expression  might  be  called  forth 
when  she  witnessed  acts  of  folly  or  un- 
kindness  in  others.  It  more  frequently 
slipped  out  unawares,  when  she  was  busy 
sewing  or  knitting,  and  thought  not  of  any 
person  being  within  hearing  ;  but,  when- 
ever it  was  uttered,  a  shade  came  over 
her  countenance,  as  if  her  recollections 
were  not  just  what  she  would  like  them 
to  be. 

Sarah  had  always  borne  a  good  cha- 
racter, and  been  much  respected.  If  she 
thought  ill  of  herself,  it  was  perhaps  worse 
than  any  one  else  did  think  or  had  a  right 
to  think  of  her  ;  and  yet,  probably,  her 
own  judgment  was  right.  Conscience 
generally  has  truth  on  its  side.  Our 
neighbours  can  see  only  our  actions,  and 
by  them  they  judge  of  us.  But  con- 
science reminds  us  qj  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  ;  and  calls  us  to  reflect  not  only 
upon  gross  crimes,  but  upon  occasions 
when  we  failed  to  do  as  well  as  under  all 
circumstances,  we  might  have  done  and 
ought  to  have  done.  Such  were  Sarah 
Simpson's  recollections,  when  she  used  to 
sigh  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  things 
over  again  ;  but  Sarah  shall  tell  her  own 
storv : — 


"  Lucy,  dear,  you  should  not  turn  awaj- 
your  head,  and  give  a  sneer,  when  your 
mother  speaks  to  j'-ou.  You  may  not 
mean  it  so,  but  it  looks  as  if  you  did  not 
respect  her,  and  you  will  be  sorry  for  it 
another  day.  Oh  !  if  it  were  to  do  again, 
I'd  be  a  different  child  to  my  poor  dear 
parents  that  are  dead  and  gone." 

"How  can  you  say  so,  Mrs.  Simpson, 
when  you  were  so  good  to  them,  and  kept 
them  off  the  parish  in  their  old  days  ?" 

'*  Well,  that's  true,  and  a  comfort  to 
think  on.  But  having  done  right  in  great 
things,  does  not  altogether  take  off  the 
pain  of  having  done  wrong  in  lesser  ones. 
Many  a  rude,  snappish  word  of  mine, 
which  at  the  time  pricked  them  like  a 
needle,  now  cuts  me  like  a  knife,  espe- 
cially when  my  own  young  ones  don^t 
behave  just  as  they  ought  to  me — when 
they  look  at  me,  Lucy,  as  you  looked  at 
your  mother  just  now." 

"  M^  mother  says  such  odd  things,  and 
has  such  old-fashioned  notions,  I  can't 
help  sometimes  giving  a  sneer,  but  I  do 
not  mean  any  harm." 

"  Ah  !  I  thought  my  mother's  sayings 
odd  and  old-fashioned  in  many  things 
that  I  have  lived  to  prove  the  truth  of, 
and  often  I  have  thought  her  very  tire- 
some, when  she  was  full  of  kindness  and 
anxiety  for  my  good.  It  is  a  vain  wish 
that  I  had  her  back  again,  to  care  for  me, 
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and  receive  kindness  from  me  ;  but, 
depend  upon  it,  Liicj',  if  3^011  should  out- 
live your  parents,  you  will  wish,  as  I  do, 
that  you  had  been  kinder  to  them  in 
little  things." 

«  >'-  v'f  * 

"  That's  a  handsome  Bible  of  yours, 
Mrs.  Simpson." 

"  Yes.  It  was  made  me  a  present  of, 
by  my  master  and  mistress,  when  I  mar- 
ried away." 

"  They  were  very  good  people  that  j'ou 
lived  with,  were  they  not?" 

"  Yes,  very  good  indeed,  and  far  kinder 
to  me  than  I  deserved." 

"  What  did  you  do  amiss  ?  They  must 
have  liked  you  pretty  well,  to  keep  you 
so  many  years,  and  make  you  such  nice 
presents." 

"  As  to  that,  when  people  have  got  an 
honest,  cleanly  servant,  that  knows  her 
work,  they  often  put  up  Avith  things  that 
are  uncomfortable,  rather  than  change  ; 
and  the  kindness  I  received  from  them 
Avas  intended  to  cure  me  of  my  faults,  as 
well  as  to  encourage  me  in  Avhat  was 
right.'* 

"  If  you  were  cleanly  and  honest,  and 
did  your  work,  I  don't  see  what  more 
was  to  be  expected  of  you." 

"  That  I  should  serve  with  good- will 
and  cheerfulness,  try  to  please  them  Avell 
in  all  things,  and  take  as  much  care  of  their 
property  and  interest  as  if  they  were  my 
own.  These  things  I  did  not  always  do  ; 
I  had  not  that  feeling  for  the  family  that 
I  ought  to  have  had.  Sometimes  I  gave 
way  to  my  temper,  and  put  things  to 
sixes  and  sevens,  when,  if  I  had  had  a 
mind,  all  might  have  been  smooth  and 
comfortable.  Sometimes  I  was  extrava- 
gant with  the  provisions,  more  from  pride 
than  any  thing  else.  If  any  body  was 
with  me  in  the  kitchen,  a  Avasherwoman,or 
a  visitor,  I  was  ashamed  to  seem  careful. 
My  master  and  mistress  were  always  kind 
and  liberal,  yet  I  Avell  knew  they  had 
nothing  to  spare  for  waste.  These  things 
often  come  into  my  mind,  now  I  know 
the  paying-for  of  every  bit  of  bread,  and 
meat  and  coal  that  I  use.  Oh  !  I  wish 
I  had  always  minded  the  rule  of  doing  as 
you  would  be  done  by  ! — then  I  should 
have  studied  the  interests  and  feelings  of 
my  master's  family  more  than  I  did,  and 
it  would  have  been  much  pleasanter  to 
look  back  upon."  *  *  '^ 


"  Were  3-0 u  not  very  angry  with  your 
husband  last  night,  Mrs.  Simpson  P" 

"  Why,  Avhat  good  would  it  do  to  bo 
angr}^  .^" 

"  No  good  that  I  know  of,  only  when 
a  man  is  so  very  provoking,  one  can't 
help  it." 

"  But  we  should  try  to  help  it.  You 
know  the  Bible  says,  *  A  soft  answer 
turneth  away  Avrath,  but  grievous  words 
stir  up  strife.'  Ah!  if  it  were  to  do 
again,  I  never  would  scold  and  worry  mj'' 
husband  if  he  did  not  go  on  just  as  I 
wished.  I  really  think  love  and  kind- 
ness are  much  more  likely  to  win  him 
to  the  right  way." 

Happily  for  Sarah,  she  found  this  out 
in  time  to  make  the  trial,  which  proved 
so  successful  that  she  only  regretted  not 
having  begun  to  try  that  course  from  the 
very  first. 

Several  other  things  might  be  men- 
tioned, in  which  Sarah  wished  that  she 
had  acted  differently,  but  these  few  hints 
will  suffice,  if  they  should  serve  to  instil 
such  lessons  as  these. 

We  should  try  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power  to  make  all  around  us  happy. 

The  comfort  of  families  is  often  inter- 
rupted by  little  faults  of  temper  in  those 
who,  in  the  main,  mean  well  and  act 
well. 

We  never  do  an  unkind  action,  or  in- 
dulge an  unkind  feeling,  that  does  not 
sooner  or  later  bring  pain  to  ourselves. 

There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  bring 
our  faults  to  remembrance  than  being 
placed  in  the  circumstances  of  those  we 
have  injured.  Our  faults  would  often  be 
prevented,  if  Ave  only  considered,  "  Sup- 
pose we  were  to  change  places,  hoAv  should 
I  Avish  them  to  act  toAvards  me?  Let 
me  act  just  so  to  Avar  ds  them.'' 

We  should  never  lose  an  opportunity 
of  doing  kindness  ;  for  opportunit}'-  once 
lost  can  never  be  recalled,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  it  is  bitter  ;  but  acts  of 
kindness  and  feelings  of  good-Avill  are 
Avholesome  in  exercise  and  soothing  in 
reflection — 

"Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
And  half  our  misery  rrom  our  foibles  springs: 
Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease, 
And  though  bat  few  can  serve,  yet  all  may  please. 
oil  let  th'  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence, 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  oflence. 
To  spread  large  bounties,  though  we  wish  in  vain, 
Yet  all  may  shun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain." 
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RURAL  AFFAIRS.--MAY. 


Kitchen  and  Pruit  Gaeden.— A  well  ar- 
ranged aiid  properly  managed  kitchen  garden 
in  the  month  of  May,  is  a  most  pleasing  sight, 
telling  of  comforts  to  be  enjoyed  through  an  en- 
tire year :  nor  are  its  present  pleasures  few  or 
insignificant.     The  order,  regularity,  and  fore- 
thought, apparent  in  the  outline  and  detail,  im- 
preas  the  moral  mind,  and  where  the  effect  may 
be  traced  to  the  work  of  our  own  hands,  it  is 
surely  pardonable  to  breathe  awhile  and  admire. 
Continue  to  sow  peas,  beans,  spinach,  radishes, 
and  other  crops  in  such  quantity  and  rotation  as 
may  suit  the  space  at  command,  or  the  require- 
ments of  the  family.    The  best  peas  for  sowing 
now,  are  Knight's  dwarf,  green  marrow,  Victoria 
manow,  or  Groom's  dwarf;    they  require  but 
short  sticks,  and  if  sown  as  they  are  named  at 
intervals  of  a  fortnight,  will  give  an  abundant 
supply  through  the  autumn.    Either  the  green 
"Windsor,  or  long-pod  beans  may  be  sown,  and 
of  the  dwarf  or  French  beans,  a  considerable 
breadth  may  be  got  in,  for  what  are  not  used  in 
a  green  state  may  be  allowed  to  ripen  either  for 
seed,  or  as  an  addition  to  the  culinary  articles  of 
winter:  they  are  good  boiled  and  eaten  with 
butter,  or  as  a  thickening  for  soup,  pigs  also  will 
eat  them  and  fatten  fast ;   they  should  be  sown 
in  rows  two  feet  apart,  or  if  three  feet  can  be 
allowed,  a  crop  of  lettuce  may  be  taken  from 
between  the  rows,  which  planted  at  the  time 
the  beans  are  sown,  will  be  off  the  ground  by 
the   appearance   of  flowers   upon    the    latter. 
Where  pigs  are  kept,  these  two  articles  are  of 
infinite  service,  the  beans  for  winter  feeding, 
and  the  lettuce  to  be  given  to  young  growing 
porkers  in  summer,  either  of    them  pay  well 
for  growing,  if  only  for  this  pui-pose.    Potatos 
of  tne  earlier  kinds  will  reqviire  earthing  up, 
and  if  any  have  yet  to  be  planted,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  completing  the  work.    By  the  end  of 
the  month,  many  of  the  cabbage  tribe  sown  in 
March  and  April  will  require  planting  out,  par- 
ticularly the  autumn  brocolis,  late  summer  cab- 
bages, and  coleworts.    Let  the  ground  for  them 
be  well  dug  and  manured,  and  supply  them  well 
with  water,  until  they  have  again  struck  root. 
Thin  out  the  remainincf  plants  left  in  the  seed- 
beds, keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  and  in  a  grow- 
ing state,  till  the  removal  of  the  first  crop  of 
peas,  potatos  and  cauliflowers  in  next  month, 
makeu  room  for  their  final  planting.    Look  over 
the  onions  frequently,  keep  them  clean,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  month  they  should  be  thinned,  if 
for  large  bulbs,  to  eight  inches  apart ;    but  as 
very  large  onions  are  not  always  desirable,  six 
inches  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  most  useful.    In  hoeing  take  care 
that  the  earth  is  not  drawn  up  the  stems  of  thoao 
remaining,  as  it  prevents  their  forming  bulbs. 
Thin  carrots,  parsnips,  and  beet  to  eight  inches 
apart,  if  the  spare  roots  are  drawn  out  instead 
of  being  hoed,  they  will  be  found  delicious  eat- 
ing when  boiled.    Plant  out  the  earliest  celery 
in  trenches  three  feet  apart,  and  between  each 
trench  lettuce,  endive  or  spinach  mav  be  grown 
in  single  rows ;  sow  more  celeiy,  ana  transplant 
the  second  crop  to  a  nursery  bed  of  rich  earth 
in  a  warm  position,  keep  the  whole  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  if  the  leaves  show  the 
marks  of  an  insect  at  work  beneath  the  skin, 
carefully  remove  all  the  hijured  parts,  or  the 
mischief  will  increase  most  rapidly,  and  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  crop.    Sow  a  small 
quantity  of  cabbage-seed  to  be  used  as  coleworts, 
Hi  is  should  be  repeated  every  month  thiough 
the  summer,  that  there  may  be  no  lack  of  plants 
to  fill  vacant  ground  as  it  occurs.    The  principal 
crop  of  turnip?  should  also  be  sown  whenever 


a  few  showers  happen  to  give  them  a  chance  of 
vegetating  quickly. 

Place  sticks  to  scarlet-runners,  or  if  intended 
to  be  grown  without,  nip  off  the  points  of  the 
shoots  as  they  grow,  the  produce,  however,  of 
plants  so  treated,  is  not  so  great  as  when  they 
are  allowed  to  climb  in  their  natural  manner. 
With  a  frame  and  some  hot  dung,  the  better 
sorts  of  cucumbers  may  be  grown ;  but  if  they 
are  to  be  raised  without  protection  in  the  open 
ground,  it  is  next  to  useless  to  attempt  any  other 
than  the  sort  known  as  the  "  ridge."   To  ihanajre 
this  kind  successfully,  a  trench  three  feet  wide 
and  two  feet  deep  should  be  filled  with  stable- 
litter,  and  the  earth  returned  over  it,  on  which 
the  seed  may  be  sown  four  or  five  together,  in 
holes  a  yard  apart.    With  proper  attention  to 
watering,  the  plants  soon  come  up,  when  they 
may  be  thinned  by  transplanting  all  but  the 
strongest.    The  first  crop  of  cauliflowers  which 
stood  through  the  winter,  should  have  the  earth 
drawn  about  their  stem,  in  the  form  of  a  basin, 
and  Uberally  supplied  with  liquid  manure;  the 
younger  sprinn;-sown  plants  may  be  planted,  out 
as   they  get  large  enough.    Seeding  plants  of 
onions,  carrots,  cabbages,  and  other  kinds,  must 
be  carefully  secured  with  sticks  as  they  run  up, 
and  if  any  two  kinds  of  the  latter  description 
seem  likely  to  come  into  bloom  at  the  same 
time,  the  least  valuable  must  be  pulled  up. 
Gooseberries  and  currants  will  soon  be  liable  to 
attacks  from  caterpillars,  these  must  be  des- 
troyed as  soon  as  perceived,  or  not  only  the  pro- 
sent  but  next  year's  fruit  will  suffer.     After 
selecting  what  may  be  deemed  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply for  the  next  plantation,  all  the  remaining 
runners  on    the    strawberries  should  be  taken 
off  to  increase  the  size  and  quantity  of  fruit- 
The  extra  shoots  of  peaches  and  other  vv'all- 
fruit  should  be  taken  off,  removing  all  forenght 
and  useless  branches,  and  such  as  grow  over- 
luxuriant,  should  be  stopped  by  pinching  out  the 
leading  bud ;   the  same  should  be  done  to  espa- 
lier trees,  and  those  planted  late  in  spring  should 
have  a  coat  of  mulch  spread  over  the  roots  to 
defend  them  from  drougnt. 

Flowkb  Garden.— During  this  month  the 
most  active  preparations  for  the  summer's  dis- 
play, must  be  made  ;   all  sorts  of  annuals,  bien- 
nials,  and    tender  plants,  such  as    geraniums, 
fuchsias,  verbenas,  &c.,  may  be  finally  stationed 
where  they  are  to  grow.    Dahlias  that  have 
been    forced,   or   the    old  roots   kept  dormant 
till  this  time  may  be  planted,  and  all  the  beds 
or  borders  thus  filled  with  their  summer  occu- 
pants.    Tulips  coming  into    bloom  should  be 
guarded  from  wet  and  strong  sun-light,  to  pre- 
serve their  beauty.    Pinks   and  carnations  re- 
?[uire  plenty  of  water ;  their  stems  must  be  care- 
ully  tied  to  sticks  as  they  grow,  and  the  number 
of  flow^er-buds  reduced  if  fine  blossoms  are  de- 
sired.    Ranunculuses   also    require    plenty   of 
water;  continue  to  examine  the  rose-trees  for 
insects,  green-flies  are  usually  troublesome  at 
this  season,  they  are  most  easily  destroyed  by 
fumigating  with  tobacco,  or  tobacco-water  may 
be  spvink:ed  on  the  shoots.  Auriculas  should  be 
set  in  a  shaded  place,  and  regularly  supplied  with 
water.  Climbers  should  be  neatly  trained  as  they 
grow,  for  if  allowed  to  run  wild  at  this  season,  the 
confusion  is  beyond  remedy  before  autumn. 

Window  Plants.— As  the  influence  of  the 
advancing  season  and  power  of  the  sun  begins 
to  be  felt  the  mariaqement  of  window  plants  be- 
comes easier,  and  must  be  gradually  changed 
from  the  carelul  nursing  hitherto  necessary,  to 
a  course  of  ahnost  constant  exposure  that  will 
render  the  plants  robust  and  hardy.  Those  whg 
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really  delight  in  flowers,  are  certain  to  have  ac- 
quaintances of  similar  tastes,  and  now  is  a  good 
lime  to  collect  cuttings  of  desirable  kinds.  The 
numberless  varieties  of  fuchsias,  of  verbenas, 
geraniums,  and  roses  may  all  be  struck  with 
ease,  and  the  first  and  last  named  plants  are 
among  the  very  best  for  window  culture: 
fuchsias  bloom  all  summer  and  autumn,  and 
china  or  tea-scented  roses  almost  constantly.  To 
manage  the  cutting  successfully,  where  no  other 
convenience  is  at  hand  than  can  be  supplied  in 
the  window  sill,  let  them  be  prepared  in  the 
usual  way,  by  removing  the  lower  leaves  and 
cutting  the  base  of  the  stem  square  immediately 
beneath  a  joint,  then  dibble  them  into  a  pot 
filled  with  sandy  soil,  having  a  thin  layer  of  pure 
sand  on  the  surface,  water  them  moderately, 
and  cover  close  with  a  glass,  a  cracked  tumbler 
answers  exceedingly  \vell;  set  the  pot  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  window  and  shade  it  from 
the  sun ;  the  cuttings  must  be  carefully  tended 
with  water,  and  dead  leaves  taken  away  as  they 
occur,  it  will  also  benefit  the  foliage  if  the  glass 
is  wiped  clean  every  morning.  As  soon  as  they 
begin  to  grow,  it  is  a  sign  they  have  taken  root, 
after  which  they  ought  to  be  potted  out  separ- 
ately. There  is  a  much  greater  variety  of  plants 
suitable  for  this  purpose  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  on  some  future  occasion  we  may  give 
a  list  of  them.  The  chimney-campanula  fO. 
pyramidalis)  should  have  its  stem  thinned, 
leaving  not  more  than  three  of  the  strongest, 
and  the  plant  be  re-potted  into  strong  rich  earth : 
keep  it  out  ol  doors  till  the  flowers  begin  to  open. 
Cactuses  will  begin  to  show  their  gorgeous 
flowers,  let  them  have  abundance  of  light  and 
plenty  of  water.  Myrtles  may  be  set  out  of 
doors  to  make  room  for  other  things,  stand  them 
in  a  sheltered  spot.  The  lemon-scented  verbena 
(Aloysia  citriodora)  and  heliotrope,  the  dwarf 
kinds  of  lobelias,  variegated  and  scarlet  geranium 
should  be  re-potted,  but  the  fancy  kinds  of  the 
latter  must  be  left  till  they  have  bloomed.  Every 
pot  must  be  regularly  looked  over  daily  and 
supplied  with  v>rater  as  may  appear  requisite, 
they  must  also  have  air  every  day,  either  by 
opening  the  window  or  setting  them  on  the  out- 
side. The  latter  method  is  preferable  in  fine 
weather,  but  the  pots  should  then  be  shielded 
from  the  sun.  When  inside,  avoid  draughts, 
which  do  as  much  harm  to  vegetables  as  to  ani- 
mals. Above  all  things,  keep  every  leaf  of  every 
plant  perfectly  clean,  it  is  easily  done  with  a  soft 
brush  or  sponge  and  clear  water. 
Mangel  Wuezel. 
The  value  of  this  truly  excellent  forage 
plant,  is  now  pretty  generally  understood,  and 
its  culture  as  a  store  for  winter  use  exten- 
sively adopted :  to  the  cottager  who  is  the 
fortunate  holder  of  an  allotment,  and  possesses 
a  cow  or  a  few  pigs,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  he  can  grow,  yielding  more  bulk 
with  real  fattening  qualities,  than  perhaps  any 
other  root  we  have.  The  beginning  of  May  is 
perhaps  the  best  time  to  sow  it,  for  if  sown 
earlier  on  light  land,  it  is  liable  to  "run"  or 
grow  to  seed,  instead  of  forming  large  roots ;  and 
on  heavy  soil  it  is  generally  impossible  to  get 
the  seed  in  properly  till  dried  by  the  sun  of 
April.  Whoever  attempts  to  grow  Mangel  Wur- 
zel  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  or  so  as  to 
obtain  the  greatest  weight  per  acre,  must  pre- 
viously get  the  ground  in  thoroughly  good  order 
and  allow  the  plants  plenty  of  room ;  it  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  majority  of  tbo  crops 
of  this  root,  are  spoiled  for  want  of  thinring.  On 
good  land,  each  plant  will  fully  occupy  a  square 
yard,  and  when  left  closer  than  that,  a  decided 
loss  upon  the  gross  weight  is  incurred ;  there  is 
plenty  of  proof  that  the  roots  may  be  grown  to 


a  much  greater  size  than  is  usually  done,  near 
3  cwt.  having  been  reached  on  several  occasions, 
and  that  it  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  space 
allowed.  Mangel  Wurzel  may  also  be  grown  as 
a  green  crop,  to  be  eaten  fresh  in  the  autumn 
months,  when  in  dry  seasons  grass  is  scanty,  and 
is  of  much  assistance,  especially  to  dairymen. 
Employed  in  this  way,it  may  be  left  much  closer, 
say,  twenty  inches  between  the  rows,  and  a  foot 
.from  plant  to  plant,  the  culture  may  be  confined 
to  one  thinning  of  the  plants,  and  once  plough- 
ing or  hoeing  to  destroy  Aveeds:  the  return  will 
be  an  immense  mass  of  food,  which  mixed  with 
hay  or  some  dry  fodder  will  be  highly  nutritious. 
In  storing  this  root,  make  small  ridges  and  cover 
with  waste  hay  or  bruised  straw,  over  which  a 
thin  coat  of  mould  may  be  spread  and  beaten 
smooth,  the  latter  is  merely  to  keep  the  previous 
covering  in  its  place.  A  much  better,  and  in 
fact  the  only  true  way  of  successfully  preserv- 
ing these  and  all  other  roots,  is  to  lay  them  up 
in  small  heaps  in  a  store-house,  and  keep  them 
perfectly  dark  and  dry  ;  removing  them  a  few  at 
a  time  as  they  are  wanted. 

Poultry.— 6r«pe5  and  Pip  in  Fowls,  It  ♦. 
is  very  commonly  but  erroneously  supposed,  that 
these  two  diseases  are  identical,  the  mistake 
arising,  first,  from  similarity  in  the  symptoms, 
gaping  being  usual  with  both,  and  indeed  many 
other  diseases  among  fowls  ;  and  secondly,  from 
want  of  proper  observation.  They  are  however 
decidedly  distinct,  and  consequently  require  dif- 
ferent treatment.  Gapes  is  occasioned  by  the 
irritation  arising  from  a  number  of  small  worms 
in  the  throat  of  the  fowl :  the  seat  of  the  other 
disease  is  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  on  exami- 
nation will  appear  discoloured  and  dead  ;  it  is 
in  fact  covered  with  a  hard  scale  the  result  of 
internal  fever. 

As  to  the  remedy  many  opinions  exist,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course  no  little  difference  is  observ- 
able among  them :  acting,  however,  on  the  princi- 
ple that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  it  will  be 
found  the  safest  plan  to  secure  early  chickens, 
those  hatched  in  March  and  April  are  seldom 
attacked,  while  late  birds,  in  many  situations  are 
frequently  affected.  Among  the  predisposing 
causes  to  both  these  diseases,  we  may  mention 
damp  roosts  a  most  prolific  source  of  trouble 
and  disappointment  to  the  owner  of  poultry  of 
every  kind.  To  cure  the  gapes,  dip  a  feather 
or  small  straw  into  sweet  oil  and  thrust  it  about 
two  inches  down  the  windpipe:  this  disease  is 
very  dangerous  and  must  have  immediate  at- 
tention or  the  maggots  increase,  till  they  cause 
suifocation.  In  cases  of  pip,  remove  the  horny 
scale  before  mentioned,  in  a  careful  manner; 
with  the  aid  of  a  strong  needle  or  piece  of 
wire.  By  a  little  care  and  dexterity  in  holding 
the  fowl,  it  may  be  accomplished  in  a  few 
minutes,  after  which  the  tongue  will  swell  con- 
siderably, but  in  a  few  days  is  entirely  recovered. 
Dirty  water,  want  of  green  meat,  and  any  un- 
wholesomeness  in  the  air  or  food,  are  alike  pro- 
ductive of  these  diseases. 

To  Promote  the  Fruitfulness  of  Vines. 
—Dig  a  trench  round  the  roots,  pour  mto  it  a 
pailful  or  as  much  as  can  be  obtained  of  blood. 
It  is  a  pity  to  see,  what  often  may  be  seen,  this 
valuable  manure  running  down  a  drain,  as  if  it 
were  of  no  value.  Every  cottager  who  kills  his 
own  pig,  should  carefully  preserve  the  blood, 
either  burying  it  in  his  garden  to  enrich  the  earth 
for  ordinary  purposes,  or  bestowing  it  upon  the 
roots  of  one  or  more  trees.  Vines  are  especially 
benefited  by  it,  if  they  can  have  tAvo  or  three 
feedings  early  in  the  spring,  the  effect  will  be 
very  perceptible  in  the  abundance  and  size  of 
the  frwit. 
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VARIETIES. 


Giving  Characters  to  Servants.— As 
much  misapprehension  prevails,  and  some  an- 
noyance has  been  experienced  by  parties  on  this 
subject,  it  may  not  be  ^vithol^t  its  use  to  state, 
in  accordance  with  our  best  legal  authorities,  that 
the  character  to  be  given  of  a  servant  must 
accord  with  the  strict  truth  ;  for  if  a  false  good 
character  be  given,  and  the  servant  afterwards 
rob  her  new  master  or  mistress,  the  person  who 
gave  such  false  character  is  liable  to  an  action 
and  to  compensate  for  the  entire  loss;  and  is 
also  liable  to  punishment  in  case  of  false  cha- 
racter, under  the  statute  32  Geo.  III.,  c.  86.  For 
the  protection  of  masters  and  mistresses,  it  has 
been  legally  decided  that  they  are  not  obliged 
to  give  a  discharged  servant  any  character,  and 
no  action  is  sustainable  for  refusing  to  do  so. 
Where  a  servant  has  proved  unfaithful,  the  safest 
and  best  coiu-se  to  adopt  is  for  the  master  or 
mistress  to  decline  answering  any  inquiries  on 
the  subject. 

Bad  Books. — Bad  books  are  like  ardent 
spirits;  they  furnish  neither  aliment  nor  me- 
dicine ;  they  are  poison.  Both  intoxicate — 
one  the  mind,  the  other  the  body ;  the  thirst  for 
each  increases  by  being  fed,  and  is  never  satis- 
fied ;  both  ruin— one  the  intellect,  and  the  other 
the  health— and  together,  the  soul.  The  makers 
and  vendors  of  each  are  equally  guilty,  and 
equally  cor ruptors  of  the  community;  and  the 
safe-guard  against  each  is  the  same — total 
abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates  mind 
or  body. 

Every  mother  on  the  birth  of  a  child  should 
imagjne  herself  addressed  by  the  Creator,  in  the 
words  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  to  the  mother  of 
Moses—'  Take  this  child  and  nurse  it  for  me.' 

Says  He  :— "  We  once  broke  a  person  of  the 
habit  of  saying  "  says  he,"  after  every  half-dozen 
words,  by  putting  it  into  poetry  : — 
"  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey — says  he. 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute— says  he  ; 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea— says  he, 

I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute— says  he." 
— American  Paper, 

Causes  of  Consumption. — The  causes  of 
consumption  may  be  regarded  as  admitting  of 
twofold  divisions.  First,  those  which  excite  that 
morbid  condition  of  the  lungs  which  gives  rise 
to  consumption  ;  and  secondly,  those  conditions 
themselves.  Now  as  to  the  first,  I  hold  it  a 
positive  fact  that  pressure  is  the  exciting  cause 
of  consumption ;  if  the  chest  be  not  sufficiently 
expanded,  the  lungs  themselves  cannot  undergo 
the  natural  distension.  But  why  does  not  the 
thorax  dilate  'i—Cronin  on  Consumption. 

Good  Words. — Good  words  will  Ao  more 
than  hard  speeches;  as  the  sunbeams,  without 
any  noise,  made  the  traveller  cast  off  his  cloak, 
which  all  the  blusterinc  of  the  wind  could  not 
do,  but  made  him  bind  it  the  tighter.— ^rc/i- 
bishop  Leighton. 

Physic  and  Infancy.— "  Ah  !  poor  thing, 
it's  gone  at  last,"  said  a  fond  father  to  a  friend, 
alluding  to  the  death  of  a  baby  two  months 
old ;  "  but  we  did  all  we  could  for  it,  and  there's 
no  use  repining.  It  was  only  ill  a  week,  and 
during  that  time  we  had  four  doctors,  who  gave 
it  eight  calomel  powders,  applied  one  leech  to 
the  chest,  one  blister  to  the  chest,  six  mustard 
plasters,  and  gave  it  antiT>-ony  wine  and  other 
medicines  in  abundance!  let  the  poor  thing 
died!"  The  friend  in  amazement  replied, 
"Died  !  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  it  Ji^ 
lived." 


Excellence. — Excellence  is  never  gi anted 
to  man,  but  as  the  reward  of  labour.  It  argues, 
indeed,  no  small  strength  of  mind  to  i)ersevere  in 
habits  of  industry,  witliout  the  pleasure  of  per- 
ceiving those  advantages  which,  like  the  hands 
of  a  clock,  whilst  they  make  hovu-ly  approaches 
to  their  point,  yet  proceed  so  slowly  as  to  escaiie 
observation. — isir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Philosophical  happiness  is  to  want  little  and 
enjoy  much  :  vulgar  happiness  is  to  want  mucli 
and  enjoy  little. 

The  Right  Course;. — In  things  of  every 
kind,  earthly  as  well  as  spiritual,  ''godly  sim- 
plicity and  integrity"  is  the  only  right  course  : 
and,  whatever  it  may  cost,  it  will  bring  happi- 
ness in  the  end. — J,  Fye  Smith. 

Society. — How  beautifully  it  is  ordered  that, 
as  many  thousands  work  for  one,  S9  must  every 
individual  bring  his  labour  to  make  the  whole! 
The  highest  is  not  to  despise  the  lowest,  nor  the 
lowest  to  envy  the  highest ;  each  must  live  in 
ail  and  by  all.  Who  will  not  work,  neither 
shall  he  eat.  So  God  has  ordered  that  men, 
being  in  need  of  each  other, should  learn  to  love 
each  other,  and  bear  each  other's  burdens. 

Death  of  a  Cow  from  Strong  Drink. 
— A  cow^  belonging  to  Mr.  Mayes,  of  Enesbury, 
strayed  into  the  brewhouse,  last  week,  and 
quenched  her  thirst  with  beer.  She  died  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  having  made  herself  literally 
dead  drunk. — Leeds  Paper. 

Lost. — Somewhere  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, Two  Golden  Hours, each  set  Avith  sixty 
ghlden  minutes.  No  reward  is  offered  as  they 
are  lost  for  ever. 

Philosophy  for  the  Working  Classes. 
— The  Liverpool  Mercury  very  justly  remarks 
— '«  Those  who  desire  stoppage  of  trade  cannot 
do  better  than  riot  ;  those  who  desire  increased 
taxation,  impoverishing  their  employers,  and 
thereby  lessening  work,  will  riot;  those  who  de- 
sire severe  government,  restrictive  laws,  and 
legal  bloodshedding,  will  riot.  But  those  who 
desire  peace,  and  employment,  and  wages,  and 
cheap  food,  will  assist  the  middle  classes  in  en- 
forcing public  economy  and  equal  taxation,  so 
that  tiie  limbs  of  industry  may  bo  free,  and  the 
fruits  of  industry  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  classes 
entitled  to  thein"." 

Minor  Morals  for  Married  People. — 
"  The  last  word"  is  the  most  dangerous  of  in- 
fernal machines ;  and  husband  and  wife  should 
no  more  fight  to  get  it  than  they  would  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  a  lighted  bombshell.  Ladies 
who  marry  for  love  should  remember  that  the 
union  of  angels  with  w^omen  has  been  forbidden 
since  the  Hood.  The  wife  is  the  sun  of  the 
social  system,  and  unless  slie  attracts,  there  is 
nothing  to  keep  heavy  bodies,  like  husbands, 
from  flying  off  into  space.  The  marriage  ring  is 
a  circle  m  which  husband  and  wife  have  the  pro- 
blem set  them  of  making  all  square. — Punches 
Pocket  Bool: 

True  Courtesy.— "Manners,"  says  the  elo- 
quent Edmund  Barke,  "are  of  more  importance 
than  laws.  Upon  them,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
laws  depend.  The  law  can  touch  us  here  and 
there  now  and  then  Manners  are  what  vex  or 
sooth,  corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or  debase,  bar- 
barise  or  refine,  by  a  constant,  steady,  uniform, 
insensible  operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we 
breathe  in.  They  give  their  M'hole  form  and 
colours  to  our  lives.  According  to  their  quality 
they  aid  morals,  they  supply  them  or  they  totally 
iestrov  them. 
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THE  SANITARY  MOVEMENT. 

In  times  of  commotion  or  apprehended  danger,  it  is  common  to  swear  in  a 
number  of  Special  Constables.  Under  the  existence  and  apprehension 
of  prevalent  disease,  it  becomes  every  householder,  though  he  be  not 
sworn  in,  to  enter  himself  heart  and  hand  as  a  Sanitary  Commissioner. 

"  The  object  of  the  sanitary  movement,"  it  has  been  well  observed, 
*^  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  A  sewer  in  every  street  of  every 
town'  and  village  ;  a  drain  for  every  house  ;  a  constant  and  unlimited 
supply  of  good  water  to  every  family  ;  pure  air  at  any  cost ;  the  appli- 
cation of  the  refuse  of  towns  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  ;  and,  lastly, 
to  secure  these  blessings,  the  removal  of  every  impediment,  physical  and 
moral,  and  the  destruction,  or  reconstruction  of  every  form  of  local  ad- 
ministration which  does  not  work  well  towards  these  righteous  ends." 
— Fraser's  Magazine,  November,  1847. 

Every  person  may  not  have,  has  not,  either  authority  or  resources  for 
digging  sewers,  drains  and  wells  for  the  public  benefit.  But  if  in  this 
matter,  every  individual,  and  especially  every  head  of  a  famil}'',  would  do 
all  in  his  or  her  power,  great  good  would  be  secured,  and  great  evil  pre- 
vented. Reader,  look  in  and  around  your  dwelling — does  every  inmate 
use  plenty  of  fresh  water  for  all  the  purposes  of  cleanliness  \  are  the 
windows  set  open  daily  to  purify  the  air  you  breathe  !  Is  every  thing  of 
an  offensive  kind  turned  quickly  out  of  the  house  \  Is  no  dung-hill,  no 
heap  of  decaying  vegetables  or  offal  of  any  kind  suflFered  to  accumulate 
near  your  dwelling,  but  is  all,  as  it  ought  to  be,  thrown  into  a  hole,  at  a 
distance  from  the  house,  and  frequently  covered  in  with  fresh  earth  ;  thus 
preparing  a  supply  of  manure  for  your  garden  \  or  if,  unfortunately,  you 
have  no  outlet  of  this  kind,  is  the  rubbish  daily  carried  away  from  your 
house  to  some  general  receptacle  \  Unless  all  these  and  similar  matters 
are  attended  to,  you  are  neglecting  to  do  much  that  you  have  full  power 
and  authority  to  do  tow^ards  shielding  yourself,  your  family  and  your 
neighbours  against  the  visitation  of  disease. 
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THE  iSTORY  OF  PETER  LAWLHT. 


CHAP.  VI. 


It  would  be  hard  to  describe  Peter's 
feelings  at  this  sudden  change  in  his  pros- 
pects :  a  few  minutes  before  he  was  walk- 
ing along  with  the  cheering  expectation  of 
soon  seeing  his  parents,  brother  and  sisters 
— of  having  a  talk  with  the  Jacksons. 
They  did  not  know  he  was  on  his  way 
to  see  them,  sg  there  would  be  the  addi- 
tional gratification  of  a  surprise :  his  walk 
round  the  engine-factory,  too,  had  been  a 
new  and  unexpected  pleasure,  and  all 
these  circumstances  made  the  anguish  of 
his  mind  the  greater.  He  was  so  be- 
wildered as  to  be  for  a  time  unable  to 
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nothing  which  deserved  l^unistm^t,  he 
looked  up  and  inquired,  "  Master,  what 
have  [  done  ;  why  am  I  treated  in  this 
way  ?"  "  You'll  see  that  soon  enough, 
you  sneaking  villain,"  was  the  answer, 
"  I  thought  we  should  find  you  out  some 
day  ;"  after  which,  not  another  word  was 
spoken  during  the  remainder  of  the  ride. 
The  boys  and  men  were  waiting  for 
the  cart's  return:  they  wanted  to  see 
how  Peter  would  look  when  brought  back 
a  prisoner.  As  the  vehicle  drove  up  and 
the  unfortunate  lad  was  led  towards  the 
house  between  his  master  and  the  con- 
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goes  the  thief.'*  Bob,  who  was  standing 
with  a  sorrowful  face  by  Parker's  side, 
asked  himif  bethought  Peter  were  guilty. 
"  I  can't  think  he  is,'*  answered  the  man, 
"  poor  boy  :  time  will  show." 

AVhen  within  the  house,|the  locksmith 
set  Peter's  hands  at  liberty,  and  ques- 
tioned him  about  the  missing  money. 
The  boy,  although  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  was  meant,  positively  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it,  and  when  the  charge 
against  him  was  repeated,  persisted  in  his 
denial,  appealing  to  his  past  conduct  whe- 
ther such  a  change  in  his  character  would 
be  likely  to  take  place  all  at  once.  *'  It's 
t?ll  very  well  to  talk,"  replied  his  master, 
**  but  the  money  was  found  in  your  box  ; 
I  suppose  you'll  say  you  didn't  put  it 
there."  On  hearing  this,  Peter  was  in 
greater  consternation  than  ever :  grief 
and  indignation  overcame  him  by  turns  ; 
he  did  all  that  he  could,  however,  and 
vehemently  denied  the  accusation,  and 
insisted  that  his  father,  or  Parker,  or  some 
one  should  be  sent  for  to  speak  in  his  be- 
half. "  All  in  good  time  my  lad,"  re- 
joined the  locksmith,  "  come  constable, 
we'll  lock  him  up  till  Monday  in  the  little 
back  room  at  the  top  of  the  house." 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Peter 
restrained  his  impatience  at  this  unjust 
treatment  ;  he  walked  up  and  down  his 
narrow  chamber  in  a  state  of  mingled 
doubt  and  vexation.  How  could  the 
money  have  got  into  his  box  ?  It  must 
have  been  put  there  by  some  one  who 
owed  him  a  spite  ;  but  beyond  that  all  was 
a  mystery.  The  night  passed  away  :  the 
next  day.»  as  he  was  looking  from  his  win- 
dow to  the  fields  beyond  the  village,  he 
ea,w  Bob  walking  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
and  his  own  imprisonment  seemed  the 
more  irksome  from  the  contrast.  Monday 
morning  came  :  he  was  again  placed  in  the 
cart  between  his  master  and  the  constable, 
and  driven  to  the  magistrate's  residence 
about  three  miles  distant.  On  arrival 
here  they  were  shown  into  an  apartment 
where  two  gentlemen  were  sitting  en- 
gaged in  conversation  at  a  table  covered 
with  papers.  Peter  started,  and  felt 
r3ady  to  drop  for  shame  and  sorrow,  when 
he  recognised  in  one  of  them  the  stranger 
who  had  so  kindly  shown  him  over  the 
engine-factory  only  two  days  before,  and 
the  gentleman  himself  seemed  much  asto- 
nished to  see  Peter  come  in  as  a  prisoner. 


The  magistrate  tumfed  toimd  ;  the  lock- 
smith proceeded  to  state  his  complaint, 
and  brought  forward  the  two  boys  as  wit- 
nesses, who,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter,  declared  Peter  to  be  the 
thief.  The  constable  in  turn  deposed  that 
he  had  been  sent  for  in  great  haste  on  dis- 
covery of  the  robbery,  and  explained  in 
what  way  the  culprit  had  been  pursued 
and  captured,  and  ended  by  saying,  "  he 
didn't  think  the  boy  was  any  better  than 
he  should  be."  The  case  seemed  clear 
enough  against  Peter,  and  when  called 
upon  for  what  he  had  to  say,  he  was  so 
confused  by  the  evidence  brought  forward, 
and  the  disgraceful  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  as  to  have  all  the  appearance 
of  a  guilty  person.  He  began,  however, 
by  stating  that  on  the  Saturday  morning 
he  had  as  usual  risen  early,  and  having 
forgotten  the  night  before  to  bring  up  with 
him  two  books  which  he  had  placed  in  a 
corner  of  the  kitchen  to  be  out  of  the  waj^, 
he  crept  down  stairs  so  as  not  to  disturb 
any  one,  and  on  coming  up  again  put  one 
of  the  books  into  his  box,  on  which  he  sat 
down  and  read  until  it  was  time  to  go  to 
work.  He  positively  denied  having  been 
near  the  room  in  which  the  money  was 
kept,  but  was  quite  unable  to  account  for 
the  bag  of  silver  found  in  his  box.  He 
ended  by  saying,  that  as  he  was  all  alone, 
he  hoped  time  would  be  given  for  his 
father  to  be  sent  for. 

As  Peter  ceased,  the  stranger  who  had 
listened  attentively  while  he  was  speak- 
ing leaned  across  the  table  and  said  a 
few  words  in  a  low  tone  to  the  magistrate. 
The  latter  nodded,  and  after  a  pause  ob- 
served, "  Peter  Lawley,  appearances  are 
certainly  against  you.  Here  are  two  boys 
who  swear  as  to  your  having  gone  down 
stairs  at  an  early  hour,  before  any  of  the 
household  were  stirring,  and  that  you 
came  softly  up  again,  and  locked  something 
in  your  box.  But  why  you  should  have 
left  the  silver  there,  instead  of  taking  it 
with  you,  I  cannot  understand.  This 
gentleman  tells  me  he  met  you  by  chance 
on  Saturday,  and  formed  a  favourable 
opinion  of  you  ;  I  trust  he  may  not  be 
deceived,  but  for  the  present  I  can  only 
say  that  you  must  be  detained.  It  is, 
however,  desirable  that  your  father  should 
be  sent  for ;  meantime,  you  will  be  left  in 
charge  of  the  constable  who  will  bring 
you  up  again  on  Wednesday.   I  will  take 
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care  that  your  father  shall  see  you  before 
that  time."  The  magistrate  spoke  in  so 
kind  a  tone  as  to  make  Peter  feel  a  little 
more  at  case  in  his  mind  ;  the  party  were 
just  leaving  the  room  when  the  door 
opened, and  Parker  and  Bob  entered;  they 
both  looked  hot  and  dusty,  and  were  out 
of  breath  with  running.  Parker  took  off 
his  cap,  and  stepping  towards  the  magis- 
trate, said  : — "  Please  your  honour,  don't 
let  them  go  awa}',  I've  got  something  to 
say  in  the  matter."  The  locksmith,  how- 
ever, was  in  no  hurry  to  depart,  for  he 


thought  some  further  evidence  was  com- 
ing  out   against    Peter.      According 
Parker's  statement,    Bob 
on  sfoinaf  to  work  in  the 


to 
had  told  him 

g    .^   w^x.v V.  morning,  that 

the  day  before  he  went  out  to  walk  in 
the  fields,  feeling  a  good  deal  troubled 
about  what  had  happened.     Coming  to 
the  edge  of  an  old  stone  quarry,  he  lay 
down  in  the  grass,  and  soon  after  hearing 
voices   in  conversation  about    Peter,  he 
peeped  over,  and  saw  the  tvvo  boys  who 
had  been  brought  forward  as  witnesses, 
sitting  in  the  hollow  beneath.    They  were 
talking  and  laughing  about  the  clever  way 
in  which  they  had  contrived  to  steal  the 
bag  of  money  and  place  it  in  Peter's  box. 
Something  more  was  said  about  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  him  punished,  but  this  was 
enough  for  Bob,  he  stole  quietly  away  ; 
yet  for  some  time  he  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  what  to  do  as  he  was    "  put 
upon"  by  the  other  hands  in  the  work- 
shop, and  feared  the  effects  of  their  dis- 
pleasure.     On  seeing   Parker,  however, 
he  at  once  told  him  what  he  had  heard  ; 
Parker  said  not  a  minute  was  to  be  lost, 
and   both    started,  hoping  to   arrive   in 
time    to    clear  up    the   case.     Bob    was 
called  forward  and  questioned  ;  while  he 
was  speaking  a  change  came  over  Petei-'s 
ftice,  the  look  of  shame  disappeared,  his 
ej'e  brightened,  and  he  stood  up  in  proved 
integrity.     The  locksmith  and  constable 
seemed  puzzled  at  the  unexpected  turn  of 
affairs,  and  the  two  boys  who  had  sworn 
to  the  robbery  tried  to  brave  it  out,  but 
their  confusion  was  such  as  to  prove  them 
guilty  even  before  examination  :   it  was 
now  their  turn  to  be  placed  under  charge 
of  the  constable. 

The  stranger  who  sat  by  the  table  ap- 
peared to  be  greatly  pleased  at  this  result, 
and  speaking  again  to  the  magistrate,  the 
latter  asked  the  locksmith,  if  he   were 


aware  that  Peter  deserved  some  compen-  ' 
sation  for  the  grief  and  disgrace  he  had 
been  made  to  suffer.  The  locksmith  de- 
murred to  this  ;  some  further  conver- 
sation took  place,  which  ended  by  the 
stranger  telling  Peter  to  go  and  make 
himself  happy  at  home  for  a  week,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  would  hear  something 
further.  Peter's  joy  at  being  addressed 
in  this  way  may  be  imagined  ;  he  shook 
hands  with  Parker,  and  started  off  home- 
wards brimful  of  news  of  all  that  had 
happened  to  him. 

There  are  times  when  what  appears  to 
be  a  hopeless  misfortune,  proves  in  the 
end  a  lasting  benefit.  So  it  was  in  the 
present  case  :  before  the  week  was^ver, 
the  Lawleys  were  visited  by  the  gentle- 
man according  to  promise.  The  well- 
ordered  arrangements  of  the  little  house- 
hold made  a  favourable  impression  on 
him  ;  after  talking  some  time  with  the 
parents,  he  asked  Peter,  if  he  were  willing 
to  go  and  Avork  at  the  factory,  the  sight 
of  which  had  pleased  him  so  much  a  few 
days  previousl}^.  Peter  jumped  at  the 
offer ;  his  father  and  mother  expressed 
their  thanks  for  their  visitor's  kindness  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  hoj  en- 
tered his  new  situation.  Here  his  plea- 
sure was  complete  :  on  taking  possession 
of  a  little  bed-room  in  the  foreman's 
house,  in  which  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  live,  he  found  his  box  and  the 
books  which  had  been  left  at  the  lock- 
smith's ;  and  in  addition  a  good  stock  of 
clothes. 

Peter's  industry  and  perseverance  in 
self- education  now  met  with  their  reward  ; 
he  was  at  once  placed  in  the  draughts- 
man's office,  where  several  young  men 
were  always  at  work  upon  drawings  of 
machinery.  In  the  course  of  his  studies 
he  had  met  with  many  things  which  he 
thought  would  never  be  of  any  use  to 
him,  but  now  he  found  out  their  value  ; 
those  odds  and  ends  of  knowledge  enabled 
him  to  understand  many  things  about 
which  he  would  have  been  at  a  loss,  and 
so  helped  him  forward  in  his  daily  tasks. 
Above  all,  he  felt  the  benefit  of  his  arith- 
metic, for  there  is  no  business  in  v/hieh  a 
knowledge  of  calculation  will  not  be  use- 
ful. The  factory  was  a  very  busy  one  ; 
engine  after  engine  was  turned  out  as 
fast  as  they  could  be  made,  so  that  ther« 
was  always  plenty  of  work  for  those  who 
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made  the  drawings.  Peter  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost,  to  show  that  he  was  not 
ungrateful  for  the  kindness  which  had 
placed  him  in  such  an  improving  situa- 
tion. He  was  never  tired  of  admiring  the 
order  that  prevailed  through  the  whole  of 
the  works  ;  every  man  and  boy  about  the 
place  was  bound  by  a  system  of  punc- 
tuality, very  different  from  the  loose  way 
in  which  work  had  been  carried  on  at  the 
locksmith's.  Although  Peter  worked  dili- 
gently at  his  own  part  of  the  business,  he 
found  opportunities  of  getting  an  insight 
into  the  way  of  constructing  machinery, 
and  at  last  knew  how  to  put  a  steam- 
engine  together  from  beginning  to  end. 

When  Peter  first  went  to  the  factory, 
he  thought  he  had  reached  the  height  of 
his  wishes,  but  as  he  advanced  in  know- 
ledge and  skill,  so  did  he  aim  higher  and 
higher.  He  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
remain  a  third-rate  draughtsman,  when  he 
might  rise  to  be  second,  or  perhaps  first. 
At  all  events  there  was  nothing  like  try- 
ing, and  this  thought  encouraged  him  to 
conquer  many  a  difficulty.  Among  the 
numerous  workmen  employed  at  the  fac- 
tory, there  were  many  about  his  own  age, 
with  some  of  whom  as  was  natural  he 
became  acquainted.  Notwithstanding  the 
regular  hours  they  were  obliged  to  keep 
through  the  day,  no  sooner  was  work 
over  than  their  spare  time  was  altogether 
wasted.  They  never  thought  of  the  mor- 
row, made  no  attempt  to  improve  their 
minds,  or  to  better  their  condition.  Peter, 
after  a  little  talk,  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing some  of  them  to  meet  in  the  evenings 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  try  wliat 
could  be  done  towards  gaining  knowledge. 
The  foreman  promised  his  assistance,  and 
a  small  spare  room  at  one  end  of  the  build- 
ing, was  lent  for  the  meetings.  Some  of 
the  young  men  could  not  read,  those  who 
could  took  it  in  turn  to  be  teachers,  and 
Peter  was  always  present  to  give  his 
help  wherever  it  was  wanted.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  establishment  took  notice  of 
their  proceedings,  and  after  a  time  find- 
ing them  determined  to  keep  on,  he  sup- 
plied the  school -room,  as  it  came  to  be 
called,  with  books,  maps,  slates,  and  draw- 
ing materials.  In  this  way  a  class  of  im- 
proving young  workmen  rose  up,  and  they 
found  the  truth  of  what  Peter  often  de- 
clared, that  the  more  knowledge  they 
gained,  the  better  would  they  be  able  to 


perform  their  work,  and  as  they  obtained 
a  clearer  knowledge  of  their  duties,  so  did 
they  become  more  trustworthy,  by  which 
they  profited  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Peter  in  turn  felt,  that  doing  good  to 
others  was  one  of  the  best  means  of  get- 
ting on  in  the  world.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  that  he  was  without  his  trials, 
difficulties,  and  temptations,  but  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  his  duty  what- 
ever might  happen.  He  was  not  above 
asking  for  information  on  subjects  with 
which  he  might  be  unacquainted  ;  what 
he  lacked  in  genius  he  made  up  b}"  indus- 
try. Before  the  end  of  two  years,  he  was 
the  most  able  draughtsman  in  the  esta- 
blishment, and  in  the  absence  of  the  prin- 
cipal took  the  management  of  the  office, 
where  his  unassuming  manners  and  cheer- 
ful disposition  gained  him  the  esteem  of 
every  one. 

At  one  of  the  evening  meetings,  a  young 
man  from  the  finishing  shop,  whom  Peter 
was  encouraging  to  persevere  with  his 
arithmetic,  as  a  means  of  getting  forward, 
replied,  "  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
getting  on,  but  'tis  luck  that  does  it  after 
all."  In  answer  to  this  remark,  Peter 
gave  to  the  class  a  short  statement  of  his 
own  history,  such  as  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted  with,  and  concluded — "  thus 
you  see,  I  was  left  to  make  my  own  way. 
I  could  not  well  be  poorer  than  when  I 
started,  yet  little  by  little  I  got  on,  add- 
ing one  scrap  of  knowledge  to  another, 
and  making  the  most  of  every  opportunity 
for  improvement.  Had  I  not  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  to  school  when  a  boy,  I 
might  now  have  been  a  drunken  nailer. 
Had  I  not  persevered  in  learning  to  draw, 
I  should  not  have  been  taken  notice  of 
by  our  generous  employer :  there  was  no 
luck  in  that.  We  cannot  hope  to  get 
good  situations  unless  we  qualify  ourselves 
lor  them.  And  even  had  I  not  risen  into 
my  present  place,  I  should  have  been  more 
skilful,  better  able  to  fulfil  all  my  duties, 
and  more  contented  as  a  locksmith,  with 
knowledge,  than  without  it.  The  means 
that  I  made  use  of  are  within  the  reach 
of  every  one :  have  a  real  desire  to  get 
on  in  the  world,  and  you  will  soon  find 
out  the  way." 

Here  our  story  may  properly  be  said 
to  end :  we  have  followed  Peter  long 
enough  to  know  that  with  trust  in  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  exercise  of  such  princi- 
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pies  he  had  every  hope  of  a  prosperous 
and  successful  career.  But  as  some  of 
our  readers  may  wish  to  know  something 
more  of  his  after  history,  we  shall  by  way 
of  conclusion,  relate  in  a  few  words  what 
came  to  our  knowledge  respecting  him,  on 
a  recent  visit  to  the  scene  of  his  labours. 
"  Young  Lawley,"  said  our  informant, 
"  is  now  first  draughtsman,  and  for  ac- 
tivity and  intelligence  no  better  is  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  salary 
is  £300  a  year,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  will  work  himself  into  a  still 
better  position,  for  he  is  a  most  perse- 
vering fellow  ;  success  has  not  spoiled 
him  ;  in  fact,  he  never  seems  to  be  hap- 
pier than  when  he  is  lending  a  hand  to 
help  others  forward.  That  is  his  house 
there  by  the  side  of  the  foreman's,  apd  a 


comfortable  place  it  is,  under  the  care  of 
his  wife.  She  is  of  an  excellent  disposi- 
tion and  quite  worthy  of  him  ;  her  name 
was  Mary  Jackson  ;  they  had  I  believe, 
been  acquainted  with  each  other  many 
years  ;  a  happier  couple  you  will  hardly 
find.  Lame  David  now  keeps  a  school  in 
the  village  where  Peter  went  to  learn 
lock-making,  and  his  youngest  sister  lives 
with  him  to  look  after  his  house.  The 
rest  of  the  family  still  reside  in  Birming- 
ham, the  father  and  mother  are  getting 
into  years,  and  not  so  well  able  to  work 
as  formerly ;  but  as  they  often  say,  they 
have  enough  to  keep  them  above  want. 
It  is  no  small  pleasure  for  Peter  to  reflect 
on  all  this  prosperity,  the  result  of  a 
trustful  determination  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties." 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 


The  societies,  with  whose  title  we  pre- 
face our  remarks,  originated  in  one  of  the 
social  movements  so  eminently  character- 
istic of  the  present  period, — that  of  co- 
operation— the  desire,  with  which  all  men 
are  more  or  less  imbued  of  bettering  their 
condition.  The  inadequacy  of  individual 
means  to  accomplish  any  object  requiring 
an  outlay  of  capital  would  naturally  sug- 
gest to  some  minds  the  advantages  to 
accrue  from  the  uniting  of  a  number  of 
small  sums :  railways  serve  as  an  example 
of  what  may  be  done  by  association  for 
a  definite  object.  The  house  in  which  a 
tradesman  or  working-man  lives  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  his  care  and  attention, — the  tradesman 
wishes  to  have  a  house  suitably  situated 
for  business, — the  working-man  likes  to 
have  a  healthful  and  comfortable  home. 
Now  it  is  clear  that  in  most  instances  a 
tenant  paying  rent  steadily  during  a 
period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  will  in 
that  time  have  more  than  paid  the  full 
A^alue  of  the  house  he  occupies,  for  the 
mere  privilege  of  residing  in  it.  This  is  so 
universally  the  case  as  to  be  considered  a 
matter  of  course,  which  cannot  be  altered ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  working  classes 
more  particularly,  the  fact  of  living  in  a 
house  for  twenty  years  leaves  them  no 
substantial  benefit  at  the  end  of  that 
period.  It  occurred  to  some  persons  that 
by  a  little  co-operation  they  might  retain 


in  their  own  hands,  some  of  the  benefits 
which  had,  hitherto,  been  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  landlord.  A  scheme  was 
drawn  up  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the 
yearly  rent  might  grow  into  a  fund  for  the 
actual  purchase  of  the  house  in  a  certain 
number  of  years.  The  project  met  with 
supporters  ;  an  act  of  parliament  was  ob- 
tained, the  preamble  of  which  declared : 
— "  That  certain  Societies,  commonly 
called  Building  Societies,  have  been  esta- 
blished in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
principally  amongst  the  industrious  classes, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising,  by  small  perio- 
dical subscriptions,  a  fund  to  assist  the 
members  thereof  in  obtaining  a  small  free- 
hold or  leasehold  property,  and  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  afford  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection to  such  societies,  and  the  property 
obtained  therewith.'' 

The  Act  here  referred  to  was  passed  in 
the  reign  of  William  IV.,  since  which 
period  Building  Societies  have  greatly  mul- 
tiplied in  every  pa^rt  of  the  country  ;  not 
a  town  of  any  importance,  either  as  regards 
locality  or  manufactures,  that  does  not 
contain  one  or  more  ;  some  have  accom- 
plished their  object,  others  are  flourish- 
ing, others,  again,  have  proved  to  be  frauds 
upon  the  shareholders.  There  are,  it  is 
said,  more  than  one  thousand  societies  in 
London  and  the  provinces,  contributing 
in  monthly  subscriptions,  no  less  a  sum 
than  £2,100,000  annually,— an  amount 
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of  capital,  which  if  judiciously  laid  out, 
must  manifestly  benefit  the  subscribers. 
From  various  prospectuses  now  before  us, 
we  quote  the  professed  objects  of  a  Build- 
ing Society: — 

I.  To  raise  a  fund  by  small  monthly 
subscriptions,  to  afford  to  the  people, 
increased  facilities  for  the  erection  of 
houses,  or  for  the  purchase  of  freehold  or 
leasehold  property. 

II.  To  enable  the  occupiers  of  houses 
to  become  the  proprietors,  by  periodical 
payments  of  purchase  money,  in  lieu  of 
rent,  their  subscriptions  being  advanced 
upon  mortgage  of  freehold  and  leasehold 
securities  only. 

III.  To  enable  depositors,  or  share- 
holders and  investors,  to  obtain  a  secure 
and  profitable  investment  for  capital. 

The  society  is  managed  by  the  usual 
staff,— President,  Vice-President,  Direc- 
tors, Secretary,  &c.,  &c.,  and  starts  with 
the  intention  of  issuing  a  fixed  number  of 
shares,  say  1000  at  jfe50  each,  or  500  at 
£100  each.  "  To  illustrate,"  says  the 
prospectus  quoted  above,  "  the  working 
of  the  principles  adopted  by  this  society, 
let  it  be  assumed  that  a  member  purchases 
a  property  for  investment  at  the  sum  of 
£300  :  to  raise  this  amount,  he  receives 
an  advance  of  six  shares,  and  he  pays 
to  the  society  his  monthly  subscription  as 
follows : — 

Six  shares  at  lis.  6d.     £3     9     0 
Multiplied  by  months  12 

Gives  yearly  payment       41     8     0 
And  by  years     ...  10 

£414     0     0 
shews  the  total  payment  which  he  would 
make  to  the  society  for  the  advance  in 
question. 

"  The  benefit  resulting  to  a  member  by 
the  purchase  of  his  residence  may  thus  be 
fairly  stated.  He  occupies  a  house  held 
for  a  lease,  having  sixty  years  unexpired, 
for  which  he  pays  to  his  landlord  a  yearly 
rental  of  £35.,  and  which  he  can  purchase 
at  £300.  By  the  payment,  therefore,  to 
■  this  society  of  £6.  8s.  annually  above  the 
amount  of  his  rent,  his  residence  at  the 
termination  of  the  society,  (in  ten  years) 
would  become  his  own  property  at  the 
moderate  cost  of  £64." 

This  may  be  taken  as  an  average  speci- 
men of  the  working  ©f  such  societies; 


there  are,  however,  different  methods  of 
imparting  the  benefits.  We  quote  from 
another  prospectus,  in  which  the  Direc- 
tors state  their  object  to  be,  not  to  hold 
out  inducements  to  capitalists,  but  the 
mutual  advantage  of  all  the  shareholders. 
Subscriptions  are  required  for  the  pur- 
chase of  property,  and  to  keep  the  ma- 
chinery in  motion,  but  at  the  termination 
of  the  society  in  thirteen  years,  a  large 
amount  is  to  be  returned  to  the  subscri- 
bers. Thus  they  continue : — "  A  member 
wishes  to  purchase  a  six-roomed  house  ; 
it  lets  for  £24.,  subject  to  a  ground  rent 
of  £4.  The  price  is  £200. ;  he  holds 
two  shares  in  this  society,  which  secure 
an  advance  of  £200.,  without  interest  or 
discount  ;  he  purchases  the  house,  pay- 
ing back  to  the  society  in  monthly  and 
quarterly  instalments  : — 

Subscription  on  2  shares  £  s.  d. 

at  Is.  Gd. per  share,  per 

week,  per  annum.  7  IG    0 

10  per  cent,  on  the  £200. 

advanced 20    0    0 


£27  16    0 
These  sums  paid  for  ten  years 

make  278    0    0 

Subscription  for  the  11th,    12lh, 

and  l;Mi  years 23    8    0 

Add  entrance  fee  for  two  shares      0    4    0 


£301  12    0 
During  the  ten  years  he  £    s.  d. 
has  saved  or  received 
innetrent£20perann.  200    0    0 
Subscriptions    returned 
at  the  close  of  the  so- 
ciety £49  per  share  ...  98    0    0 

^  298    0    0 


£3  12    0 


He  will  thus  have  become  possessed  of 
property  worth  £200.,  at  a  cost  of  £3. 12s. 
which  sum  has  been  expended  in  the 
management  of  the  society." 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in,  mind, 
that  these  societies  employ  a  solicitor, 
and  that  certain  expenses  are  incurred  as 
Lavj  Charges,  the  amount  of  which  ought 
always  to  be  specified  in  the  prospectus, 
instead  of  receiving  only  an  incidental 
mention.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  intending 
purchasers  to  keep  them  in  ignorance 
upon  this  point,  and  law  charges,  as  is 
well  known,  have  an  unfortunate  tendency 
towards  the  excessive.  Individuals  who 
might  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pro- 
mised advantages  of  Building  Societies, 
would  do  well  to  exercise  caution  in  the 
disposal  of  their  savings.     The  loss  of 
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the  pajineiits  of  one  or  two  years  might 
be  total  ruin  to  a  working-man  ;  we  have 
just  heard  of  a  society  in  London  which 
has  ceased  to  exist  in  consequence  of 
fraudulent  management,  leaving  a  sum  of 
£1500.  totally  unaccounted  for  ;  and  this 
is  but  one  out  of  many  similar  cases.  In 
the  smaller  towns  and  in  rural  districts 
there  would  naturally  be  less  risk  ;  there 
people  are  acquainted  with  one  another, 
the  whole  of  the  managers  would  in  most 
cases  be  known  to  the  subscribers,  and 
the  industrious  classes  might  then  invest 
their  hard-earned  savings  with  an  assu- 
rance of  a  profitable  return.  In  many 
places,  the  most  beneficial  results  have 
followed  the  establishment  of  these  so- 
cieties. Working-men  having  once  joined 
them  have  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  keep  up  their  pajmients,  fore- 
seeing the  important  benefits  to  follow  a 
few  3'^ears  of  steady  perseverance.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  purchase  should  be 
in  every  case  a  house  :  garden  ground, 
building  lots,  or  a  small  farm  may  be 
bought  at  the  pleasure  of  the  subscriber  ; 
all  that  the  society  require  being  that  the 
property  shall  be  such  as  will  prove  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  advances 
made.  Every  week's  payment  in  such  a 
case  brings  a  man  nearer  to  his  object, 
and,  if  favoured  with  health  he  can  look 
forward  to  the  period  when  he  will  be 
the  owner  of  property,— an  anticipation 
that  would  cheer  many  a  desponding 
hour.  We  have  heard  of  an  individual 
who  lately  purchased  a  house  in  the  out- 
skirts of  London  for  £500.  ;  it  was  an 
eight-roomed  house,  at  a  lease  of  eight}'- 
one  years,  and  £8  per  annum  ground  rent. 
Such  a  building  will  let  at  a  rental  of  £45 
or  £50  ;  the  buyer  consequently  makes 
a  most  valuable  return  upon  his  outlay. 
A  £200  house  in  London  lets  at  from 
£16.  to  £24.  yearly,  and  many  members 
of  Euilding  Societies  finding  respectable 
tenants  in  occupation  of  the  property  they 
had  purchased,  have  chosen  to  receive  the 
rents,  and  defer  taking  possession  until  a 
future  day. 


As  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  most 
desirable  Building  Societies  appear  to  be 
those  termed  Bowkett  Societies,  from 
their  author,  Mr.  Bowkett,  of  Poplar* 
This  gentleman  thus  familiarly  explains 
the  advantages  of  co-operation  :  suppose 
there  are  twenty  men,  each  of  whom  can 
lay  by  a  shilling  a  week  only,  out  of  his 
earnings  ;  some  of  these  men  are  greatly 
in  want  of  a  sovereign,  but,  individually, 
twenty  Aveeks  must  elapse  before  they 
will  have  saved  that  amount.  It  is,  how- 
ever, obvious,  that  if  they  unite  their 
surplus  shillings,  there  w^ill  be  a  pound 
for  him  who  most  wants  it  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week  ;  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week,  another  may  take  his  turn,  and  so 
on  ;  and  at  the  twentieth  week,  the  last 
man  will  not  be  in  a  worse  position  than 
he  would  had  he  saved  his  shillings  one 
by  one  during  the  whole  time,  while  nine- 
teen others  will  have  obtained  a  real  be- 
nefit. Gfive  this  principle  a  little  wider 
scope,  apply  it  to  a  Building  Society,  and 
you  place  within  the  reach  of  every  share- 
holder the  means  of  improving  his  con- 
dition. Bowkett  Societies  are  not  for 
speculation,  but  for  mutual  advantage. 
So  economically  are  they  managed,  that, 
we  are  assured,  the  actual  expense  to 
each  member  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
society  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  will  not 
have  been  more  than  one  penny  per  week. 
Of  course  he  pays  for  the  property  pur- 
chased, but  his  other  subscriptions  are 
only  lent  to  keep  the  society  in  action, 
and  are  in  all  cases  returned  to  him. 

We  have  thought  that  a  brief  notice  of 
Building  Societies  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  readers  of  the  Family  Economist ; 
in  closing  our  remarks,  we  must  again 
recommend  the  exercise  of  caution,  as  at- 
tractive advertisements,  written  by  glib 
pens,  are  every  day  making  their  appear- 
ance, and  are  calculated  to  entrap  the 
unwary.  Parties  desirous  of  information 
w^ould,  perhaps,  do  well  to  write  to  Mr. 
Bowkett,  or  to  any  of  the  acting  Secre- 
taries of  the  societies  managed  on  his 
principles. 


THE  HONEY  BEE. 

NO.  VI. 

The  present  chapter  completes  our  in-  I  ing ;  we  trust  that  by  this  time  all  who 
structioi)8  and  pb|?ervation§  oix  bee-keep-  I  h<iT«r^d  the  pv^eeding  chapter^  are  c9a- 
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vinced,  that  killing  tlie  bees  by  suffocation 
is  the  very  worst  plan  they  can  adopt ; 
there  is  not  only  a  positive  loss,  but  the 
honey  is  injuriously  discoloured,  and  ill- 
flavoured,  while  the  trouble  is  quite  as 
great  as  by  the  fumigating  method.  Yet 
although  full  proof  has  been  given  of 
these  advantages,  the  proposition  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  old-fashioned  ways  to 
which  men  are  accustomed,  is  received  by 
some  with  distrust,  by  others  with  ridicule. 
"  Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  did  so, 
and  why  should  not  we  ?"  is  a  very  fre- 
quent reply,  when  we  venture  to  sug- 
gest the  exchange  of  a  cruel  and  wasteful 
system,  for  the  merciful  and  profitable 
plan  we  propose.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
men  of  education  and  talent  to  conspire 
against  the  poor  bees,  and  consequently 
against  the  interests  of  cottagers.  One 
observes,  "  we  find  special  good  cause 
for  the  slaughter  of  lambs  and  calves, 
and  of  every  thing  which  it  appears  to 
be  our  interest  to  kill ;  and  therein  we 
follow  a  primary  law  of  universal  nature. 
Since  drones  are  murdered,  why  not 
murder  their  murderers  ?"  This  appears 
to  be  as  reasonable  as  to  say,  "  Let  us 
murder  the  butcher  who  kills  our  sheep." 
We  do  not  slaughter  lambs  for  the  sake 
of  their  wool,  as  we  can  deprive  them  of 
it  without ;  and  by  the  same  rule,  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  annual  murder  of 
thousands  of  bees,  as  we  can  take  their 
honey,  while  we  preserve  their  lives.  It 
is  therefore  clearly  our  interest,  not  to 
kill  the  bees,  but  to  preserve  them  for 
future  profit.  It  is  useless  to  urge  the 
plea,  "  the  bees  will  all  die  of  old  age  if 
you  do  not  destroy  them,"  for  in  the 
autumn  there  are  no  old  bees,  they  gra- 
dually disappear  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
and  those  which  remain,  are  mostly,  or 
perhaps  altogether,  of  that  year's  brood. 
"  What  can  now  be  urged  in  extenuation 
of  a  wanton  waste  of  valuable  life  ?  The 
plea  of  necessity  no  longer  avails  as  an 
excuse  for  what  henceforth  becomes  an 
act  of  deliberate  folly, — perhaps  I  might 
say,  wickedness, — that  of  killing  bees. 
— It  is  the  golden  goose  acted  on  a  large 
scale,  only  in  this  case,  the  murdering 
bee-master  is  himself  a  very  sorry  goose." 
In  a  late  spring,  when  the  bees  are  unable 
to  go  abroad  to  gather  honey,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  they  should  be  fed,  as  their 
winter  store  in  nearly  exhausted  ;  and  if 


this  be  the  case,  unless  you  supply  them 

they  must  perish.     Do  not  be  sparing  or 

stingy,  but  afford  them  a  liberal  provision, 

and  by-and-by  they  will  shew  you  that 

they  have  not  wasted  your  bounty,  for  as 

soon  as  honey- gathering  commences,  they 

are  prepared  in  strength  and  vigour  to — 

*'  Gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower  ;'* 

and  you  will  reap  your  harvest  earlier 
and  more  abundantly. 

People  sometimes  wonder  how  it  is 
that  their  bees  die  in  the  summer ;  this 
very  often  happens  in  hot  dry  weather, 
when  the  flowers  afford  no  honey,  and 
there  is  then  no  supply  for  the  young 
brood,  and  the  nurses  are  obliged  to  cast 
out  from  the  hives  the  grubs,  which  perish 
thus  by  thousands.  A  little  timely  feed- 
ing at  such  a  season,  would  preserve  their 
lives  for  your  benefit  hereafter. 

Feed  your  swarms  for  a  day  or  two 
after  they  are  hived,  if  the  weather  be 
bad  ;  or  even  if  it  be  fine  it  helps  them 
at  that  period.  Autumn-feeding  should 
not  take  place  later  than  September,  and 
then  all  the  stocks  which  do  not  weigh 
20  lbs.,  which  you  intend  to  preserve, 
must  have  sufficient  food  given  them  to 
make  up  that  weight.  Recollect  that 
"  nothing  you  give  your  bees  is  thrown 
away  ;  all  is  repaid  with  interest.  Not 
a  single  ounce  of  honey  has  ever  been 
wasted  by  bees  since  the  world  was 
made."  Feeding  outside  the  hive,  by 
placing  their  food  at  the  entrance,  is  a 
bad  method,  as  stranger  bees  are  attracted, 
which  deprive  j'^our  bees  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  that  which  you  have  provided  for 
them.  Feeding  at  the  bottom  disturbs 
the  bees,  lowers  the  temperature  of  the 
hive  when  the  food  is  introduced,  and  in 
cold  weather  often  occasions  the  loss  of 
many  lives.  In  order  to  obviate  these 
evils,  feeding  pans  have  been  invented, 
by  which  to  supply  the  food  at  the  top 
of  the  hive  ;  and  of  these,  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  use  that  described  by  Taylor, 
as  follows : — 

"  I  use  a  tin  or  zinc  pan,  seven  or  eight 
inches  square,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
deep,  having  a  circular  two-inch  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  bottom,  with  a  rim 
round  it,  standing  up  half-an-inch.  An- 
other circular  rim  or  partition,  as  large 
in  diameter  as  the  square  of  the  pan  will 
admit,  is  soldered  down  within  it,  at  the 
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four  points  where  it  touches  the  sides. 
It  must  not  go  down  to  the  bottom,  but 
a  space  should  there  be  left  of  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch,  as  a  passage  for  the 
food,  which  is  poured  in  at  the  four  angles. 

A  perforated 
thin  wooden 
bottom  or  float 
is  fitted  loosely 
into  the  pan 
between  the 
circles,  under 
which,  when 
slightly  raised,  the  liquid  flows.  A  cover 
is  made  by  a  piece  of  glass,  resting  on  the 
larger  circle,  but  cut  nearly  octagonal  in 
form,  so  as  to  leave  the  corners  open. 
The  circle  on  which  the  glass  rests  should 
be  an  eighth  of  an  inch  lower  than  the 
outer  rim." 

This  pan  is  to  be  supplied  either  with 
liquid  honey,  or  syrup  of  sugar  boiled  in 
ale,  and  placed  on  the  board  at  the  top  of 
the  hive.  Fig.  3,  (p.  69).  The  bees  will 
come  up  through  the  large  hole  in  the 
centre,  and  suck  up  their  food  through 
the  small  holes  in  the  thin  float  of  wood. 
To  keep  out  the  light,  the  pan  should  be 
covered  with  a  board,  which  may  be  lifted 
off  when  you  wish  to  see  how  the  bees 
feed.  When  the  pan  is  to  be  removed, 
you  must  slip  a  piece  of  zinc  under  it,  to 
cover  the  hole,  as  the  bees  would  come 
out  very  angry  if  you  were  to  take  it 
away  without  that  precaution. 

For  the  preservation  of  bees  during 
winter,  Mr.  Cotton's  plan  is  useful.  "  In 
damp  places,"  he  says,  ^'  many  bees  die 
of  the  rot.  Even  in  dry  places,  a  good 
deal  of  water  settles  on  the  top  of  the 
hives  inside,  made  by  the  breath  of  the 
bees.  To  prevent  this  from  harming  them 
during  the  winter,  take  the  bung  out  of 
the  hole  at  the  top,  and  put  a  tin  on  the 
board  on  which  the  cap  stood  in  the 
summer.  It  is  an  upright  ring  standing 
on  a  flat  plate  of  tin,  or  zinc,  with  a  hole 
through  the  middle.  Over  this  turn  a 
glass  topsy-turvy.  The  hot 
air  comes  up  through  the 
hole,  turns  into  steam,  and 
runs  down  the  glass,  out- 
side the  upright  ring. 
"The  best  place  for  bees  in  winter  is  a 
dry,  cold,  and  dark  roonif  or  out-house, 

"  Put  your  bees  there  the  last  week  of 
November,  and  let  them  sleep  quietly  till 


the  flowers  begin  to  come  out  at  the  end 
of  February.  Set  their  bottom-board 
slanting,  that  all  the  wet  may  run  out  at 
the  door  ;  or  still  better,  hang  them  up 
in  a  coarse  cloth.  This  will  let  in  the 
air,  and  let  out  the  water.  In  the  spring 
you  will  find  the  bees  kept  in  this  way 
much  stronger,  as  well  as  heavier,  than 
any  you  leave  on  their  summer  stands. 
If  you  have  no  such  room,  or  out-house, 
at  least  keep  the  sun  away  from  them,  or 
put  them  on  the  north  side  of  your  house, 
if  the  place  is  dry." 

We  trust  that  enough  has  now  been 
said  of  the  advantages  of  bee-keeping,  to 
induce  many  cottagers  to  try  if  they 
cannot  greatly  improve  their  lot  in  life 
by  the  labours  of  "  the  little  busy  bee," 
every  thing  connected  with  which  seems 
fraught  with  profit ;  not  only  the  wax 
and  honey,  but  the  very  refuse  of  the 
comb  from  which  the  wax  has  been  taken 
is  of  some  use.  "  In  God's  world,"  says 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Kritz,  "  there  is  nothing 
useless,  and  every  thing  can  be  applied 
to  some  particular  purpose.  When  the 
keeper  of  bees  has  pressed  out  his  wax, 
a  refuse  is  left  which  is  not  wax,  this  is 
made  up  into  balls  and  sold  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  great  wax  presses,  who, 
when  they  have  extracted  from  it  the  last 
particle  of  wax,  manure  their  cucumber 
beds  with  it,  and  this  is  the  cause  of 
their  celebrity  in  producing  the  finest 
cucumbers  in  the  country.  This  circum- 
stance having  been  mentioned  to  me,  I 
determined  this  year  to  make  the  experi- 
ment on  a  small  scale.  I  did  not  dispose 
of  the  refuse  of  my  wax  ;  but  as  soon  as 
my  cucumbers  had  put  forth  their  third 
leaf,  I  crumbled  my  wax  balls  as  fine  as 
possible,  removed  the  upper  soil  from 
every  plant  without  disturbing  the  roots, 
and  having  sprinkled  the  wax  refuse  over 
it,  replaced  the  mould.  The  result  far 
exceeded  my  expectations.  Never  before 
did  I  raise  such  beautiful  cucumbers, 
nor  in  such  profusion." 

With  all  the  advantages  we  have  men- 
tioned, who  would  not  keep  bees  ?  They 
may  be  kept  almost  any  where  except  in 
large  cities.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
rural  towns,  there  are  usuallj'-  large  gar- 
dens abounding  with  flowers  in  the  early 
spring,  which  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of 
bee-food,  when  the  fields  and  trees,  from 
which  the  principal  stores  are  derived, 
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are  yet  bare  and  unproductive.  Those  who 
live  in  such  situations  should  avail  them- 
selves of  our  directions  ;  but  the  cottager 
especially  may  employ  his  leisure,  add  to 
his  pleasures,  and  increase  his  comforts 
by  attention  to  these  suggestions. 

All  cottagers  would  do  well  to  consider 
the  emphatic  words  of  an  author  who  has 


interested  himself  very  much  on  their 
behalf.  Leaun  from  the  Bee  to 
work  hard  and  waste  nothing. 
Remember,  nothing  worth  doing  can 

BE  done  without  A  LITTLE  TROUBLE  ; 
AND,  ABOVE  ALL,  HELP  EACH  OTHER  ALL 
YOU  CAN. 

God  save  the  queen. 


A  LOST  DAY. 

BY   MRS.  L.   H.   SIGOURNEY. 


Lost  !  lost  I  lost ! 

A  gem  of  countless  price, 
Cut  from  the  living  rock, 

And  graved  in  Paradise  ; 
Set  round  with  three  times  eight 

Large  diamonds,  clear  and  bright, 
And  each  with  sixty  smaller  ones. 

All  changeful  as  the  light. 

Lost!— where  the  thoughtless  throng 

In  fashion's  mazes  wind, 
"Where  thrilleth  folly's  song. 

Leaving  a  sting  behind  ; 
Yet  to  my  hand  'twas  given 

A  golden  harp  to  huXi 
Such  as  the  white^rbbed  choir  attune 

To  deathless  minstrelsy. 


Lost !  lost !  lost ! 

I  feel  all  search  is  vain; 
That  gem  of  countless  cost 

Can  ne'er  be  mine  again  : 
I  offer  no  reward, 

For  till  these  heart-strings  sever, 
I  know  that  heaven-entrusted  gift 

Is  reft  away  for  ever. 

But  when  the  sea  and  land 

Like  burning  scroll  have  fled, 
I'll  see  it  in  His  hand 

Who  judgeth  quick  and  dead  ; 
And  when  of  scathe  and  loss 

That  man  can  ne'er  repair, 
The  dread  inquiry  meets  my  soul. 

What  shall  it  answer  ther  e? 


FAMILY  SECRETS. 

FALSEHOOD    ITS    OWN     PUNISHMENT. 


Hannah  Perry  was  the  daughter  of 
poor  cottagers,  who,  having  no  good  prin- 
ciples themselves,  were  unable  to  instil 
them  into  their  children.  The  mother 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  telling  lies 
to  the  father,  to  account  for  the  money 
she  squandered  away  in  gin,  in  snuff,  in 
ounces  of  fine  tea,  and  quarterns  of  fresh 
butter,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  thought- 
less ways,  by  which  many  of  the  poor 
make  bad  circumstances  worse,  impose 
upon  the  charitable  and  humane,  and  be- 
come burdensome  to  the  parish,  when 
they  might  maintain  themselves  decently 
by  their  own  industry,  if  they  chose. 

When  Hannah  perceived  that  her 
father  was  deceived,  she  began  to  think 
lying  a  very  convenient  thing  ;  for  she  had 
not  learned  to  consider,  that  it  is  the  off- 
spring of  vice  and  the  parent  of  misery. 
Being  a  girl  of  quick  parts,  she  soon  became 
as  dextrous  as  her  mother,  in  every  kind  of 
deceit  and  falsehood.  She  often  obtained 
her  parents'  praises  for  the  tricks  she 
practised  on  them — they  thought  them  so 
^roU  and  SO  clever.  *^  Ho,  Hannah !  what 


a  liar  you  are  girl,'*  the  father  said  laugh- 
ingly, clapping  her  on  the  back  ;  and  the 
mother  used  to  observe,  that  it  was  a  hun- 
dred to  one  but  her  girl  would  get  on  in 
the  world  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

In  course  of  time,  she  went  into  the 
world  to  try  her  fortune  :  of  course  she 
was  extremely  ignorant,  but  naturally, 
very  sharp,  so  that,  in  general,  she  re- 
quired to  see  a  thing  done  but  once,  to  be 
able  to  do  it  herself.  She  had  a  sort  of 
pride  which  delighted  in  performing  things 
well  ;  not  so  much  to  serve  and  oblige 
her  mistress,  as  to  set  herself  off,  and 
show  how  clever  she  was  ;  and  though 
brought  up  in  a  dirty  way,  she  soon  dis- 
covered that  to  be  thought  clever,  it  was 
necessary  that  she  should  be  cleanly. 
Cleanly  therefore  she  became  ;  and  as 
idleness  formed  no  part  of  her  character, 
she  found  the  habit  not  so  difficult  to  ac- 
quire, as  some  are  apt  to  imagine.  And 
now  was  the  turning  point  in  Hannah's 
fortune.  Had  the  natural  ability  which 
she  possessed  been  united  to  a  principle 
of  uprightuesiEi,  a  little  care  and  attention 
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would  have  established  her  character  as  a 
valuable  servant :  she  might  have  done 
credit  to  her  station,  and  proved  a  com- 
fort to  all  around  her.  But  with  all  her 
capability  she  was  liable  to  frequent  mis- 
takes, arising  from  her  ignorance  and  in- 
experience ;  to  excuse  or  conceal  which 
she  had  always  a  story  ready,  and  as  her 
father  was  no  longer  at  hand  to  praise  her 
ingenuity,  she  used  secretly  to  congratulate 
herself  upon  what  seemed  almost  like  a 
natural  talent.  But,  however  clever  Han- 
nah might  be,  she  found  mistresses  who 
were  as  clever  as  herself,  and  who  were 
as  dextrous  at  finding  out  falsehoods  as 
she  was  at  inventing  them.  A  single  one 
may  perhaps  pass  undiscovered,  though 
sure  to  be  punished,  sooner  or  later  ;  but 
lying  cannot  be  habitually  practised  with- 
out detection.  Hannah  very  soon  found 
that  neither  her  cleverness  nor  her  civility 
(for  she  had  a  very  smooth  tongue)  could 
atone  for  her  want  of  sincerity  ;  of  course 
she  removed  from  place  to  place  ;  and  as 
she  could  seldom  obtain  a  character,  she 
had  invented  a  variety  of  stories  with  sur- 
prising cleverness,  which  were  always 
ready  on  such  occasions,  and  chosen  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Either  her  late 
mistress  was  away  in  the  country,  or 
dead,  or  some  thing,  or  any  thing  that 
might  suit  her  purpose.  In  due  time, 
however,  she  found  that  it  was  easier  to 
get  out  of  a  place  than  to  get  into  one  ; 
notwithstanding  all  her  plausible  stories, 
experience  might  have  taught  her  to  alter 
her  course  and  amend  her  ways,  but  the 
habit  had  become  so  powerful,  that  she 
had  almost  forgotten  how  to  speak  the 
truth  even  on  the  most  common  occasions  ; 
and  she  frequently  persisted  in  an  un- 
truth till  she  almost  believed  it  herself, 
and  often  uttered  falsehoods  before  she 
was  aware  of  them. 

At  length,  in  an  evil  hour  for  him,  a 
labouring  man,  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, became  acquainted  with  Hannah  ; 
not  at  first  with  any  intention  of  marrying 
her,  but  merely  to  enjoy  a  little  innocent 
chat  ;  though  in  a  short  time  the  wonder- 
ful stories  she  told  of  the  high  places  in 
which  she  had  lived,  the  great  confidence 
placed  in  her  by  her  mistresses,  the  amaz- 
ingly grand  things  she  had  seen,  and  the 
clever  things  she  had  done,  the  great 
offers  she  had  from  Lord  such-a-one's 
butler,  and  the  Duke  of  So-and-So's 
valet,  quite  captivated  the  man.     Her 


conduct  to  him  became  so  increasingly 
kind  and  condescending,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  his  mind  respecting  her  par- 
tiality for  him,  and  he  was  encouraged  to 
make  her  the  ofter  of  his  hand  ;  especially 
as  she  gave  him  to  understand  that  she 
had  saved  a  handsome  sum  in  service, 
which  made  the  step  appear  not  quite  so 
imprudent  as  might  have  been  thought  at 
first.  His  remaining  doubts  as  to  what 
could  induce  her  to  marry  a  poor  working- 
man  who  could  earn  little  more  than 
enough  for  his  own  subsistence,  were 
quite  removed  by  the  idea  that  there  must 
be  something  in  his  person  passingly 
agreeable !  When,  however,  William 
Jenkins  set  about  furnishing  his  house  in 
order  to  hasten  the  happy  day,  he  won- 
dered that  she  did  not  come  forward  with 
a  little  money  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
penses. But  Hannah  said  the  money  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  this  friend 
was  in  the  country  ;  so  Jenkins  thinking 
that  whenever  it  did  come  it  would  be 
welcome,  and  impatient  to  secure  such  a 
bargain,  lest  it  should  drop  through  his 
fingers,  contrived  to  save  enoug'h  hf  starv- 
ing himself  for  a  few  months,  to  purchase 
an  old  bedstead,  a  few  ricketty  chairs,  a 
table,  a  rusty  kettle,  a  few  cracked  plates, 
some  pots  and  pans ;  and  he  again  won- 
dered that  she  appeared  so  well  contented 
with  all  this,  and  often  repeated  to  him- 
self the  words  of  the  old  song,  "  Only 
see  what  love  can  do  !" 

In  due  time  they  were  married,  and  in 
due  time  he  discovered  his  mistake,  and 
so  did  she,  for  she  found  that  quitting 
service,  and  getting  a  husband,  and  being 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  was  not  quite  so  delightful 
an  affair  as  she  had  expected.  As  to  the 
money  she  had  saved,  it  soon  appeared 
that  she  had  neither  money  nor  friends  iii 
town  or  country.  Mutual  disappointment 
produced  mutual  dislike  and  discontent, 
especially  as  she  could  not  now  as  for- 
merly have  a  dispute  with  her  mistress, 
give  warning,  and  go  off  in  a  huff. 

Hannah  was  not  cleanly  from  good 
principle ;  and  now,  having  as  she  ima- 
gined no  further  purpose  to  serve  by 
cleanliness,  she  relapsed  into  all  the  dirty 
and  slothful  ways  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up,  and  proved  to  be,  in  every 
respect,  her  mother's  own  daughter.  She 
still  industriouslj''  followed  her  old  trade 
of  lying,  and  taught  it  to  her  seven  vaga- 
bond children.     The  husband,  who  wa$ 
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naturally  of  a  frank  and  open  disposition, 
finding  that  his  wife  could  never  be  de- 
pended on,  grew  suspicious,  cross  and 
sulky.  She  always  told  some  falsehood 
respecting  the  way  the  money  went;  and 
he  as  constantly  tried  to  make  a  secret  of 
how  and  when  it  came.  If  she  wanted 
anything  on  trust  at  the  chandler's  shop, 
she  was  never  at  a  loss  for  some  story  to 
suit  her  purpose,  and  when  payment  could 
no  longer  be  delayed,  had  recourse  to  the 
same  means  to  procure  the  money  from 
her  husband,  who  always  advanced  it 
grudgingly,  not  believing  a  word  she  said. 
If  the  children  were  detained  at  home 
from  the  Sunday-school,  she  furnished 
them  with  an  excuse  ;  inventing  a  differ- 
ent one  every  time,  and  at  last  the  chil- 
dren could  make  excuses  for  themselves, 
without  their  mother's  assistance.  But 
she  soon  found,  that  as  neither  her  hus- 
band nor  her  children  could  depend  on 
her,  so  she  had  no  one  on  whom  she  could 
depend ;  confidence  and  comfort  were  ba- 
nished together,  and  the  house  became  a 
scene  of  quarrelling  and  confusion.  The 
time  came  when  Hannah's  children  went 
forth  into  the  world  to  get  their  living, 
and  be  the  torment  of  their  employers,  as 
their  mother  and  grandmother  had  been 
before  them  :  so  do  vicious  habits  descend 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Of  course 
they  were  frequently  leaving  their  places 
and  returning  home,  to  devour  the  scanty 
morsel  barely  sufficient  for  their  parents. 
William  Jenkins  died,  and  left  his  wife  in 
deplorable  circumstances.  She  was  na- 
turally so  handy  and  clever,  that  many 
families  would  gladly  have  employed  her, 
if  her  unworthy  disposition  had  not  been 
quite  so  notorious. 

And  there,  in  her  forlorn  and  darksome 
hut  she  still  lives,  destitute  and  friendless, 
only  recollected  by  the  families  she  once 
served,  *'  as  that  lying  Hannah."  Her  last 
resource  is  the  workhouse,  and  the  only 
friends  she  can  boast  of  are  the  overseers 
of  the  parish. 

Persons  who  have  joined  together  in 
deceiving  others,  if  they  should  happen 
afterwards  to  be  connected  together,  are 
sure  to  be  unhappy  through  mutual  dis- 
trust. I  have  seen  instances  of  great  un- 
happiness  in  the  manied  life  arising  from 
this  very  circumstance. — Copley^ s  Cottage 
Comforts. 


A  Domestic  Scene. — "  Jera,  fetch  me 
in  the  baby's  saucepan.'* 

**  Yes  mother,"  answered  a  good-hu- 
moured looking  little  boy,  who  was  brush- 
ing his  clothes  in  readiness  for  school. 

The  saucepan  was  brought:  Jem  re- 
sumed his  occupation :  but  before  a  n!l- 
nute  had  gone  by,  there  was  another 
command: — "  Jem,  go  and  get  a  handful 
of  chips." 

The  boy  ran  across  the  yard  for  the 
chips,  and  was  just  putting  away  the 
clothes-brush,  when,  a  third  time — "  Jem, 
go  and  fill  the  kettle."  This  command 
was  also  obeyed,  but  when  the  boy  came 
in  he  looked  up  into  his  mother's  face, 
and  said  inquiringly — "  Mother,  wouldn't 
it  have  been  better  to  fetch  all  three  things 
at  once." 

Mrs.  Laker  was  one  of  those  women 
who  thought  she  had  nothing  to  learn, 
and  that  it  was  always  best  as  she  said, 
"  to  keep  children  in  their  proper  place." 
On  hearing  her  son's  innocent  question,  she 
laid  down  the  duster  with  which  she  was 
cleaning  the  mantel-piece,  and  answered 
sharply  : — "  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by 
that  saucy  question?  aint  you  ashamed 
to  speak  to  your  mother  in  that  way.  I 
wonder  what  you'll  ask  next.  After  all 
the  pains  that  I  take  with  you,  to  think 
that  you  should  learn  such  impudence  ! 
You're  quite  unbearable,  you  tiresome 
young  monkey  you.  I'll  let  your  father 
know  it  when  he  comes  home,  and  he 
shall  give  you  a  good  blowing  up  for 
your  sauce." 

Poor  Jem  !  when  in  the  simplicity  of 
childhood,  he  asked  the  question,  he  little 
thought  of  getting  such  a  torrent  of  angry 
words  in  reply.  With  tearful  eyes  and 
frightened  looks  he  left  the  house :  it  mat- 
tered little  to  him  that  the  morning  was 
fine,  that  a  pleasant  breeze  was  blowing 
the  white  clouds  across  the  bright  blue 
sky,  that  the  birds  were  chirping  on  the 
housetops.  It  was  all  the  same  to  him : 
the  unjust  rebuke  which  he  had  received, 
and  the  thought  of  "  the  good  blowing 
up"  to  come  by-and-by,  kept  all  the  sun- 
shine out  of  his  heart  ;  and  he  walked 
slowly  on  wondering  how  it  was  that 
school  so  often  seemed  to  be  a  better 
place  than  home. 

What  a  deal  of  unhappiness  would  have 
been  spared  to  the  little  fellow,  if  his  mo- 
ther had  only  known  that  parents  have 
no  riffht  to  blow  their  rhilclren  nr*,  or  to 
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give  them  uselessi  trouble.  An  orderly 
habit  of  thinking  in  the  head  of  a  family, 
will  often  save  a  world  of  vexation  ;  and 
where  there  are  real  faults,  gentle  reproof 
is  a  better  remedy  than  *'  blowing  up." 


I  iiusT  HAVE  IT. — "  How's  a  man 
that  works  hard  to  do  without  beer  ?'' 

This  was  the  question  put  by  a  jour- 
neyman carpenter  to  his  wife,  on  seeing 
that  the  pewter-pot  was  not  in  its  usual 
place  on  the  dinner  table. 

'^  Don't  be  cross,  my  dear,"  answered 
the  wife,  "  but  while  poor  little  Willy  is 
so  ill,  I  want  every  spare  penny  for  his 
comfort." 

"  Don't  tell  me :  you  can  save  it  some 
other  way, for  I  must  and  will  have  beer.'' 

"  Oh,  William,  how  can  you  be  so 
unkind  ;  I  deny  myself  every  thing  for 
the  poor  boy's  sake.  Surely  you  can  do 
without  now  and  then." 

"  I  can't  work  without  beer  ;  I've  told 
you  so  over  and  over  again." 

"  Just  for  a  little  while  ;  the  doctor 
was  here  to-day,  and  he  says  that  the 
dear  boy  is  no  better.  Do  try  for  once  ; 
you  see  that  I  can  do  without." 

"  I  must  have  it  I  tell  you,  and  if  jon 
don't  choose  to  fetch  it,  I  shall  just  go 
where  it  is  to  be  had." 

"  But  consider,"  answered  the  wife, 
"you  spend  sixpence  or  a  shilling  every 
night  at  the  public-house.  You  know, 
my  dear,  that  I  would  do  all  in  my  power 
to  make  you  comfortable,  but  the  darling 
child  must  be  cared  for." 

At  this  moment,  a  little  boy  who  lay 


breathing  heavily  in  a  cradle  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room  was  seized  with  convul- 
sions. With  a  cry  of  alarm,  the  mother 
rushed  forward,  and  calliaig  her  husband 
to  fill  a  tub  with  warm  water,  the  little 
sufferer  was  placed  in  it.  For  some  time 
he  showed  no  signs  of  life  ;  the  father's 
heart  was  touched,  he  had  not  thought 
his  little  boy  was  so  ill ;  he  had  a  notion 
that  women  always  made  things  out  to  be 
worse  than  they  really  were  ;  but  now  he 
knelt  by  the  side  of  the  bath  rubbing  the 
child's  limbs,  and  reproaching  himself  for 
his  selfishness.  In  a  short  time  little 
Willy  recovered,  and  being  laid  again  in 
the  cradle,  went  off  into  a  comfortable 
sleep. 

The  dinner  hour  was  nearly  over ;  the 
man  ate  a  mouthful,  and  went  back  to  his 
work  without  thinking  of  beer.  The  sight 
of  his  suffering  child  made  him  thoughtful ; 
he  remembered  the  patience  and  good  tem- 
per with  which  his  wife  listened  to  his 
selfish  complaints,  and  sought  to  gratify 
his  wishes.  Before  little  Willy  was  out  of 
danger,  the  father  found  it  possible  to  stay 
at  home  and  keep  his  wife  company  in 
the  evenings,  instead  of  going  to  the  pub- 
lic-house ;  the  money  that  would  have 
gone  for  beer  was  now  better  employed  in 
paying  the  doctor.  By  the  time  the  dar- 
ling boy  had  quite  recovered,  the  drinking 
habit  was  broken  through,  William  found 
himself  not  only  none  the  worse,  but  all 
the  better  for  the  change,  both  in  health 
and  circumstances  ;  and  after  that  the 
wife's  heart  was  no  more  grieved  by  hear- 
ing her  husband  say,  I  must  have  it. 


COTTAGE  COOKERY. 

BY   ESTHER  COPLEY— THIRD   ARTICLE. 

ON  STEWS. 


When  money  and  time  are  scarce,  it  is 
important  for  the  family-provider  to  un- 
derstand well  those  modes  of  cooking  by 
which  a  small  portion  of  the  more  expen- 
sive articles  can  be  made  to  enrich  a  large 
portion  of  the  cheaper  sorts  ;  those  also 
which  do  not  require  long  and  undivided 
attention  immediately  before  using,  but 
which  may  be  set  going  at  any  con- 
venient time,  and  be  progressing  while 
other  business  is  attended  to.  In  both 
th«»e  respects,  stew»  of  various   kinds 


commend  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the 
thrifty  cottage-cook .  The  following  hints 
may  assist  her  in  the  choice,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  ingredients  : — 

1.  What  meats  are  proper  for  stewing  ? 
Any  and  evexy  sort.  The  better  the 
meat,  the  more  richness  is  imparted  by  a 
small  quantity  ;  but,  by  well-stewing,  the 
coarsest  parts  will  become  tender  and 
nutritious,  though  they  can  scarcely  be 
made  eatable  in  any  other  way. 

All  the  gristly  parts  of  an  animal;  such 
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as  feet,  hocks,  shanks,  knuckles,  &c., 
should  be  stewed.  They  require  much 
time,  but  yield  a  great  deal  of  goodness. 
Even  when  so  much  done  that  every 
morsel  of  meat  and  gristle  separates,  the 
bones  will  again  bear  boiling  down,  and 
give  more  richness  to  the  liquor  than 
could  be  supposed  by  those  who  have 
never  tried. 

Stews  are  improved  by  being  made  of 
several  kinds  of  meat.  Hence  it  answers 
very  well  to  buy  a  pound  or  two  of 
trimming  bits,  which  are  generally  sold 
at  about  half  the  price  of  prime  joints, 
and  are  nearly  or  quite  free  from  bone. 
It  may  not  be  the  same  in  all  places,  but 
the  following  is  not  an  unfair  specimen  of 
what  happens,  especially  in  manufacturing 
towns,  where  working-people  often  refuse 
to  purchase  any  but  a  handsome-looking 
cut  of  meat,  however  small  the  quantity 
they  require  or  can   aflford.     A  person 

went  into  a  butcher's  shop,  in  B ,  and 

looked  round  for  something  suitable  to 
stew  with  poultry  giblets.  Being  the 
day  before  market-day,  the  butcher's 
stock  was  low.  Excepting  a  few  large 
joints,  there  was  only  a  half  neck  of 
mutton — the  scrag  end. '  For  this — it  was 
in  the  dear  time,  early  in  1847, — he  asked 
7d.  per  lb.,  but  came  down  to  6|d.  The 
piece  weighed  rather  more  than  31bs. 
Is.  8d.  seemed  too  much  to  give  for  so 
bony  and  unprofitable  a  piece  of  meat, 
and  the  purchaser  was  about  to  leave 
the  shop  and  seek  elsewhere,  when  the 
butcher  said,  "  Here's  a  great  root  of  a 
tongue :  I  suppose  that  will  not  do  ?" 
"  At  what  price  ?"  "  4d.  per  lb."  A  few 
little  trimming  bits  made  up  the  weight 
21bs.,  for  which  8d.  was  paid.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  quantity  of  meat  was 
actually  more  than  on  the  bony  scrag  for 
which  Is.  8d.  was  asked,  and  it  is  certain 
that,  had  they  cost  the  same,  the  tongue 
would  have  answered  much  better  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  a  stew.  The  cottage- 
cook  should  be  prompt  at  this  kind  of 
calculation,  and  not,  when  she  intends  to 
cut  the  meat  in  bits  for  a  stew,  a  pudding 
or  a  pie,  pay  a  higher  price  than  she 
need,  merely  for  the  sake  of  having  it  in 
one  handsome-looking  piece. 

Thanks  to  the  poor  French  Protestant 
Kefugees,  who  were  driven  to  this  country 
b}"  persecution  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  English  people  hav«  learned  to  make 


a  good  use  of  many  things  which  formerly 
were  regarded  as  mere  offal,  and  given  to 
the  dogs,  or  left  to  putrefy  in  the  tan- 
yards.  Before  that  time,  ox-tiiil  soup, 
ox-heel  soup,  stewed  shin  of  beef  (or 
beef  alamode),  and  other  dishes  now 
highly  esteemed,  were  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. The  value  of  such  things  is  now 
pretty  well  understood  in  the  kitchens  of 
the  gentry  ;  but  among  the  more  scantily 
supplied  of  the  working  classes,  there  is 
still  far  too  little  notion  of  turning  them 
to  account.  Shank-bones  of  mutton, 
lamb's  feet,  and  bits  of  bone  and  gristle, 
may  often  be  seen  thrown  aside  as  worth- 
less. A  notionable  manager  will  know 
better  ;  when  she  lays  out  her  shilling 
with  the  butcher,  she  often  gets  such 
things  for  asking  for.  Sometimes  she 
spends  a  penny  or  twopence  on  a  lot  of 
bones  which,  though  bare  of  meat,  will 
yield  great  richness  to  what  would  other- 
wise be  mere  porridge  ;  and  v/ith  the 
addition  of  a  very  small  portion  of  meat, 
make  so  good  a  dish,  that  it  is  only  to  be 
wished  that  every  working  family  were 
so  well  supplied. 

Now  as  to  stewing  the  meat.  It  may 
be  done  either  in  an  oven,  in  a  jar  with 
a  lid,  or  over  the  fire  in  a  saucepan.  In 
either  case,  the  lid  should  be  closely  shut 
to  confine  the  steam.  The  bony  and 
gristly  parts  require  much  longer  doing 
than  the  lean  meat,  and  the  same  parts 
in  beef  longer  than  in  veal  or  pork. 
The  first  thing  is  to  remove  the  lean  meat, 
and  saw  the  heavy  bones  (such  as  of  a 
shin  or  leg  of  beef)  in  pieces  of  four  or 
five  inches  long ;  take  out  the  marrow, 
which  is  not  wanted  in  the  stew,  and  will 
make  a  good  pudding,  and  set  on  the 
bones  and  gristles  with  plenty  of  water.  * 
These  should  boil  several  hours  before 
the  meat  is  added.  When  the  bones  are 
white  and  dry,  scrape  from  them  all  the 
bits  of  gristle,  which  return  to  the  vessel 
with  the  rest  of  the  meat,  and  let  the 
whole  stew  on  until  the  meat  is  quite 
tender,  but  not  ragged.  All  this  part  of 
the  business  can  be  done  when  the  fire  is 


'•-  The  liquor  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled— 
or  even  rice,  or  suet  pudding,  is  far  l)etter  than 
water  to  begin  a  stew  with.  A  good  housewife 
will  always  lake  care  of  such  liquor,  and  contrive 
to  turn  it  to  account  while  sweet  and  good.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  once  for  all,  that  though  water 
may  be  mentioned,  liquor  ever  so  little  enriched 
is  preferable,  if  it  can  be  ha<i. 
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most  at  liberty — perhaps  in  the  evening, 
when  the  family  are  sitting  together  after 
their  day's  work  is  done. 

The  bones,  though  scraped  clean,  will 
yet  yield  more  goodness  to  fresh  liquor, 
in  which  they  may  be  boiled  down 
another  evening.  So  it  is  that  a  good 
manager  is  always  fore-casting  one  day 
over  another.  Thus  both  bustle  and 
waste  are  avoided,  and  comfort — accord- 
ing to  the  means  of  the  family — is  secured. 

2.  AVhat  is  proper  for  thickening  and 
flavouring  stews? — and  when  and  how 
is  it  to  be  added  ?  Many  kinds  of  dry 
grain  or  pulse,  and  meal — also  roots — and 
fresh  gathered  leaves  or  heads  of  growing 
vegetables.  With  the  exception  of  pota- 
tos,  they  may  be  cooked  separate!}'-  or 
in  the  stew,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 
The  liquor  in  which  potatos  are  first 
boiled  is  more  or  less  injurious,  and,  to 
say  the  least,  discolours  and  gives  an 
unpleasant  flavour.  They  should,  there- 
fore, always  be  partly  done  before  adding 
them  to  a  stew,  or  any  other  preparation. 

Rice. — Good  Carolina  rice,  though  it 
bears  a  higher  price,  is  cheaper  than  the 
poorer  sorts.  It  goes  farther,  and  is  more 
nourishing.  It  is  not  only  better  fla- 
voured, but  absorbs  more  water  in  boiling. 
and  when  done,  the  weight  is  greater. 
Rice  does  not  require  verj^  long  boiling. 
If  previously  soaked  several  hours  in  soft 
water,  with  a  little  salt,  it  will  require 
about  twenty  minutes'  boiling.  As  much 
less  salt  must  be  put  in  the  stew  as  was 
used  in  the  soaking  of  the  rice.  The 
liquor  should  boil  rapidly  when  the  rice 
is  put  in,  and  the  boiling  should  not  cease 
until  it  is  quite  done.  1  lb.  of  rice  will 
thicken  at  least  2  gallons  of  stew. 

Barley. — The  best  sort  is  that  called 
Scotch  barley,  from  which  only  the  husk 
is  removed.  It  is  to  be  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  rice,  but  takes  much 
longer  time  to  boil.  It  will  not  be  pro- 
perly tender  in  less  than  two  hours,  and 
another  hour  will  not  injure,  but  improve 
it.  If  plenty  of  time  is  allowed  for 
boiling,  a  smaller  quantity  of  barley  will 
suffice,  than  would  be  required  of  rice : 
ssij  about  one-third  difl"erence. 

Peas. — Split  peas  are  nearlj^  twice  the 
price  of  whole  peas.  Reing  free  from 
hulls,  a  smaller  quantity  is  required.  A 
pint  of  split  peas  is  equal  to  1^  pint  of 
whole  peas.  Still  there  is  a  difference  in 
price  in  favour  of  whole  peaS;  which,  if 


good  of  their  kind,  boil  quite  as  well  as 
the  others.  Either  sort  should  be  soaked 
some  hours  in  soft  water,  in  which  is  dis- 
solved a  small  quantity  of  soda — either 
the  carbonate  or  the  common  washing 
soda  will  do.  Of  the  former,  a  small  tea- 
spoonful,  of  the  latter,  a  lump  the  size 
of  a  hedge-nut,  will  do  for  a  quart  of 
peas.  It  is  particularly  essential  that 
peas  should  be  put  into  the  liquor  when 
last  boiling,  and  continue  to  do  so  the 
whole  time.  Two  hours  is  a  good  time 
to  allow. 

Dried  Kidney-Beans  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  and  proportion 
as  peas  ',  but  they  take  still  longer  boiling. 

Sago,  which  is  now  very  cheap,  has 
one  great  recommendation.  It  requires 
no  soaking,  and  is  quickly  done.  Twenty 
minutes'  boiling  is  sufficient. 

Hominy,  or  Indian  corn  bruised,  was 
much  used  during  the  scarcity  of  1847  ; 
and,  when  cheaper  than  our  own  grain, 
or  in  case  of  a  potato  failure,  is  well  worth 
notice.  It  requires  long  soaking,  and  long- 
boiling.  Families  who  used  it  daily,  had 
always  one  jar  of  it  soaking,  and  another 
jar  cooking  in  a  side  oven.  An  hour  or 
so  before  dinner  time,  the  latter  was  por- 
tioned out :  part  mixed  with  eggs  and 
other  ingredients,  and  browned  as  a 
pudding — part  stirred  into  soup  or  stew, 
as  might  be  required — part  kept  hot,  to 
eat  as  a  substitute  for  potatos.  As  soon 
as  this  jar  was  emptied  and  cleaned,  a 
fresh  lot  of  hominy  Avas  again  set  asoak 
in  it,  and  the  other  jar  was  put  in  the 
oven,  to  prepare  for  next  day's  use. 

Oatmeal.  — Coarse  Scotch  oatmeal  is 
one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  the  cheapest 
articles  for  thickening  stews  and  soups. 
It  should  be  smoothly  mixed  with  a  little 
cold  liquor,  and  stirred  to  the  rest  in  a 
boiling  state.  It  requires  brisk  boiling 
for  half-an-hour,  or  rather  more. 

Roots. — Potatos,  in  any  quantity,  to 
be  parboiled,  peeled,  and  added  to  the 
stew.  Parsnips — a  most  valuable  root, 
cheap,  wholesome,  and  nourishing — may 
be  boiled  in  stew  or  soup,  either  whole  or 
cut  in  slices.  If  boiled  in  stew,  they 
will  be  tender  in  about  an  hour.  B;^ 
long  boiling,  they  will  entirely  go  to 
mucilage  and  thicken  the  liquor.  Red 
beets,  the  same  :  they  keep  their  colour 
and  richness  better  if  boiled  whole :  if 
large,  they  require  two  hours'  boiling. 
Turnips  and  carrots  are  good  and  suitable, 
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but  not  nearly  so  nourishing  as  beets 
and  parsnips.  Unless  very  young  and 
fresh  drawn,  they  require  nearly  an  hour 
to  boil  tender.    Large  carrots  longer  still. 

Onions — a  favourite  addition  to  soups 
and  stews — if  large,  require  an  hour's 
boiling.     Celery  about  the  same. 

Green  vegetables,  such  as  spinach, 
lettuce,  parsley,  green  peas,  &c.,  require 
only  a  few  minutes'  boiling  ;  and  if  done 
too  much,  become  discoloured  and  un- 
pleasant in  flavour.  One  and  all  of  the 
above  should  boil  quickly,  from  the  mo- 
ment they  are  put  in  the  liquor  till  they 
are  done. 

If  a  stew  is  to  be  done  in  the  oven, 


the  roots  may  be  put  in  with  the  other 
ingredients  when  quite  cold  ;  but  never 
between  cold  and  boiling,  and  in  this 
case,  the  green  vegetables  had  better  be 
omitted. 

A  table-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pepper,  will  be  found  sufficient 
to  season  a  gallon  of  stew. 

If  the  young  cottage-cook  will  study 
these  general  remarks,  they  will  help  her 
to  understand  what  part  of  the  business 
must  be  done  just  before  using,  and  what 
may  be  done  at  any  time  most  convenient 
to  herself.  Thus  she  may  often  effect  a 
saving  both  of  time  and  fuel. 


RECIPES. 


Soda  Water  and  Ginger  Beer  Pow- 
ders, —  Carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric 
acid,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  fine  loaf 
sugar  rolled  and  sifted,  6  ounces ;  pure 
essence  of  lemon  25  or  30  drops.  To  be 
well  mixed  in  a  marble  mortar,  kept  in  a 
bottle  closely  corked,  and  in  a  very  dry 
place.  When  required  for  use,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  to  less  than  a  half-pint  of  water, 
to  be  mixed  in  a  glass  that  will  hold  twice 
that  quantity,  and  drunk  while  in  a  state 
of  effervescence.  If  half  an  ounce  or  one 
ounce,  (according  as  it  may  be  liked  more 
or  less  hot),  of  best  ground  ginger  be  mixed 
with  the  above  quantity,  it  will  be  **  gin- 
ger-beer powder." 

The  most  wholesome  and  nutritious 
method  of  making  heef-tea  or  broth. — The 
most  tender  and  juicy  parts  of  the  animal 
should  be  chosen,  not  such  as  are  coarse 
and  tough  ;  there  is  no  part  equal  to  the 
meat  which  runs  lengthways  along  the 
bones  of  the  loins. 

The  process  of  preparing  should  be  com- 
pleted quickly,  not  carried  on  by  slow 
simmering. 

A  good  moderate  broth  is  made  in  tlie 
proportion  of  a  quart  of  water  to  a  pound 
of  meat.  When  very  rich  tea  is  required 
for  invalids  in  a  state  of  great  weakness, 
who  perhaps  can  receive  but  a  spoonful  or 
two  at  a  time,  the  weight  of  meat  should 
equal  that  of  water,  a  pound  to  a  pint. 

The  weight  allowed,  should  be  of  lean 
meat  perfectly  free  from  skin,  bone,  and 
fat.  Chop  the  meat  as  fine  as  sausage 
meat.  Pour  over  it  the  quantity  required 
of  boiling  water,  and  set  it  on  the  fire, 


when  it  boils  up,  throw  in  a  little  salt, 
and  a  piece  of  bread  slowly  toasted,  not 
burnt ;  let  it  boil  briskly  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half-an-hour,  which  should 
not  be  exceeded  ;  do  not  take  off  the 
scum,  but  stir  it  down  as  it  rises.  When 
done  strain  through  a  sieve. 

This  is  not  given  as  the  most  econo- 
mical method  of  preparing  broth  for  com- 
mon family  purposes,  but  as  the  best, 
when  it  is  wanted  as  a  restorative  in  ill- 
ness, or  for  the  food  of  young  children. 

Eggs  in  Cakes. — In  making  cakes, 
whatever  eggs  are  to  be  used,  should  be 
added  after  all  the  other  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  mixed.  By  observing  this  rule, 
two  eggs  will  be  found  to  go  as  far  in  en- 
riching the  cake  and  making  it  light,  as 
three  would  do,  if  added  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  preparation. 

To  Scour  Boards. — Mix  together  one 
part  lime,  three  parts  common  sand,  and 
two  parts  soft  soap  ;  lay  a  little  of  this  on 
the  scrubbing  brush.  Afterwards  rinse 
thoroughly  and  dry  with  a  clean  coarse 
cloth.  This  will  keep  the  boards  a  good 
colour.  It  is  also  useful  in  keeping  away 
vermin.  For  that  object,  early  in  the 
spring,  beds  should  be  taken  down  and 
furniture  in  general  removed  and  exa- 
mined ;  bed-hangings  and  window-cur- 
tains, if  not  Avashed  should  be  shaken 
and  brushed  ;  and  the  joints  of  bedsteads, 
the  backs  of  drawers,  and  indeed,  every 
part  of  furniture  except  polished  maho- 
gany should  be  carefully  cleaned  with 
the  above  mixture,  or  with  equal  parts  of 
lime  and  soft  soap  without  any  sand.   In 
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old  houses,  where  there  are  holes  in  the 
boards  which  often  abound  with  vermin, 
after  scrubbing  in  as  far  as  the  brush  can 
reach,  a  thick  plaster  of  the  above  should 
be  spread  over  the  holes  and  covered  with 
paper.  When  these  things  are  timely  at- 
tended to,  and  combined  with  general 
cleanliness,  vermin  may  generally  be  kept 
away  even  in  crowded  cities. 

For  the  Sting  of  a  Wasp  or  Bee. — 
Spread  over  the  part  a  plaster  of  salad 
oil  and  common  salt  ;  if  oil  be  not  at 
hand,  the  salt  may  be  used  moistened  with 
water  or  vinegar — or  keep  the  part  con- 
stantly moist  with  a  rag  dipped  in  sal- vola- 
tile and  cold  water,  as  strong  as  can  be 
borne  without  raising  the  skin. 

To  Kill  Rats. — There  are  two  objec- 
tions to  the  common  mode  of  killing  rats 
by  laying  poison  for  them  ;  first,  the  dan- 
ger to  which  it  exposes  other  animals, 
and  even  human  beings  ;  second,  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  rats  having  partaken  of 
it  may  retire  to  their  holes  and  dying 
there,  cause  an  intolerable  stench.  The 
following  method  is  free  from  these  ob- 
jections, and  has  effectually  cleared  houses 
that  were  infested  with  those  destructive 
and  disagreeable  inmates. 


Oil  of  amber  and  ox  gall,  in  equal 
parts,  add  to  them  oatmeal  or  flour  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  paste,  which  divide  into 
little  balls  and  lay  them  in  the  middle  of 
a  room  which  rats  are  supposed  or  known 
to  visit.  Surround  the  balls  with  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  filled  with  water.  The  smell 
of  the  oil  will  be  sure  to  attract  the  rats, 
they  will  greedily  devour  the  balls,  and 
becoming  intolerably  thirsty,  will  drink 
till  they  die  on  the  spot. 

Polishing  Paste  for  Britannia  metal  ^ 
tins,  brasses,  and  coppers,  is  composed 
of  rotten  stone,  soft  soap,  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

The  stone  must  be  powdered  and  sifted 
through  a  muslin  or  hair  sieve  :  mix  with 
it  as  much  soft  soap  as  will  bring  it  to 
the  stiffness  of  putty :  to  about  half-a- 
pound  of  this,  add  two  ounces  of  oil  of 
turpentine.  It  may  be  made  up  in  balls, 
or  put  in  gallipots ;  it  will  soon  become  hard, 
and  will  keep  any  length  of  time.  Me- 
thod of  using — The  articles  to  be  polished 
should  be  perfectly  freed  from  grease  and 
dirt.  Moisten  a  little  of  the  paste  with 
water,  smear  it  over  the  metal,  then  rub 
briskly  with  dry  rag  or  Avash-leather,  and 
it  will  soon  bear  a  beautiful  polish. 


EURAL  AFFAIRS.— JUNE. 


Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden.— The  crops 
for  winter  use  of  the  several  kinds  of  brocoli, 
and  others  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  will  require  to 
be  finally  stationed  some  time  this  month.  A 
few  showers  will  be  of  great  benefit,  and  enable 
the  plants  to  support  the  change;  advantage 
should  also  be  taken  of  damp  weather  to  get  out 
the  main  crops  of  savoys,  kale,  brussels-sprouts, 
and  other  thnigs  of  like  nature.  It  is  often  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  find  space  for  all  that  are 
to  be  transplanted,  but  as  the  winter  supply  de- 
pends upon  what  is  planted  now,  we  must  get  a 
second  crop  between  the  rows,  of  such  as  are 
likely  to  come  off  the  ground  soon.  The  earlier 
peas  and  beans, or  potatos,  may  have  any  of  the 
before-named  vegetables  set  between  their  rows; 
the  ground  is  thus  made  useful,  and  the  recently 
moved  plants  receive  the  benefit  of  shade  from 
their  neighbours :  the  latter,  however,  must  be 
taken  away  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  the  succeed- 
ing crop  be  injured.  If  the  ground  be  poor,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  dig  a  trench  where  the  row  of 
brocoli,  &c.,  is  to  stand,  and  turn  into  the  bottom 
of  it  a  good  layer  of  dung.  The  plants  are  then 
stationed  in  the  trench,  and  the  earth  thrown 
out  may  be  drawn  to  them  at  the  future  hoeings. 
In  the  same  way,  more  celery  should  now  be 
planted  out,  or  to  save  room ;  make  beds  two  or 
three  feet  wide,  and  place  the  celery  in  rows 
one  foot  apart ;  there  is  a  little  more  trouble  in 
earthing  them  up  in  this  way,  but  near  a  third 
of  the  space  that  would  be  occupied  with  the 
same  number  in  single  lines,  is  saved.  Sow 
peas  and  French  beans,  so  as  to  keep  the  crops 


coming  on  regularly  one  after  the  other,  select- 
ing for  them  a  cool  shaded  part  of  the  garden, 
as  the  beans  are  very  subject  to  attacks  of 
the  red  spider,  when  growing  on  hot  dry  land : 
the  growth  will  be  forw^arded  several  days,  if 
the  seed  be  soaked  in  water  for  a  day  before  sow- 
ing. Plant  out  the  remainder  of  the  spring-sown 
cauliflowers  and  cabbages.  Sow  lettuce,  endive, 
spinach,  turnips,  turnip-radishes,  celery  for  late 
crops,  turnips,  cucumbers  on  ridges  for  pickling, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  cabbage  for  early  winter  use. 
Put  stakes  to  scarlet-runners,  and  stick  ad- 
vancing crops  of  peas ;  keep  the  hoe  continually 
going  between  growing  crops  of  all  kinds,  it 
not  only  destroys  weeds  but  assists  the  plants, 
rendering  water  less  necessary.  The  beds  of 
onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  other  close  crops, 
must  be  finally  thinned  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
leaving  the  first  from  six  to  eight  inches  apart, 
rnd  the  latter  about  a  foot.  Continue  to  ridge 
out  cucumbers  as  they  get  two  rough  leaves, 
shade  and  water  them  at  first,  and  as  they  grow, 
peg  the  branches  down  to  the  bed.  Those  under 
hand-lights  will  require  more  space,  to  afford 
which,  lift  the  glasses  and  draw  the  runners  out. 
Earth  up  potatos,  early  celery,  and  cauliflowers, 
a  few  of  the  best  of  the  last-named  may  be 
marked  for  seed.  Water  seed-beds  and  trans- 
plantings  every  evening  in  dry  weather. 

Among  the  trained  fruit  trees  there  is  much 
to  do  this  month;  the  summer  pruning  is  'most 
important,  and  must  be  well  attended  to. 
Peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots  bear  their  fruit 
upon  one  year  old  wood,  a  sufficiency  should 
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therefore  be  laid  in  for  bearing  next  year ;  lead- 
ing shoots,  and  well-placed  moderately  strong 
lateral,  or  side  branches,  must  be  carefully  pre- 
served, allowing  them  to  grow  all  summer  with- 
out cutting;  ill-placed,  foreriglit,  weak,  or  very 
strong  shoots  are  to  be  taken  completely  out. 
Where  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  tree,  and  a  very 
strong  shoot  is  near,  the  shoot  may  be  cut  back 
to  within  three  or  four  joints  of  its  base  ;  it  will 
then  throw  out  several  branches  to  fill  the  space. 
Apples,  i)lums,  pears,  and  cherries,  bear  upon 
what  are  called  spurs  ;  the  young  wood  that  is 
not  wanted  to  fill  the  wall  should  therefore  be 
cut  so  as  to  leave  a  few  of  the  bottom  eyes,  these 
will  push  forward  the  short  branches  which  form 
fruit  spurs:  the  same  treatment  is  found  to  suc- 
ceed with  currants.  Vines  are  trained  on  two 
systems ;  by  one,  the  tree  is  kept  full  of  young 
branches,  running  from  the  bottom  upwards; 
and  in  the  other,  they  are  cut  away,  the  crop  of 
fruit  being  obtained  Irom  spurs.  If  the  first  be 
followed,  the  proper  number  of  strong  branches 
springing  from  near  the  bottom,  must  be  first 
selected  and  nailed  in,  for  their  whole  length, 
whether  they  have  fruit  upon  them  or  not,  and 
the  remainder  should  be  slopped  one  joint  be- 
yond the  fruit.  By  the  spurring  system  all  are 
stopped  a  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  leaving  only 
the  leading  shoots  to  extend  the  tree.  For  dwarf 
plants  against  low  walls  the  first  mode  is  pre- 
lerable,  because  they  are  kept  thinner  in  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  all  the  old  wood  at 
each  winter  pruning:  every  branch  preserved, 
should  be  a  foot-and-a-half  from  the  one  next  to 
it.  Strawberries  will  require  plenty  of  water  in 
dry  weather.  To  prevent  evaporation,  and  keep 
the  fruit  clean,  straw  or  flat  tiles  should  be  laid 
round  the  plants.  Newly-planted  trees  will 
also  want  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  and  where 
caterpillars  are  doing  injury,  children  should  be 
set  to  pick  them  off. 

Flower  Garden.— Without  particular  neat- 
ness in  the  spot  devoted  to  flowers,  its  intended 
effect  is  destroyed.  Neatness  is  something  more 
than  the  mere  raking  of  borders,  and  sweeping 
of  paths  ;  it  is  wanted  in  tying,  trimming,  and 
training  the  plants,  and  is  to  be  seen  even  in  the 
sticks  employed,  for  a  handsome  plant  may 
easily  become  an  eyesore,  if  fastened  in  a  bunch 
to  an  ugly  disproportionate  stake.  A  little  atten- 
tion at  the  beginning  to  these  matters,  soon  in- 
duces a  habit  that  will  not  allow  an  unsightly 
object  to  remain.  As  all  summer-flowering 
plants  may  now  be  placed  in  the  open  ground, 
the  beds  and  borders  should  be  completely  filled 
by  the  middle  of  the  month:  in  arranging  the 
plants,  be  careful  to  place  the  tallest  and  most 
rapid  growers  towards  the  farther  side,  and  let 
each  plant  or  group  stand  so  as  to  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly from  the  next.  In  giving  water  to  newly- 
stationed  things,  give  them  a  thorough  soaking 
and  leave  them  to  dry  again.  If  dahlias  throw 
up  more  than  one  stem,  remove  the  weaker,  and 
fasten  the  strongest  to  a  stake.  Take  up  tulips 
and  other  bulbs  whose  leaves  are  withering:  dry 
the  roots  in  the  shade.  Propagate  pinks,  pan- 
sies,  double  rockets,  wallflowers,  &c.,  by  cuttings 
under  a  handglass.  Picotees  aiid  carnations  re- 
quire plenty  of  water,  their  opening  llowers 
should  be  guarded  from  rain  and  strong  sun- 
light. Keep  the  auriculas  in  a  shaded  place, 
and  moderately  moist.  Finish  transplanting 
annirals  of  all  sorts :  a  few  of  the  free  flowering 
kinds  may  be  sown  to  bloom  late  in  autumn. 
Stocks,  asters,  marigolds,  and  similar  plants, 
should  have  a  warm  position ;  the  ground  can- 
not be  too  rich  for  them.  Keep  a  constant 
watch  for  insects,  especially  on  the  rose-trees : 
clip  hedges  as  they  require. 

Window  Plants.— From  this  time  forward 


till  the  middle  of  September,  plants  in  pots  may 
be  placed  out  of  doors  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  better 
in  the  open  air,  than  in  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  a  room.  Except  in  stormy  seasons,  they  may 
stand  out  night  and  day,  in  some  slightly-shel- 
tered spot.  As  a  precaution  against  the  effects 
of  strong  sun-light,  it  is  advisable  to  place  the 
pots  in  which  the  ])lants  grow,  into  others  a  size 
or  two  larger,  and  fill  the  space  between  them 
with  moss  ;  for  many  plants,  having  slender 
fibrous  roots,  are  easily  injured  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  scorching  them  through  the  pot.  Such 
as  stand  upon  the  ground  should  have  a  thick 
layer  of  ashes  spread  for  them,  to  prevent  worms 
from  creeping  in :  wash  their  leaves  frequently 
with  clean  water,  and  remove  insects.  When 
any  portion  of  the  collection  is  kept  in-doors,  a 
window  facing  the  north  or  west  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  plenty  of  air  must  be  admitted.  As 
soon  as  geraniums  have  done  flowering,  they 
should  be  cut  down,  repotted,  and  the  tops 
struck  to  form  plants  for  next  year.  This  is  a 
good  time  to  propagate  nearly  all  kinds  of  pot- 
plants,  most  of  them  strike  with  freedom  on  a 
warm  border  in  sandy  soil,  covered  with  a  glass, 
and  kept  moderately  watered.  Myrtles  and 
some  other  hard- wooded  plants,  may  be  struck 
by  placing  the  cuttings  for  about  half  their 
length,  into  a  phial  filled  wifh  water.  Seeds 
must  be  sown  in  light  earth,  as  soon  as  they  are 
thoroughly  ripe. 

The  Onion. — Disappointment  being  frequent 
in  this  crop,  from  the  plants  running  up  without 
forming  bulbs,  or  becoming  thick-necked,  it  may 
be  well  to  inquire  into  the  probable  cau'^es  of 
such  malformations,  and  if  possible,  be  prepared 
with  a  remedy.  The  onion  in  its  natural  state  is 
i-epresented  as  destitute  of  the  swollen  or  bul- 
bous part  for  which  it  is  cultivated,  and  closely 
resembling  the  leek  in  appearance  ;  this  asser- 
tion rests  only  on  the  fact  of  such  a  form  being 
most  common  when  the  plants  are  neglected, 
for  wild  onions  are  not  known.  Coupling,  how- 
ever, the  fact  with  the  theoretical  notion  founded 
upon  it,  we  may  readily  infer  the  inclination  to 
degenerate,  or  go  back  to  the  straight  leek-like 
form,  so  much  dreaded  by  onion-growers  ;  and, 
as  the  same  thing  is  constantly  occurring  with 
other  highly-cultivated  roots,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  a  great  probability  exists  of  the 
quality  of  the  seed  being  concerned.  Those  who 
desire  to  raise  good  seed  of  any  kind,  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  save  from  only  the  very  best  plants, 
a  rule  which  holds  with  equal  force  in  all  cases; 
but  it  may  happen  from  circumstances  which 
need  not  be  explained,  that  large  onions  arc  not 
planted  for  seeding,  smaller  and  inferior  roots 
being  substituted,  the  produce  of  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  likely  to  be  thick-necked;  here, 
then,  we  have  a  probable  cause  of  the  loss  com- 
plained of.  Another  reason,  about  which  not 
the  slightest  doubt  exists,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
manner  of  hoeing  the  crops  when  thinning  the 
plants  or  destroying  weeds ;  if  in  the  course  of 
that  operation  the  earth  is  drawn  up  the  stems 
of  those  left  to  form  the  crop,  a  great  portion 
will  be  found  to  fail.  Sowing  when  the  land  is 
wet  is  another  fruitful  source  of  evil ;  the  drills 
are  then  unevenly  made,  and  when  raked  over, 
their  irregularity  is  increased,  part  being  filled 
with  large  clod's,  and  the  rest  left  without  co- 
vering; the  seed  buried  beneath  the  extra  depth 
of  soil,  probably  perishes,  or  that  which  may 
grow,  having  to  ascend  through  so  much  earth, 
is  blanched  and  weak,  and  quite  unable  to  form 
bulbs. 

The  preventive  measures  are :  first,  grow  your 
seed,  from  the  very  best  roots  of  the  previous 
season's  growth  ;  second,  sow  it  only  when  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  to  bear  raking  with  faci- 
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lity,  and  in  very  shallow  drills ;  third,  thin  the 
plants  with  a  knife  instead  of  the  hoe;  a  little 
practice  will  make  it  the  handier  tool,  and  the 
woik  is  done  more  eilectually,  because  it  reaches 
to  tiie  bottom  of  the  stems  ;  those  cut  out  with 
the  hoe,  it  is  well  known,  frequently  spring  up 
agJiin,  from  the  roots  and  base  of  the  stem  being 
left  in  the  ground  ;  this  cannot  happen  when 
the  kniie  is  properly  used.  For  cleaning  the 
beds,  trust  chietly  to  hand- weeding,  loosening 
the  soil  afterwards  with  a  knife.  Fourthly, 
when  the  plants  have  grown  to  the  thickness  of 
a  finger  twist  their  necks,  bending  them  all 
dowiiwards ;  this  checks  the  rising  of  the  sap 
beyond  the  part  which  should  become  the  fu- 
ture bulb.  Where  great  quantities  are  grown, 
this  operation  is  most  readily  performed  bypass- 
ing a  pole  over  them  with  sufficient  force  to 
bend  the  stems  close  to  the  ground, 
cows. 

A  good  cow  is  a  fortune  to  a  poor  man,  and  an 
object  of  necessity  to  the  rich.  Good  cows,  how- 
ever, are  soon  spoiled  by  mismanagement;  the 
following  rules  for  their  treatment,  by  one  who 
has  had  the  care  of  large  numbers,  with  more 
than  ordinary  success,  will  be  useful,  and  may 
be  depended  on.  It  is,  unfortunately,  a  common 
practice  to  feed  very  highly  a  month  before 
calving,  with  a  view  to  make  fat,  so  that,  as  it 
is  argued,  if  a  failure  happen  then,  the  animal 
may  serve  for  the  butcher.  A  great  many  do 
find  their  way  to  the  dealers  in  inferior  meat, 
entirely  through  such  treatment,  and  at  a  sacri- 
iice  of  two-thirds  their  value,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  disgraceful  character  of  such  a  proceedmg. 
-For  six  weeks  before  the  expected  time  of 
calving,  the  cow  should  be  confined  to  low  diet, 
hay  or  oat  straw  in  moderate  quantities,  but 
nothing  stronger :  this  prevents  the  necessity  of 
bleeding  too  frequently  resorted  to,  and  renders 
inflammation  or  miJk  fever  less  likely.  Let  the 
animal  have  plenty  of  room  to  lie  down  at  ease, 
and  be  very  careful  to  keep  out  dogs,  or  any 
thing  that  may  frighten  or  disturb  her.  A  litt.e 
experience  will  soon  enable  any  one  to  tell  the 
time  of  birth  within  a  few  hours:  assistance 
should  then  be  at  hand  to  be  given  if  necessary. 
Soon  afterwards  it  is  advisable  to  milk  the  cow, 
and  give  her  the  milk  to  drink  mixed  with  a 
little  water,  to  be  followed  by  a  warm  bran 
mash.  Watch  for  a  few  hours  to  take  away  the 
uterine  cleansing,  for  if  left  to  herself  she  will 
swallow  it,  often  with  injurious  consequences. 
On  the  day  following,  give  her  a  drink  procured 
from  the  farrier,  and  repeat  it  at  least  once  more 
at  the  end  of  a  week :  keep  her  warm  and  com- 
fortable upon  moderate  diet,  increasing  the  sup- 
ply very  gradually,  if  all  is  well,  so  as  to  resume 
the  usual  quantity  in  about  ten  days.  Should 
costiveness  or  stoppage  of  any  kind  occur,  give 
a  quarter-of-a-pound  of  Epsom  salts ;  the  usual 
dose  is  half-a-pound,but  this  is  too  much  for  any 
but  the  lai'gest  and  strongest  cows. 

It  sometimes  happens,  from  a  cross  birth  or 
other  causes,  that  a  considerable  straining  is  ob- 
servable immediately  afterwards:  this  may  be 
relieved  by  tying  a  halter  moderately  tight 
round  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  should  the 
animal  continue  in"*  pain,  or  appear  ill,  prepare  a 
pail  (2  galls.)  of  gruel,  made  in  the  usual  way 
with  oatmeal,  in  which  mix  hall-a- pound  of  trea- 
cle, 2  ozs.  fenugreek,  2  ozs.  ground  gingei',  and  a 
quart  of  old  ale  ;  give  this  three  or  four  times, 
on  low  diet,  until  the  animal  recovers.  Swelled 
(lugs  are  often  troublesome:  they  may  be  re- 
duced by  fomenting  Avith  water  and  bran,  as 
liot  as  can  be  borne,  and  rubbing  hard  and  con- 
tinuously without  sparing  the  labour :  the  result 
is  certain,  and  a  doctor's  bill  may  thus  be  saved. 
Cracked  or  chapped  teats  and  bag  are  by  no 
means  unfrequent,  either  from  the  calf's  biting, 


or  the  effects  of  weather.  In  this  case  rub 
elder  ointment  or  grease  upon  them,  and  in 
windy  cold  days,  wipe  them  perfectly  dry 
before  turning  the  cow  out ;  the  calf  in  sucking 
makes  them  wet,  and  this  is  the  principal  cause 
of  cracking.  For  three  or  four  days  after 
calving,  the  water  given  for  drink  should  be 
slightly  warmed,  and  after  recovery  allow  a 
more  generous  diet,  one  oil  cake  a-day  is  of 
great  benefit,  enriching  the  milk,  and  acting  as  a 
gentle  tonic  medicine,  it  may  be  continued  until 
the  cow  becomes  dry  again.  Calving  takes  place 
at  the  ninth  month  ;  if  the  milk  does  not  dry 
up  naturally,  it  must  be  made  to  do  so  by  milk- 
ing only  once  a  day,  av hen  within  six  weeks  of 
the  time,  and  if  possible  cease  altogether  a  month 
before. 

In  the  ordinary  feeding  of  milch  cows  when 
at  grass,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  them  constant 
access  to  an  armful  of  hay,  which  prevents 
scouring,  and  especially  at  an  early  part  of  the 
season:  in  winter  half  a  bushel  of  mangel-wur- 
zel, or  Swedish  turnips,  with  a  few  brewers' 
grains,  bran  or  chaff,  and  hay  at  pleasure,  toge- 
ther with  the  single  oil-cake,  may  be  regarded 
as  good  living.  A  greater  quantity  of  mangel- 
wurzel  is  not  desirable,  as  the  milk  produced, 
though  increased  in  quantity, is  poor  and  watery. 
Both  the  above-named  roots  are  to  be  chopped 
up  before  being  given  to  the  cows,  and  vvlrile 
the  animals  are  eating,  it  is  highly  necessary 
that  some  person  should  be  near,  as  they  are 
liable  to  choke  themselves  by  swallowing  the 
pieces  whole.  Every  cow-house  ought  to  be 
provided  with  a  choking-rope,  that  is,  a  rope 
bound  round  with  leather  to  stiffen  it :  this  is 
to  be  thrust  down  the  throat  to  remove  the  ob- 
struction, or  if  such  a  thing  is  not  at  hand,  a 
flexible  whip-handle  may  be  used.  During 
stall-feeding  avoid  an  excess  of  green  clover  or 
tares,  especially  the  latter,  on  which  cows 
speedily  become  blown,  one  of  the  most  dange- 
rous things  which  can  happen  to  them  ;  it  is  soon 
known  by  the  swelling  of  the  stomach  and  the 
uneasiness  of  the  poor  animal.  Immediate  mea- 
sures of  relief  must  be  adopted  ;  above  all  things 
keep  the  cow  <  n  her  legs,  either  walking  or  run- 
ning ;  should  she  lie  down  in  this  state  she  will 
never  rise  again.  Apply  at  once  to  a  farrier,  or 
if  time  be  wanting,  get  a  green  branch  of  elder, 
put  it  crosswise  in  the  cow's  mouth,  and  tie  the 
ends  fast  to  her  horns;  this  is  of  so  bitter  a  taste 
as  to  excite  coughing,  which  geneially  brings  on 
a  relaxation  of  the  bowels.  Stoppages  in  the 
urinary  passages  are  dangerous,  but  may  gene- 
rally be  cured  by  a  dose  of  a  gill  and-a-half  of 
common  turpentine.  This  affects  cows  very 
considerably,  and  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
their  milk  is  useless.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
remedies  above-named  are  all  proved,  and  not 
likely  to  cause  mischief,  it  is  always  advisable 
on  the  part  of  a  beginner,  to  have  advice  in  time, 
for  although  the  expense  may  be  great,  the  loss 
of  the  animal  will  be  greater. 

In  the  ordinary  management  of  cows,  use 
gentle  treatment  at  all  times.  Keep  them  clean, 
and  let  their  house  be  well  aired,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  utensils,  provide  a  horn  or  tin 
bottle  for  administering  medicine.  It  is  fre- 
quently wanted  where  a  number  of  animals  are 
kept,  and  to  use  glass  bottles  is  dangerous. 
As  to  sorts,  perhaps  there  is  none  more  tho- 
roughly useful  than  the  half-bred  Alderney; 
they  are  hardy,  and  their  milk  is  excellent.  Jf 
quantity  both  of  milk  and  flesh  be  required, 
without  particular  regard  to  anything  else,  the 
York  cow  is  to  be  preferred ;  the  Hereford  and 
Devonshire  cows  are  also  good :  but  the  Dutch 
and  piue  Alderney  are  too  tender  for  our  cli- 
mate, and  the  Welsh  and  Irish  are  not  wortlx 
having. 
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VARIETIES. 


Cottage  Comforts.— There  is  a  book  bearing 
this  title,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware.  Its 
contents  relate  to  the  entire  economy  of  cottage 
life.  It  is  about  cooking,  clothing,  brewing, 
baking,  washing,  gardening,  cow-keeping,  pigs 
and  poultry,  cottages,  furniture,  income  and 
expenditure,  and  a  hundred  other  subjects,  all 
treated  in  a  most  sensible  and  practical  manner. 
No  young  couple  ought  to  commence  house- 
keeping, without  possessing  themselves  of  this 
excellent  nraiiual,  and  studying  and  practising 
the  admirable  advice  it  affords.  Its  author  is 
an  esteemed  and  frequent  contributor  to  the 
pages  of  the  Family  Economist. 

fetNGiNG  AT  Work.— Give  us,  O  give  us  the 
man  who  sings  at  his  work !  Be  his  occupation 
what  it  may,  he  is  equal  to  any  of  those  who 
follow  the  same  pursuit  in  silent  sullenness.  He 
will  do  more  in  the  same  time — he  will  do  it 
better — he  will  persevere  longer.  One  is  scarcely 
sensible  of  fatigue  whilst  he  marches  to  music. 
The  very  stars  are  said  to  make  harmony  as  they 
revolve  in  their  spheres.  Wondrous  is  the 
strength  of  cheerfulness — altogether  past  calcu- 
lation its  powers  of  endurance.  Efforts  to  be 
permanently  useful,  must  be  uniformly  joyous 
— a  spirit  all  sunshine — graceful  from  very  glad- 
ness—beautiful because  bright.  —  Newspaper 
paragraph. 

The  Heating  of  Beb-rooms.— Rooms,  and 
especially  sleeping-rooms,  should  on  no  account 
be  unduly  heated.  The  effect  of  this  in  rarefy- 
ing the  air,  has  been  mentioned;  but, moreover, 
the  system  of  the  occupant  becomes  heated,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  skin  excited, — and  the  result 
is,  either  an  excessive  secretion  from  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  consequent  and  probable  inju- 
rious exhaustion,  or  a  hot,  dry  and  feverish  skin, 
— and  the  farther  consequence  is,  increased  ac- 
tion of  the  organs  of  circulation,  undue  fulness 
of  the  vessels,  and  undue  pressure  on  the  nerv- 
ous system,  with  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
sleep  either  lethargic  and  unrefreshing,  or  dis- 
turbed and  interrupted  by  the  general  excita- 
bility of  the  system.  Such  effects  of  an  over- 
heated atmosphere  on  the  bodily  conditions,  are 
sufficiently  familiar.  Even  in  the  sitting-room, 
although  for  obvious  reasons  it  is  less  marked  in 
its  degree,  an  overheated  atmosphere  commonly 
induces  a  perceptible  sense  of  oppression  in 
breathing,  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  drowsiness 
and  torpor,  which,  if  not  relieved,  is  either  fol- 
lowed by  a  deep  and  heavy  sleep,  or  by  restless- 
ness and  nervous  irritability,  to  be  succeeded 
by  languor  and  exhaustion.  Such  effects  must 
be  familiar  to  all  who  have  ever  occupied  an 
unduly  heated  room.  The  air  of  the  bed-room 
ought,  then,  to  be  kept  at  as  low  a  temperature 
as  is  consistent  with  the  feelings  and  the  health; 
and  means  ought  always  to  be  in  operation,  by 
which  a  constant  and  sufficient  change  of  air 
may  be  secured.  In  some  cases,  the  open  fire- 
place, whether  with  a  fire  in  the  grate  or  with- 
out one,  may  be  sufficient  to  attain  this  end: 
and  in  other  cases,  the  partial  opening  of  a  win- 
dow at  the  top,  or  a  circular  ventilator  in  one  of 
the  window-panes  if  necessary. 

Respiration.— When  the  function  of  respi- 
ration is  calmly  and  naturally  performed,  there 
are  18  respirations  in  a  minute,  consequently 
1080  in  an  hour,  or  25,020  in  24  hours.  By  each 
respiration  one  pint  of  air  is  sent  into  the  lungs, 
and  consequently,  in  one  minute  18  pints,  in  one 
hour  upwards  of  two  hogsheads,  and  in  24  hours 
upwards  of  57  hogsheads.  In  the  usual  degree 
of  health,  there  are  72  pulsations  of  the  heart  in 


one  minute;  by  every  pulsation  of  the  heart 
there  are  sent  to  the  lungs  two  ounces  of 
blood,  consequently,  in  one  minute  146  ounces, 
being  within  18  cubic  inches,  exactly  one  im- 
perial gallon  ;  in  one  hour  nearly  450  pints,  or 
upwards  of  one  hhd.;  and  in  24  hours  nearly 
11,000  pints,  or  upwards  of  24  hhds.  One  circuit 
of  the  system  is  performed  by  the  blood  in  160 
seconds,  consequently,  450  circuits  in  24  hours; 
so  that  there  are  three  complete  circuits  of  the 
blood  through  the  human  system  in  every  eight 
minutes  of  time.  The  evident  purpose,  there- 
fore, of  this  delicate  and  complex  structure  and 
its  wonderful  action,  which  we  have  been  des- 
cribing, is  to  aerate  the  blood — to  effect  its  com- 
plete ventilation. —  TaiVs  Magazine. 

Bad  Smells  prevented. — Mr.  Young,  a 
Manchester  chemist,  has  discovered  a  new  agent 
for  removing  the  offensive  smell  of  cesspools,  &c., 
consisting  principally  of  a  waste  product  fr©m  the 
manufacture  of  chlorine. 

A  DruiNkard's  Daughter  came  home  frorri 
school  crying  one  day,  and  the  father  asked  her 
what  she  was  crying  for;  she  said  she  did  not 
like  to  tell  him.  *  Oh  yes,  tell  me,  I  must  know 
what  ails  you.  Are  you  sick?'  No,  father, 
but  the  girls  call  me  a  drunkard's  daughter, 
and  laugh  at  me,  and  I  can^t  help  crying. 
It  was  too  much  for  the  poor  father;  he  went 
with  his  child  to  the  next  temperance  meeting, 
signed  the  pledge,  and  got  drunk  no  more. 

"The  Great  Snow-storm  of  1620.— The 
snow  fell  during  13  days  and  nights  with  very 
little  intermission,  accompanied  with  great  cold 
and  a  keen  biting  wind.  About  the  fifth  and 
sixth  days  the  young  sheep  fell  into  a  torpid  state 
and  died,  and  about  the  ninth  and  tenth  days  the 
shepherds  began  to  build  up  large  semi-circular 
walls  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  afford  some  shelter 
for  the  living;  but  the  protection  was  of  little 
service.  Impelled  by  hunger,  the  sheep  were  fre- 
quently seen  tearing  at  one  another's  wool  with 
their  teeth.  On  the  14th  day  there  was,  on  many 
a  high-lying  farm,  not  a  survivor  of  extensive 
flocks  to  be  found.  Large  misshapen  walls  of 
dead  surrounding  a  small  prostrate  group,  like- 
wise dead  and  stiffly  frozen  in  their  lairs,  met 
the  eye  of  the  forlorn  shepherd  and  his  master. 
Of  vip wards  of  20,000  sheep  maintained  in  the 
extensive  pastoral  district  of  Eskdale  Moor, 
only  about  45  were  left  alive.  —  Gallery  of 
Nature. 

Evils  of  habitual  Novel-Reading.— 
It  cannot  but  be  injurious  that  the  human  mind 
should  never  be  called  into  effort.  The  habit 
of  receiving  pleasure  without  any  exertion  of 
thought  by  the  mere  excitement  of  curiosity 
and  sensibility,  may  be  jnstly  ranked  among 
the  worst  efiects  of  habitual  novel  reading. 
Those  who  confine  their  reading  to  such  books, 
dwarf  their  own  faculties,  and  finally  reduce 
their  understandings  to  a  deplorable  imbecility. 
Like  idle  morning  visitors,  the  brisk  and  breath- 
less periods  hurry  in  and  hurry  off  in  quick  and 
profitless  succession,  each  indeed,  for  the  mo- 
ments of  its  stay  prevents  the  pain  of  vacancy, 
while  it  indulges  the  love  of  sloth  ;  but,  alto- 
gether, they  leave  the  mistress  of  the  house  (the 
soul  I  mean)  flat  and  exhausted,  incapable  of 
attending  to  their  own  concerns,  and  unfitted  for 
the  conversation  of^more  rational  guests. — S.  T. 
Coleridge, 

May  we  consider  Teach  night  as  the  tomb  of 
the  departed  day,  and,  seriously  leaning  over  it, 
read  the  inscription  written  by  conscience,  of  its 
character  and  e-xxU-^FosUr^ 
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SAVING  AND  SPENDING. 

Take  care  of  the  Pence,  is  a  saying  almost  as  old  as  the  hills,  and 
a  useful  old  saying  it  is.  What  matters  a  few  pence,  many  will  be  ready 
to  exclaim,  a  penny  is  never  missed.  But  pennies  do  matter  a  great  deal 
for  all  that.  Pounds  grow  out  of  pence  as  certainly  as  corn  and  cabbages 
groTv  from  seed  :  hence  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of  the  pence  ;  pounds 
it  is  said  can  take  care  of  themselves.  What  is  the  good  of  saving  1 
others  will  ask,  there  is  not  much  profit  in  saving  pennies.  Labourer^ 
blacksmith,  cottonspinner,  ploughman,  whoever  you  may  be,  we  can  tell 
you  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  profit  in  saving  pence.  Perhaps  you 
smoke — perhaps  you  put  faith  in  the  silly  notion  that  drinking  beer 
makes  you  strong — some  day  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  think  for  your- 
selves in  these  matters,  and  then  you  will  wonder  how  you  could  ever 
have  had  such  a  belief.  Meantime,  try  if  you  cannot  save  a  penny  a  day 
out  of  your  smoking  and  drinking  :  twelve  of  these  pennies  will  make  a 
shilling,  and  if  you  keep  on  saving  for  a  year  you  will  have  six-and- 
twcnty  shillings.  A  nice  little  sum  this  :  much  better  to  have  six- 
and-twenty  shillings  in  your  pocket,  than  to  have  puffed  them  away  in 
stinking  smoke,  or  to  have  poured  them  down  the  greedy  sink  of  drunk- 
enness. 

Now  when  a  man  has  got  six-and-twenty  shillings,  or  a  larger  or 
smaller  sum,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  must  do  something  with  it,  and  he 
can  do  himself  a  great  deal  of  good.  Two-pence  a  week  paid  into  a 
Friendly  Society,  if  you  are  about  thirty  years  of  age,  will  secure  five 
shillings  a  week  allowance  in  case  of  sickness  :  for  sixpence  a  week  you 
would  have  fifteen  shillings.  Or  if  you  begin  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
pa}'  in  sixpence  a  week,  you  will  get  half-a-crown  a  week  when  you  are 
fifty,  regularly,  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  without  any  further  payments. 
Or  if  you  are  married,  and  your  first  child  is  just  born,  you  can  make 
sure  of  twenty-five  pounds  for  that  child  when  he  is  eighteen  j^ears  old, 
by  beuinning  to  pay  sixpence  a  week  now.  You  can  do  the  same  for  all 
your  children,  one  after  the  other  if  you  wish,  or  you  may  secure  different 
benefits  by  larger  or  smaller  payments  than  those  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, 'Ihree  farthings  a  week  only,  commenced  at  birth  will  secure 
five  pounds  for  your  child  when  he  is  twent^'-one,  and  for  three-pence 
three-farthings  you  may  have  twenty-five  pounds. 

Here  we  have  given  very  good  reasons  why  you  ought  to  take  care  of 
the  pence,  is  it  not  a  great  comfort  to  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a  cer- 
tainty, however  tmall,  in  cane  of  trouble  or  illness :  five  shiliings  a  week 
coming  in  steadily  will  get  a  good  many  comforts  for  a  man  when  laid  up 
by  sickness.  And  supposing  he  may  never  want  it  himself,  is  it  not  a 
pleasure  for  him  to  think  that  his  children  will  get  it.  We  don't  much 
like  the  thought  that  our  children  should  have  to  struggle  so  hard  as  we 
have  done,  w^e  would  rather  see  them  get  on,  and  be  prosperous,  respect- 
able, and  useful  :  Take  care  of  the  Pence. 

A  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  care  of  the  pence,  will  not  be 
likely  to  spend  his  money  wasteful ly  ;  if  he  has  no  use  for  a  thing  he 
does  not  buv  it ;  he  buys  only  w^iat  he  wants,  and  by  waitin"*  a  little  he 
nas  lound  out  that  he  really  does  want  the  thing  he  buys.  No  one  need 
be  at  a  loss  as  to  what  he  shall  do  v>'ith  his  savings  ;  as  soon  as  he  has  got 
a  shilling  he  can  put  it  in  the  savings'  bank,  where  it  will  be  quite  safe^ 
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and  as  soon  as  he  has  a  poiinci,  the  hank  will  pay  him  interest  upon  it. 
Money  hcgets  mone3^ ;  so  that  little  hy  little  a  man  may  save  enough  to 
keep  liimself  from  want,  or  from  heing  a  hurden  to  his  friends. 

It  is  a  very  good  thing  that  there  are  places  and  persons  to  save  money 
for  tliose  who  don't  know  how  to  save  for  themselves,  and  to  find  the 
means  of  paying  those  who  are  willing  to  work.  When  a  man  has  once 
got  a  little  sum  put  l)y,  he  tries  to  have  it  carefully  kept,  and  he  would 
think  it  very  wrong  if  any  one  were  to  steal  or  lose  it.  And  yet  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  men  looking  on  their  masters  as  tyrants  and 
enemies.  How  often  do  we  liear  of  machinery  being  broken,  or  property 
destroyed  by  workmen  to  spite  their  masters  !  These  shortsighted  people 
however  only  spite  tliemselves  :  if  the  masters  had  not  saved,  there  would 
be  no  money  to  pay  the  workmen  ;  and  if  a  machine  is  broken  for  mis- 
chief, it  is  just  the  same  as  throwing  so  many  sovereigns  into  the  sea. 
^Nearly  all  the  masters  in  England  have  worked  their  way  up  from  small 
beginnings,  they  saw  there  was  a  chance  and  they  made  the  most  of  it. 
They  did  not  waste  their  time  in  idle  clamour  or  noisy  speeches,  they 
knew  that  good  order  in  the  management  of  affairs  helps  the  savings ; 
that  a  beginning  however  small,  is  better  than  no  beginning  at  all  ;  and 
any  man  who  sticks  to  work,  and  takes  care  of  the  pence,  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  arriving  at  the  same  success. 


SUSAN  GRAINGER  ;  or,  TRUTH  AND  TEMPER. 


It  was  evening— an  evening  in  summer. 
A  breeze  murmured  gently,  very  gently, 
through  the  branches  of  an  aged  willow- 
tree  which  stood  in  the  garden  of  Simon 
Grainger,  yeoman.  Something  murmured 
softly  too  under  the  leaves:  a  vow  of 
love  was  passing  the  lips  of  John  x\rnold, 
and  it  was  making  delicious  music  in 
the  ear,  and  in  the  heart  too,  of  Susan 
Grainger,  old  Simon  and  his  wife's  only 
child. 

The  sun  had  dipped  under  the  western 
horizon,  towards  which  the  lovers*  faces 
were  turned,  but  had  left  a  gorgeous  glare 
of  red  on  the  sk}',  and,  though  unseen, 
was  still  fringing  the  great  craggy  piles  of 
white  cloud  with  dazzling  radiance.  Susan 
felt  the  rapture  of  the  moment.  She  was 
young,  beautiful,  and  full  of  life  and  health. 
Nature  was  glad  and  glorious  without : 
she  was  happy  within. 

"  You  know,  John,"  she  said  gently, 
her  tone  and  manner  in  agreement  with 
her  character, — *'  you  know  that  I  love 
you !" 

They  had  sat,  hand  in  hand,  her  head 
having  drooped  on  his  shoulder,  gazing  on 
though  not  observing  the  gradual  mellow- 
ing of  the  last  fiiint  rays  into  the  imperfect 
darkness  of  a  July  night,  simply  experi- 


encing happiness  rather  than  thinking  of 
aught.     Susan  re-opened  her  lips  : 

"  I  may  take  it  for  granted  John,  dear, 
that  you  are  never,  never  again  to  run  the 
risk  of  bringing  yourself — now  us — into 
serious  trouble  and  disgrace.  You  know 
Avell  what  I  mean  :  you  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  these  sporting  people,  as 
^'■ou  call  them,  poachers  as  I  name  them. 
I  do  dislike  them  very  much  ;  I  feel  that 
they  are  idle  bad  people.  You  will  have 
done  with  dogs  and  guns  till  you  can  go 
a-shooting  lawfully  and  in  the  face  of  day 
— if  not  exactly  as  a  gentleman,  still  as 
an  honest  man.'' 

"  My  dearest  Susan  !" 

"  I  know  all  you  would  say,  John  ;  I 
have  often  heard  it  before.  My  wit  is 
but  a  woman's  wit,  and  the  law  may  be  a 
bad  one  as  you  say,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  till  the  law  be  altered  we  are  all 
bound  to  obey  it :  to  take  the  advantage 
of  its  protection  to  ourselves,  and  to  re- 
fuse to  yield  to  it  when  it  opposes  our 
wishes,  seems  to  me  inconsistent." 


"  Susan,  my  darling  !" 
"  You  are  not  2:oin2'  to 


argue  on  the 


are 
subject,  John.     Just  take,  for  this  once, 
my  word  for  it.  It's  against  the  conditions 
of  your  father's  lease  too.    I  would  have 
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my  dear  John  no  *  sportsman.*  I  have 
passed  many  a  sleepless  night,  John,  when 
I  had  no  right  to  speak  more  seriously  to 
vou  than  I  did  at  the  time.  'Now,  I  must 
be  more  exacting :  you  must  understand 
me,  and  yield  to  me,  in  this  matter, 
else " 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Arnold  ;  "  your- 
self in  one  scale,  and  such  a  trumpery 
stipulation  in  the  other" —  and  he  com- 
pleted the  sentence,  and  ratified  his  ac- 
quiescence with  a  kiss. 

"Aha!  you  are  pretty  ones  indeed  !" 
came  in  a  shrill  voice  from  up  the  garden 
walk,  and  almost  at  the  same  time,  the 
utterer  of  the  words  made  her  appearance 
— the  good  natured  and  aifectionate  Mrs. 
Grainger — "  Aha!  John  Arnold,  what  are 
you  saying  and  doing,  you  sad  rogue,  to 
our  Sue  at  this  time  o'  night  ?"  The 
good  woman  sat  down  b}'  her  child, 
patted  her  cheek,  and  kissed  her,  certain 
that  her  daughter  was  so  discreet  and 
good,  that  even  if  John  had  been  kissing 
her,  as  she  strongly  suspected,  there  must 
be  a  proper  reason  for  it. 

"  Well ;  come  into  supper,  naughty 
ones  V  cried  the  old  woman. 

"  You  promise,  John  ?"  asked  Susan 
seriously. 

"SuSvan,  I  do  I"  replied  John. 

She  kept  her  hand  in  his,  and  so  they 
walked  into  the  house  together.  John's 
eyes  shot  gay  sparks  of  triumph,  and 
Susan  exulted,  though  tranquilly.  Old 
Simon  and  his  wife  easily  divined  what 
the  state  of  things  was  :  and,  truth  to  say, 
they  were  not  sorry  ;  else,  the  young 
folks  might  not  have  had  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  "  making  it  up," 

John  Arnold  was  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer,  and  v/as  his  father^s  assistant  on 
the  farm.  He  was  light-hearted,  and 
somewhat  careless  in  his  disposition,  gen- 
erous and  fond  of  adventure.  He  was 
Avell  acquainted  with  practical  husbandry, 
and  was  active  and  indefatigable.  His 
person  was  such  as  Susan  might  indeed 
be  proud  of.  He  was  of  a  good  height 
and  of  fair  proportions  ;  and  he  had 
strength,  health,  and  good  looks. 

As  Simon  parted  from  John  at  the  end 
of  the  lane  that  night,  the  old  man,  with 
brimful  eyes  and  a  full  heart,  could  not 
iielp  relieving  his  feelings  with  a  "  bless 
you,  my  boy — I  could  ha'  told  ye  be- 
fore an'  it  had  been  becoming,  but  I  tell 


ye  now,  that  ye  could  not  ha*  gotten  u 

better  wife  than  our  Sue  will  prove  to 

you — 'tis  a  good  honest  daughter,  John, 

that  makes  a  good  honest  wife — and  it's 

saying  no  harm  to  you,  my  lad.  to  say 

may  ye  be  worthy  of  her !" 

>Ss  *  *  * 

John's  father's  farm  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  hamlet,  and  John,  from  his 
boyhood,  had  been  a  great  favourite  with 
the  shoemaker  and  his  sons,  the  butcher 
and  his  apprentice,  the  saddler  and  his 
man,  and  the  village  "  snip."  Now 
many  of  the  villagers  entertained,  what 
the  neighbouring  landlords  considered  as 
nothing  less  than  loose,  dangerous,  and 
revolutionary  notions  about  the  right  to 
kill  game.  It  was  an  excitement,  vary- 
ing the  monotony  of  their  lives,  and  agree- 
able to  the  natural  love  of  enterprise,  to 
go  out  now  and  then  "  with  the  gun." 
John,  as  a  boy,  was  easily  impressible 
through  his  "  love  of  approbation."  Many 
a  secret  expedition  after  game  he  joined 
without  his  father's  knowledge.  He  be- 
came possessed  with  a  strong  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  game  laws  and  their  up- 
holders, and  charged  to  the  brim  with  all 
the  stock  arguments  of  the  village  against 
them.  The  surroimding  game-preservers 
viewed  the  hamlet  with  suspicion,  and, 
on  their  side,  entertained  a  spirit,  too 
prejudiced  and  heartless,  in  reference  to 
everything  connected  with  poaching  and 
poachers.  Rigorous  means  were  insti- 
tuted for  the  detection  and  prevention  of 
unlicensed  sportsmanship.  It  was  not 
without  reason  that  Susan's  faithful  heart 
had  been  alarmed. 

•,i  ^  ■ii  ■V' 

Some  fourteen  months  after  the  bright 
evening  of  her  betrothal,  Susan  sat  again 
under  the  willow-tree,  this  time  alone. 
Her  large  soft  eyes  swam  in  tears,  and 
her  fair  bosom  heaved  tumultuously.  A 
letter  had  fallen  from  her  hands,  and  lav 
on  the  ground  beside  her.  It  ran  as 
follows : — 

"  My  dearest  Sue, — you  know  ere  this 
how  foolish  I  have  been  ;  how  wicked 
criminal,  mad.  What  a  wretch  I  was  to 
disregard  the  vows  made  to  my  guardian - 
angel.  I  deserved  the  result.  I  have 
suifered  dreadfully  since  I  have  been 
in  this  prison  —  no  sleep  —  no  rest — 
nothing  but  the  fierce  torture  of  con- 
science at   the  thought  of   the  agonies 
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which  I  know  must  almost  break  your 
heart  on  account  of  my  deceitfulness  and 
infidelity.  I  could  dash  my  head  against 
these  cruel,  pitiless,  prison-walls,  when 
I  think  of  my  infatuation  !  Oh  !  Susan, 
God  is  forgiving,  may  I  ask  one  of  His 
creatures  to  forgive  me  my  offence — my 
crime.  The  thought  that  I  may  be  forced 
from  home,  from  kindred,  and  country,  and 
as  a  convict  too,  is  terrible  to  me,  but  is 
nothing  to  the  fearful  idea  of  being  sepa- 
rated, perhaps  for  ever,  from  thee.  In 
my  distraction  I  have  thought  of  an  ex- 
pedient— and  oh  !  pray,  Susan,  do  not, 
on  such  an  occasion,  let  your  scruples 
stand  in  the  way  of  my  liberation,  for  I 
jiow  dread  the  very  stedfastncss  of  your 
principles,  of  which  I  ought  to  be  so 
proud.  I  v/as  with  you,  Susan,  on  that 
night,  for  the  events  of  which  I  now  lie 
here.  I  want  you  Susan,  or  jour  father 
■<— I  want  both  of  you  to  come  forward  as 
witnesses  in  my  defence,  and  simply  to 
state  that  I  did  not  leave  your  house  till 
eleven  o'clock.  This  will  be  equivalent 
to  what  the  lawyers  call  an  ciUbi.  You 
understand  that  the  v/arrant  for  my  ap- 
prehension was  issued  some  days  after  ! 
the  alleged  offence,  on  the  declaration,  on  j 
oath,  of  one  of  the  keepers  that  he  re-  | 
cognised  my  person  among  the  poachers,  j 
It  is  possible  that  a  man  may  make  a  ! 
mistake  concerning  identity,  when  the 
person  is  disguised  on  a  moonlit  night. 
Oh,  Susan  !  I  know  your  rectitude — 
which  I,  God  help  me,  ought  to  be  the 
last  to  pervert  into  obliquity  ;  but  if  ever 
a  mortal  is  to  be  allowed  to  swerve  a 
little  to  do  an  act  of  mercy — is  it  too  much 
self-love  to  saj^,  an  act  of  goodness  ? — I 
think  that  this  is  an  occasion.  Do  relax 
a  little  to  save  one  who  knows  himself  to 
be  dear  to  you — it  will  be  so  easy — and 
your  evidence  will  be  so  weight}'',  and 
will  so  easily  out-balance  what  can  be 
brought  against  it.  After  all,  what  is  this 
*  poaching'  as  they  call  it  ?  Where  is  the 
sin  in  shooting  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
over  which  God  gave  mankind  dominion 
— they  are  no  man's  property,  on  this 
land  to-day,  and  on  that  estate  to-morrow. 
Excuse  a  little  of  the  old  story.  I  truly 
and  seriously  consider  that  I  am  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  alwa3'S  ex- 
cepting, my  dear  girl,  the  crime  I  have 
committed  in  breaking  my  vows  to  you. 
You  will  save  me  from  perdition,  and  keep 


me  safe  to  live  and  serve  your  own  dear 
self.  By  the  love  I  bear  you  Susan,  I 
conjure  you,  on  my  knees,  on  this  cold 
prison  floor,  to  save  me. 

"  Yours  for  ever, 

"John  Arnold. 

"P.S. — I  fear  that  we  shall  be  prose- 
cuted for  the  extreme  offence.  The  law 
says  that  when  three  or  more  are  together 
with  arms  in  search  of  game  at  night,  the 
penalty  is  transportation  :  else,  Susan,  I 
might  not  have  urged  you.*' 

Susan  gazed  on  the  autumnal  sky  in 
strange  bewilderment.  At  length  she 
sank  on  her  knees,  and  with  upturned 
streaming  eyes  and  many  a  sob,  she  in- 
voked support  from  on  high.  She  felt 
more  composed.  The  wind  stirred  in  the 
leaves  of  the  old  willow-tree,  and  she  felt 
chill.  She  heard  her  mother's  foot  on  the 
gravel-path.  She  wiped  her  wet  eyelids, 
and  went  into  the  house.  She  retired 
earl}"  to  bed,  though  to  spend  but  a  rest- 
less, feverish,  thoughtful, night ;  chequered 
with  fearful  half-dreams  and  bidden 
starlings  and  wakings  from  the  images 
conjured  up.  In  her  own  room  the  next 
day,  she  penned  the  resu't  of  her  strug- 
glings  and  self-com.munings,  and  it  was: 

"  My  dear  John, —  When  I  gave  you 
ni}'  heart,  I  gave  you  no  half  heart.  I 
gave  it  all.  I  am  yours  for  ever,  and 
would  love  you  and  serve  you  were  the 
whole  world  to  renounce  you  as  a  crmii- 
nal.  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  Should  \ou  really  be  pun- 
ished by  the  law,  as  your  fears  suggest, 
let  me  share  yonr  banishment.  My  dearest 
love,  you  will  not  again  ask  me  to  swear 
to  a  lie.  Let  us  consider  such  a  thing 
impossible.  'No  good  can  come  of  it. 
Suffer  me  to  counsel  you  :  state  the  simple 
and  the  whole  truih  of  the  matter  as  you 
know  it  in  your  heart.  I  have  alwaj's 
heard  that  the  law  of  England  is  just  and 
humane.  If  the  only  course  which  con- 
science can  approve  does  not  operate  with 
earthly  judges  in  your  favour,  still  pur- 
sue it,  my  dearest,  and  trust  to  what  it 
will  avail  you  at  a  higher  tribunal.  I 
v.dli  trust  with  you,  and  continually  pray 
for  you,  my  life. 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  John,  yours, 

"Susan." 

The.^e  arguments  and  plain  truths  of 
Susan's  fell  on  John's  mind  as  good  seed 
on  a  sour  soil.   They  were  not  only  with- 
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Dut  their  effect;  tliey  stirred  up  bad  feelings. 
He  kept  fast  to  his  own  oblique  view  of  the 
case,  and  became  animated  with  even  re- 
vengeful sentiments  against  her  who  loved 
him  so  truly.  Even  had  he  committed, 
thus  he  thought  to  himself,  a  real  offence, 
she  ought  to  have  stretched  a  point  to 
serve  him.  But  not  to  do  so  in  this  case 
—'-where  the  rich  man,  to  pamper  his  own 
frivolities,  selfishly  oppressed  the  peasant 
and  the  farmer — where  the  penalty,  to 
say  the  least,  was  so  dreadfully  income 
mensurate  with  the  offence — was  down- 
right cant,  the  veriest  affectation  of  cant. 
She  had  but  to  say  eleven  for  nine  to  save 
him  from  transportation —from  what  was 
worse  than  death,  and  she  refused  !  1 

Such  was  the  light  in  which  John 
looked  upon  Susan's  uprightness.  He 
brooded  over  and  nursed  his  cankering 
thouglits  till  his  mind  became  thoroughly 
diseased  on  the  subject.  He  grew  moody, 
gloomy,  listless,  caring  for  nothing  and  for 
nobody.  The  gaolers  often  removed  his 
meals  untouched,  and  the  poacher  assumed 
the  aspect  of  the  most  abject  wretch  in 
the  prison. 

Poor  Susan  ;  she  heard  no  more  from 
him.  Frequently  she  watched  the  setting- 
sun  from  under  the  willow-tree.  Nightly 
she  went  to  bed,  and  daily  she  rose,  sad 
and  miserable,  but  not  without  a  stedfast 
hope,  and  never  for  a  moment  dreaming  of 
the  possibility  of  infringing  her  principle. 

The  day  of  trial  came.  The  squire 
was  a  furious  enemy  of  poachers.  People 
said  satirically  of  him  that  he  could 
forgive  a  murder  more  easily  than  the 
slaughter  of  a  hare.  Arnold  himself  had 
noticed  in  his  postscript  to  Susan  that  he 
feared  a  prosecution  for  the  greater  degree 
of  his  offence.  His  fears  would  have 
been  confirmed  had  the  landlord  had  his 
way.  Common  sense  and  common  feel- 
ing however  indicated  the  milder  course  ; 
for— admitting  the  necessity  for  a  power 
being  given  to  punish  unruly  gangs  of 
notoriousl}^  bad  characters — it  is  evident 
that  the  "  spirit"  of  the  game-laws  can 
only  be  earned  out  in  their  judicious  ad- 
ministration. John  and  some  of  his  old 
friends  in  the  village  had  come  together. 
By  the  way,  they  had  come  on  him  in  an 
evil  moment,  up  to  which  he  had  religi- 
ously observed  his  word  to  Susan.  He 
was  joked  about  his  late  "  propriety." 
At  John's  age,  and  in  some  natures  more 


than  in  others,  there  exists,  less  or  more, 
a  cowardly  fear  of  ridicule.  When  people 
grow  older,  they  put  a  juster  value  on 
the  commendation  of  the  foolish,  and  feel 
more  at  ease  under  their  censure.  This 
season  would  be  his  last — thus  argued 
John  with  himself — he  was  to  be  married 
in  the  spring — he  would  keep  up  his 
credit  with  his  old  confederates  by  going 
with  them  just  this  once — he  had  often 
been  "  out"  before  and  had  never  been 
caught.  But,  oh!  John,  to  have  gone 
that  night,  straight  from  Susan,  with  that 
faithful  seal  of  her's  on  your  lips  too— is 
not  your  present  tribulation  the  retribu- 
tion .^-— Well,  John  and  his  accomplices — 
three  or  four  of  them — were  well  enough 
known  as  being  after  all  really  more  im- 
bued with  an  irregular  love  of  enterprise 
and  sport,  than  animated  with  a  disregard 
to  constituted  authority  and  the  "  rights 
of  property."  Besides,  the  evidence  forth- 
coming against  them  was  not  very  clear. 
The  barrister  employed  for  the  prosecu- 
tion proceeded  agciinst  them  for  the  minor 
offence.  John  was  punished  for  his  first 
breach  of  the  game-laws,  and  sentenced  ac- 
cordingly to  three  months'  imprisonmnent. 

Notwithstanding  his  escape,  and  the 
clemency  he  had  met  with,  John  still 
brooded,  and  thought  that  Susan  had 
acted  the  part  of  an  enemy.  "  Mockery  ! " 
he  thought, "  to  talk  of  loving  me  for  ever, 
and  not  to  say  a  word  to  save  me,  to 
liberate  me  from  this  prison." 

He  left  gaol  gloomy  and  discontented. 
Did  he  go  to  Susan  ?  Poor  faithful  heart 
— no^!  He  went  to  markets  and  fairs. 
He  became  a  boon-companion —  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  public-house — 
was  often  brought  home  at  night  only  by 
the  instinct  of  his  horse.  People  began 
to  think  that  after  all  he  had  not  really 
been  so  good  at  bottom  as  they  had  given 
him  credit  for. 

Susan  heard  of  him  from  Mary,  his  sister, 
and  her  friend.  Susan's  arms  were  open 
for  the  truant  to  fly  to  and  be  happy,  but 
her  proud  feminine  heart  could  not  stoop 
to  make  the  advances  which  she  felt  were 
due  to  herself.  Through  good  report  and 
bad  report  she  was  still  his  faithfully,  and 
would  remain  so  while  her  life  lasted.  She 
trusted  to  Mary  for  his  regeneration.  But 
woe,  woe  !  poor  Mary — ailing  from  he? 
youth — fell  dangerously  ill,  Busan  went 
to  see  her  dying  companion,  but  selected 
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seasons  when  John  was  out  of  the  Avay. 
She  felt  keenly,  poor  girl,  his  cruelty  to 
her.  Many  an  hour  did  these  affectionate 
sisters,  as  they  considered  themselves, 
spend  together — the  one  the  picture  ot 
health,  the  other  of  premature  decay — 
and  much  did  they  say—now  about 
homely,  worldly  matters,  and  now  about 
things  far  off. 

The  blue  eyes  looked  again  on  the  de- 
clinmg  rays  in  the  fresh  evening  of  a 
glorious  day  in  the  end  of  March.  Tears 
gushed  out  in  limpid  streams.  Regret- 
solicitude— offended  truth  and  constancy  ? 
— No  !  no  ! — Grief  I  pure  unalloyed  sis- 
terly grief !  Mary,  her  sister,  is  dead, 
and  these  springs  pour  out  from  a  sister's 
love.  John  is  forgotten — the  moment 
is  consecrated  to  the  remembrance  of 
Mary. 

Susan  feels  a  hand  approach  and  clasp 
her  own.  She  feels  her  hand  embraced, 
and  tears  dropped  on  it.  She  feels  it 
placed  like  a  dove  in  a  bosom  and  nursed 
there.  She  dares  not  look  up :  she 
knows  the  thrill  that  that  touch  always 
communicated  to  her.  She  knows  that 
the  touch  is  John  Arnold's.  Her  head 
falls  on  his  shoulder  as  on  the  night  of 
their  betrothal. 


"  I  wept,  John,  for  Mary,'*  she  at  length 
said. 

John  joined  his  tears  with  hers.  He 
told  her  that  it  was  by  Mary's  dying  in- 
junction that  he  was  now  before  her — 
he  spoke  of  his  wickedness,  his  sullen, 
diabolical  pride  of  heart,  and  of  how 
happ}''  he  now  was  even  in  his  grief. 

"  Our  human  pride  is  a  bad  guide,  my 
dear  John,"  said  Susan. 

"  And  this  is  the  amount  of  j'-our  re- 
proaches for  my  dastardly  conduct !"  he 
exclaimed,  and  hung  down  his  head  in 
penitence. 

She  raised  it  up,  and  bade  him  say  no 
more.  They  sat  and  gazed  again  on  the 
sunset,  though  all  unconscious  of  external 
objects.  Mrs.  Grainger's  foot  was  on  the 
gravel-path.  Instead  of  her  child  she  found 
her  children  again,  and  took  them  within 
doors  to  revive  old  Simon's  heart  also. 

There  is  not  at  this  day,  in  his  native 
county,  a  more  thriving  farmer,  or  more 
exemphiry  man  than  John  Arnold.  There 
is  certainly  no  one  who  has  a  more  comely 
or  abetter  wife.  He  knows  her  value, 
and  when  his  own  reason  fails  him,  he 
asks  "  Sue"  what  she  feels  on  the  sub- 
ject. Somehow  or  other  she  always  feels 
right. 


HINTS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


1.  RESPErr  and  obey  your  parents. 

2.  Love  your  brothers  and  sisters  sin- 
cerely. 

3.  Neverspeak  evil  one  of  another. 

4.  Never  strike,  nor  lie,  nor  cheat,  nor 
steal. 

5.  Be   strictly   honest,   even    in    the 
smallest  matters. 

6.  Save  every  thing  you  can  to  give  to 
the  poor. 

7.  Bo  not  mock  the  deaf,  the  lame,  or 
the  blind. 


14.  Try  to  improve  at  school  every  day. 

15.  Guard  against  low  and  vulgar  lan- 
guage. 

16.  Eat,  with  thankfulness,  whatever 
is  set  before  you. 

17.  You  must  take  such,  medicine  as 
the  doctor  orders. 

18.  Be  very  exact  in  your  behaviour 
at  meals. 

19.  Put  your  clothes  and  play-things 
in  their  proper  places. 

20.  Avoid  eating  any  kind  of  unripe 


8.  Always  address  the  aged  with  proper  i  fruit, 
respect.  1      21 .  Always  answer  distinctly,  correctly, 

9.  Do  not  dirty  or  injure  your  clothes,  i  and  modestly. 

10.  If  you  find  any  thing,  return  it  to  ;      22.  Shun  all  kinds  of  gaming  as  a  great 

.   the  owner.  i  evil.  ,.    .  i        r 

11.  Avoid  the  company  of  bad  children.         23.  Become   the    young    disciples   ot 

12.  Never  kill  a  fly,  or  be  cruel  to  any  |  Jesus  Christ. 

living  thing.  '  *    I      24.  Pray  daily  to  God,  and  praise  His 

13.  Do  not  covet  what  is  not  your  own.  1  holy  name. 
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LODGING-HOUSES, 


NO.    I. 


All  our  great  cities,  and  most  towns 
contain  habitations  for  the  accommodation 
of  poor  travellers  or  temporary  sojour- 
ners ;  lodging-houses,  generally  speaking, 
of  misery  and  sin,  on  their  road  to  keep  up 
old  mischief  or  create  new  crime.  The 
country  is  daily  sending  up  a  needy,  inex- 
perienced population  to  seek  a  livelihood 
in  the  mighty  capitals  ;  the  capitals,  in  re- 
turn, send  back  their  multiform  gangs  of 
practitioners,  skilled  in  every  device  b}'- 
which  mankind  may  be  deceived  or  plun- 
dered. These  streams  meet  together  in 
their  course  ;  but  the  feeble  rill  of  simpli- 
city is  speedily  lost  in  that  vast  bog  of 
corruption,  which  has  swallowed  thou- 
sands. More  of  rustic  innocence  and 
honest  purpose,  both  in  male  and  female, 
has  suifered  shipwreck  in  these  lodging- 
houses,  than  in  any  other  perils  which  try 
the  skill  and  courage  of  j'oung  adven- 
turers.- London  is  the  city  of  the  plague 
in  this  respect  ;  for  though  evils  of  a 
similar  character  abound  in  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  every  other  place 
of  like  dimensions,  yet  the  metropolis 
surpasses  them  all,  not  only  in  the  num- 
ber of  these  mantraps,  but  in  the  busi- 
ness-like employment  of  them. 

It  may  be  true,  that  all  these  recep- 
tacles are  not  equally  abominable.  Phy- 
sically, there  may  be  some  difference  here 
and  there  ;  but  morally,  the  distinction 
is  very  fine  drawn.  Mischief  presides  over 
them  all  ;  and  the  keeper  of  the  establish- 
ment takes  ver}'  good  care  to  ask  no  ques- 
tions, and  impose  no  restraints  that  may 
check  tlie  flow  of  his  nightl}^  receipts. 

The  astonishment  and  perplexities  of  a 
young  person  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
full  of  good  intentions  to  live  honestly, 
would  be  almost  ludicrous,  were  they 
not  often  the  prelude  to  such  mournful 
results.  lie  must  have  sleeping  quarters 
somewhere,  and  as  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries, finds  himself  in  Duck  Lane,  St. 
Giles's,  Saffron  Hill,  Spitalfields,  or 
Whitechapel,  having  left  the  broader 
thoroughfares  for  narrow  lanes,  with 
alleys  gaping  on  either  side — which,  if 
they  be  not  choked  with  squalid  garments 
or  sickly  children,  lead  the  eye  through 


i  an  almost  interminable  vista  of  filth  and 
misery,  and  begins  his  search  for  good 
entertainment.  The  pavement,  where 
there  is  any,  is  rugged  and  broken,  and 
bespattered  with  dirt  of  every  hue,  an- 
cient enough  to  rank  with  the  fossils,  but 
most  offensive  in  recent  deposits.  The 
houses  small,  low,  and  gloomy,  present 
no  one  part  in  windows,  door-posts,  or 
brick-work,  that  seems  fitted  to  stand 
for  another  week  ;  rags  and  hurdles  stuff' 
up  the  panes,  and  defend  the  passage 
blackened  by  use,  and  the  damps  arisinor 
from  the  undrained  and  ill- ventilated  re- 
cesses. Yet  each  one  affects  to  smile 
with  promise,  and  invites  the  country 
bumplvin  to  the  comfort  and  repose  of 
lodgings  for  single  men. 

He  enters  the  first,  perhaps  the  largest, 
and  finds  it  to  consist  of  seven  apartments 
of  very  moderate  dimensions.  Here  are 
stowed,  besides  children,  sixty  adults, 
a  goodly  company  of  males  and  females  of 
every  profession  of  fraud  and  violence, 
with  a  very  few  poor  and  industrious 
labourers.  He  makes  his  waj'  to  another 
hostel,  the  reader  we  know  will  not  pro- 
ceed without  misgivings — but  we  assure 
him  our  picture  is  drawn  from  real  life. 
The  parlour  measures  18  feet  by  10.  Beds 
are  arranged  on  each  side,  composed  of 
straw,  rags  and  shavings,  all  in  order, 
but  not  decently,  according  to  the  apo,'5- 
tolic  precept.  Here  he  sees  twenty-seven 
male  and  female  adults,  and  thirt^^-one 
children,  with  several  dogs — (for  dogs, 
the  friends  of  man,  do  not  forsake  him  in 
his  most  abandoned  condition)— in  all, 
fifty- eight  human  beings  in  a  contracted 
den,  from  which  light  and  air  are  syste- 
matically excludea-.  ^^  seeks  the  upper 
room,  as  more  likely  .^*emind  him  of  his 
native  hi!l  ;  it  measures  12  feet  by  10, 
and  holds  six  beds,  which,  in  their  turn, 
contain  thirty-two  individuals. 

Disgusted  once  more,  he  turns  with 
hope  to  the  tranquillity  of  a  smaller  tene- 
ment. Here  groping  his  way  up  an  as- 
cent more  like  a  flue  than  a  staircase,  he 
finds  a  nest  of  four  tiny  compartments, 
and  they  are  all  full.  It  is,  however,  in 
vain  to  search  further.     The  evening  hi 
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set  in,  tlie  tenants  have  returned  to  their 
lairs  ;  the  dirt,  bu&tle  and  obscenit)',  baffle 
alike  tongue,  pen,  or  paintbrush  ;  but  if 
our  bewildered  novice  would  have  for  the 
night  a  roof  over  his  head,  he  must  share 
the  floor  with  as  many  men,  women,  and 
babies,  as  it  has  space  for.  Having 
made  acquaintance  with  his  new  asso- 
ciates, he  will,  should  he  have  a  statistical 
turn,  reduce  them  under  the  following 
classification  : — Beggars,  street-sweepers, 
hawkers,  haymakers,  blind-fiddlers,  cos- 
termongers,  dock-labourers,  venders  of 
lucifer-matches,  actors  in  public-houses, 
navigators,  brickmakers,  cabm.en.  Here 
and  there,  as  a  kind  of  skirmishers  to 
this  heavy  force,  are  groups  of  fallen 
females,  thieves,  highfliers,  that  is,  writers 
of  begging  letters,  a  regular  trade,  pro- 
fitable in  its  fruits,  and  jovial  in  the  en- 
joyment of  them  ;  Molbursers,  which 
means  boys  who  dive  their  hands  into 
ladles  pockets  ;  and  decayed  persons,  for- 
lorn nondescripts. 

These  singular  folks,  for  the  most  part 
keep  fashionable  hours  !  .They  rise  very 
late  in  what  is  called  morning,  preferring 
like  owls,  the  night,  or  certainly  the 
dusk,  for  their  special  avocations.  Their 
delight  must  be  great  in  recumbent  pos- 
tures, for  surely  such  places  can  hardly 
be  said  to  yield  repose.  "  It  is  impos- 
sible," Bays  one  of  the  city  missionaries, 
"  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  their  state — 
the  quantities  of  vermin  are  amazing.  I 
have  entered  a  room,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes I  have  felt  them  dropping  on  my 
hat  like  peas."  "  They  may  be  gathered 
by  handfuls,"  observed  one  of  the  in- 
mates, ''  I  could  fill  a  pail  in  a  few 
minutes.  I  have  been  so  tormented  with 
the  itch,  that  on  two  occasions  I  filled 
my  pockets  with  stones,  waited  till  a 
policeman  came  up,  and  then  broke  a 
lamp,  that  I  might  be  sent  to  prison,  and 
there  be  cleansed,  as  is  required  before 
new-comers  are  admitted."  "  Ah,"  said 
anotherstanding  by,  his  imagination  carry- 
ing him  to  the  paradise  of  a  gaol,  '*you  can 
get  a  comfortable  snooze  and  scrub  there." 
Few  of  the  adults  ever  wash  either 
*  body  or  clothes  ;  as  for  the  children,  their 
presence  in  these  places  demonstrates  the 
necessity  for  Hagged-schools.  Yet,  as  mat- 
ters now  stand,  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise. 
''  The  only  water,"  writes  a  missionary, 
^^  that  can  be  had  by  the  poor  generally,  in 


my  district,  is  obtained  from  a  publican, 
or  his  brother-in-law,  who  keeps  a  chand- 
ler's shop  ;  and  I  have  often  heard  both 
refuse  applicants  who  have  come  to  beg 
a  kettle  of  water,  telling  them  to  get 
water  where  they  get  goods.  Should  the 
water  be  obtained  it  must  be  publicly 
used,  there  being  but  one  common  room 
for  washing,  cooking,  and  twenty  other 
purposes." 

Many  persons  will  be  puzzled  to  guess 
what  motives  can  lead  mankind  to  seek 
out  and  colonize  such  haunts.  Is  it 
instinct,  choice,  or  necessity  ?  Actual 
poverty  impels  many.  P'or  3d.'  a  niglit, 
they  obtain  a  shelter,  such  as  it  is,  and 
save  the  expense  of  one  night  in  seven, 
inasmuch  as  the  proprietor,  in  a  spirit  of 
munificence  or  calculation,  throws  in  Sun- 
dtay,  and  allows  his  customers  a  gratis 
accommodation  for  that  day,  provided 
they  have  passed  with  him  the  other  six. 
Some,  though  not  pressed  by  the  same 
force  of  biting  want,  practise  a  little 
economy,  and  obtain  for  Is.  6d.  a  week, 
(furniture  included.)  that  which  would 
cost  a  man  in  comparative  ease  and  com- 
fort, from  4s.  to  5s.  But  others  resort 
to  them  as  those  in  better  circumstances 
to  watering-places,  for  the  charms  and 
luxuries  of  society.  Gambling  is  carried 
on  as  keenly  as  at  Spa  or  Wisbaden,  com- 
bined or  alternated  with  intoxication. 
Pitch  and  toss,  cards,  quarrels  and  fights, 
the  recital  of  heroic  deeds  on  the  sneak 
or  on  the  tramp,  hair-breadth  escapes,  and 
plans  for  fresh  enterprises  of  larceny,  are 
the  chief  occupations.  Nor  are  the  in- 
mates averse  to  livelier  varieties  of  ele- 
gance ;  there  are  dances  in  many  of  these 
houses,  for  which  Sunday  night  is  the 
favourite  season.  "  Gentlemen  on  the 
tramp,"  says  a  witness,  "  always  reserve 
that  day  for  playing  and  drink,  and  a 
fiddler  is  generally  in  attendance."  The 
charge  is  moderate,  about  Id.  for  each 
person,  exclusive,  we  suppose,  of  refresh- 
ments. The  amusement  is  prolonged  to 
a  late  hour  ;  let  us  spare  our  readers  the 
inevitable  consequences.  Finally,  in  the 
catalogue  of  these  dens,  may  be  found 
many  that  are  professedly  appropriated 
to  boys  and  girls  ;  a  detail  of  their  con- 
dition and  practices,  would  be  a  mere 
transcriptof  what  we  have  alread}^  written ; 
the  horror  however,  is  deepened  by  the 
youthfulness  of  the  congregation. 
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In  that  admirable  document,  the  Re- 
port on  the  employment  of  a  Constabulary 
force,  we  find  many  curious  pages  given 
to  this  subject.  The  commissioners  be- 
gin by  defining  the  evils  of  the  lodging- 
house,  and  give  us  after  the  manner  of 
medical  men,  a  diagnosis  of  the  disorder  : 
— It  is  the  receiving  house  for  stolen 
goods  ;  it  is  the  most  extensively  estab- 
lished school  for  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  commonly  at  the  same  time  the  most 
infamous  brothel  in  the  district.     Here 


the  common  vagTants  and  trading  beg- 


gars, assemble  in  great  numbers  at  night- 
fall, or  take  up  their  quarters  for  very 
many  days,  making  the  lodging-house  the 
common  centre  from  which  they  issue  in 
the  morning,  traverse  their  several  beats, 
and  return  at  night.  Instances  have 
been  stated  to  us,  of  travelling  mechanics 
seduced  from  their  occupations  into  the 
career  of  mendicancy,  from  the  tempta- 
tions which  jt  offers,  the  very  fate  we 
apprehended  for  our  simple  countryman. 
Let  masters  and  mistresses  think  of  what 


comes  next.  Often  when  a  girl  leaves 
her  place,  says  a  felon  in  his  confes- 
sion, she  goes  to  a  lodging-house,  and 
there  gets  acquainted  with  thieves.  "  The 
keepers  of  the  lodging-houses,"  says  an- 
other witness,  ''  furnish  matches,  songs, 
laces,  and  other  petty  articles  which  are 
hawked  about  as  an  excuse  for  vagrancy, 
thereby  avoiding  direct  begging  ;  and  ic 
gives  the  vagrants  opportunities  of  going- 
down  areas  under  pretence  of  selling  their 
wares,  by  which  they  have  every  chance 
of  pilfering  any  article  that  may  be  inad- 
vertently exposed,  and  what  is  of  greater 
consequence,  observing  the  fastenings  and 
pther  circumstances  that  may  lead  to 
robbery  :  in  short,  the  metropolitan  lodg- 
ing houses,  such  as  here  described  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  head-quarters,  of  de^ 
predation,  misery,  and  crime. 

[For  the  substance  of  the  foregoing 
paper,  and  another  on  the  sam.e  subject 
hereafter  to  be  published,  we  are  indebted 
to  a  recent  number  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view.] 


PROPRIETY  OF  SPEECH. 


1.  You  should  be  quite  as  anxious  to 
talk  with  propriety  as  you  are  to  think, 
work,  sing,  paint,  or  write  according  to 
the  most  correct  rules. 

2.  illways  select  words  calculated  to 
convey  an  exact  impression  of  your  mean- 
ing. 

3.  Let  your  articulation  be  easy,  clear, 
correct  in  accent,  and  suited  in  tone  and 
emphasis  to  your  discourse. 

4.  Avoid  a  muttering,  mouthing,  stut- 
tering, droning,  guttural,  nasal,  or  lisping 
pronunciation. 

5.  Let  3^our  speech  be  neither  too  loud 
nor  too  low  ;  but  adjusted  to  the  ear  of 
your  companion.  Try  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  any  person  crying  "  what  ?^' 

''  what  r 

6.  Avoid  a  loquacious  propensity  ;  you 
should  nnver  occupy  more  than  your  share 
of  the  time,  or  more  than  is  agreeable  to 
others. 


7.  Beware  of  such  vulgar  interpolations 
as  *^  You  know,''  ^'  You  see,"  "  I'll  tell 
you  wot." 

8.  Learn  when  to  use  and  when  to 
omit  the  aspirate  h.  This  is  an  indis- 
pensable mark  of  a  good  education. 

9.  Pay  a  strict  regard  to  the  rules  of 
grammar  even  in  private  conversation. 
If  you  do  not  understand  these  rules, 
learn  them,  whatever  be  your  age  or 
station. 

10.  Though  you  should  always  speak 
pleasantly,  do  not  mix  your  conversation 
with  loud  bursts  of  laughter. 

1 1 .  Never  indulge  in  uncommon  words, 
or  in  Latin  and  French  phrases,  but  choose 
the  best  understood  terms  to  express  your 


meanmg. 


12.  Above  all,  let  your  conversation 
be  intellectual,  graceful,  chaste,  discreet, 
edifying  and  profitable. 
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HOUSEHOLD  TREASURES. 


Household  treasures  1  Household  treasures  1 

Are  thev  jewels  rich  and  rare  ; 
Or  gems  of  rarest  workmanship  ; 

Or  gold  and  silver  ware; 
Ask  the  mother  as  she  gazes 

On  her  little  ones  at  play; 
Household  treasures  !  Household  treasures  ! 

Happy  children— ye  are  they. 

Household  treasures  !. Household  treasures! 

Are  they  on  the  painted  walls, 
Where  o'er  the  highest  works  of  art, 

The  mellow  twilight  falls? 


Ask  the  widow  as  she  gazes 
On  the  forms  she  views  once  more ; 

Are  they  pictures,  household  treasures? 
'Tis  of  iliose  we  lov'd  of  yore. 

Household  treasures !  Household  treasures  I 

How  they  cling  around  my  heart, 
Willi  many  a  sad  but  soothing  strain 

That  never  can  depart ! 
The  dear  old  clock— the  harp  unstrung, 

But  most — the  vacant  chair  ! 
Household  treasures  !  Household  treasures ! 

Of  cur  love  ye  claim  a  share. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


The  Rev.  C.Girdlcstoiie,  Rector  of  King- 
swinford,  has  inserted  in  the  Journal  of 
Public  Health,  a  letter,  which  he  ad- 
dressed of  date  August  30,  1847,  to  Dr. 
Kaye  Shuttle  worth,  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  on 
the  subject  of  the  sanitary  state  of  schools, 
which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  all  in 
any  way  connected  with  such  institutions. 
Mr.  Girdlestone  is  of  opinion  that — 

*'lst.  —  The  drainage  around  school 
buildings  is  deficient. 

"  2ndly. — There  is  either  no  provision 
of  water  at  all,  or  none  readily  accessible 
to  the  children,  whether  for  personal 
cleanliness  or  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
school-room. 

Srdly. — The  provision  of  privies  is  far 
too  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  ;  often  not  more  than  for  a  family 
of  not  one-tenth  of  the  extent ;  that  they 
are  placed  so  close  to  the  school-rooms  as 
to  be  offensive  whenever  the  windows  are 
opened  in  that  direction,  and  placed  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, instead  of  being  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  north  or  east  ;  that  often  they  have  no 
doors  ;  and  that  the  separation  between 
boys  and  girls,  though  it  may  be  complete 
as  to  eyesight,  is  not  so  as  to  hearing. 

"  4thly. — That  the  provision  for  venti- 
lation is  insufficient." 

And  he  shows  how  seriously  those  evils 
affect  both  scholars  and  teachers  as  fol- 
lows  : — 

"  The  amount  of  injury  to  morals  as 
well  as  health,  arising  from  these  circum- 
stances combined  is  very  great  indeed. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
power  of  attention  to  study  is  seriously 
affected  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in 
a  gchool.   Ind^d;  I  can  refer  for  proof  to 


a  small  school-room  which  I  built  at  Over 
Alderley,  in  Cheshire,  before  my  atten- 
tion was  awakened  to  these  considera- 
tions, but  which  I  afterwards  effectually 
ventilated,  with  the  most  decisive  im- 
provement in  health,  attendance,  and  at- 
tention of  the  children,  as  well  as  in  their 
temper  and  spirits  ;  and  not  of  the  chil- 
dren only,  for  I  consider  that  the  life  of 
the  mistress  was  saved  by  the  alteration. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality among  schoolmasters,  and  yet  more, 
among  schoolmistresses,  far  as  it  is  above 
the  average  rate,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  gross  neglect  of  all  sanitary  princi- 
ples. *  *  *  Is  there  not  here 
strong  ground  of  reason  for  Government 
to  step  in,  and  both  to  secure  these  points, 
without  fail,  in  all  new  schools,  and  to 
assist  largely  in  the  improvements  requi- 
site in  most  of  the  schools  already  built  ? 
Being  about  to  lay  out  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  such  improvements  at  the  schools 
under  my  charge  at  Wordsley,  in  this 
parish,  and  wishing  to  apply  for  a  grant 
in  aid,  I  have  thought  it  better  thus  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  general  ques- 
tion, than  to  confine  my  application  to 
my  own  case.'* 

Dr.  Shuttleworth,  in  his  reply,  states 
that  the  Privy  Council  neglect  no  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  and  enforcing  such  sani- 
tar}''  regulations  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  we  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  the  point  pro- 
minently put  in  any  one  of  the  numerous 
circulars  from  the  Education  Committee  ; 
we  think  that  Mr.  Girdlestone's  sugges- 
tions, were  not  unneeded  ;  and  that  he 
has  done  the  State  good  service  in  making 
them.  In  regard  to  the  grant  in  aid,  that 
is  readily  promised  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment. 
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DOMESTIC  FOWLS.    No.  1. 


So  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  breeding  and  management  of  fowls, 
that  little  that  is  new  remains  to  be 
said.  But  the  works  that  have  hitherto 
appeared,  are  either  too  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive, to  be  of  general  utility,  or  too 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  to  be  of  any 
practical  value.  It  is,  therefore,  our  in- 
tention to  present  the  readers  of  the 
Family  Economist  with  the  most  useful 
advice,  and  valuable  suggestions  belonging 
to  this  branch  of  economy. 

However  interesting  the  subject,  there 
would  be  no  advantage  in  tracing  back 
the  various  breeds  of  domestic  poultry  to 
their  common  origin.  They  have  evi- 
dently existed  in  a  domesticated  state,  in 
many  countries,  from  time  immemorial, 
being  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  first 
book  of  Kings  iv.  23,  as  forming  part  of 
the  provision  at  the  court  of  Solomon  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  ages  have  branched 
out  into  numerous  varieties  from  the 
parent  stock.  We  shall  proceed  first  to 
give  a  description  of  the  several  kinds  of 
fowls  common  in  England,  and  afterwards 
the  proper  methods  of  treatment,  to  ensure 
the  greatest  advantage  and  profit. 


1.  The  Malay  Fowl.  This  is  the 
largest  fowl  bred  in  this  country  ;  its 
general  colour  is  yellow,  intermixed  with 
dark  brown  ;  being  very  long  legged,  on 
that  account  it  is  not  well  adapted  for 
sitting  ;  neither  is  it  desirable  to  be  kept 
for  its  flesh,  which  is  coarse,  and  of  a 
dark  colour.  The  eggs,  however,  are 
nutritious,  and  are  of  larger  size  than 
those  of  apy  other  hen*s. 


^i^ 


2.  The  Spanish  Fowl  is  the  next  jn 
size  ;  it  is  also  long  legged,  therefore  the 
same  objection  applies  to  this  as  to  the 
Malay.  It  is  common  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  The  plumage  and  legs 
are  entirely  black,  and  the  combs  very 
large  and  red.  The  flesh  is  white  and 
good,  and  the  eggs  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Malay  hens. 


-TCT 


3.  The  Douking  Fowl  is  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Dorking  in  Surre}^, 
where  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  are  said  to  have  been  first 
brought  thither  by  the  Romans.  This 
fowl  is  the  third  in  size  of  British  poultry, 
and  has  a  finely  shaped  body  and  small 
legs.  Its  colour  is  entirely  white,  and  ifc 
may  generally  be  distinguished  b}' having 
five  claws  on  each  foot  ;  one  of  which, 
however,  is  usually'  imperfect.  The  colour 
of  the  flesh  is  not  so  white  as  that  of 
some  of  the  common  kinds,  but  inclines 
to  a  cri?am  colour  ;  it  is,  however,  of  fiiie 
flavour.  The  eggs  are  large,  and  this 
fowl  is  an  abundant  layer. 
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.  The  Poland  Fowl.  Of  this  there 
two  varieties,  the  one  black,  with  a 
knot  of  white  feathers  ;  the  other 


gold  coloured  and  spotted,  with  a  dark 
feathered  crest.  The  plumage  is  not  so 
abundant  as  that  of  most  others  ;  their  legs 
are  short,  their  bodies.plump  ;  and  next  to 
the  Game  Fowl,  they  are  considered  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  in  appearance.  The  flesh 
resembles  that  of  the  Dorking,  being  rich 
and  juicy.  These  fowls  have  the  least 
desire  of  any  to  sit,  and  from  the  greater 
number  of  eggs  which  they  lay,  they  are 
the  most  valuable,  and  have  been  called 
Every  Day  Hens,  or  EvERLASTiNa 
Layers.  Their  eggs  are  scarcely  so  large 
as  those  of  common  hens,  but  from  the 
great  quantity  they  produce,  and  their 
little  tendency  to  sit,  they  are  the  most 
profitable  of  all  the  varieties, 


SAMUEL  MOORE'S  SECRET, 


"  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  working- 
people  should  choose  to  pay  twice  the 
money  they  ought  for  provisions  at  a 
cook's  shop,  when  their,  food  might  be 
had  in  a  great  deal  more  comfort,  if  cooked 
at  home.'' 
,  This  was  the  remark  of  Sam  Moore  to 
his  neighbour,  James  Watson,  who  had 
just  paid  tenpence  for  a  few  slices  of  cold 
meat  and  a  dab  of  mustard. 

"  You  would  not  wonder  long,"  replied 
James,  "  if  you  had  such  a  dawdle  of  a 
wife  as  mine.  She  knows  no  more  how 
to  cook,  or  to  do  any  thing  else  that  she 
ought  to  know,  than  the  child  in  the 
cradle.  If  I  did  not  take  something 
home  from  the  shop  we  should  never  have 
a  bit  of  victuals  fit  to  eat.  It  is  a  very 
different  thing  when  a  woman  is  like  your 
wife,  Jem,  handy  and  notable,  who  knows 
how  to  take  care  of  property,  and  make 
the  best  of  everything  ;  but  mine,  I  tell 
you,  knows  nothing  at  all." 

"  She  is  never  likely  to  know  if  she  is 
never  put  to  learn  and  try.  But  surely 
she  is  not  yet  so  old  as  to  be  past  learn- 
ing." 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed  !  She  is 
barely  t^venty  now  ;  but  if  they  do  not 
know  before  they  are  married,  they  never 
learn  afterwards.  If  I  had  had  a  bit  of 
sense,  I  might  have  guessed  how  it  would 
be  ;  and  I  should  not  have  run  my  head 
against  marrying  a  girl,  who  was  no  more 


fit  for  a  working  man's  wife  than  she  was 
to  be  Queen  of  England.  But  it  is  of  no 
use  trying  to  help  it  now.  She  frets  over 
it  herself,  but  it  is  too  late  to  alter  it.'* 

"  Don't  say  so  Jem.  It  is  never  too 
late  to  improve.  I  could  tell  you  a  secrej; 
about  my  wife,  but  I  should  scorn  to  say 
it  unless  she  was  by  to  hear.  However, 
if  you  and  your  wife  will  come  and  sup 
with  us  to-morrow  night,  I  don't  doubt 
but  mine  will  be  willing  to  tell  you  all 
about  it."  James  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  next  evening  made  his  appearance. 
His  wife,  though  kindly  invited,  declined 
to  accompany  him.  The  truth  was,  she 
thought  if  she  went  she  could  do  jio  less 
than  ask  Mrs.  Moore  to  return  the  visit, 
and  she  felt  ashamed  that  her  house  and 
housekeeping  should  be  seen  by  one  who 
understood  how  things  ought  to  be.  Mrs. 
Watson  knew  well  enough  that  her 
management  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be  ; 
but  this  she  had  accustomed  herself  to 
consider  as  a  thing  to  be  fretted  over  and 
concealed,  rather  than  one  to  be  promptly 
and  perseveringly  remedied. 

Moore  and  his  wife,  like  many  other 
working-people,  generally  reckoned  on 
making  a  good  meal  of  their  supper.  Ex- 
pecting company  that  evening,  they  had 
perhaps  provided  rather  more  than  ordi- 
nary ;  though  it  could  scarcely  be  set  out 
more  neatly  on  one  night  than  it  was  ou 
any  other,  the  year  through ,  Poor  Jain^ 
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Vfatson  gave  a  sigh  on  entering  the  house, 
to  think  what  a  contrast  it  presented  to 
his  own.  Every  think  looked  clean  and 
bright  ;  not  one  thing  seemed  out  of  place. 
Why  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  neatness 
and  cleanliness  are  cheap  habits,  and 
ihcy  give  a  charm  and  relish  to  the  hum- 
blest fare.  But  it  was  not  the  humblest 
fare  with  which  this  table  v/as  spread. 
There  was  a  small  meat-pie,  and  a  goose- 
berry-pie, a  nice  home-made  loaf,  a  piece 
of  cheese,  and  a  plate  of  radishes,  besides 
a  dish  of  hot  potatos,  which  were  not 
served  till  the  nioment  the  men  were  sit- 
ting down  to  the  table.  Every  thing  was 
excellent  of  its  kind  ;  and  James  v/ould 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  supper,  but 
■from  a  feeling  of  regret,  that  his  friends 
should  have  put  themselves  to  so  much 
expense  on  his  account.  Ke  could  not 
help  blundering  out  an  apology  on  this 
score  ;  when  to  his  utter  astonishment,  it 
was  clearly  proved  to  him  that  the  meat 
and  the  pie-crust  together,  cost  no  more 
than  the  slice  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  home  from  the  cook's  shop.  As 
Mrs.  Moore's  grate  was  fitted  with  a  small 
oven  at  the  side,  the  baking  of  a  pie  or 
two  cost  nothing  ;  and  the  garden  supplied 
both  gooseberries  and  radishes,  and  at  the 
same  time  afforded  pleasant  and  health- 
ful recreation  to  keep  it  in  order. 

These  matters  having  been  discussed, 
Samuel  Moore,  turning  to  his  wife,  said, 
"  Now  Betse}^,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion,— Should  you  mind  telling  neighbour 
Watson,  how  much  you  knew  about 
cookery  and  housekeeping  at  the  time  v/e 
were  m.arried  ? 

**  I  can  soon  answer  that  question, 
Samuel.  I  knew  nothing  at  all,  as  you 
know  to  your  cost,  and  to  your  poor  dear 
mother's  sorrow. 

"  It  is  a  comfort  to  me,  Mrs.  Moore,  to 
hear  you  say  so,"  said  James  Watson, 
"  JSTow  pray  tell  me,  if  it  is  not  too  much 
to  ask,  how  it  was  that  you  knew  so  little 
at  first,  and  how  it  was  that  you  got  to 
know  so  much  afterwards?" 

"  That  I  knew  so  little,  Mr.  Watson, 
was  partly  owing  to  my  being  out  of  the 
way  of  learning,  and  partly  owing  to  my 
not  having  a  proper  sense  of  the  value  oi 
knowledge.  I  was  at  work  at  the  mill, 
almost  from  a  baby  ;  and  then  my  mo- 
ther did  everything  for  me,  and  let  me 
have  my  evenings  for  ray  own  amusement. 


Like  too  many  young  people,  I  cared 
mostly  for  dress  and  pleasure-taking,  and 
took  no  pains  to  get  knowledge  that  would 
fit  me  for  the  future.  How  ISamuel  could 
take  a  fancy  to  such  a  giddy  ignorant  girl 
I  can't  imagine.  His  ov/n  mother  and 
sisters  were  so  very  different,  and  I  don't 
doubt  it  was  a  grief  to  them  that  he  chose 
as  he  did,  though  they  always  behaved 
very  kindly  to  me,  and  by  degrees  I  got 
some  good  from  their  example  ;  but  poor 
Samuel  had  a  sorry  life  of  .  it  the  first 
year  or  two — nothing  but  waste  and  dis- 
comfort— good  victuals  spoiled  throuoh 
bad  cooking,  and  left  to  perish  through 
neglect — clothing  and  furniture  going  to 
wreck  for  want  of  care,  and  I  may  say, 
ruin  staring  in  the  face  of  as  honest,  hard- 
working a  man  as  ever  broke  bread,  all 
through  the  fault  of  his  careless,  giddy 
wife." 

Mrs.  Moore  could  not  help  shedding 
a  tear  as  she  spoke.  "  No,  no,  Betsey,'^ 
said  her  husband  kindly,"  it  was  not  all 
your  fault,  nor  half  of  it  either.  You 
knew  as  much,  and  did  as  v/ell  as  I  had 
any  right  to  expect  of  you  wdien  I.  chose 
you.  If  young  men  vvhen  they  are  seek- 
ing a  wife,  do  not  make  it  an  object  that 
she  should  be  qualified  for  the  duties  she 
undertakes,  they  should  not  expect  to  find 
that,  she  is  so,  nor  can  they  justly  com- 
plain, if  it  prove  otherwise. 

^^'  Too  true,  neighbour,"  said  Watson 
with  a  sigh,  '*  as  we  brew  so  we  must 
bake  ;  but  this  is  what  we  don't  think  of 
when  we  are  caught  by  a  pretty  face  and 
a  little  finery.  But  it  is  a  comfort  to  me 
to  hear  all  this  of  you  ;  it  makes  me  hope 
there  may  be  some  good  in  store  for  me.'' 

"  May  be !  no  doubt  there  is,  if  you 
both  set  about  in  good  earnest  to  mend 
what's  amiss  ;  and  mind  you,  there  is  as 
much  to  be  done  by  yourself  as  there. is 
by  your  v/ife," 

"  As  how?" 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,  you  must  not 
be  angry  with  her  for  her  ignorance,  but 
kindly  tell  her  how  you  would  like  to  see 
things,  and  encourage  her  and  help  her  in 
trying  to  make  them  so  ;  and  let  her  see 
that  you  are  pleased  with  the  least  im- 
provement,—but  this  is  part  of  my  secret, 
and  my  wife  has  not  finished  telling  you 
hers  yet." 

"  Nay,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any 
thing    more    to    tell,"    continued    Mrs. 
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Moore,  ''except  it  be,  that  I  have  always 
had  reason  to  be  thankful  that  you  were 
not  cross  with  me,  though  you  must  have 
been  sadly  uncomfortable  at  having  things 
so  very  different  from  what  you  had  been 
used  to  ;  and  '  that  your  good  mother 
alwaj's  treated  me  with  kindness  and  in- 
dulgence, though  she  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  grieved  and  angry  at  my  care- 
lessness and  wastefulness.  If  she  had 
been  harsh  with  me,  and  set  you  against 
me,  however  I  might  have  deserved  to  be 
treated  so,  it  is  likely  I  should  never  have 
profited  by  her  advice  and  example.  As  to 
how  our  habits  and  affairs  took  a  turn,  I 
can't  exactly  say,  and  I  question  if  you 
can  either.  It  came  about  by  little  and 
little.  One  great  step  was,  when  we  were 
both  ill  together,  and  j'our  mother  came 
to  nurse  us.  Without  any  bustle  or  fault- 
finding, she  put  things  in  better  order : 
this  made  me  wish  and  try  to  keep  them 
so  ;  and  then  I  began  to  like,  what  rather 
vexed  me  before,  to  hear  you  say,  *  My 
mother  does  it  so  and  so  ;'  and  when  I 
did  not  know^  I  took  to  asking  her  ad- 
vice, and  I  got  not  to  feel  afraid  of  her. 
She  always  had  a  kind  word  to  encourage 
and  help  on  what  was  right ;  and  then, 
too,  when  I  began  to  taste  the  comfort  ot 
having  things  properly  done,  it  made  me 
like  to  do  them  so,  and  one  thing  done 
properly,  made  it  easier  to  do  the  next  so; 
and  so  we  have  gone  on  from  that  day  to 
this,  and  hope  to  go  on  in  the  snme  way 
to  the  end  of  our  lives  ;  finding  out  some- 
thing worth  knowing  and  doing  a  little 
better  to-day  than  we  did  yesterday  ; — 
and  that's  all  I  can  tell  about  the  matter." 
James  Watson  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  disclosure  of  this  secret,  and  he  went 
home  full  of  thought  as  to  the  least  offen- 
sive, and  most  effectual  way  of  imparting 
it  to  his  wife. 

How    TO     SET    ABOUT    IT — TlIE    FIRST 

Pie.— -There  is  a  French  proverb  to  this 
effect :  "  The  first  step  onh'-  costs  an 
effort."  James  Watson,  without  exactly 
expressing  the  words  of  the  proverb,  went 
home  full  of  the  state  of  feeling  they  de- 
scribe.— Now,  thought  he,  if  my  Fanny 
could  but  once  be  brought  to  make  a 
trial,  I  should  have  a  hope  that  in  time 
she  might  become  as  good  a  manager  as 
Mrs.  Moore — Why  should  she  not  ?  What- 
ever has  been  done  by  one,  may  be  done 
by  another,  but  how  to  get  her  to  make 


the  first  attempt  ?  There's  the  job :  I 
must  try  and  persuade  her  to  it  ;  but 
then,  the  difficulty  comes  again,  how  can 
I  begin  speaking  to  her  about  it  ?  I  must 
not  go  twitting  her  about  another  man's 
wife,  nor  yet  making  complaints,  as  if  she 
were  more  idle  or  ignorant  than  other 
women,  that  would  never  do.  As  Sani 
Moore  said,  there's  more  blame  to  the 
men  than  the  women  in  that  matter.  Let 
them  once  find  out  that  a  man  worth 
having  won't  look  upon  a  girl  that  can't 
make  a  pudding  and  scrub  a  floor,  and 
they  would  as  easily  learn  to  do  those 
things  as  to  curl  their  hair  and  make  frills 
and  furbelows.  I  did  not  think  of  all 
this  before-hand,  and  when  I  took  my 
wife,  it  was  for  better  and  worse,  so  now, 
as  Moore  said,  what's  to  be  done  is  this, 
to  improve  the  '  better'  and  cure  the 
'  worse,'  and  after  all — *  Vf hat  can't  be 
cured  must  be  endured,'  but  not  witliout 
trying  and  trying  again, '  'Tis  a  long  lane 
that  has  no  turning.' — So,  here  goes  ;  and 
he  lifted  the  latch  of  his  door. 

"  Well,  Fanny  dear,  I'm  afraid  it  is 
rather  late,  I  hope  you  have  not  been  dull?" 

"  No,  my  sister  has  been  here  most 
part  of  the  evening,  she  has  not  long  been 
gone.  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your 
visit  P"  This  was  spoken  in  a  tone  half 
wa}''  between  good-humour  and  quizzing  ; 
James  wisely  placed  it  to  the  score  of  the 
former,  and  overlooked  the  latter — "  Yes, 
thank  you  kindly,  I  only  wished  to  have 
had  you  with  me."  Fanny's  sister  had 
been  predicting  that  James  would  come 
home  full  of  the  cleverness  of  all  he  had 
seen  and  heard  at  Moores',  and  discon- 
tented with  everything  at  home.  Fanny 
was  therefore  surprised  to  see  her  hus- 
band in  so  good  a  humour,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  find  fault  with  anything.  Still, 
she  did  want  to  know  what  impression 
had  been  made  on  his  mind  by  his 
evening's  visit ;  but  as  he  said  nothing, 
she  could  not  well  set  about  to  ask 
him,  and  nothing  more  was  said  on  either 
side. 

The  next  day,  as  usual,  Watson  and 
his  wife  had  their  dinner  from  the  cook's 
shop.  After  more  than  one  effort  to  take 
that  first  step  about  which  he  felt  so  much 
difhcultj'^,  James  at  last  summoned  up 
courage  to  say,  "  How  nice  it  would  bo, 
Fanny,  if  you  would  sometimes  make  us 
a  little  pie  for  our  dinner,  I  should  like 
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anything  of  your  making  ever  so  much 
better  than  what  we  buy." 

"  Don't  talk  so,  James,  I  can't  make 
pies,  it  is  .what  I  never  did  in  my  life." 

"  No  reason  you  never  should.  Every 
body  must  have  a  beginning:  I'Jl  bring 
home  a  pound  of  raw  meat  to-night,  and 
you  shall  try,  won't  you  dear  ?" 

"  I  don't  mind  trying,  but  I  think  I 
shall  only  spoil  it,  and  get  laughed  at  for 
my  pains." 

"  Who  is  to  laugh  at  you  ?  I  promise 
vou  I  will  not,  and  no  one  else  need 
know  a  word  about  it.  Besides,  I  don't 
believe  you  will  spoil  it." 

"  What  made  you  think  of  such  a 
thing,  James  ?  If  you  had  it  at  Moore^s, 
it  is  in  vain  to  suppose  I  can  do  things 
like  Mrs.  Moore,  who  alwaj's  does  them, 
and  knows  all  about  them." 

"  Mrs.  Moore  was  not  born  with  her 
knowledge,  whatever  she  may  have  got, 
she  must  have  picked  it  up  one  thing  at 
a  time  ;  and  there  is  no  need  to  think 
about  Mrs.  Moore.  If  she  pleases  her 
husband,  and  you  please  me,  that's  quite 
enough  ;  and  please  me  you  surely  will,  if 
you  only  try.  But  I  must  be  off,  good 
bye,  I  shall  bring  you  some  things  in  the 
evening. 

So  in  the  evening,  James  produced 
rather  more  than  a  pound  of  mutton 
steaks,  and  a  consultation  was  held  as  to 
Avhat  else  was  wanted  for  the  making  of 
a  mutton-pie.  There  must  be  some  flour, 
of  course,  what  else  could  the  crust  be 
made  of?  any  milk  ?  neither  party  could 
answer  this  question  ;  some  butter,  should 
there  not,  and  how  much — all  guess  work  ; 
pepper  and  salt?  Yes,  their  taste  told 
them  that  it  must  be  seasoned.  With 
right  good  will,  poor  Fanny  the  next 
morning  set  about  to  try  her  skill  in  pie- 
making  ;  she  locked  the  door,  lest  any  of 
the  neighbours  should  come  in  and  laugh 
at  her  awkwardness,  and  an  awkward 
job  it  was,  sure  enough  ;  the  paste  when 
she  had  mixed  it,  stuck  so  to  the  dresser 
that  she  thought  she  never  should  get  it 
on  the  dish.  However,  at  last,  she  did 
succeed,  and  a  pie  was  produced,  though 
not  a  comely  pie  to  look  at ;  she  felt  half 
ashamed  to  carry  it  to  the' .baker's.  How- 
ever, she  had  taken  the  first  step,  and 
made  the  attempt,  and  her  energy  rose  as 
she  proceeded.  She  put  a  good  face  on 
the  matter,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 


ing her  cookery  lodged  in  the  oven  ;  and 
at  the  hour  of  dinner,  the  baker's  man 
with  his  tray  knocked  at  her  door.  With 
palpitating  eagerness  Fanny  ran  to  the 
door,  and,  but  for  the  baker's  friendly 
warning,  would  have  burnt  her  fingers. 
''  Have  you  not  got  a  bit  of  rag  or  paper 
to  catch  hold  of  it  with  ?  It  is  just  this,, 
minute  out  of  the  oven — Master  is  sorry 
your  pie  is  so  scorched,  but  the  crust,  you 
see,  was  made  a  leetle  too  wet," 

The  hint  was  not  thrown  away,  "  next 
time,"  thought  Fanny,  "  I  must  make  it 
rather  drier." 

'^  Well  done,  Fanny !"  exclaimed  James, 
as  he  entered  the  house,  and  saw  the  pie 
smoking  on  the  table,  "'capital  well  for  a 
beginning  I  do  say." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is  but  a  poor  thing,  James, 
but  I've  done  my  best."  Not  a  word  of 
apology  would  James  hear,  never  in  his 
life  had  he  catena  pie  with  so  good  a  relish, 
the  crust  was  rather  tough,  but  no  matter 
for  that,  she  that  could  make  that  pie, 
would  make  a  better  next  time.  The  gravy 
was  very  fat,  but,  when  a  few  spoonfuls 
were  taken  off  cand  thrown  in  the  fire,  the 
remainder  was  very  relishing  ;  and,  take  it 
all  in  all,  a  happier  dinner  time  had  never 
been  spent  in  that  house,  since  James  and 
Fanny  Watson  entered  it.  James  hailed 
that  beginning  as  the  dawn  of  future  com- 
fort, and  Fanny  felt  satisfaction  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  tried  to  do  right.  A 
piece  of  pie  which  remained  was  brought 
out  for  supper.  *'  Look,"  said  James, 
'^  what  a  nice  cake  of  fat  there  is  over 
the  gravy  !  It  is  as  white  as  lard.  I 
should  think  that  might  be  of  some  use, 
don't  you?'* 

"  Indeed  I  do,  James,  and  now  I  think 
of  it,  I  dare  say  it  is  just  the  same  as 
what  I  skimmed  into  the  fire  that  made 
such  a  blaze.  I  shall  know  better  than 
to  waste  it  another  time.  Why  it  would 
do  to  put  in  the  crust  of  another  pic.'* 

"So  it  would,  Fanny,  and  now,  ni}^  girl, 
I  see  you  are  beginning  to  get  wide  awake 
to  things,  and  I  foretel  that  we  shall  not 
have  many  more  dinners,  or  suppers  either, 
from  the  cook's  shop.  Cheer  up,  well  begun 
is  half  done.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
you  can  cook  and  manage  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Moore,  or  Mrs.  Anybody  else." 

Fanny  did  improve  steadily,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  so  rajpidly  as  her  hus- 
band's sanguine    anticipations  had    pro- 
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mised  ;  but  a  great  and  essential  point 
was  gained,  in  the  desire  after  useful 
knowledge  being  awakened,  and  tlie  con- 
viction established  that  it  was  not  impos- 
sible to  attain  it.  So  far  now  from  feeling 
jealous  of  Mrs.  Moore's  reputation  for 
skill  and  good  management,  Fanny  was 
often  pleased  and  thankful  to  take  a  leaf 
out  of  her  book  ;  and  the  time  came  when 
Moore  and  his  wife  supping  with  their 
neighbour,  at  as  neat  and  well  spread  a 


table  as  their  own,  Fanny  merrily  told 
tTames,  she  gave  him  free  liberty  to  laugh 
at  her  first  pie,  though  he  had  promised 
he  would  not  do  it  ;  "  and,"  added  she,  "  I 
have  a  good  right  to  laugh  with  you,  for 
"  let  them  laugh  that  win." 

Reader. — This  is  a  secret  worth  know- 
ing and  remembering.  Many  a  good  work 
is  left  unaccomplished,  not  for  want  of 
ability  or  opportunit}',  but  for  want  of 
resolution  to  take  the  first  step^ 


RECIPES. 

PRESERYINa    FRUITS. 


Best  Raapherry  Vinegar. — In  a  china 
"bowl  or  jar,  free  from  metallic  glaze, 
steep  three  full  pints  of  fine  fresh-gathered 
raspberries  in  one  quart  of  best  vinegar. 
Let  them  remain  steeping  three  days. 
Then  strain  through  a  flannel  jelly-bag, 
damped  with  plain  vinegar,  to  prevent 
waste  of  the  flavoured  vinegar.  The  bag 
should  be  suspended  over  a  stone  jar,  and 
left  at  least  twelve  hours  to  drain.  But 
it  should  not  be  pressed,  as  this  would 
injure  the  brightness  of  the  liquor. 

To  each  pint  of  vinegar  and  juice, 
allow  one  pound  good  loaf  sugar,  pow- 
dered. Stir  it  in  with  a  silver  spoon.  Set 
the  jar  in  a  copper  or  kettle  of  water, 
which  is  to  be  kept  boiling.  Stir  fre- 
quently till  the  sugar  is  perfectly  dis- 
solved and  taken  up  by  the  liquor,  by 
which  time  it  will  have  nearly  or  quite 
arrived  at  boiling  heat.  The  jar  may 
then  be  covered,  and  the  water  round 
it  kept  boiling  for  an  hour.  Then  remove 
the  scum. 

When  cold,  put  the  liquor  in  bottles 
most  carefully  cleaned  and  dried.  Cork 
very  close  ;  cut  down  the  cork,  and  en- 
tirely cover  with  sealing-wax,  or  bottle 
cement.  It  has  been  usual  to  put  in  each 
bottle  a  glass  of  the  best  brandy,  by  way  of 
preserving  the  liquor  ;  but  if  due  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  all  the  foregoing  par- 
ticulars, that  addition  is  by  no  means 
necessary. 

The  following  method  is  rather  more 
simple,  and  answers  nearly  as  well. 
Through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  or  linen  strainer, 
too  fine  to  suffer  the  seeds  to  pass  through, 
press  any  quantity  of  ripe,  fresh-gathered 
raspberries.     To  every  pint  of  the  juice, 


allow  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  powdered. 
Boil  them  together,  as  for  jelly,  from 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  after 
actual  boiling.  Pour  into  a  bowl  of  either 
foreign  china  or  stone  ware,  and  imme- 
diately mix  with  the  liquid  jelly  an  equal 
quantity  of  distilled  vinegar.  When  cold, 
bottle  as  above.     Keep  in  a  cool  place. 

A  very  good  substitute  for  raspberry 
vinegar  is  often  prepared  by  dissolving 
raspberry  jam,  straining  the  juice,  and 
mixing  with  the  latter  an  equal  quantity 
of  distilled  vinegar.  The  fruit  from  which 
the  juice  is  strained  serves  very  well  for 
present  use  in  tarts. 

The  fruit  pulp  that  remains  in  the  jelly- 
bag,  or  the  strainer,  may  be  made  into 
raspberry  cakes,  by  beating  with  an  equal 
weight  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  powdered. 
The  longer  it  is  beaten  the  better.  Spread 
out  on  flat  dishes  or  Putch  tiles.  The 
thickness  should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of 
inch.  Dry  in  the  sun.  For  this  purpose, 
a  large  flag-stone  in  a  sunny  aspect,  with 
a  garden  glass  over  the  sweetmeats,  an- 
swers exceedingly  well.  V/hen  the  top 
becomes  dry,  cut  out  with  the  lid  of  a 
canister,  or  a  small  wine  glass.  Turn 
them  on  dry  dishes,  and  again  put  in  the 
influence  of  the  sun.  When  quite  dry, 
keep  them  shut  in  glass  jars,  or  tin  boxes, 
with  layers  of  white  paper  between. 
Keep  in  a  dry  cool  place. 

If  raspberry  cakes  are  not  wanted,  the 
fruit  pulp,  mixed  with  a  little  sugar, 
either  loaf  or  fine  moist,  serves  very  well 
for  use  in  tarts. 

Black  currant  jam  might  be  served  in 
the  same  way  as  raspberry  jam  foy  ex- 
temporaneous mixing  with  vinegar,  but 
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not  so  easily,  the  jam  being  so  much  stiffer 
and  less  juicy  ;  besides,  from  the  natural 
acidity  and  roughness  of  the  fruit,  the 
addition  of  vinegar  is  not  necessary.  As 
a  remedy  for  sore  throats,  Sec,  the  end  is 
better  answered  by  preserving  the  fruit 
as  a  sort  of  rob  or  cheese,  by  long  boiling 
with  a  very  small  proportion  of  sugar,  as 
follows  :  — 

Damsoiif  or  Black  Currant  Cheese. — 
Sometimes  made  with  the  whole  skins 
and  pulp  of  the  fruit,  sometimes  with  the 
pulp  only.  In  either  case,  the  fruit  is  to 
be  first  baked  or  boiled  in  a  stone  jar  till 
perfect!  V  tender,  and  the  juice  runs  freely  ; 
if  damsons,  the  s<:ones  separate.  If  the 
skins  are  to  be  removed,  rub  through  a 
very  coarse  siev  >.  If  the  skins  are  to  be  re- 
tained, there  is  only  to  remove  the  damson 
stones  with  a  silver  spoon.  Measure  the 
pulp  into  a  preserving  pan,  brass  skillet, 
or  enamelled  saucepan  ;  set  it  over  a  clear, 
brisk  lire,  and  let  it  boil  briskly  till  the 
liquid  has  evaporated  and  the  fruit  become 
dr}'-.  Then  add  powdered  loaf  sugar,  in 
the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  to  one 
quart  of  pulp,  ns  measured  into  the  vessel. 
Stir  it  well.  Let  it  go  on  boiling  till  the 
jam  candies  to  the  sides  of  the  pan.  Pour 
into  shallow  vessels,  such  as  potting  jars, 
saucers,  teapot  stands,  &c.  In  a  day  or 
two,  turn  them  down  on  a  clean  dry  shelf. 

Black  Currant  Lozenges. — Boil  or  bake 
the  fruit  in  a  jar  stopped  close.  When 
the  juice  separates,  strain  through  a  coarse 
sieve.  Measure  the  juice,  and  boil  briskly 
half-an-hour.  The  more  the  juice  has 
evaporated  before  adding  the  sugar,  the 
])etter.  For  every  full  quart  of  juice,  (as 
measured  into  the  pa,n,  not  as  reduced  by 
boiling)  allow — Fine  loaf  sugar,  3  oz., 
best  gum  arable,  finely  powdered,  3 
drachms,  cream  of  tartar,  3  drachms.  The 
gum  must  be  mixed  in  a  cup  or  basin 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  boiling 
juice,  stirred  briskly  to  it  till  quite  smooth, 
then  stir  it  to  the  whole.  Boil  the  mass 
till  it  is  very  stiff  and  candi.-s  on  the  sides 
of  the  pan.  Pour  it  on  dishes  or  plates 
turned  upside  down  ;  the  thickness  should 
not  exceed  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  Dry 
in  the  influence  of  the  sun,  or  in  an  Ame- 
rican oven,  placed  in  front -of  a  fire,  but 
at  a  considerable  distance.  When  one 
side  begins  to  harden,  carefully  turn  on 
other  plates  of  the  same  size.  When 
quite  hard  and  dry,  cut  out  in  lozenges. 


For  this  purpose,  a  sharp  tin  cutter  is  the 
best  instrument.  The  form  should  be 
either  square,  c.iamond,  or  hexagonal,  that 
the  pieces  maybe  cut  one  close  to  another 
without  v/aste.  Shake  among  the  lozenges 
a  little  magnesia  to  prevent  sticking. 
Keep  them  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
with  a  glass  stopper  ;  or  in  tin  boxes,  be- 
tween layers  of  Avhite  paper,  in  a  very  dry 
place.  N.B. —These  lozenges  may  be 
made  with  the  entire  fruit.  Proceed 
exactly  as  above  directed,  except  omit- 
ting to  strain  after  the  baking  or  first 
boiling. 

Attention  to  a  few  general  hints  on 
Presermng  Fruits,  whether  as  jelly  or  jam, 
is  necessary  to  success: — 

1.  The  fruit  should  be  gathered  on  a 
dry  day,  but  not  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  ; 
early  in  the  evening  is  the  best  time.; 

2.  The  fruit  should  be  ri/pe,  but  not  at 
all  past  ripe. 

3.  The  sooner  it  can  be  boiled  down 
after  it  is  gathered,  the  stiffer  the  jelly 
becomes,  and  the  more  sure  to  keep. 

4.  A  brass  kettle  or  enamelled  sauce- 
pan is  the  best  thing  for  boiling  preserves. 
If  copper  vessels  are  used,  they  must  be 
well  tinned,  and  the  preserve  emptied  out 
as  soon  as  it  is  done. 

5.  Glass  jars,  or  thin  brown  ware,  are 
preferable  to  white  ;  the  latter  are  more 
porous,  and  are  also  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  metallic  glaze. 

6.  The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness 
must  be  observed  in  every  vessel  used  in 
preserving.  Those  who  have  not  a  re. 
gular  preserving  ladle,  should  use  either 
a  silver  or  a  wooden  spoon,  not  iron  or 
pewter. 

7.  All  jars  must  be  perfectly  dry,  as 
well  as  clean  ;  for  that  purpose,  scald, 
wipe  dry,  and  set  them  before  the  tire,  or 
in  the  sun  for  some  hours  ;  but  remove 
them  at  least  an  hour  before  using,  that 
they  may  become  perfectly  cold. 

8.  Preserves  are  more  stiff  and  clear, 
if  the  fruit  or  juice  be  allowed  to  boil  a 
considerable  time  before  the  sugar  is 
added. 

9.  By  long  boiling,  both  before  and 
after  the  addition  of  the  sugar,  but  espe- 
cially before,  a  smaller  quantity  of  sugar 
is  sufficient  to  pre'^'Crve  the  fruit.  An 
equal  weight  of  fruit  and  sugar  is  gene- 
rally prescribed,  and  half-an-hour,  or  very 
little  more  time,  allowed  for  boiling  all  in. 
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If  the  jui{;e  for  jelly,  or  fruit  for  jam,  be 
boiled  half-an-hour  before  the  addition  of 
the  sugar,  and  tliree-quarters  of  an  hour 
after,  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  four  pintii 
of  juice  or  fruit,  is  amply  sufficient. 

10.  For  common  family  use,  good 
Lisbon  sugar  answers  very  well,  but  loaf 
sugar  is  preferable. 

11.  All  the  trouble  of  papering  and 
tying  down  may  be  avoided,  by  turning 
down  the  jars  on  a  clean  dry  shelf,  in  a 
very  dry,  but  not  hot  place. 

32.  Currant  jam  and  currant  jelly  may 
be  made  with  advantage  by  the  same 
operation.  This  is  done  when  sufficiently 
boiled,  by  simply  pouring  off  a  portion  ol 
the  juice  through  a  wine-strainer.  There 
is  no  waste  in  this  method,  as  there  is 
in  squeezing  the  fruit  for  juice  :  and  the 
jam  for  tarts,  and  for  the  purposes  of  jam 
in  general,  is  all  the  better  for  losing  a 
portion  of  the  juice, 

7o  preserte  Green  Gooseberries,  or 
Currants,  Damsons,  or  Bull  ace,  almost 
uithout  sugar. — The  fruit  should  be  full 
grown,  but  not  becoming  tender  with 
ripeness.  Let  them  be  carefully  picked, 
and  put  into  clean,  dr}',  wide-mouthed 
bottles  :  tie  over  with  bits  of  bladder. 
Stand  the  bottles  in  a  large  pot,  copper 


5     I 


or  boiler,  with  cold  water  to  reach  to  the 

necks  of  the  bottles.    Kindle  a  fire  under, 

and  let  the  water  boil.     As  the  bladders 

begin  to  rise  and  putF,  prick  them.     As 

soon  as  the  water  boils,  remove  the  fire, 

and  let  the  bottles  remain  where  they  are 

to  become  cold.     Next  day,  remove  the 

bladders,  and  strew  over  the  fruit  a  thick 

layer  of  powdered  lonf  sugar.      Fit  the 

bottles  with  corks,  and  let  each  cork  lie 

close  at  hand  to  its  own  bottle.     Hold 

for  a  few  moments,  in  the  neck  of  the 

bottle,  two  or  three  lighted  matches,  either 

brimstone  or  lucifer.     When  they  have 

filled  the  bottle  neck  with  gas,  and  before 

:  they  go  out,  remove  them  very  quickly, 

and  instantly  cork  the  bottle  close,  and 

I  dip  it  in  bottle  cement. 

j       Bottle  Cement . —  Common  red  and  black 

I  sealing-wax,  of  each  half-a-pound  ;  bees' 

wax,  quarter  of  an  ounce.     Melt  them  in 

'  an  earthen  pipkin  or  brass  kettle.     The 

I  former  is  preferable,  because  the  cement 

j  may  be   kept  in    it,  and    again    melted 

I  whenever  it  is  wanted  for  use.     When 

I  the  mixture  begins  to  froth,  and  seems 

likely  to  boil  over,  stir  with  a    tallow 

candle,  which  will  settle  the  froth.     As 

soon  as  the  whole  is  melted,  it  is  ready 

for  use. 


RUEAL   AFFAIRS.— JULY. 


Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden.— As  fast  as 
the  summer  crops  are  gathered,  the  ground 
should  be  cleared  and  prepared  to  receive  those 
for  winter  use.  In  heavy  or  poor  land,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  spread  a  good  coat  of  manure  and  dig 
\  it  in,  but  if  the  ground  be  tolerably  rich  and 
porous,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  leave  it  undis- 
turbed, as  in  sandy  soils  much  trouble  is  occa- 
sioned in  hot  weather  to  supply  a  sufficiency  of 
water,  till  the  plants  have  recovered  from  the 
removal.  This  observation  applies  only  to  such 
as  are  transplanted,  as  for  others  that  are  sown, 
it  is  always  best  to  have  fresh  dug  ground.  The 
main  crops  of  brocoh,  cabbage,  savoys,  kail  and 
winter  greens  should  be  finally  stationed  with- 
out delay,  as  the  first  step  to  success  is  to  have 
such  things  firmly  rooted  and  of  good  size  before 
cold  weatl^er  sets  in.  Finish  planting  out  celery, 
unless  a  small  quantity  be  reservedfor  use  late 
in  spring;  the  previous  crops  will  require  earth- 
ing up  every  fortnight,  after  which  they  grow 
rapidly :  the  seed  beds  and  recently  planted 
lovvs  will  require  a  great  deal  of  water  in  dry 
weather.  In  small  gardens  whose  space  does 
not  admit  of  long-continued  successions  of  any 
jiarticular  vegetable,  it  is  always  best  to  secure 
the  earliest  crops,  they  are  more  profitable 
whether  for  use  or  sale,  and,  therefore,  the  ob- 
jectionable system  of  planting  winter  vegetables 
in  August,  should  not  be  practised,  but  advan- 
tage ought  to  be  taken  of  the  first  rain  which 
falls  in  this  month,  to  get  them  all  out.  The 
same  chance  must  be  seized  to  make  sowings  of 
more  French  beans,  lettuce,  s])inach, cabbage,  tur- 


nips, late  peas,  and  radishes,  if  required.  Dig  the 
ground  for  them  and  sow  immediately,  as  a  very 
great  difference  is  made  to  the  spi outing  of  the 
seed  by  getting  it  into  the  earth  while  the  latter 
is  moist.  The  hoe  must  be  kept  going  among 
growing  crops  not  only  to  destroy  wepds,  but  to 
loosen  the  earth,  which  is  of  equal  consequence 
to  the  welfare  of  the  ro;»ts  beneath  :  draw  the 
mould  up  to  the  stems  of  cabbages,  caulifiowers, 
young  peas  and  beans.  The  later  peas  should 
have  sticks  as  soon  as  necessary  to  supi)oi  t  them 
upright,  and  the  shoots  of  scarlet-runners  that 
are  poled,  should  be  trained  and  ti^Hl  till  they  n 
have  taken  firm  hold,tliose  grown  without  stakes 
must  be  pinciied  off  as  they  get  in  the  way. 
Keep  onions,  carrots,  and  parsnips  properly 
thinned  and  clear  of  weeds.  Plant  out  a  full 
crop  of  leeks,  in  drills,  eighteen  inches  apart, 
and  nine  inches  between  the  plants,  give  plenty 
of  water.  A  small  quantity  of  lettuce  and  en- 
dive should  also  be  planted  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight.  Gather  herbs  of  all  sorfs,  and  dry 
them  m  the  shade.  Gailick  and  shalots  will  be 
ready  for  harvesting  as  soon  as  tiie  points  of  the 
leaves  turn  yellow;  dry  them  in  the  shade,  and 
finish  off  with  a  few  hours  in  the  sun. 

The  vari(!us  plants  left  to  i)roduce  seed  must 
be  watched,  and  the  onions  and  leeks  securely 
fastened  to  sticks,  or  they  are  liable  to  be  brokeii 
down  by  winds.     Birds  must  be  scared  from        i 
radishes  and    the    cabbage-beds;    lettuce    and       I 
celery  seed  is  to  be  gathered  daily,  in  small       ' 
quantities,  as  it  ripens. 

Among    fruit-trees    continue    the    directions 
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given  last  month,  to  thin  and  arrange  the  shoots 
of  wall-fruit,  and  if  insects  become  numerous  on 
these  or  on  standards,  hand-picking  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  or,  if  a  garden-engine  can  be  had,  a 
powerful  stream  of  water  thrown  with  force 
against  the  trees  will  be  of  much  service  in  dis- 
placing the  pests,  and  if  the  ground  is  slightly 
dug  over  directly  afterwards,  a  great  number 
will  be  effectually  got  rid  of.  Two  enemies  of 
the  peach  and  grape-vine,  known  as  red-spider 
and  thrips  are  often  troublesome  in  continued 
dry  weather.  They  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to 
be  delected  till  their  ravages  become  apparent 
in  a  number  of  small  yellow  blotches  on  the 
leaves.  As  a  partial  remedy,  sulphur  may  be 
dusted  on  tlie  wall  and  under  side  of  the  foliage 
in  the  middle  of  a  sunny  day,  or  frequent  wash- 
ings with  clean  water  aie  perhaps  more  effective. 
Trees  that  were  moved  in  spring  shovild  have 
an  occasional  soaking  at  the  roots,  apply  five  or 
six  pailfulls  at  a  time,  so  as  to  wet  the  ground 
thoroughly.  Examine  the  grafts  of  apples  and 
pears  put  on  last  March,  loosen  the  ties  and  stop 
the  shoots  where  required.  Bud  the  stocks  in- 
tended for  peaches  and  other  stone  fruit. 

A.  matter  too  often  neglected  to  the  injury  of 
young  and  newly-planted  trees,  has  now  to  be 
mentioned,  it  is  the  thinning  of  the  fruit, — by 
this  time  the  number  of  healthy  specimens  may 
be  known,  and  without  any  other  consideration 
than  the  health  of  the  tree,  all  beyond  what  it 
may  be  fairly  expected  to  ripen  with  ease  should 
be  removed  ;  it  is  far  better  to  wait  a  season  for 
a  full  crop,  than  to  cripple  the  energies  of  the 
tree  at  the  first  bearing,  a  condition  from  which 
it  rarely  recovers. 

Flower  Garden. — By  this  time  we  may 
suppose  the  ornamental  part  of  the  garden  pro- 
perly filled  and  the  plants  growing  :  there  is  yet 
much  to  be  done,  but  as  we  carry  with  us  the 
enjoyment  of  the  season,  the  labour  is  lightened 
in  regarding  the  effects  of  past  attention,  and  a 
stimulus  received  from  the  anticipated  future. 
Dahlias  and  other  tall-growing  plants  should  be 
securely  fastened  to  stakes,  the  former  will  re- 
quire thinning  among  the  branches  in  order  tc 
increase  tlie  vigour  of  the  remainder.  Picotees 
:md  carnations  in  bloom  should  be  protected 
from  the  sun  and  rain;  the  side  shoots  should 
be  layed  to  form  the  next  season's  stock  of 
plants.  Pinks,  pansies,  double  wall-flov/ers, 
rockets  and  other  perennial  plants,  which  do 
not  produce  seed,  may  now  be  successfully  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  set  under  a  hand-glass,  or  in 
a  warm  shaded  border.  Take  up  tulips  and  other 
bulbs  as  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  yellow ;  some 
tact  is  required  to  save  ranunculuses  ;  the  most 
proper  time  is  when  the  leaves  part  readily  from 
the  roots  with  a  gentle  pull,  it  is  often  before 
they  are  entirely  yellow,  and  if  left  longer,  new 
roots  are  emitted,  and  the  plant  begins  another 
growth,  which  materially  weakens  the  next 
year's  blooming.  All  bulbous  roots  should  be 
dried  in  thp  shade,  which  allows  it  to  be  done 
more  gradually  aijd  therefore  better,  Py  a 
judicious  pruning  in  this  month,  many  of  the 
earlier  flowering  shrubs  such  as  some  roses, 
jasmines,  and  others,  may  be  made  to  produce  a 
second  crop  of  flowers  in  the  autumn.  Fill  up 
vacancies  in  the  borders  as  they  occur,  and  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  few  pots 
filled  with  annuals,  or  other  quick  flowering 
jplants.  Chrysanthemums  will  now  be  coming 
forward ;  separate  those  which  are  too  large, 
and  cut  the  stems  back  according  to  their 
•strength,  a  fev/  may  be  laid  to  form  dvvarf  plants 
for  flowering  in  pots,  they  require  plenty  of 
water,  both  in  the  ground  and  those  which  are 
potted.  Auriculas  and  polyanthuses  must  be 
kept  shaded  and  moist.  Continue  biidding  roses, 


and  to  increase  the  chances  of  success,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  wrap  some  damp  moss  round  the 
bud  in  very  dry  weather.  Watering  is  an  im- 
portant operation  at  this  season,  the  best  mode 
of  applying  it,  is  first  to  loosen  the  earth  with  a 
fork  or  trowel,  and  then  give  a  good  soaking 
that  will  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  roots,  and 
will  serve  for  several  days;  a  little  and  often, 
never  penetrates  far  into  the  ground,  and  only 
hardens  the  surface. 

Window  Plants.— Fuchsias  in  a  growing 
state  should  receive  a  final  potting,  place  them 
in  large  perfectly  clean  pots,  using  a  mixture  of 
turfy  loam  and  peat,  or  leaf  mould,  train  the 
shoots  and  water  liberally  ;  geraniums  that  have 
done  flowering  should  also  be  repotted,  they  re- 
quire a  lighter  soil,  such  as  one  part  turfy  luam, 
two  parts  leaf  mould,  and  the  remainder  sand ; 
cut  down  the  tops  to  within  two  or  three  joints 
of  their  base,  and  set  the  plants  in  a  warm  shel- 
tered place  to  induce  them  to  grow  again;  the 
cuttings  may  be  struck  in  a  frame  or  hand-glass, 
and  will  form  nice  plants  by  next  season.  Cac- 
tuses should  be  kept  in  a  sunny  situation,  and 
have  plenty  of  water.  Camellias  which  have 
made  their  season's  growth,  may  be  set  out  of 
doors  to  ripen.  China  roses  may  be  repotted 
if  requisite,  and  are  easily  propagated  now,  in 
the  same  manner  as  geraniums.  Separate  and 
pot  violets  for  early  spring  flowering  ;  keep 
them  and  similar  plants,  as  the  cyclamen,  &c., 
in  the  most  shaded  place  out  of  doors.  The 
whole  tribe  of  lilies  are  handsome  window 
plants,  and  some  of  the  dwarf  Japan  kinds 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose;  they  are 
just  beginning  to  bloom  and  should  have  plenty 
of  air  and  water.  The  Chinese  primrose  may 
be  S  sown  in  pots  of  light  rich  earth,  and  if 
covered  with  a  piece  of  glass,  will  vegetate 
quickly  and  form  nice  plants  by  the  autumn. 
Propagation  of  such  plants  as  myrtles,  svveet- 
scented  verbena,  or  lemon  plant,  chimney  cam- 
panulas, (Sec,  is  now  easy,  and  should  be  attended 
to  without  loss  of  time.  Water  all  the  plants 
with  regularity,  and  in  quantities  proportionate 
to  their  size  and  the  state  of  the  weather ;  but 
particularly  keep  the  leaves  clean  by  frequent 
sprinklings  of  clean  water  and  sponging  ;  the  es- 
sential points  in  the  culture  of  every  plant,  is 
to  allow^  the  functions  of  both  roots  and  leaves 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  proper  manner,  the  first  by 
placing  them  in  suitable  soil,  and  the  latter  by 
clearing  them  of  all  impurities. 

Management  of  Potato  Crop.  —  Mr. 
Mearns,  formerly  curator  at  the  Leeds  Botanical 
Garden,  recommends  taking  off  all  superfluous 
shoots  from  the  potato  sets.  "  By  doing  so,"  he 
says,  "I  have  found  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  the  size  and  weight  of  a  potato  crop,  in  com- 
parison with  those  growing  near,  of  the  same 
kind,o;i  a  similar  soil,  where  the  tops  had  all 
been  left  on  as  they  sprang  up,  and,  as  they  fre- 
quently do,  with  six,  eight,  or  ten  stems,  'Xhe. 
detached  shoots,  if  taken  off  with  care,  will  be 
fou}:id  perfectly  \y^\l  rooted,  aqd  to  need  no  fur- 
ther support  from  the  parent  tuber  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  each  be  separately  planted  with  care  in  a 
coiled  position,  leaving  just  the  top  above  the 
surface,  about  six  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and 
about  from  two  to  three  feet  between,  according 
to  the  kind  and  soil,  and  watered  afterwards  to 
settle  the  soil  about  them,  and  then  treated  as 
the  others,  excellent  crops  will  be  produced, 
little  inferior  to  that  from  the  original  set,  had  the 
whole  of  its  shoots  been  left  on  it,  and  the  crop 

will  prove  finer Where  manure  of  a  rank 

nature  is  applied  to  the  sets,  it  ought  judiciously 
to  be  laid  over,  and  not  under  the  sets  :  much 
mischief  often  arises  from  the  latter  practice^'* 
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VARIETIES. 


GARDENS!  FOR  WoRKING-MEN.— Thc  posses- 
sion of  a  aaidcn,  with  a  disposition  to  cultivate 
it,  and  its  non-possession,  wi!h  a  tendency  to 
underva'ue  such  an  app-erdage  to  a  cottage, 
constitute  a  broad  line  of  separation  between 
two  g  eat  classes  of  the  poor.  It  is  impossible 
to  look  even  at  the  humblest  dwelling  Avith  a 
few  plants  in  the  window,  and  a  tidy  well-culti- 
vated garden  in  the  front,  without  feelmg  a 
conviction  that  its  inhabitants  must  be  more 
happy  tlian  their  neighbours,  whose  plots  are 
neglected, e,nd  whose  rooms  are  guiltless  of  green 
lea  es  and  flowers.  We  ;.re  not  disposed  to  run 
into  the  absurd  error  of  thinking  that  such  tastes 
are  alvva>s  associated  with  poverty — far  from  it. 
But  we  can  affirm  from  long  and  close  acquain- 
tance with  the  habits  of  the  poor,  that  a  raised 
state  (f  moral  feeling  is  both  the  cause  and 
effect  of  a  love  of  nature.  The  productions  we 
cultivate  have  a  strong  charm,  and  secure  the 
attention  with  extraordinary  povver.  If,  there- 
fore, a  working-man  have  a  garden  at  home, 
and  loves  to  cultivate  it,  he  will  desert  the 
public-house,  for  that  spot  of  quiet  and  cheering 
occupation.  Domestic  misery  is  in  this  way 
often  pi  evented,  and  children  are  trained  to 
find  pleasure  in  a  harmless  and  elevating  pur- 
suit.— Eclectic. 

A  Child's  Rebuke.— A  person  who  could 
better  preach  patience  than  practise  it,  was 
always  irritated  when  he  found  his  grand-chil- 
dien.in  his  study.  One  day  one  of  these  little 
children  was  standing  by  his  mother's  side,  and 
she  was  speaking  to  him  of  Heaven.  "Ma." 
said  he,  "I  don't  want  to  go  to  Heaven." 
"Don't  w^ant  to  go  to  Heaven, my  son!"  "No 
3rla,  I'm  sure  I  don't."  "Why  not,  my  son  ?" 
*'  Why  grandpa'  will  be  there,  won't  he  ?"  "  Wliy 
yes,  1  hope  he  will."  "  Well,  just  as  soon  as  he 
sees  us,  he'll  come  scolding  along,  and  say 
Whew,  whew,  what  aie  these  boys  here  for  ?  I 
don't  want  to  go  to  Heaven  if  grandpa'  is  going 
to  he  there." — A^nerlcan. 

Remember  the  Sabbath -day.  —  The 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  during  his 
tour  in  the  Shearwater,  visited  the  islands  of 
Staffa  and  lona.  It  chanced  that  he  arrived  at 
the  latter  on  a  Sunday.  The  stern  old  keeper 
of  the  Cathedral  keys,  refused  to  unlock  the 
gate  and  aiimit  the  party  to  see  the  tombstone, 
{'or  that  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  been  to 
desecrate  the  Sabbath.  In  vain  did  Captain 
Robinson  ask  imploringly  whether  he  was 
awaie  who  the  illustrious  stranger  was  whom 
he  refused  to  gratify.  Donahl  "  didna  exactly 
ken."  He  supposed,  "  from  what  folks  said,  it 
was  only  the  Kmperor  of  R.ussia.  But  he  vvadna 
t^jg  up  the  key  to  his  ain  Queen  on  the  Lord's 
|)ay.  There  was  a  pox^er  aboon,  superior  to 
onje  earthly  power,  and  he  couldnt  gie  up  the 
key:' 

Wear  Flannel.— If  your  constitution  is 
delicate,  wear  flannel  next  the  skin  during  the 
summer  season, and  be  particula'ly  careful  that 
y(au-  children  wear  it  also.  We  have  heard  an 
eminent  physician,  now  residing  in  this  city,  say 
thnt  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  by 
cho  era  infantum,  which  annually  take  place 
in  thib  city'ano  vicinity,  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  this  simple  precaution.  It  is  the 
sudden  changes  of  the  weather,  the  orihnary 
effects  of  which  may  be  warded  off  by  wearing 
flannel  next  the  skin,  which  produce  those  fatal 
diseases,  and  which  are  generally  ascribed  to 
too  great  an  indulgence  in  sunimer  fruits.— 
Boston  Journal. 

JRSYiNGE.— Banish    all   malignant   and    re- 


vengeful thoughts.  A  spirit  of  revenge  is  ti 
very  spirit  of  the  devil,  than  which  nothing 
makes  man  moie  like  hiin,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  opposite  to  the  temper  which  Ciiristianity 
was  (lesiguod  to  promote.  If  your  revenge  be 
not  satisfied,  it  will  give  you  torment  now ;  if  it 
be,  it  will  give  you  greater  hereafter.  None  is 
a  greate.  self-tormentor  than  a  m>dicious  and  re- 
vengeful man,  who  tui-ns  the  poison  of  his  own 
temper  upon  himself.  The  christian  precept  in 
this  case  is  "Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon 
your  wrath  ;  and  this  precept,  Plutarch  tells  us, 
the  Pythagoreans  practised  in  a  literal  sense: 
"  Who  if  at  any  time  in  a  pnssion,  they  bi-oke 
out  into  opprobrious  langu  >ge,  before  the  sun 
set,  g  !ve  one  another  their  hands,  ard  with 
them  a  discharge  from  all  injuries;  and  so,  vvith  a 
mutual  reconcdiation,  parted  friends." — Moore. 

Marhied  Life. — JDeceive  not  one  another 
in  small  things,  nor  in  great.  One  li  tie  single 
lie,  has,  before  now,  disturbed  a  whole  married 
life.  A  small  cause  has  ften  tjr  at  conse- 
quences. Fold  not  your  arms  together  and  sit 
idle.  Do  not  run  much  from  !ome.  One's  (-wn 
health  is  of  mure  worth  than  gold.  Many  a 
marriage  begins  like  the  rosy  morning,  and  then 
falls  away  hke  a  snovv-Wicath.  And  why? 
Because  the  married  pair  neglect  to  be  as  well- 
plea^  ing  to  eacli  other  alter  as'bef -re. 

The^Farmer.— As  a  pro  ucer  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  he  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  ste- 
ward, commissioned  to  unlock  and  throw  open 
the  gates  of  nature's  storehouses,  that  man  and 
beast  may  eat  and  be  satsfied— the  medium,  so 
t )  speak,  through  which  a  beneficent  Cieator 
deigns  to  hand  his  blessi:  gs  down.  His  'usi- 
ness  is  an  important  one  in  every  resi.ect,  the 
pursuit  of  it  too  is  at  once  ennobling  and  t  e- 
lightful,  to  live  and  move,  as  he  neces  arily 
must,  amid  the  beauties,  the  wonders,  and  the 
bounties  of  nature,  consti'ains  him  <  ne  wuuid 
think,  to  look  up  mo  e  freque  tly  than  others, 
with  feelings  of  awe  and  gratitude,  to  Him  who 
crowreth  the  year  with  jiladness,  and  bles.-es 
his  humble  labours  with  success;  and  dt  es  the 
farmer  really  occupy  this  dignified  })Osition  ? 
The  answer  is,  if  he  dcjes  not,  he  nit^ht  and 
ought  to  do  so,  a  all  event  he  wili  have  to  give 
an  account  of  his  stewardship  How  coined  it 
then  that  any  farmer  can  remain  indifVerent, 
while  the  broad  acres  are  lying  around  him  un- 
cultivated and  coiiseque  tly  unfruitful  ?  I 
mean  of  course  comparative  y  so.  How  is  it 
that  he  persists  in  clinging  with  such  limpet- 
like  tenacity  to  the  keel  of  his  favourite  old 
vessel,  PrejiicUce,  when  the  light  of  nature,  the 
light  of  reason,  and  the  implied  injunctions  of 
Omnipotence,  are  united  in  their  inlluoncs  to 
dissipate  these  shadows  from  his  mind.  Be 
assuied  this  Prejudice  is  a  sorry  old  ship,  and, 
I  trust  the  overv\  helming  breakers  of  truth  ami 
re  :Son  will  soon  drive  her  ashore  a  perfect  wreck 
—for  fiet!  have  I  sighed  for  thf^  good  cause  of 
agriculture,  when  from  her  mast  head  I've  seen 
unfurled  and  jaunti  ly  floating  in  the  breeze,a  ban- 
ner with  this  inscription, ''frc'i// /arm  like  our 
fathers  before  us.*' — Neiuspaper  Paragraph, 

MAXIMS. 

Refuse  not  to  be  informed,  for  that  sho.vs  pride 
or  stupidity. 

Humility  and  knowledge  in  poor  clothes,  ex- 
cel pride  and  ignorance  in  costly  attire. 

Neither  despise  nor  oppose  what  thou  dost  not  ^KJ 
understand.  ^Bl 

Happy  that  king,  w'ho  is  great  by  justice,  and 
that  people  who  are  free  by  obedience. 

W*  Penn, 


J 
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THE  VISITOR;    or,  SKETCHES  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE. 


h 


''  VV^iLL  you  give  me  leave  to  rest  here  a 
few  Riiniites,  after  my  long  walk  this 
m  orniiig  ?"  said  Mrs.  D.  to  a  young  wo- 
rn an  busily  engaged  near  her  cottage  door. 
Permission  was  instantly  given,  and  a 
chair  kindly  placed  for  the  visitor. 

"  You  have  a  nice  comfortable  room 
here,"  remarked  Mrs.  D.,  looking  round, 
''  and  the  neatness  and  order  in  which 
you  keep  everything  reflects  great  credit 
upon  you.  You  probably  have  a  good 
mother  who  has  trained  you  to  habits  of 
order  and  cleanliness." 

*'  Aye,  yes,  Ma'am,  that  I  have,"  replied 
the  young  woman.  "  When  I  was  quite 
a  child  my  mother  never  would  let  one 
of  us  be  dirty,  and  she  used  to  say,  over 
and'over  again,  '  Cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness  ;'  and  that  it  was  a  shame,  if 
poor  folks  did  not  keep  themselves  clean, 
and  their  houses  too,  in  tJiis  part  of  the 
country,  where  there  are  so  many  running 
streams  of  clear  water.  Bless  her,  I  ov/e 
everything  to  my  good  mother !" 

*•  A  good  mother  is  indeed  a  very  great 
blessing — you  are  feeling  the  advantage 
of  her  judicious  precepts  and  bright  ex- 
ample, and  3^our  husband  also,  when  he 
comes  home  from  his  day's  work  and  finds 
a  wholesome  meal  prepared  for  him,  espe- 
cially if  he  is  welcomed  with  kind  words, 
and  a  smiling  face." 

"  You  are  right  there,  Ma'am,  for  my 
John  says,  that  so  long  as  his  Mary 
gets  his  supper  ready  for  him  by  the  side 
of  a  clean  hearth,  and  never  speaks  cross 
to  him,  he  will  never  put  his  head  inside 
a  public  house,  nor  ever  drink  a  drop  of 
anything  else  but  Adam^sale,  as  he  calls 
the  water,  that  we  get  from  the  spring 
that  comes  sparkling  from  the  side  of  the 
bank  yonder." 

"  John  has  made  a  wise  resolution,  and 
I  hope  no  effort  will  be  wanting  on  your 
part  to  induce  him  to  keep  it.  Eut  I 
must  make  acquaintance  with  your  good 
mother,  for  whom  I  already  leel  great  re- 
spect, for  I  have  witnessed  so  much  of  in- 
subordination among  children,  disobedi- 
ence and  self-will,  I  mean,  that  it  is  a 
great  treat  to  see  a  well-governed  family. 
Who  can  say  how  far  the  influence  of  your 
good  mother's  early  training  may  extend. 
To  generations  yet  unborn  perhaps.'^ 

VOL  I. 


iC, 


"  Oh  Ma'am,  that  is  a  beautiful  tliou 
I  will  try  to  bear  it  in  mind,  for  poor 
people,  such  as  I,  think  sometimes,  that 
they  can't  do  much  good,  and  so  gist  dis- 
couraged." 


VGi 


f 0  look  at  the  fountain  of 


Mrs.  D 
sparkling  '•  Adam's  ale,"  and  approacii 
ing  the  windovv',  gazed  for  some  minutes 
at  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  A  soft  rich 
meadow  lay  immediately  beneath,  v/here 
a  flock  of  sheep  were  quietly  taking  their 
morning  meal  ;  the  farther  side  of  the 
verdant  pasture  was  bounded  by  a  canal, 
on  which  the  heavily  laden  barge  was 
slowly  gliding  along  ;  fine  woods— now 
clothed  in  all  the  varied  tints  of  autumn 
— covered  many  of  the  hills,  v/hiie  cot- 
tages were  scattered  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  here  and  there,  the  tall  chimney 
of  a  neighbouring  factory  was  seen  rising 
far  above  every  other  building. 

The  loveliness  of  the  landscape  recalled 
to  Mrs.  D.'s  mind  many  verses  of  the 
Psalmist  David,  and  she  softly  uttered, 
''  Oh  Lord,  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  good- 
ness !  all  thy  works  praise  thee  !  in  wis- 
dom hast  thou  made  them  all." 

And  she  was  glad  to  find,  that  the 
young  cottager  was  not  insensible  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  around  her  dwell- 
ing, and  that  her  heart  rose  in  gratitude 
to  the  "  Giver  of  every  good  gift ;"  her 
good  mother  had  trained  her  in  the  way 
she  should  go,  for  she  was  a  humble  Chris- 
tian. While  Mrs.  D.  was  looking  about 
for  the  handle  of  the  casement  in  order  to 
open  the  window,  and  take  a  more  exten- 
sive view,  Mary  remarked,  "  The  win- 
dov/  is  not  made  to  open." 

"  Not  made  to  open,^'  said  Mrs.  D. 
with  astonishment,  "  and  in  a  new  house 
too  !  what  a  pity  /" 

*'  Is  it,  Ma'am  ?" 

*'  Why  certainly  :  every  room  ought 
occasionally  to  have  a  current,  or  stream 
of  air  sent  through  it,  to  give  it  a  thorough 
ventilating  or  imrifying,  for  all  the 
breath  that  comes  out  of  our  bodies,  i's 
poison — absolute  poison  /' 

Mary  was  now  astonished  in  hef   •::in, 

and  looked  half-frightened,  for  she  had 

never  heard  such  a  thing   before  ;    she 

knew  the  value  of  pure  water,  but  could 

j  not  understand  tlie  value  of  pure  air. 

H 
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Mrs.  1).  continued  in  plain  words,  to 
give  the  young  woman  some  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  pure  air  to  the  life  of  man. 
vShe  did  not  talk  to  her  about  oxygen  or 
carbonic  acid  gas,  because  Mary  had  never 
had  the  advantage  of  receiving  an  educa- 
tion, at  cither  a  National  or  a  British 
School,  and  these  terms  would  have  been 
no  better  understood  than  so  many  French 
or  German  words  ;  but  Mrs.  I),  called 
her  attention  to  the  unpleasantness  of  a 
room  where  many  people  are  crowded  to- 
gether, particularly  on  first  entering  it 
from  the  fresh  air. 

Mary  acknowledged  she  had  often  felt 
faintish  herself  when  she  went  into  a 
place  of  worship,  where  there  was  a  very 
large  congregation. 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,"  said 
Mrs.  D.,  "  too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  A'cntilation  of  churches  and  chapels ; 
but  this  subject  will  be  considered  after 
a  while,  more  than  it  ever  has  been 
hitherto." 

Mrs.  D,  then  told  the  young  woman, 

that  if  people  were  shut  up  for  any  length 

of  time,  without  pure  air,  they  would  be 

suffocated,  and  related  the  affecting  account 

of  the  sufferings   endured  in  the    Black 

Hole,  at  Calcutta,  with  which  she    was 

deeply  interested.    Mrs.  D.  then  took  her 

leave,  determined  in  her  future  rambles  to 

press  the  subject  of  ventilation  upon  the 

peasants  whose  cottages  she  might  visit. 
****** 

Her  wa}^  home  led  through  a  winding 
lane ;  the  birds  were  singing  sweetly  among 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  the  au- 
tumn flowers  sent  forth  a  delicious  odour. 

A  little  cottage  stood  in  a  neat  garden, 
well-stocked  with  vegetables,  and  adorned 
with  a  narrow  border  of  flowers,  near  the 
end  of  the  lane.  Mrs.  D,  entered,  and  in 
the  young  woman  occupied  within,  recog- 
nised, Hester,  an  acquaintance,  whom  she 
had  known  several  years  before,  but  who 
was  now  married,  and  had  become  the 
mother  of  three  children. 

The  youngest,  an  infant  of  nine  months, 
was  seated  in  her  lap  ;  its  eyes  dull  and 
heavy,  its  flesh  flabby,  its  cheeks  pale, 
and  no  joyous  smile  playing  around  its 
mouth.  On  inquiry,  Mrs.  D.  was  in- 
formed that  "  the  poor  child  was  very 
fretful,  Avould  not  sleep,  and  that  the 
mother  had  been  to  the  druggist's  to  get 
a  little  stiff  iority 


The  two  other  children,  though  less 
sickly  in  appearance,  had  not  that  glow  of 
health,  those  rosy  cheeks,  and  laughing 
eyes,  which  are  generally  to  be  seen  in 
country  children  who  have  plent}^  of  plain 
wholesome  food,  and  pure  air,  and  who 
are  kindly  treated  without  being  foolishly 
indulged.  Heflecting  on  the  subject  for  a 
few  moments,  Mrs.  B.  was  induced  to 
ask  Hester,  if  she  took  care,  not  only  to 
let  the  children  run  about  in  the  fields, 
but  to  air  her  rooms  thorouglil}''  by  open- 
ing the  windows. 

"  We  have  but  two  sleeping-rooms, 
Ma'am,"  she  replied,  "  and  in  one  of  them 
the  window  does  not  open.'' 

The  truth  now  flashed  upon  the  mind 
of  Mrs.  D.     There  were  two  little  beings 
dwelling   in   a  spot  where  every   thing 
seemed  likely  to  ensure  health  and  happi- 
ness ;  yet  in  the  enjoyment  of  neither,  be- 
cause denied  one  of  the  greatest  earthly 
blessings — pure  air  !  breathing  over  and 
over  again  a  vitiated  atmosphere — in  other 
words,  air  that  was  foul  aud  poisonous  ! 
Mrs.  I),  faithfully  warned  the  young  wo- 
man of  the  danger  of  allowing  the  children 
to  sleep  in  a  room  which  could  not  be 
properly  ventilated,  (or  thoroughly  aired) 
she  told  her  that  fevers  and  other  infec- 
tious diseases  generally  arose  from  bad 
smells,  and  from  want  of  personal  clean- 
liness, and  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
human  frame  to  continue  in   a    state  of 
health  without  light  and  good  air :  they 
were  necessary  to  everybody,  but  particu- 
larly to  children  ;  she  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain how  the  whole  blood  in  the  body 
passes  through  the  lungs  (or  air-vessels) 
every  three  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  oxygenated,  or  made  pure  ;  and  if 
this  air  is  not  pure  and  wholesome,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  interfered  with, 
the  constitution  is  greatly  injured, and  life 
itself  shortened.   Hester  was  shocked  and 
astonished  to  hear,  that  in  some  of  the 
dirty  courts  and  alleys  of  two  or  three 
parishes  in  London,  among  the  children  of 
thuse   wretchedly  poor  people,    "  about 
fifty  die  in  a  hundred  within  the  first  five 
years  ! " 

On  taking  leave  of  Hester,  Mrs.  D. 
obtained  a  promise,  that  she  would  get  her 
landlord  to  have  the  window  made  to  open; 
but  alas  !  before  this  was  done,  both  the 
children  were  seized  with  scarlet  fever,  and 
died  within  a  few  days  of  each  other ! 
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lu  tliC  sanitary  improvements  that  are 
about  to  take  place  in  our  land,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  attention  will  be  paid,  not 
oril}'  to  drainnge,  but  that  a  law  may  be 


made,  that  every  window,  in  every  cot- 
tage, may  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit 
plenty  of  light,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  air. 


SAVINGS'  BANKS  AND  WAGES. 


[We  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  the  following  admirable  remarks 
on  the  bene  Pits  of  Savings'  Banks,  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  the 
North  British  Revieiv.'] 

There  is  an  object  in  accumulation, 
besides  a  provision  for  those  seasons  in  a 
poor  man's  life,  which  might  otherwise  be 
spent  by  him  in  want  and  wretchedness. 
This  is  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  be- 
cause of  their  subserviency  to  profits,  but 
because  of  an  end  altogether  distinct  from 
this,  and  in  which  the  poor  man  has  a 
far  more  proper,  and  pertinent,  and  direct 
interest— because  of  their  subserviency  to 
wages.  As  this  has  not  been  general Ij'-, 
if  ever  at  all  adverted  to,  some  explana- 
tion of  our  meaning  may  be  necessary. 
What  we  affirm  is,  that  a  little  stock  in 
the  hands  of  the  labourers,  such  as  laid 
up  by  themselves  in  a  Savings'  Bank,  acts 
both  by  an  equalizing  and  an  elevating 
power,  on  the  wages  of  labour.  And  as 
an  illustration,  first,  of  its  equalising 
power,  let  us  instance  those  seasons  of 
depression  which  so  often  take  place  in 
the  trading  world,  when,  by  a  glut  in  the 
market,  wages  are  brought  indefinitely 
low  ;  ar.d  so  a  dreary  season  has  to  be 
traversed  of  under-paid,  and  ill-paid  in- 
dustry, when,  often  for  months  together, 
workmen  and  their  families  have  to  live 
as  they  may  in  wretched  starvation,  or  in 
wretched  dependence  on  the  allowance  of 
the  poor-house.  The  peculiar  misery  of 
such  a  condition  is,  that  to  eke  out  a  bare 
subsistence,  the  operatives  are  tempted  to 
over-work,  in  order  to  compensate,  by  the 
amount  of  their  v/ork,  for  the  deficiency 
of  their  wages.  This  we  have  frequently 
seen  among  the  weavers  in  Glasgow, 
where,  in  those  sad  seasons  of  overladed 
and  sunken  wages,  the  practice  was,  to 
keep  the  loom  a-going,  so  that  it  never 
lay  idle  all  the  four-and-twenty  hours — 
the  man  and  wife  sometimes  taking  their 
turns,  and  sharing  the  days'  and  nights' 
work  between  them.  Now,  mark  the 
effect  of  this  dire  and  frantic  necessity, 
and  the  sort  of  wretched  cross-purpose  in 


which  it  landed  the  unhappy  parties,  in- 
somuch that  the  only  result  of  their 
strenuous  and  excessive  labour  was  both. 
to  prolong  and  to  aggravate  the  mischief 
against  which  they  were  struggling  with 
all  their  might,  sorely  but  ineffectually — 
seeing  that  the  woful  predicament  into 
which  they  are  brought,  is  caused  by  the 
very  glut  which  they  are  doing  their 
uttermost  to  feed  and  to  perpetuate.  The 
best,  the  only  extrication  from  such  a 
calamity  we  can  think  of,  were  a  little 
stock  in  the  hands  of  labourers,  who 
could  therefore,  on  the  resources  which 
themselves  had  accumulated  in  good  times, 
live  for  a  season  without  labour,  or  at 
least  without  that  grievously  excessive 
labour,  b}'  which  the  weary  interval  of 
depression  is  so  indefinitely  lengthened 
out.  It.is  thus,  that  the  period  of  bad 
times  might  be  incalculably  abridged, 
with  a  consumption  quickened  by  low 
prices,  and  a  production  lessened  by  vo- 
luntary abstinence  of  workmen,  who  could 
thus  afford  to  relax  or  intermit  their  toils 
on  every  occasion  of  miserably  low  wages, 
till,  on  the  happy  conjunction  of  rising 
markets,  with  cleared  and  empty  ware- 
houses, their  work  came  to  be  eagerly 
sought  after  by  competing  capitalists,  and 
its  remuneration  again  ascended,  till  it 
reached,  or  better  still,  if  it  overpassed, 
the  standard  from  which  it  had  fallen. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  working-classes, 
instead  of  the  victims  which  they  now 
are  to  fluctuations  of  the  labour-market, 
would  become  its  most  efficient  regulators. 
The  money  laid  up  by  them  in  Savings' 
Banks,  and  which  they  could  at  all  times 
fall  back  upon  when  their  wages  are  low, 
would,  as  if  by  the  operation  of  a  gover- 
nor or  fly  in  mechanism,  act  with  a  con- 
trolling and  equalising  power  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  economic  cycle.  And  this 
stable,  this  secure  condition  of  labourers, 
amid  all  these  fitful  vicissitudes  of  trade, 
would  not  be  the  less  gratifying  to  the 
heart  of  the  true  philanthropist,  that  it 
was  a  station  of  independence  and  safety, 
which  their  own  resolute  economy  had 
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won,  and  their  own  hands  had  gloriously 
acliieved  for  them. 

But  besides  their  power  to  equalise, 
there  would  in  these  Savings'  Banks,  on 
its  becoming  the  general  and  collective 
habit  of  the  people  to  repair  to  them, 
there  would  lie  a  mighty  power  to  elevate 
the  wages  of  labour.  To  make  this  pal- 
pable, let  us  have  recourse  again  to  a 
Scottish  illustration.  We  draw  it  from 
a  scene  which  is  exhibited  on  autumn 
mornings  in  the  Grassmarket  of  Edin- 
burgh, v/here  shearers  are  in  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  be  hired  for  the  work  of  har- 
vest. Let  us  imagine  that  each  of  these 
candidates  for  employment  had  a  five- 
pound  note  in  his  pocket ;  or  that,  in- 
stead of  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
being  dependent  on  a  master  for  his  next 
meal,  he  had  a  means  within  himself  for 
the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the  next 
month,  or  the  next  quarter  of  a  year — 
on  such  a  simple  change  in  the  state  of 
our  labourers  there  would  hinge  a  mighty 
difference  in  the  result  of  this  negotiation 
for  wag-es.  The  dependence,  in  fact,  would 
change  places  from  the  one  party  to  the 
other  ;  and,  for  ourselves,  we  should  re- 
joice in  such  a  transference,  or  at  least  in 
Avitnessing  as  strong  a  dependence  of  mas- 
ters on  servants  as  of  servants  on  masters  ; 
in  other  v/ords,  that  the  competition  v/ere 
greatly  more  slackened  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers,  and  greatly  more  stimulated 
than  now  on  the  part  of  their  employers  — 


whether  by  a  scarcity  of  hands,  or  by  a 
larger    sufficiency   in  the  means   of  our 
operative  population.     And  to  realise  so 
blessed  a  consi\mmation,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  labourers  should  formally  com- 
bine, or  that  aught   like    trades'  unions 
should  arise  among  them.     Without  any 
apparatus  of  this  sort,  a  higher  wage  would 
be  brought  about  by  the  quiet  operation 
of  a  market  law — by  a  mere  abatement  of 
the  necessity,  and  so  of  the  keenness  and 
competition  for  masters  on  the  one  side  ; 
and  this,  of  course,  followed  by  the  en^ 
hancement  of  the  necessity,  and  so  of  the 
keenness  and  competition  for  workmen  on 
the  other.     We  should  not  wonder  if  the 
calm  and  conscious  possession  by  each  la- 
bourer of  his  five-pound  note  were  even- 
tually to  raise  the  wages  of  each  by  a  Gd. 
per  day — a  good  interest  out  of  doors  for 
their  accumulated  treasure,  and  an  abun- 
dant compensation  for  the  smallness  of  the 
interest  allowed  by  the  bank,  or  of  the 
interest  within  doors.     Let    our   people 
only  have  saved  enough  to  relievo  them 
of  tho  apprehension  that,  although  refused 
the  v/ork  they  are  seeking  for,  they  will 
not  on  that  account,  for  a  good  many  days 
at  least,  go  supperless  to  bed,  and  this 
would  powerfully  turn  the  balance  in  their 
favour.     This  noble  effect  of  a  general 
habit  of  accumulation,  its  elevating  power 
upon  wages,   is   that  of  which    we   are 
chiefly  desirous. 


THE  MISEPv'S  SERVANT. 


CHAPTER   I. 


Among  the  noble  scats,  stately  mansions, 
elegant  villas,  and  tasty  cottages  v/ith 
v/hich  Epping  Forest  is  thickly  studded, 
stands  a  substantial  brick- house,  built 
about  sixty  years  ago.  In  its  appear- 
ance, alike  remote  from  aristocratic  mag- 
nificence and  plebeian  display,  this  unpre- 
tending dwelling  is  distinguished  chiclly 
by  the  air  of  completeness,  comfort  and 
moderation  that  pervades  the  plan  and 
arrangements;  the  entire  keeping  of  house, 
offices, garden, orchard,  and  paddock — the 
whole  occupying  a  "space  of  about  eight 
acres. 

"  Whose  is  this  Yerj  prettj'  spot  ?"  is 
a  question  frequently  proposed  by  some 


passing  stranger.  "  It  belongs  to  iSTr. 
Green,  the  proprietor  of  a  large    china 

warehouse  in Street,"  is  the  usual 

reply.  Perhaps  among  the  present  resi- 
dents in  the  neighbourhood  there  are  not 
many  in  possession  of  a  somewjiat  inter- 
esting, as  well  as  amusing  incident  in  the 
early  history  of  the  original  proprietor  of 
the  china-shop  in  London,  and  builder  of 
the  house  in  Epping  Forest. 

About  a  century  back,  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  Spitalfields  was  the  property  of 
a  rich  but  miserly  old  man,  named  B — . 
A  miser  has  been  justly  defined  as  an 
"  amateur  pauper" — such  was  Mr.  B — . 
He,  indeed,   dwelt  in  a  handsome  and 
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well-furnislied  house,  and  kept  his  car- 
riage ;  for  all  these  things  had  descended 
to  him  from  his  father,  and  pride  re- 
strained him  from  laying  aside  any  out- 
ward and  visible  mark  of  rank  and  gran- 
deur by  which  his  family  had  been  dis- 
tinguished in  past  generations.  But  the 
interior  arrangements  of  his  domicile  being 
more  out  of  the  reach  of  public  notice, 
were  regulated  on  a  scale  of  disgraceful 
meanness  and  beggarly  discomfort.  How 
mistaken  is  the  estimate  that  leads  per- 
sons in  an  humble  sphere  to  look  v/ith 
envy  on  the  rich !  A  benevolent  rich 
man  deserves  admiration  and  gratitude 
as  a  public  blessing.  Like  the  clouds, 
charged  with  their  abundance,  that  tJ>ey 
may  shed  beauty  and  fertility  on  the 
earth  ;  like  the  vigorous  and  fruitful  tree, 
aftbrdino:  shelter  and  refreshment  to  man 
and  beast — so  is  the  man  on  whom,  the 
Giver  of  every  good  gift  has  bestowed 
both  a  liberal  purse  and  a  generous  heart. 
But  the  rich  miser  is  an  object  of  pity 
rather  than  of  envy.  Stretched  on  the 
.  rack  of  his  own  antagonist  passions,  pride 
and  avarice,  he  bitterly  realises  thsit  in 
the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  in  the  un- 
alterable decree  of  Grod,  "there  i^  no 
peace  to  the  wicked." 

Possessing  property  to  a  very  large 
amount,  and  without  a  family  or  near 
relatives  to  share  or  to  inherit,  old  B — 
carried  on  his  mercantile  pursuits  with 
the  keenest  aviditj'-,  and  grasped  at  little, 
mean,  dishonourable  advantages,  of  which, 
without  any  extraordinary  degree  of  dis- 
interestedness, a  petty  dealer  Would  have 
been  ashamed  ;  and  while  the  means  of 
accumulation  were  eagerly  pursued,  ex- 
pense was  avoided  with  niggardly  care. 
The  fine  old  house  was  suffered  to  go  to 
decay  for  want  of  timely  repairs —  the 
domestic  establishment  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  limits — the  household 
provisions  were  scarcely  a  degree  above 
starvation  point— and  hospitality  was  alto- 
gether eschewed  as  costly  prodigality,  if 
not  ruinous  vice. 

It  chanced,  that  in  a  social  party,  old 
B — ,  his  riches,  and  his  niggardliness  be- 
came the  topic  of  conversation.  All  pre- 
sent had  some  anecdote  to  relate  of  his 
mean  and  miserable  parsimony,  or  some 
conjecture  to  offer  as  to  the  future  dis- 
posal of  his  large  property.  The  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be,  that  he  would  be- 


queath it  to  two  servants,  who,  in  spite  of 
all  surrounding  discomforts,  had  remained 
in  his  service  for  several  years,  though  no 
other  person  could  be  induced  to  remain 
as  many  weeks.  ''  It  must  be,"  all  agreed, 
"in  the  expectation  or  assurance  of  being 
ultimately  well  provided  lor.'*  Among 
other  anecdotes,  several  were  related  of 
the  tricks  and  ma-noeuvres  practised  by 
the  old  miser  to  avoid  showing  hospitality 
without  giving  palpable  offence.  When 
he  had  business  to  transact  Avith  mer- 
chants from  a  distance,  he  made  a  point 
of  meeting  them,  either  at  their  residence 
in  town,  or  at  his  own  office,  where  he 
took  care  never  to  have  any  refreshments 
to  offer  ;  and  if  any  persons  called  on 
him  at  his  dwelling-house,  some  plau- 
sible pretext  v/as  always  at  hand  to  pre- 
vent their  admittance.  In  short,  it  v/as 
believed,  that  for  at  least  twenty  years, 
no  one  out  of  his  family  had  partaken 
of  his  food,  and  that  nothing  could  possibly 
induce  him  to  give  a  meal  to  an}"  person 
whateveB. 

One  gentleman  present  said,  that  if  he 
were  not  ver}^  much  mistaken,  he  v/ould 
induce  the  old  miser  to  give  them  a 
supper  that  very  night,  and  invited  the 
compan}''  to  go  in  a  body  and  enjoy  the 
joke.  Accordingly  the  m.aster  of  the  house 
ordered  his  carriage,  and  the  party,  con- 
sisting of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  Mr.  B — .  The 
door  was  opened  by  the  old  factotum, 
who,  according  to  custom,  was  about  to 
repulse  the  intruders,  by  saying  that  his 
master  v/as  not  at  home.  But  the  prime 
agent  in  the  business,  determined  to  make 
good  his  entrance,  had  not  staid  for  cere- 
mony, but  quickly  alighting  from  the 
carriage,  pushed  in  at  the  half-opened 
door,  saying  to  the  old  Argus,  "  It  is  in 
vain  for  you  to  deny  your  master,  he  is  at 
home,  and  we  must  see  him  ;  our  busi- 
ness is  of  great  importance."  Resistance 
was  useless.  The  wliole  party  poured  in, 
and  seated  themselves  in  the  parlour, 
where  at  length  the  old  gentleman  made 
his  appearance,  and  cast  an  inquiring  e^^e 
on  his  guests,  as  if  to  demand  the  mean- 
ing of  their  intrusion. 

"  We  are  come,'''  said  the  mover  of  the 
scheme,  "'  to  take  a  bit  of  supper  with 
you."  The  old  man  looked  puzzled  ar.d 
displeased.  The  speaker  continued,  *'  It 
is  of  no  use  to  raise  difficulties  of-  excuses* 
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we  are  come,  and  can  take  no  denial." 
At  length,  finding  they  would  not  be  re- 
pidsed,  he  went  down  into  the  kitchen, 
jiiid  with  evident  pain  and  mortification, 
addressed  his  female  servant,  "  Oh  Molly, 
Molly,  here  arc  all  these  people  come  to 
Slip  with  me,  and  I  can't  get  rid  of  them. 
I  suppose  you  must  lay  the  cloth." 

"  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  house,  sir, 
to  put  upon  it  when  it  is  laid." 

"  Nothing  at  all  ?  Well,  here  is  a 
shilling.  You  must  lay  it  out  to  the  best 
advantage." 

The  old  gentleman  returned  to  his  un- 
invited guests  ;  and  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity  fell  into  a  cheerful  and  pleasant 
conversation  with  them,  of  which  he  was 
very  capable.  Before  the  patience  of  the 
company  was  exhausted,  the  supper  made 
its  appearance.  It  consisted  of  a  calf's  heart 
nicely  stuffed  and  roasted,  two  French 
rolls,  two  pats  of  butter,  two  dishes  of 
radishes,  and  one  of  cheese.  The  table- 
cloth was  of  the  finest  damask,  delicately 
white;  the  supper  served  upon  rich  china. 
tastily  garnished  and  interspersed  with 
old-fashioned  plate  ;  the  whole  arranged 
with  neatness  and  elegance.  The  com- 
pany were  astonished  at  the  genteel  ap- 
pearance of  the  entertainment ;  and  the 
old  miser  trembled  lest  his  housekeeper 
should  have  exceeded  her  commission. 
Supper  being  ended,  she  brought  in  the 
following  bill,  and  presented  it  to  her 
master,  saying,  *'  There,  sir,  is  the  account 
and  the  change  of  your  shilling.  You 
will  please  to  lay  out  the  next  yourself." 


Calf's  heart     .     . 

.     4d. 

Suet      .... 

.    01 

Sweet  herbs    .     . 

.     Oi 

Bolls      .... 

.     2 

Butter   .... 

.     2 

Cheese  .... 

.     1 

Radishes    .     .     . 

.     1 

Salt  and  pepper    . 

.     0^ 

Hid. 

The  story  of  old  B — 's  supper-party 
got  a  good  deal  talked  of  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  the  general  opinion, 
that  Mary's  intimation  of  leaving  her 
place  would  not  be  carried  into  effect. 
*'  Old  B — ,'"'it  was  said,  "  will  never  con- 
sent to  part  with  Mary.  Who  besides 
could  make  a  shiding  go  so  far  ?  and 
Mary  will  never  be  so  foolish  as  to  leave 


a  place  where  she  is  sure  to  get  such  good 
pickings  at  the  old  man's  death,  which  in 
the  course  of  nature  cannot  be  very  far 
distant." 

But  one  month  from  the  evening  of  the 
supper-party  found  Mary  installed  in 
"her  new  place."  The  shilling  supper 
was  "  the  last  straw  that  broke  tho 
camel's  back  ;"  but  Mary  had  been  long 
coming  to  the  resolution  that  she  would 
not,  for  the  uncertain  sake  of  future  gain, 
pass  the  prime  of  her  days  in  a  situation, 
as  uncongenial  to  the  exercise  of  kindly 
feelings,  as  it  was  destitute  of  ordinars^ 
comforts.  She  would  rather  trust  to  her 
own  exertions,  than  spend  her  life  in  wait- 
ing for  dead  men's  shoes.  The  family  to 
whom  Mary  engaged  herself  were  con- 
nected with  one  or  more  of  the  supper- 
visitors,  and  from  their  testimony,  had 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  her  skill  and 
management,  though  thcj^  had  tlieir  mis- 
givings about  her  temper.  On  engaging 
her,  the  lady  of  the  house  intimated  her 
disapprobation  of  the  abrupt  manner  in 
which  she  had  expressed  her  intention  of 
leaving  her  old  master.  Mary  admitted 
it  was  wrong  to  speak  in  such  terms  before 
strangers,  and  expressed  regret  at  having 
done  so  ;  "  but,"  added  she,  "if  I  serve 
those  who  have  hearts  and  feelings,  they 
shall  not  have  reason  to  complain  of  me 
for  want  of  forbearance  and  attachment, 
any  more  than  of  fidelity  and  care  ;"  and 
in  this  she  said  no  more  than  her  subse- 
quent conduct  justified.  She  lived,  several 
years  in  that  family,  and  proved  an  in- 
valuable servant,  unrivalled  for  faithful 
attachment  to  her  employers,  and  indefa- 
tigable attention  to  their  comfort,  as  well 
as  for  skill,  cleverness,  and  good  manage- 
ment in  the  prosecution  of  business,  ai>d 
the  care  of  propert3\  "  Mary  at  thirty 
pounds  a-year  (it  was  a  common  saying  in 
the  family)  would  be  a  cheaper  servant 
than  almost  any  other  at  thirty  shillings."' 
And  in  that  family  there  was  doing  as 
well  as  saying. 

In  course  of  time,  not  rudely  or  ab- 
ruptly-, but  with  much  consideration  and 
feeling,  Mar}'  intimated  to  her  mistress, 
that  she  contemplated  a  change  in  life, 
which  would  involve  her  quilting  the  ser- 
vice of  a  family  for  whom  she  should  ever 
cherish  grateful  and  affectionate  respect. 
Mary's  plans  and  prospects  were  entered 
into  with  kind  sympathy.    The  connexion 
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about  to  be  formed  was  with  another 
faithful  servant  of  tlie  same  employer, 
one  who  had  been  several  years  employed 
as  warehouse  porter,  a  post  which  he  was 
desirous  of  retaining.  It  was  their  inten- 
tion also,  v/ith  their  joint  savings,  to 
stock  a  little  shop  with  haberdashery  and 
earthenware,  to  which  Mary  thought  she 
could  attend,  in  conjunction  with  her 
household  affairs.  This  design  wasgreatly 


promoted  by  a  handsome  and  unexpected 
present  from  a  generous  master  to  his 
two  faithful  servants,  accompanied  by  the 
gratifying  expression  of  his  full  convic- 
tion, "  that  in  the  course  of  their  service 
they  had  saved  him  a  larger  amount  by 
their  fidelity  and  care."  Few  couples,  in 
their  line  of  life,  have  started  with  more 
favourable  prospects  than  Thomas  and 
Mary  Grreen. 


EDUCATION  IN  STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Many  readers  are  awore,  that  certain 
gentlemen  are  employed  annually  by  Go- 
vernment to  inspect  and  report  upon  the 
condition  of  schools  all  over  the  countr}'". 
These  Inspectors  in  their  yearly  visits 
have  thus  an  opportunity  of  observing, 
whether  the  schools  prosper  or  decay  ; 
and  their  reports  may  be  looked  on  as  so 
many  declarations  of  what  yet  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  great  work  of  educating 
the  people.  The  statements  of  course 
vary  ;  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the 
cause  is  going  on  well  ;  in  others,  it  is 
standing  still,  or  going  back.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  what  prevails  in  a  thickly  popu- 
lated district ;  we  quote  the  Rev.  H. 
Moseley's  Report  for  1846  : — 

"  I  found,"  he  writes, "  the  mining  district 
of  South  Staffordshire,  in  a  state  of  great 
commercial  prosperity.  Of  the  character 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  that  district, 
the  public  is  accustomed  to  hear  much  in 
seasons  of  commercial  distress,  and  of  poli- 
tical excitement.  This  appears  to  me, 
however,  the  fitting  time  in  which  to 
study  it.  The  earnings  of  these  men  were 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  probably  greater 
than  those  of  any  equally  large  body  of 
workmen  in  the  kingdom.  Of  the  nume- 
rous classes  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  Avrought-iYon,  called  puddlers  ;  the 
average  wages  were  £2.  10s.  per  week.* 
The  weekly  wages  of  others  were  £3., 
and  of  some  as  much  as  £6.  or  £7.  Un- 
skilled workmen  were  of  course  earning 
lower  wages  ;  but  for  the  services  of  boys 
from  12  to  14  years  of  age,  the  iron-mas- 
ters were  offering  7s.  and  8s.  per  week, 
and  youths  from  14  to  18  could  earn 
3s.  6d.  per  day,  as  colliers.     These  men 

=•■'  I  state  this  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
partners  of  a  firm  said  to  have  2,000  workmen  in 
llieir  employ. 


and  their  families,  nevertheless,  live  in 
more  squalid  and  miserably  dirty  and 
worse  furnished  abodes,*  their  children 
appear  worse  clad  and  more  neglected, 
their  wives  more  slatternly  and  povert}* 
stricken,  and  about  each  of  them,  fewer 
appliances  of  comfort,  and  fewer  sources 
of  happiness  have  been  collected,  than  I 
have  observed  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
labouring  population.  The  country  not 
less  in  its  moral  than  in  its  physical 
aspect,  seems  to  be  scorched  up  ;  and  as 
I  have  stood  at  night  on  some  of  the  com- 
manding eminences,  and  seen  it  extend- 
ing beneath  m}'  feet  like  one  vast  and 
multitudinous  city,  lighted  up  by  leaping 
flames,  and  sending  up  from  all  parts, 
great  clouds  of  smoke  and  almost  un- 
earthly sounds :  I  have  been  unable  to 
separate  in  my  mind  this  prospect  from 
the  impression  I  have  received  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 

"  The  miners  of  Bilston  are  5,000  in 
number,  and  it  is  computed  that  £50,000. 
are  spent  by  them  annually  in  the  pur- 
chase of  ale  and  liquors.  In  the  adjacent 
ecclesiastical  district  of  Mozley,  there  are 
said  to  be  440  houses,  and  from  30  to  40 
beer-shops,  being  one  beer-shop  to  every 
12  houses. 

*'  The  improvidence  of  the  people  may 
be  studied  with  advantage  in  the  Bilston 
market.  No  other  market  is  supplied 
with  finer  poultry,  or  comparatively  to 
the  population,  in  greater  abundance,  and 
this  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  labouring  classes,  for  the 
resident  Inhabitants  not  directly  asso- 
ciated with  those  classes,  are  few  in  num- 

*  The  character  of  the  abodes  o^  these  men 
may  be  judged  of,  by  the  ravages  of  the  cholera 
among  them  ;  754:  of  the  inhabitants  of  Biistoif 
having  been  swept  away  by  it. 
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oer.  There  sordid  and  ill-favoured  men, 
may  be  seen  buying  on  Saturday, chickens 
and  ducks,  and  geese,  which  thej^  eat  for 
supper  ;  and  not  unfrcquently  drink  bot- 
tled porter  and  wine.  Yet,  so  little  money 
have  they  before-hand  in  the  world,  that 
if  the  works  were  to  stop,  as  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  intelligent  proprietor  of 
one  of  the  largest,  they  would  begin 
within  a  fortnight  to  pawn  the  little  fur- 
}iiture  of  their  cottages,  and  their  clothes, 
for  subsistence  and  for  drink. 

"  These  circumstances  have  confirmed 
upon  my  mind,  the  impression  that  the 
poverty  of  the  people  has  less  to  do  with 
their  social  degradation,  than  it  is  usually 
assumed  to  have.  That  the  question  is 
essentially  a  moral  one,  and  that  if  the 
wages  of  the  entire  labouring  community 
could  be  doubled  to-morrow,  their  happi- 
ness would  not  be  thereby  necessarily  in- 
creased, or  their  position  elevated,  but 
rather  degraded.  In  this  opinion,  I  have 
found  those  persons  who  are  most  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
the  poor  in  this  district,  fully  to  agree 
with  me. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  comparative 
J  opulence  of  the  parents,  in  no  schools 
that  I  have  visited,  has  it  been  found 
necessary  to  fix  the  fees  of  admission 
lower  ;  no  where  are  they  worse  paid, 
nor  anywhere  is  the  school  more  irregu- 
larly attended. 

"  The  estimate  which  is  formed  of  the 
value  of  education  by  those  influential 
persons,  who  from  time  to  time  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  mass  of  labourers,  and 
form  the  class  above  them,  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  fact,  that  one  of  this  class,  a 
wealthy  proprietor,  had  at  the  period  of 
mv  last  visit  to  the  schools  in  his  district, 
withdrawn  his  annual  subscription  of  £1., 
because  writing  had  been  added  to  the 
subjects  of  instruction.  With  this  low  esti- 
mate of  education,  an  equally  low  stand- 
ard, of  whatever  else  may  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  is 
found  to  prevail. 

**  It  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that 
of  the  5000  miners  of  Bilston,  there  are 
4000  who  attend  no  place  of  worship  ; 
and  that  the  whole  number  of  persons 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion  in  that 
place,  and  the  surrounding  district,  who 
thus  entirely  neglect  the  ordinances  of 
religion,  is  11,000,  out  of  a  population  of 


24,000.  Nevertheless,  facts  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  which  seem  to  show, 
that  much  might  be  done  for  the  welfare 
of  this  people. 

"  Since  the  last  season  of  commercial 
depression  and  its  attendant.cutrages,  the 
number  of  depositors  in  the  Bilston  Sav- 
ings' Bank  has  considerably  increased. 
In  this  and  another  institution  at  Bilston 
for  the  same  object,  there  are  said  to  be 
800  depositors. 

"  Strange  suspicions  appear,  however, 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of 
the  miners,  as  to  the  investment  of  any 
capital  they  may  accumulate.  When  they 
buy  houses  or  land,  they  not  unfrequently 
have  the  propert}''  conveyed  to  some  other 
person  than  the  real  purchaser,  and  de- 
posit their  money  in  the  Savings'  Bank 
in  other  names  than  their  own.  An  im- 
pression seems,  in  this  respect,  to  have 
been  produced  upon  their  minds  differing 
but  little  from  that  they  would  have  re- 
ceived, if  their  property  had  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  an  unjust  and  a  des- 
potic power.  Nor  is  it  without  reason, 
that  they  are  accustomed  to  consider  any 
disposition  that  they  may  show  to  accu- 
mulate their  savings  to  be  looked  upon 
with  distrust  and  jealousy  by  their  em- 
ployers. Of  these,  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable are  known  to  be  unfavourable 
to  the  institution  of  Savings'  Banks,  lest 
they  should  supply  to  the  depositors,  the 
means  of  maintenance  in  a  turn-out ;  not 
reflecting  that  the  best  guarantee  of  steadi- 
ness, in  this  class  of  men,  consists  in  their 
savings. 

"  That  feeling  of  suspicion,  of  which 
the  fact  that  I  have  stated  affords  the 
evidence,  is  not  likely  to  be  limited  in  its 
operation  to  the  matter  of  Savings'  Banks, 
or  to  be  confined  to  the  bosom  of  the  em- 
ployer ;  it  cannot  but  be  reciprocated  by 
the  workmen.  Thus  two  classes  of  men, 
bound  together  by  the  strictest  relations 
of  a  well-being,  are  placed  in  that  state 
of  constant  antagonism,  of  which  the  evi- 
,  dence  is  so  frequently  brought  before  the 
public. 

"  The  following  facts  communicated  to 
me,  by  a  gentleman,  whose  residence  in 
this  district  has  contributed  in  times  of 
political  disturbance,  not  a  little  to  the 
public  peace,  and  whose  influence  with 
the  labouring  population  has  been  abun- 
dantly earned  by  enlightened  and  long- 
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continued  exertions  for  their  welfare  will 
show,  that  the  case  of  these  men  is  not 
altogether  desperate.  *  I  prevailed,'  says 
he,  *  upon  a  workman  to  begin  a  deposit 
in  the  Savings'  Bank.  He  came  most  un- 
willingly. His  deposits  were  small,  al- 
though I  knew  his  gains  to  be  great.  I 
encouraged  him  by  expressing  satisfaction 
at  the  course  he  was  taking.  His  de- 
posits became  greater  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
five  years  he  drew  out  the  fund  he  had 
accumulated,  amounting  I  think  to  £13., 
bought  a  piece  of  land,  and  has  built  a 
house  upon  it.  I  think  if  I  had  not 
spoken  to  him,  the  whole  amount  would 
have  been  spent  in  feasting,  or  clubs,  or 
contributions  to  the  trades'  unions.  That 
man's  eyes  are  now  open — his  social  posi- 
tion is  raised,  he  sees  and  feels  as  we  do, 
and  will  influence  others  to  follow  his 
example.' 

'  The  other  case,  occurred  within  the 
last  fortnight,  when  a  steady  man  came, 
in  consequence  of  what  I  had  said  to  him 
some  months  before,  while  discussing  the 
enrolment  of  the  rules  of  a  friendly  so- 
ciety, and  deposited  for  himself  and  his 


two  children  £70.  ;  saying,  he  hoped  I 
would  not  let  his  master,  (a  tenant  of 
mine)  know,  on  any  account,  I  told  him 
I  would  not,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the 
evils  created  by  the  mutual  distrust  ex- 
isting between  master  and  servant.  I 
have  already  seen  its  effect  upon  his 
mind.  That  man  will  remain  passive,  if 
indeed,  he  shall  not  have  advanced  a 
step  in  the  right  v»^ay,  whenever  popular 
excitement  shall  again  unhappily  pre- 
vail.' 

"  Although  the  evils  here  depicted  are 
more  prominent  in  the  mining  district  of 
South  Staffordshire,  than  elsewhere,  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  them  limited  to 
that  district.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem 
to  me  the  necessary  result  of  high  wages 
in  their  influence  upon  the  liappiness 
of  an  uneducated  labouring  community. 
They  are  emphatically  the  fruits  of  igno- 
rance, as  well  passive  ignorance,  igno- 
rance in  abeyance,  as  ignorance  carried 
out  into  action  ;  and  wherever  ignorance 
is  associated  with  *  high  wages,'  these 
will,  I  believe,  become  as  they  are  here, 
a  curse." 


COTTAGE  COOKERY. 

BY   ESTIIEin   COPLEY — FOURTH    ARTICLE* 

STEWS,  SOUPS,  AliD  BROTHS. 


Most  stews  may  be  done  cither  over  the 
fire,  or  in  an  oven  in  a  stone  jar  Avith  a 
lid.  The  common  red  ware  is  objection- 
able on  two  accounts.  It  does  not  stand 
heat  so  well  as  stone  ware  ;  and  the 
glaze,  which  is  of  lead,  and  very  pernici- 
ous, is  acted  upon  by  salt.  Either  Not- 
tingham ware,  or  Welsh  ware  is  the  best 
for  culinary  purposes  in  general. 

1.  Irish  St'ew— Ingredients.— One  lb. 
of  meat  cut  in  bits,  3  or  4  lbs.  of  potatos 
scalded  and  peeled,  or  an  equal  quantity  of 
parsnips,  or  part  of  each  ;  three  or  four 
onions  chopped  small;  salt,  one  table- 
spoonful  ;  pepper,  one  tea- spoonful;  liquor, 
one  quart.  N.B.  Liquor  in  which  meat, 
or  the  bone  of  meat,  or  rice,  has  been  boiled, 
is  always  preferable  to  water  ;  but  if  the 
liquor  is  that  in  Avhich  salt  meat  has  been 
boiled,  no  more  salt  will  be  required. 

Mode  of  Preparing: — At  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  spread  a  layer  of  potatos  or 
parsnips,  strew  over  some  of  the  onion, 


and  some  pepper  and  salt  ;  then  half  the 
meat  and  some  more  seasoning  ;  another 
layer  of  potatos  ;  then  the  remainder  of 
the  meat,  onions,  and  seasoning,  cover  with 
the  rest  of  the  potatos,  press  all  close  ; 
and  last  of  all,  add  the  liquor.  If  to  be 
baked,  it  is  a  good  way  to  tie  a  paper 
over  the  lid,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  in 
the  steam.  If  in  a  sauce-pan,  shut  the 
lid  close.  Let  the  whole  boil  steadily  at 
least  an  hour,  after  it  comes  to  boil. 
Another  half-hour  will  improve  it.  If 
done  over  the  fire  it  will  require  to  be 
occasionally  stirred  or  shaken,  to  prevent 
its  sticking  or  burning. 

2.  EiCEOR  BARiiEYSTEW. —  One  lb.  of 
meat,  ^  lb  of  rice  or  J  of  a  pound  of  Scotch 
barley,  two  or  three  onions,  either  whole  or 
chopped,  two  or  three  turnips  or  carrots 
sliced,  a  red  beet  root,  a  vegetable  mar- 
row (any  or  ail  of  these,  or  any  vegetable 
that  may  be  at  hand.)  Pepper  and  salt, 
as  in  the  foregoing  recipe;  liquor,  two 
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quarts.  If  done  over  the  fire,  the  meat 
and  vegetables  may  stew  for  an  hour  and 
a-half,  and  the  soaked  rice  and  seasoning 
be  added,  half-an-hour  or  rather  less 
before  serving,  (if  the  rice  is  soaked  in 
salt  and  water,  allow  so  much  the  less 
salt.)  If  cooked  in  a  jar,  the  whole  may 
be  done  together.  In  an  oven,  two  hours 
will  do  it  well. 

8.  The  "  pluck"  of  a  pig,  calf  or  sheep, 
which  consists  of  liver,  lights  and  melt, 
^  sometimes  the  heart  also,  makes  an  excel- 
lent dish  prepared  as  either  of  the  above  ; 
allowing,  in  the  first  recipe,  1^  or  2  lbs. 
of  meat  to  3  or  41bs.  of  potatos  and  a 
quart  of  liquor  ;  in  the  second  recipe,  at 
least  2  lbs.  of  meat  to  the  quantity  there 
given  of  liquor,  thickening,  and  vege- 
tables. These  internal  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal sell  for  half  the  price  of  the  prime 
meat,  and  being  free  from  bone  are  not 
u'lprofitable  for  those  who  like  them. 

Scotch  oatmeal  makes  a  good  thicken- 
ing for  this  dish  ;  either  alone  or  in  addi- 
tion to  potatos  or  other  roots.  For  a  quart 
of  liquor,  2  oz  of  the  oatmeal  to  be  scat- 
tered among  the  meat  and  seasoning. 

4.  Stew  of  Sheep's  Head— One  or 
two  sheep's  heads  washed  very  clean,  set 
on  in  a  gallon  of  liquor  ;  when  it  comes  to 
boil,  throw  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt  to 
make  the  scum  rise.  Let  it  boil  half  an 
hour,  then  skim  it,  and  put  in  a  few  tur- 
nips, carrots,  parsnips,  beet,  vegetable- 
marrow  (any  or  all  as  may  suit)  cut  in 
slices,  three  onions,  a  little  parsley  (this 
may  be  added  now  or  later,  a  few  minutes 
will  sufficiently  boil  it)  ^  lb  of  Scotch  oat- 
meal, mixed  smooth  with  a  little  cold 
liquor,  a  tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  two  or 
three  tea-spoonsful  of  salt  ;  stir  well  till 
the  whole  boils  up,  then  shut  the  lid  close, 
and  let  it  stew  gently,  but  not  cease 
boiling  till  done.  It  should  boil  a  full 
hour  after  the  thickening,  &c.,are  added. 
If  done  in  an  oven,  full  two  hours  should 
be  allowed  ;  and  all  the  ingredients  may 
be  put  in  the  jar  together  cold. 

5.  Stew  of  Leg,  or  Shin  of  Beef, 
in  an  economical  way.  The  bone  should 
be  sawed  in  lengths  of  about  4  inches. 
The  marrow  may  be  taken  out  to  make  a 
pudding.  Remove  the  lean  meat,  and  set 
on  the  bones  and  gristly  parts  in,at  least, 
two  gallons  of  water,  either  in  an  oven  or 
over  the  fire  as  best  maj^  suit.  They  should 
be  stewed  for  at  least  five  or  six  hours  j  Ji 
in  a  baker's  oven,  the  pail  may  be  put  in 


over  niglit  and  remain  till  next  morning, 
but  this  does  not  answer  in  a  small  family 
oven,  which  in  that  length  of  time  would 
become  quite  cold.''  If  this  first  part  of 
the  process  is  carried  on  at  home,  it  may  be 
a  convenience  to  boil  a  few  parsnips  in  the 
liquor,  and  perhaps  also  a  pudding,  nei- 
ther of  which  will  injure,  but  rather  en- 
rich. The  marrov/  of  a  shin  or  leg  of  beef  is 
sufficient  for  2  lbs  of  flour,  no  cloth  should 
be  useil,  as  that  would  take  up  the  good- 
ness of  the  liquor.  The  pudding  should 
be  made  stiff  as  paste,  and  boiled  in  the 
form  of  one  or  more  dumplings.  This  first 
boiling  having  been  carried  on  as  long  as 
convenient,  the  bones  should  be  taken  out 
and  cleared  of  all  the  gristly  bits,  which 
are  to  be  returned  to  the  stew.  The  bones 
if  again  boiled  down  for  several  hours  in 
fresh  liquor,  with  onions  and  seasoning, 
and  thickened  Avith  oatmeal,  will  malce 
two  quarts  of  good  porridge  or  broth. 

To  return  to  the  stew.  The  raw  meat 
should  be  cut  up  in  bits  of  about  2  oz. 
each,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt, 
then,  together  with  the  gristle  and  six  or 
eight  onions  be  stewed  in  the  first  made 
liquor,  five  or  six  hours,  cither  in  the  oven 
or  over  the  fire.  This  is  now  as  rich  a 
stew  as  need  be  desired.  A  small  por- 
tion of  it  with  bread  or  potatos  will 
make  a  satisfying  meal.  "When  cold  it 
will  turn  out  a  beautiful  stiff  jelly  ;  in 
moderate  weather  will  keep  good  several 
days  for  re- warming  or  eating  cold.  N.B. 
the  bones  will  bear  boiling  down  again  in 
water  or  rice  liquor.  They  should  not  be 
put  aside  as  having  yielded  all  their  good- 
ness until  they  are  quite  dry  and  white. 

6.  Stewed  Ox-Cheek. — The  best  way 
of  doing  this  is  in  a  large  deep  pan  in  a 
baker's  oven.  It  requires  long  doing,  but 
not  frequent  attention.  The  quantity  of 
liquor,  from  three  gallons  to  five,  according 
to  the  size  of  thecheek.  It  should  be  set  in 
a  moderately  warm  oven,  so  as  to  secure  its 
coming  to  boil  ;  it  may  then  stand  in  the 
oven  all  night.  The  cheek  should  then  be 
taken  out  and  the  liquor  (which  will  be 
much  reduced  in  quantity)  left  to  cool. 
When  cold,  a  thick  cake  of  fat  may  be 

•  Without  attempting  chemically  to  explain 
the  cause  and  nature  of  the  change  produced, 
it  is  enough  to  say  here  that,  meat  or  soup 
suffered  to  become  cold  in  a  covered  vessel, 
acquires  a  peculiar  acidity,  different  from  that 
of  decaying  meat,  more  resembling  the  acid  of 
vinegar,  but  such  as  renders  it  both  unpalat- 
able and  unwhoh.'Some. 
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i-emoved,  which  is  excellent  for  making- 
pics.  Again  set  on  the  liquor  and  meat ; 
when  it  boils,  add  thickening,  herbs  or 
roots,  and  seasoning.  The  thickening  may 
be  oatmeal,  rice,  peas,  or  barley.  If  the 
former,  mix  smoothly  with  a  little  cold 
liquor,  and  keep  stirring  till  it  boils.  Six 
or  eight  carrots,  the  same  of  parsnips  and 
turnips  ;  potatos  parboiled  ;  ten  or  twelve 
onions  or  leeks  ;  three  or  four  sticks  of 
celery  ;  a  red  beet  root,  or  two  or  three 
vegetable  marrows  ;  a  bunch  of  parsley, 
and  a  few  sprigs  of  thyme— any  or  all  of 
these  are  suitable  additions.  When  the 
whole  fairly  boils,  cover  close,  and  let  it 
simmer  two  hours  or  more,  till  all  is  per- 
fectly tender  and  well  blended. 

7.  Ox-Tails  and  Palates. — A  very 
similar  dish  to  the  former,  but  more  suit- 
able for  a  small  family,  as  a  smaller  quan- 
tity may  be  prepared  at  once.  The  tail 
or  tails  should  be  divided  at  the  joints, 
but  the  palates  are  better  done  whole. 
To  one  tail  and  one  palate,  allow  a  gallon 
of  liquor,  boil  or  bake  till  the  liquor  is  re- 
duced one-half  by  that  time,  the  palate 
will  be  sufficiently  tender  to  peel  off  the 
prickly  skin.  Let  the  liquor  cool,  remove 
the  fat.  Again  set  on  the  liquor,  the  meat, 
pepper  and  salt,  two  large  onions  chopped 
small,  or  a  handful  of  young  onions,  and 
two  ounces  of  oatmeal.  A  few  turnips  or 
J  erusalem  artichokes  may  be  added.  Let 
ihe  whole  boil  gently  for  an  hour. 

8.  Beep  Bouilli. — This  is  beef  boiled, 
or  rather  stewed,  without  previous  salting, 
but  seasoned  in  the  cooking,  and  with  the 
addition  of  roots  and  herbs.  It  is  per- 
haps the  best  way  of  dressing  the  brisket 
and  rands  of  beef,  the  blade  bones  and  neck. 

The  meat  may  be  done  whole,  .or.  cut 
in  pieces  about  four  inches  long  and  two 
broad.  To  3  or  4  lbs.  of  meat,  add  three  or 
four  each  of  large  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  or 
leeks,  all  sliced,  with  two  ounces  of  oatmeal, 
and  pepper  and  salt.     At  bottom  of  the 


vessel  in  which  the  stew  is  to  be  baked  or 
boiled,  lay  full  half  the  vegetables  ;  then 
the  meat,  oatmeal,  and  seasoning  ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  vegetables  at  top.  Put  as 
much  liquor  as  will  cover  the  whole,  and 
one  quart  more.  Keep  the  vessel  closely 
shut,  and  let  the  whole  stew  gently  for 
full  four  hours. 

9.  Mutton  Beoth. — The  knuckle  of  a 
shoulder  or  leg,  or  the  scraggy  part  of  a 
neck  or  breast  of  mutton  (either  of  which 
should  be  bought  at  a  low  price)  answer 
very  well  for  broth,  and  make  a  good 
family  dinner.  Set  on  the  meat  with  a 
gallon  of  liquor  and  6  oz.  of  Scotch  barley. 
When  it  has  boiled  an  hour  or  more,  add 
eight  or  ten  turnips,  three  or  four  carrots 
sliced,  and  four  or  five  onions.  Half-an-hour 
before  serving,  put  in  a  few  small  suet  dump- 
lings, also  a  few  sprigs  of  parsley  and  blos- 
soms of  marigold.  This  should  be  allowed 
in  the  whole  two-and-a-half  or  three  hours 
to  boil,  in  which  time,  the  liquor  will  be 
reduced  full  one-third,  and  the  whole  will 
be  rich  and  good. 

10.  Pease-Soup.  —  The  feet,  hocks, 
and  ears  of  a  pig  make  excellent  soup, 
and  there  is  no  better  way  of  dressing 
them.-  Very  good  soup  may  be  made  of 
the  liquor  in  which  any  piece  of  meat  has 
been  boiled,  if  not  too  salt  ;  or  of  that  in 
which  mere  bones  have  been  long  boiled. 
Whatever  be  the  basis  of  the  soup,  tfie 
pease  are  to  be  put  to  it  when  in  an 
actually  boiling  state,  and  continue  to  boil 
till  done.  A  quart  of  split,  or  three  pints 
of  whole  pease  will  thicken  a  gallon  of 
liquor,  (see  the  remarks  given  in  the 
third  article.)  The  vegetables  to  be  ad- 
ded, are  celery,  onions,  or  leeks,  carrots, 
parsnips,  and  turnips,  parsley  and  mint. 
The  parsley  and  mint  require  only  a  few 
minutes'  boiling,  the  others  about  an  hour : 
a  little  pepper  and  salt,  to  be  added  or 
omitted,  as  the  liquor  is  already  salt  or 
otherwise. 


RECIPES. 


i 


A  Good  Breakfast^  Dinner,  or  Supper. 
""Put  one  pound  of  rice  and  one  pound 
cf  Scotch  barley  into  two  gallons  of  water, 
and  boil  them  gently  for  four  hours  over 
a  slow  fire  ;  then  add  four  ounces  of 
treacle,,  and  one  ounce  of  salt,  and  let  the 
whole  simmer  for  half-an-hour.  It  will 
produce  sixteen  pounds  of  good  food. 
A  ^dxoury  l)uh. — Put  one  pound  of 


rice  into  five  pints  of  cold  vv^ater,  boil  it 
gently  two  hours,  by  which  time  it  will 
be  a  thick  paste,  then  add  two  pints  of 
skim  milk,  and  two  ounces  of  strong  Che- 
shire cheese,  grated  fine,  a  little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  boil  the  whole  yery  gently 
for  another  hour.  It  will  produce  nine 
pounds  of  maccaroni  rice. 

SiV'^et  like, — Put  one    pound   of  rice 
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into  five  pints  of  cold  water,  and  boil  it 
gently  for  two  hours,  till  it  is  a  thick 
paste,  then  add  two  pints  of  skim  milk 
and  4  oz.  of  treacle,  and  boil  all  very 
gently  for  another  hour.  It  will  produce 
9  lbs.  of  sweet  rice. 

Mice  Pudding. — Tie  one  lb.  of  rice  in 
a  pudding  bag,  so  loose  as  to  be  capable 
of  holding  five  lbs.  Let  it  boil  gently  till  it 
swells  enough  quite  to  fill  the  bag.  Turn 
it  out,  and  pour  2  oz.  of  treacle  over  it. 

The  expense  of  any  one  of  these  dishes 
is  less  than  one  penny  a  pound. 

Pease-Soitp  without  Meat. — Take  a 
pint  of  whole  pease,  and  let  them  soak  all 
night :  next  day  put  them  into  three  quarts 
of  boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil  till 
tender  ;  then  mash  them  together  so  as 
to  form  a  paste,  and  put  them  back  into 
the  water  along  with  a  quantity  of  turnips 
and  carrots,  all  cut  into  dice  with  some 
sliced  onions.  Let  the  soup  simmer  gently 
for  two  hours,  then  thicken  with  oatmeal, 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt. 

New  Method  op  Curing  Beef  or 
Hams. — The  following  method  of  smok- 
ing Hams,  Beef,  &c.,  has  been  sent  to  us 
by  a  correspondent  who  inlbrms  us  that 
the  flavour  thus  obtained,  is  more  delicate, 
the  meat  less  liable  to  become  rancid,  than 
by  the  ordinary  process  ;  and  that  in  a 
few  minutes  all  the  effect  of  the  more 
tedious  and  less  clean  and  convenient 
mode  of  smoking  is  produced.  Salt  your 
meat  in  the  usual  way,  taking  care  to 
cover  it  with  a  thick  layer  of  salt,  and  to 
turn  the  meat  in  the  brine  once  every  day. 
At  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks,  hang 
lip  the  meat  to  drain  for  24  hours,  then 
with  a  brush,  such  as  is  used  for  oiling 
harness,  dipped  in  concentrated  rough 
pyroligneous  acid,  smear  the  meat  well  all 
over,  and  hang  it  in  an  airy,  dry  place. 
One  application  of  the  acid  will  be  found 
sufficient,  but  a  second  or  third  will  pro- 
duce a  more  powerful  Westphalia  flavour. 

Sorrel,  or  Green  Sauce.— Sorrel  is 
found  wild  in  grassy  pastures  throughout 
Europe,  from  Lapland  to  Greece.  It  is  now 
scarcely  known  as  a  pot-herb  in  this  coun- 
try, except  at  fashionable  tables,  and  the 
small  demand  having  now  nearly  banished 
it  from  the  metropolitan  markets,  it  fetches 
the  price  of  dainty  forest  plants.  This  is 
caused  principally  by  the  caprice  of  fashion, 
which  extends  even  to  our  vegetable  food, 
variety  being  more  frequently  coveted 
than  excellence.     The  use  of  sorrel  is  of 


great  antiquity,  owing  to  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties, which  from  its  nature  are  acid, 
and  cooling.  It  is  grateful  to  the  stomach, 
quenches  thirst,  and  is  an  excellent  anti- 
scorbutic, A  handful  of  the  leaves  boiled 
in  a  pint  of  whey  is  an  excellent  medicine 
in  April ;  in  short  it  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  remedies  against  the  scurvy,  if 
the  leaves  are  eaten  green,  or  their  juice 
is  drunk  at  the  time  above-mentioned. 

Water  Cress. — The  grateful  and  salu- 
tary qualities  of  this  vegetable  are  too 
well  known  to  need  description  ;  but  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  when  perhaps 
the  cress  is  in  its  best  state  for  the  table, 
it  is  common  for  the  under  part  of  the 
leaves  to  have  a  white  gummy  substance 
adhering  to  them,  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  washing  :  and  small  snails  are 
also  fixed  on  them.  It  may  be  useful  to 
many  to  learn,  that  if  the  cresses  are  put 
into  strong  brine,  made  with  common  salt 
and  water,  and  suffered  to  remain  there 
ten  minutes,  every  thing  of  the  animal 
and  insect  kind  will  be  detached  from  the 
leaves,  and  the  cresses  can  afterwards  be 
washed  in  pure  water  and  sent  to  the 
table.  Small  salads,  cabbages,  cauli- 
flower, brocoli,  celery,  lettuces,  and  vege- 
tables of  all  descriptions,  by  the  same 
simple  method,  may  be  freed  from  slugs, 
worms  or  insects.  If  a  jar  of  brine  is 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  strained  after 
being  used,  it  will  last  many  weeks,  and 
the  expense,  of  course,  be  trifling. 

Wasps. — It  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  large  wasps,  which  are  seen  flj'ing 
about  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  are 
queen  "wasps,  and  that,  therefore,  the  de- 
struction of  them  is  the  prevention  of  the 
birth  of  m3^riads  of  wasps.  They  are  power- 
ful enemies  of  the  honey  bees,  are  eagerly 
sought  after  at  this  season  by  apiarians, 
by  whom  they  are  mercilessly  destroyed. 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  gives  a  shilling  for  each 
wasp  brought  to  him,  "  dead  or  alive,'* 
in  the  months  of  April  or  May  ;  his  Lord- 
ship paj^s  five  or  six  pounds  a  j'earinthis 
way,  which  he  considers  a  very  profitable 
expenditure  as  regards  the  protection  of 
his  fruit  and  honey  bees. 

Fits. — If  a  person  fail  in  a  fit,  let  him 
remain  on  the  ground,  provided  his  face 
he  'pale  J  for  should  it  be  fainting  or 
temporary  suspension  of  the  heart's  action, 
you  may  cause  death  by  raising  him  up- 
right, or  by  bleeding  ;  but  if  the  face  be 
red  or  dar/c-colouredy  raise  him  on  his 
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seat,  throw  cold  water  on  his  head  immedi- 
ately, and  send  for  a  surgeon  and  get  a 
vein  opened,  or  fatal  pressure  on  the  brain 
may  ensue. 

To  CLEAN  Metal-Pots. — Put  a  good- 
sized  lump  of  common  soda  into  the  pot, 
fill  it  quite  full  with  boiling  water  ;  let 
it  remain  in  the  whole  of  a  day  and  night, 
and,  to  keep  the  water  hot  for  a  time, 


set  the  pot  near  a  fire.  Should  a  teapot 
spout  have  become  furred,  when  the  water 
has  been  in  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
put  a  skewer  or  knitting-needle  into  the 
spout  to  clean  it.  It  will  be  afterwards 
necessary  to  scald  and  well  wash  the 
pot,  to  prevent  any  taste  of  soda,  and 
remove  the  fur  which  will  then  come 
away  easil}'. 


DOMESTIC  FOWLS.— No.  2. 


5.  The  Bolton  GtRey. — This  Fowl  may 
perhaps  be  esteemed  next  to  the  Poland  ; 
it  is  very  little  known  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, and  derives  its  name  from  the  town 
of  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  in  which  county 
it  appears  to  be  m.ost  reared.  It  is  thus 
described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ash  worth, 
"  Small -sized,  short  in  the  leg,  plump  in 

,the  make.  The  colour  of  the  genuine 
kind  invariably  pure  white  in  the  whole 
loppel  of  the  neck  ;  the  body  white, 
thickly  spotted  with  bright  black,  some- 
times running  into  a  grizzle,  with  one  or 
more  black  bars  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tail ;  they  are  chiefly  esteemed  as  very 
constant  layers,  though  their  colour  would 

'mark  them  as  a  good  table  fowl." 


beautiful  and  rich  in  plumage,  of  any  of 
the  gallinaceous  group,  and  in  gracefulness 
of  figure  excels  them  all  ;  the  flesh  is 
superior  in  whiteness  and  flavour  to  that 
of  any  other  ;  the  eggs  are  finely  formed 
and  delicate  in  flavour,  but  rather  smaller 
than  those  of  ordinary  fowls.  This  breed, 
however,  cannot  be  reared  to  any  profit,  on 
account  of  the  natural  propensity'  of  the 
birds  to  fight,  which  manifesting  itself  at 
a  very  early  period,  renders  it  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty,  to  bring  up  the  young 
brood. 


6.  The  Game  Fowl.— This  is  the  most 


7.  The  Bantam  Fowl.— Is  a  well 
known  small  breed,  of  Avhich  there  are 
several  varieties,  some  are  covered  with 
feathers  down  their  legs,  while  others  are 
as  smooth-legged  as  the  common  kind, 
They  may  be  made  useful  in  hatching  the 
eggs  of  partridges,  as  they  are  good  nurses, 
and  good  layers.  They  may  be  used  for 
the  table  instead  of  partridges,  or  young 
chickens :  the  flesh  and  the  eggs  are  very 
delicate  in  flavour.  Our  cut  represents 
one  of  the  smooth-legged  partridge-spotted 
breeds.  We  have  here  enumerated  only 
the  principal  choice  varieties  of  Fowls, 
which  are  bred  in  this  country,  but  besides 
these,  there  are  many  other  kinds,  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  continual 
crossing  of  the  breeds  ;  some  sorts  are 
peculiar  to  certain  localities  ;  which  ap- 
pear to  be  favourable  to  them  ;  and  the 
common  Farm-Yard  Fowl  possesses  the 
diversified  characteristics  of  all  those  we 
have  described  ;    some  are  good  layeri3|' 
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others  good  sitters,  these  valuable  for  their 
flesh,  those  for  their  eggs  ;  and  there- 
fore persons  who  are  inexperienced  in 
such  matters,  and  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantage  of  keeping  fowls, 
must  trust  to  the  judgment  and  honesty 
of  those  from  whom  they  purchase,  as  to 
the  required  qualities. 

On  the  Choice  of  Stock. — No  fixed 
rule  can  be  adopted  in  the  selection  of 
ordinary  fowls,  experience  showing  that 
it  is  impossible  to  infer  which  individuals 
among  a  number  of  young  hens  will  be 
good  layers,  or  good  sitters.  No  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  in  the  colour  or  form 
of  the  farm-yard  fowl  by  which  to  judge 
of  these  qualities.  We  may,  however, 
say,  that  those  which  more  nearly  resem- 
ble in  appearance  any  of  the  select  varieties 
we  have  enumerated,  will  have  similar 
characteristics.  Thus  the  long-legged 
kinds  are  not  very  useful  as  sitters,  as 
they  do  not  cover  the  eggs  so  -well  as  the 
other  kinds,  they  are  besides  apt  to 
trample  and  break  them.  But  it  does 
not  follow,  that  because  the  form  of  the 
hen  precludes  her  sitting  v/ell,  that  there- 
fore she  has  no  desire  to  do  so,  for  we 
as  often  find  the  propensity  as  strong  in 
the  long-legged  as  among  the  short-legged 
breeds. 

The  following  general  directions  from 
Main's  work  on  poultry  may  be  found 
useful :  '•  The  races  of  hens  which  should 
be  bred  in  preference  to  others,  are  those 
which  yield  eggs  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, and  whose  flesh  is  the  most  deli- 
cate ;  these  two  advantages,  and  espe- 
cially the  first,  are  blended  in  the  common 
hens.  In  selecting  them,  they  must  be 
chosen  of  a  middling  size,  of  a  black  or 
brown  colour,  a  robust  constitution,  hav- 
ing a  large  head,  sharp  eyes,  the  comb 
pendent,  the  feet  l)luish  ;  those  with  large 
spurs,  which  scratch,  which  crow,  and  call 
in  the  same  manner  as  cocks,  must  be  re- 
jected."    Remember  the  popular  distich, 

"  A  whistling  woman,  and  crowing  hen, 
The  worst  plagues  ever  sent  to  men." 

A  friend  who  has  considerable  knowledge 
on  this  subject,  has  furnished  us  with  his 
views  as  to  the  sort  of  hens  most  suitable 
to  be  chosen.  "  In  my  own  experience," 
he  says,  "  I  have  found  the  following  cha- 
racteristics worthy  of  being  kept  in  view, 
vi/^^  a  good  middle  size,  with  v/hite  or 
l^>5s}i  Jeg^p^  proportionate  length  ;  the 
'comt'wnai;  is  called  *  double/  regularly 


formed,  and  v.'ell  filled  up.  The  head  small, 
the  eyes  black  and  livel}'',  the  tail  not  very 
large,  or  much  expanded,  the  feathers 
thickly  set,  *  close,'  and  smooth.  The  co- 
lour light  or  pale  ground,  thickly  studded 
with  well-defined  dark-coloured  spots  and 
bars.  A  hen,  with  all  or  most  of  these 
marks,  will  mostly  be  found  an  excellent 
layer,  and  may  be  termed  both  good  and 
good-looking. 

"  The  fowls  with  large  round  top-knots, 
showing  a  descent  from,  or  at  least  a  mix- 
ture of  the  *  Poland,'  are  generally  very 
good  layers." 

Mowbray  says,  that  "  the  green  linnet 
is  an  excellent  model  of  form  for  the  do- 
mestic fowl,  and  the  true  Dorking  breed 
approaches  the  nearest  to  such  a  model." 

After  all  that  may  be  said, observation  - 
and  experience  alone  will  determine  the 
value  of  the  hen  ;  and  the  best  way  to 
arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion,  will  be 
to  keep  memorandums  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  fowls,  as  to  their  form, 
colour,  age,  produce,  &c.  Such  a  plan, 
carefully  followed,  would  no  doubt  lead  to 
very  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  of  no  less  importance  to  be  careful 
in  the  choice  of  the  co(k  as  of  the  hen  ; 
he  should  be  of  moderate  size,  carry  his 
head  high,  have  a  lively  appearance,  a 
clear  voice,  a  fine  red  glossy  comb  and 
wattles,  a  broad  well-expanded  breast,  and 
be  strong  in  the  wing,  and  of  dark  plum- 
age. The  legs  should  be  thick,  the  claws 
sharp,  the  bill  short,  and  he  must  be  quick 
and  energetic  in  all  his  actions. 

When  the  cock  takes  a  violent  dislike 
to  one  or  more  particular  hens,,  the  obnoxi- 
ous individuals  must  be  removed,  other- 
wise they  will  be  perpetually  wori'ied  and 
harassed,  and  obliged  to  mope  about  in 
corners,  and  will  always  be  subject  to  be 
torn  or  maimed  by  the  cock  ;  we  have 
even  seen  a  fine  hen  struck  dead  in  an 
I  instant  by  one  blow  from  her  cruel  and 
capricious  master. 

When  a  young  cock  is  substituted  for 
an  old  one,  the  hens  sometimes  object  to 
associate  with  the  new  comer.  This  pro- 
bably arises  from  his  dulness;  and  the  way 
of  reconciling  them  is  to  feed  the  cock 
upon  the  most  nourishing  and  stimulating 
food,  to  keep  him  warm,  suffering  him  only 
to  be  abroad  during  sunshine,  never  when 
the  weather  is  wet  or  cold  ;  by  these  means 
the  hens  will  be  graduall}^  accustomed  to, 
/;  and  pleased  with  their  new  partner. 
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A  SHORT  EPISTLE  TO  FARMERS. 

Will  TeetotaUsm  injure  the  Farmer  ?  o?',  tvhai  is  to  become  of  the  Barley  i- 


Brother  FArxMERS,— I  have  watched 
tlie  effects  of  teetotalism  for  more  than 
two  years,  and  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  instead  of  its  being  an  injury  to 
lis,  it  would  be  an  immense  benefit. 

I  believe  that  in  no  way  a  working- 
man  can  spend  his  money,  does  it  return 
with  so  little  profit  to  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  as  when  he  lays  it  out  in  beer. 

I  only  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
agricultural  world  to  the  subject.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain ,  all  those 
who  have  fairly  examined  the  subject,  are 
satisfied  that  the  change  that  is  now  going 
on  will  be  greatly  to  our  advantage. 

Suppose  an  individual  to  consume  the 
very  moderate  quantity  of  one  pint  of 
beer  per  day  ;  in  the  year  it  amounts,  at 
twopence  per  pint,  to  £3.  Os.  lOd.  ;  with 
this  amount  of  money,  at  different  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  teetotaler 
might  purchase  — 

29  lbs.  of  meat,    .     .     . 

8  stone  of  good  flour,     . 

12  lbs.  of  butter,      .     . 

3  sacks  of  potatos,     .     . 

6  stone  of  barley  meal,   . 

£3  0  10 


£0 

12 

1 

0 

18 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6 

y 

Take  off  profit  to     s. 

the  butcher,    .     1 

Ditto  to  the  baker,  2 


ch 


0  3  10 


And  a  net  sum  of  £2  17  0 
is  left  to  the  farmer  for  the  produce  of  the 
soil.  When  this  sum  is  expended  for  beer, 
how  stands  the  profit  to  the  farmer  ? 

"  To  make  3G5  pints  of  twopenny  beer, 
about  five  bushels  of  barley  is  required  ; 
this  is  purchased  of  the  farmer  for  16s. 
8d.  and  that  is  all  he  receives  of  the 
money  ;  the  remaining  £2.  4s.  2d.  goes 
to  pay  the  Queen's  duty,  for  labour, 
licenses,  and  profit  to  the  brewer  and  dis- 
tiller, and  retailer. 
Under  the 'teetotal  S3'stem  the  farmer 

receives  out  of  £3.  Os.  10d.£2  17  0 
Under  the  drinking- system    £0  16  8 


Leaving  a  balance  of  £2     0  4 
in  favour  of  agriculture,  by  carrying  out 
universal  sobriety.'* 

Here  are  plain  facts  and  figures  !  Let 
the  farmer  or  his  labourer  carefully  exa- 
mine them  before  he  again  inquires, 
What  is  to  become  of  the  barley  ? 

A  Farmer. 


HEALTHINESS  OF  CRICKET. 


Within  the  last  two  years,  it  has  been 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  author  that  there 
are  many  clergymen  in  difterent  parts  of 
the  kingdom  who  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  cultivate  cricket  in  their  respective 
localities,  from  a  conviction,  in  common 
with  himself,  that  a  vast  moral  good  is  to 
be  achieved  by  a  general  introduction  of 
the  game  among  all  classes.  It  prevents 
any  addiction  to  intoxication,  because 
those  who  wish  to  excel,  must,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  if  not  entirely,  eschew  ex- 
cess. Its  characteristics,  too,  are  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  fine  healthy  and  athletic 
exercise  in  the  open  air  ;  a  commingling, 
as  he  has  often  before  stated,  of  all  grades, 
the  one  with  the  other  ;  combined  also 
with  the  knowledge,  that  if  a  man  de- 


sires to  stand  well,  either  as  an  operator 
in  the  game  or  with  his  superiors,  his 
habits  must  be  regular  aud  steady,  and 
his  conduct  and  demeanour  respectful  and 
proper.  There  is  nothing  so  good  as  to 
let  a  man  discover,  by  mixing  with  his 
betters  in  the  common  pastimes  of  his 
country,  with  those  to  whom  he  ought  to 
look  up,  that  course  of  conduct  which  it 
is  best  for  him  to  pursue.  The  author 
has  known  many  instances  where  the  dis- 
solute have,  by  being  allowed  to  meet 
thejr  pastor  and  the  gentlemen  of  their 
neighbourhood  at  cricket,  become  excel- 
lent members  of  society.  He  has  known 
those  who,  instead  of  attending  to  reli- 
gious worship,  have,  on  the  contrary, 
spent  most,  if  not  the  whole  of  a  Sunday, 
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in  a  public-liouse,  turn  from  their  ways, 
and  become  regular  recipients  of  religious 
instruction  by  a  constant  occupation  of  a 
seat  in  their  parish  church.  He  has 
known  men  whose  dispositions  have,  from 
untoward  circumstances,  been  of  a  waver- 
ing character,  as  between  honesty  and 
dishonesty,  by  being  permitted  to  mingle 
with  those  above  them  in  point  of  v/ealth 
and  station,  become  fixed  in  the  former. 
Surelj',  then,  the  clergyman  who  adopts 
such  a  course  as  shall  lead  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  objects,  does  no  more 


than  perform  one  portion  of  the  duty  of 
his  sacred  calling  ?  Teach  a  man,  how- 
ever uneducated,  by  association,  exam- 
ple, and  kindness,  what  is  expected  of 
him,  and  what  his  real  duties  are  ;  let 
him  mix  with  men  of  education  on  a 
proper  footing — and  the  association  in  a 
national  game  like  cricket  is  one  of  the 
first  —  and  his  natural  perception  will 
very  quickly  point  out  to  him  what  those 
duties  are. — Denisonls  Gricketefs  Com- 
amnion. 


FEVER  AND  CHOLERA. 


It  may  sound  strange  in  many  ears  to  be 
told  that  we  have  amongst  us  diseases 
more  destructive  than  the  cholera  ;  but 
sanitary  returns  and  the  bills  of  mortality 
leave  no   doubt  as  to  the  fact.     Fever  of 
a  malignant  character  has  become  per- 
manently endemic  in  most  of  our  great 
towns  and  cities.     Cholera  is  a  transient 
visitor,  appearing  only  at  long  intervals 
to  carry  off  his  hundreds  of  thousands  ; 
fever,  arising  solely  from  imperfect  sani- 
tary regulations,  is  our  constant  guest. 
There  are   certain   quarters  in  London, 
and  in  all  the  large  provincial  towns,  from 
which  it  is   never  absent — localities  in 
which   the    destruction    of   human    life 
assumes   something  like    the   regularity 
and  certainty  of  law.     One-half  of  all  the 
children  born  in  Manchester  die  before 
they  attain  their  fifth  year.     The  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  Liverpool  during  the  nine 
months  from  January  to  September,  1847, 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  13,546 ! 
The  mortality  in  towns,  as  compared  with 
country,  ranges  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent, 
higher.    These  endemic  and  local  diseases 
commit  theirravages  almost  entirely  among 
the  artisan  classes.    Of  all  town-born  chil- 
dren, 885  in  the  1000  die  in  infancy  ;  and 
constant  dwellers  in  our  crowded  cities 
are  said,  on  high  medical  authority,  to 
become  extinct  at  the  third  generation. 
The  mean  duration  of  the  artisan's  life  in 
the  metropolis  is  twenty-two  years  ;  that 
of  the  higher  classes  fortj^-four.     There 
arjB  certain  districts  in  London  in  which 
the  avirage  age  of  the  artisan  is  only  six- 
{e|^-;'jje|irs ;  an^  in,.fQme  parts  qf  Man- 


chester and  Liverpool  it  is  still  lower. 
We  are  not  about  to  attribute  the  whole 
of  this  fatal  amount  of  difference  to  sins 
of  sanitary  neglect.    No  sanitary  arrange- 
ments could  prevent  the  mortality  from 
ranging  within  the  natural  limits  ;  but 
much  might  and  must  be  done  to  approxi- 
mate the  mortality  of  one  place  to  that 
of  others  in  which  it  is  more  favourable. 
Causes  that  are  known  to  be  removable 
should  at  least  be  removed.     Experiencre 
has  accumulated  a  large  body  of  facts,  and 
tested  a  host  of  suggestions,  concerning 
the  causes  which  promote  or  deteriorate 
the  public  health.     These  should  be  re- 
duced to  practice  with  the  least  possible 
delay.     When  we  state  that  the  results 
of  sanitary  investigation  establish  facts 
like  these — that  in  Lancashire  alone,  the 
sum  total  of  deaths  arising  from  causes 
that  are  preventible  is  10,000  a  year — 
that  the   inhabitants    of  London  throw 
away  an  average  of  eight  j'ears  of  life, 
and  those  of  Liverpool  nineteen  years, 
from    similar   causes — that   in  a  square 
mile  of  the  lowest  town  localities,  the  rate 
of  mortality  is  1  in  37>  while  in  the  same 
area  of  country  it  is  1  in  52 — that  for  1 
death  in  56  in  Hackne}^,  there  is  1  in  19 
in  St.  Olave's — that  the  unnecessary  cases 
of  fever  and  sickness  throughout  the  coun- 
try average  annually  1,680,000  —  that 
27,000    women   are   widowed,   100,000 
children  orphaned,  and  60,000  funerals 
unnecessarily  necessitated    every   year  ; 
entirely  in  consequence   of  social  evils 
which  admit  of  efficient  remedies  ;  when 
we  add  the  amount  of  pauperism ^  immo- 
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rality,  loss  of  productive  energy,  and 
crime,  which  these  facts  must  entail  on 
tlie  general  community,  we  indicate  as 
strong  a  case  for  the  instant  and  earnest 
organisation  of  a  popular  movement  as  it 


seems  possible  to  conceive.  Yet  these 
facts  have  been  long  known.  It  may 
have  a  more  startling  effect  on  the  popular 
ear  to  repeat — the  cholera  is  coming  !  — 
Athenceum. 


THE  PROPER  USE  OF  THE  TONGUE. 


Vf  E  should  not  use  our  tongues 

1.  To  rail  or  brawl  aga.inst  any  one. 

2.  To  speak  evil  of  others  in  their  ab- 
sence. 

3.  To  exaggerate  in  any  of  our  state- 
ments. 

4.  To  speak  harshly  to  children  or  the 
poor. 

5.  To  swear,  lie,  or  use  obscene  lan- 
guage. 

6.  To  hazard  random  and  improbable 
statements. 

7.  To  speak  rashly  and  violently  upon 
any  subject. 

8".  To    deceive  people   by   circulating 
false  reports. 

9.  To  offer  up  lip-service  in  religion. 
10.  To  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain. 


But  we  should  employ  them 

1.  To  convev  to  mankind  useful  infer- 
mation. 

2.  To  instruct  our  families  and  others 
who  need  it. 

3.  To     reprove    and     admonish    the 
v.'icked. 

4.  To  comfort  and  console  the  afflicted. 

5.  To  cheer  the  timid  and  the  fearful. 

6.  To   defend    the   innocent  and   the 
oppressed. 

7.  To  plead  for  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow. 

8.  To  congratulate  the  success  of  the 
virtuous. 

9.  To  confess  our  fiiults  one  to  another. 
10.  To  pray  to  God  and  speak  his  praise. 


RURAL  AFFAIRS.—AUGUST. 


KiTCEiEN  Garden.  —  Complete  the  planting 
of  winter  and  spring  vegetables  as  quickly  as 
possible:  in  dry  weather  much  assistance  is 
alrorded  the  plants  by  "puddhng"  their  roots, 
when  they  are  drawn  from  the  seed-bed,  dip 
ihem  into  thick  mud,  so  as  to  coat  the  roots 
entirely  over  with  it;  then  plant  and  water  in 
the  Visual  way.  The  main  crop  of  cabbage  for 
next  year,  and  the  winter's  supply  of  coleworts, 
must  be  provided  this  month  ;  for  the  seed-bed 
select  an  open  piece  of  ground,  that  has  not 
borne  any  of  the  tribe  for  a  considerable  time 
before,  not  very  rich  in  manure,  and  where  the 
young  plants  are  not  likely  to  have  clubbed 
roots,  in  the  course  of  the  second  week  of  the 
mouth,  let  this  be  dug,  and  sow  immediately  ; 
it  is  important  to  do  it  exactly  at  the  time  stated, 
forif  earlier,  the  plants  are  likely  to  run  to  seed  in 
the  spring,  instead  of  forming  heads,  and  if  put 
off  till  a  later  period,  they  are  not  strong  enough 
to  pass  uninjured  through  the  winter.  It  is 
a  ways  desirable  to  sow  at  least  two  kinds,  the 
early  York  for  the  first  crop, and  a  larger  kind  as 
the  Battersea,  West  Ham,  or  Emperor,  to  succeed 
it.  Between  the  'iOth  and  25Lh  of  the  month, 
cauliflowers  should  be  sown,  to  stand  in  frames 
or  under  handlights  through  the  winter;  in  dry 
weather  the  seed  beds  of  both  must  be  carefully 
watered,  but  whatever  the  state  of  the  ground, 
the  seed  must  be  got  in  at  the  times  stated,  or 
a  great  probability  of  failure  will  be  incurred. 
Sow  also  the  last  succession  of  dwarf  and  broad 
beans,  a  small  crop  of  carrots  awd  onions,  for 


winter  and  spring  use,  radishes  both  long  and 
turnip-rooted,  the  last  crop  of  turnips,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  the  principal  piece 
of  winter  spinach  should  be  got  in ;  light  rich 
ground  in  a  sliglitly  sheltered  situation,  should 
be  selected  for  the  last,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
in  drills  nine  inches  apart,  and  a  few  cabbage,  or 
brown  cos  lettuce,  may  be  sprinkled  along  with 
it.  Plant  out  the  remaining  lettuce  and  endive, 
tie  up  to  blanch  the  advancing  crops  of  the 
latter  and  sow  a  few  more.  Continue  to  earth- 
uiD  celery  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 
Take  up  and  dry  onions,  shallots,  garlick,  and 
other  roots  which  have  completed  their  growth. 
Thin  and  peg  down  the  branches  of  cucumbers, 
and  defend  their  roots  from  heavy  rains  by 
keeping  the  glasses  over  them,  at  the  same  time 
they  must  not  want  water.  Gather  herbs  for 
winter  use,  and  dry  them  in  the  shade.  Look 
closely  after  the  ripening  vegetable  seeds,  the 
first  ripe  are  alwpys  the  best,  and  where  they 
are  produced  in  succession  on  the  same  plants, 
as  is  the  case  with  celery  and  some  others,  a 
sufficiency  of  the  earliest  should  be  secured, 
and  the  remainder  thrown  away,  gather  only 
when  perfectly  dry,  and  expose  freely  to  the 
sun,  till  the  seeds  can  be  readily  removed  from 
the  husks.  Keep  the  hoe  going,  the  benefit  of  .^ 
which  will  be  felt  next  spring. 

Fruit  Garden'.— The  wall  trees  and  esjVafiei^-'^' 
require  most  attention,  they  must  be  looked a» v fid t 
again,  and  by  following  the  previous  directional 
all  ill-placed  or  superffuous  branches  "will  ti^' 
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removed,  and  the  proper  quantity  of  boating 
wood  properly  placed;  by  attending  to  this 
work  constantly  through  the  season,  the  vigour 
of  the  tree  is  economised,  and  the  fruit  receiv- 
ing a'uditional  benefit  by  the  removal  of  unneces- 
sary foliage,  atiains  a  greater  i)erfection  both  in 
r.ize  and  flavour.  Finish  the  budding  of  stone- 
fruits,  except  a  large  increase  of  any  parti- 
cular kind  is  desired,  when  the  buds  may  be 
inserted  as  late  as  the  middle  of  September, 
with  partial  success.  Ripening  fruit  of  choice 
kinds  should  be  guarded  from  wasps  and  birds 
by  means  of  gauze  bags  or  fine  netting.  Vines 
must  be  regularly  watched.  Keep  the  laterals 
from  fruit-bearing  branches,  stopped  at  one  or 
two  joints  from  their  origin;  train  those  intended 
for  next  year's  bearing  neatly  in  their  places, 
and  see  that  none  are  cramped  by  the  shreds 
becoming  too  tight.  Thin  the  shoots  from  the 
centre  of  currant  and  gooseberry  trees,  and 
wliere  raspberries  have  thrown  up  a  great 
number  of  nevv  stems,  they  should  be  reduced 
to  about  four.  Continue  the  mulching  about 
trees  planted  in  spring,  and  let  them  have  plenty 
of  water  in  dry  weather.  Make  plantations  of 
strawberry  runners  and  clear  the  old  beds  of 
the  remainder,  and  fork  the  ground  lightly 
between  the  rows. 

Flower  Garden. — Auriculas  require  re- 
potting this  month,  if  any  appear  sickly,  shake 
them  out  of  the  soil,  wash  the  roots  and  cut 
away  all  decaying  parts;  pot  them  in  a  mixture 
of  leaf-mould,  turfy  loam,  and  cow-dung,  re- 
duced to  mould,  with  sufficient  sand  to  make 
the  whole  quite  porous.  Carnations  and  pico- 
tees  should  be  laved  v/ithout  loss  of  time,  and 
the  shoots  of  dahlias  must  be  thinned  and  tied 
out  to  stakes,  so  that  each  may  have  its  proper 
share  of  light  and  air:  reduce  the  number  of 
flower-buds  where  they  come  in  clusters.  The 
budding  of  rose-trees  should  be  deferred  till 
next  month,  those  inserted  in  August  usually 
make  a  weak  growth,  and  are  often  blown  out  of 
their  places,  but  in  September  they  are  sale,  as 
they  lie  dormant  till  sprmg  :  lay  moss  and  other 
dwarf  sorts.  Transplant  and  propagate  biennial 
and  perennial  herbaceous  plants  of  all  soits 
which  admit  it.  Sow  ten-week  and  intermediate 
stocks  for  early  spring  flowering.  Polyanthuses, 
carnations,  pinks  and  pansies  to  be  raised  from 
seed,  should  also  be  sown  now,  the  last  on  a 
piece  of  rich  ground  in  a  warm  place,  the  others 
in  pans  to  be  protected  through  the  winter.  As 
soon  as  the  cuttings  put  in  last  month  are 
struck  and  begin  to  grow,  they  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  beds  of  light  rich  earth.  Plant  colchi- 
cums  and  autumn  crocuses ;  sow  a  few  annuals 
for  late  flowering ;  and  look  closely  after  ripening 
seeds. 

Window  Plants  need  only  a  continuance 
of  the  attention  recommended  last  month ;  let 
them  have  plenty  of  air,  light  and  water,  with 
a  slight  protection  from  the  mid-day  sun;  pro- 
paga'ion  may  still  be  carried  on  successfully. 
Pot  the  Belladonna,  and  Guernsey  lilies  to 
flower  in  autumn,  and  the  young  plants  of 
Chinese-primrose  should  be  pluced  three  or  four 
together,  in  pots  of  light  rich  earth,  and  nursed 
to  forward  their  growth  as  far  as  possible. 

ON   THE   MANAGEMENT    OF     FRUIT-TREE 
BORDERS. 

[We  extract  the  following  account  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society:  it  was 
drawn  up  in  April  1846,  by  Mr.  Robert  Reid, 
gardener  to  Mrs,  Clark,  ot  JSoblethorp,  near 
Sartwley.] 

Planting  fruit-frees,  on  solid  floors  of  stone  er 
otB€rhai'a  material,  has  been  recommended  by 
soil«  of  th^  most  eminent  horticulturists  as  a 
(^e#^*#^•'^Tte♦l>od  of  preventing  the  roots  from 


penetrating  into  the  i<nbsoil,  and  keeping  them 
near  the  surface,  whereby  they  receive  all  the 
benefits  derivable  from  the  influence  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  dressings  of  manure.  But  there 
are  other  great  advantages  attending  the  above 
methods  of  planting,  which  have  not  been 
pointed  out  by  any  writer  on  gardening,  that  1 
am  aware  of,  and  which  I  consider  well  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  the  society.  The  gardens  at 
this  place  were  made  entirely  new  in  1839-40, 
previously  to  which  time  I  had  rot  paid  much 
attention  to  this  method  of  planting,  but  on  con- 
sultmg  a  friend  I  was  induced  to  adopt  it.  I 
accordingly  had  every  tree,  both  wall  and  stan- 
dard, planted  on  floors  of  stone,  which  consisted 
of  thin  free-stone  flags  laid  in  beds  of  mortar, 
and  firmly  jointed  with  the  same  :  the  floors  for 
the  standards  were  three  feet  square,  those  for 
the  wall-trees  were  made  six  feet  in  length, 
parallel  with  the  wall,  and  three  feet  in  width, 
from  the  wall  to  the  bo;der ;  they  were  made 
nearly  level,  and  placed  about  one  foot  below 
the  surface  of  the  border.  When  the  trees  were 
planted,  the  floors  were  first  covered  with  about 
six  inches  of  soil,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  over 
the  roots,  raising  little  mounds  over  them,  to 
prevent  the  drought  from  penetrating  too  deep 
during  the  summer. 

On  the  second  summer  after  being  pbnted, 
the  peach-trees  grew  with  great  vigour,  many 
of  the  shoots  measuring  four  feet  in  length  and 
upwards,  which  induced  me  to  examine  the 
slate  of  their  roots  in  the  autumn,  when  they 
had  finished  their  growth ;  I  found  many  fine 
roots  which  had  grown  nearly  seven  feet  frora 
the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  four  feet  beyond  the 
outer  edge  of  the  stone  floor:  on  finding  them 
in  this  prosperous  state,  1  had  a  trench  opened 
opposite  every  tree,  and  cut  the  roots  back  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  floor  all  round.  The  follow- 
ing summer  the  growth  was  not,  of  course,  so 
vigoi'ous,  but  strong  enough  to  produce  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  fine  bearing  wood,  likewise 
ripening  a  few  fruit  on  each  tree  perfectly.  Last 
autumn  (the  fifth  season)  I  again  examined  the 
roots,  when  I  found  them  very  numerous,  and 
extending  to  nearly  twelve  feet  distance  from 
the  wall,  when  I  again  had  the  border  trenched, 
cutting  off  every  root  to  within  eighteen  inches 
of  the  floor,  or  four  and  a-half  feet  from  the 
wall.  As  the  trees  are  still  growing  rather  too 
strongly  forbearing  well,  they  having  all  reached 
the  top  of  the  wall  (twelve  feet  high),  1  expect 
this  second  cutting  will  not  only  double  the 
number  of  roots,  but  will  so  regulate  the  growth 
of  the  trees,  as  to  bring  them  into  a  permanent 
bearing  state,  without  any  check  whatever. 

it  will  be  obvious,  from  the  above  statement, 
that  when  fruit-trees  are  planted  on  stone  flocns, 
the  roots  may  be  increased  in  number,  and  their 
position  i;scertained  with  as  much  facility  and 
certainty  as  the  branches,  and  the  operation  per- 
formed without  any,  or  at  least,  with  very  little 
check  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  may  be  re- 
peated at  proper  intervals  for  many  years;  and 
this  I  consider  far  prt  ferable  to  taking  up  the 
tree  bodily,  for  the  purpose  of  pruning  its  roots, 
which  can  only  be  done  once  or  twice  in 
the  first  stages  of  its  growth,  and  which  even 
then  will  not  prevent  the  roots,  in  the  course  of 
tmie,  from  penetrating  deep  into  the  sub-soil, 
producing  that  luxuriant  barrenness  of  which 
we  see  so  many  instances  in  old  gardens.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  nearly  the 
position  of  the  roots  of  eveiy  fruit-tree  in  a.  gar- 
den, especially  when  a  change  of  gardeners 
takes  place.  The  new  gardener  will  at  once  be 
able  to  ascertain  their  state  of  healili,  or  if  their 
situations  do  not  please  him  they  can  be  quickly 
removed.,  without  check  or  loss  of  much  time, 
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if  the  roots  have  been  previously  attended  to  in 
the  propei'  way. 

The  vine  borders  here  are  made  on  stone  floors, 
extending  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
borders,  the  floors  sunk  only  one  foot  below  the 
surrounding  ground  ;  the  borders  sloping  down 
from  about  two  feet  in  depth  next  the  houses, 
to  a  few  inches  at  the  outside.  The  vines  have 
been  planted  five  years,  and  have  borne  four 
good  crops,  and  are,  to  all  appearance,  likely  to 
continue  in  the  same  prosperous  state;  but 
should  the  borders  require  at  any  time  a  re- 
newal, it  is  easily  managed  with  a  bottom  of 
this  description,  as  by  keeping  close  to  the  stone, 
every  r(;ot  may  he  carefully  raised  up  and  pre- 
served, if  necessary.  I  am  so  thorouglily  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  the  above  way  of 
planting  fruit-trees  over  all  others,  that  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  direct  the  attention  oi 
the  Society  to  the  subject. 

WINTER   CULTURE   OF   THE   MIGNONETTE. 

Few  Hovvers  are  more  esteemed  for  bouquets 
in  winter  and  early  spring  than  the  sweet-scented 
mignonette  (Reseda  odorata);  it  is  also  very 
useful  for  the  decoration  of  rooms  at  those  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  Although  the  mignonette  is 
not  a  delicate  plant,  yet  it  is  not  generally  seen 
in  the  ])erfeciion  to  which  it  might  be  brought 
by  the  simple  method  of  culture  here  described. 
To  flower  at,  or  soon  after  Christmas,  the  seed 
.should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  August,  in 
pots  of  any  convenient  size.  The  soil  should  be 
good  loam,  moderately  enriched  with  rotten 
dung,  and  kept  open  by  a  pretty  liberal  inter- 
mixture with  old  mortar  or  lime  rubbish.  It  is 
essential  that  the  pots  be  thoroughly  drained, 
and  upon  the  drainage  a  handful  (more  or  less, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  pots)  of  one  year  old 
pigeon's  dung  should  be  placed.  After  sowing 
the  seed,  set  the  pots  where  they  will  not  require 
frequent  waterings,  too  much  moisture  being 
extremely  injurious  to  mignonette;  for  this  rea- 
son, therefore,  it  will  be  safer  to  place  the  pots 
rn  a  frame  or  pit,  where  they  may  be  covered 
by  the  lights  in  rainy  weather.  As" the  plants  in- 
crease in  size  they  should  be  gradually  thmned, 
utiimately  leaving  three  or  five  in  each  pot.  The 
principal  point  to  be  attended  to  now,  is  judicious 
watering;  by  this  is  meant  giving  water  only 
when  the  plants  really  require  water,  and  then 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  moisten  the  whole  ol 
the  soil — not  dribbling  a  few  drops  over  the 
plants  to-day  to  prevent  them  from  being  dry  to- 
morrow— a  practice  too  much  followed  with 
plmits  in  pots.  Pinch  off  any  premature  flowers 
that  may  appear,  keep  the  pots  free  from  weeds, 
and  far  enough  asunder  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  being  crowded,  and  when  they  are  removed 
to  wmter  quarters,  set  them  near  the  glass  in 
an  a«iry  situation.  A  few  of  the  plants  might 
be  placed  in  an  intermediate  house,  or  other 
situation,  rather  warmer  than  a  green-house,  to 
come  intobloorn  a  little  earlier  than  the  rest. 

"I  have  recommended,"continues  Mr.  Whiting, 
who  proposes  this  plan  of  cultivation, "  the  seeds 
to  be  sown  in  the  pots,  which  is  the  method  I 
prefer;  but  if  more  convenient,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  self-sown  plants  might  be  taken  up  and 
potted,only  a  few  extra  should  be  put  in  to  allow 
for  casualties,  as  the  mignonette  transplants 
badly.  The  best  mignonette  I  ever  saw  grow 
was  treated  in  this  way  ;  but  as  it  is  not  every 
gardener  who  can  procure  pigeon's  dung,  I  may 
add,  that  guano  will  be  found  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute. This  admirable  fertilizer  must,  however, 
be  applied  in  a  liquid  state,  and  not  before  the 
pots  have  become  well  filled  with  roots,  when 
a  small  quantity  of  guano,  given  at  intervals  of 
a  week  or  so,  will  increase  the  vigour  of  the 
plants  in  an  extraordinary  degree.     A  second 


crop  might.be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, and  managed  in  the  same  manner.  Single 
plants  will  attain  a  large  size  in  six  or  eight  inch 
pots,  if  the  main  branches  are  pegged  down  as 
they  grow  and  the  flowers  are  kept  pinched  otT 
for  a  time. — Journal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

How    TO    KEEP   A  Cow   AND   A   PiG     UPON 

AN  Acre  of  Land. — 1.  Kever  let  the  cow 
out  of  the  cow-house.  2.  Carry  her  food  and 
water  to  her.  3.  Do  not  keep  one  foot  of  land 
in  pasture.  4.  Dig  yout  land  instead  of  plough- 
ing it.  5.  Never  throw  away  anything  that  can 
be  turned  into  manure.  6.  Keep  your  land  well 
weeded,  and  collect  a  large  dunghill.  A  small 
cow,  which  is  best  for  a  cottager,  will  eat  from 
seventy  to  eighty  pounds  of  good  moist  food  of 
the  following  kinds  a  day: — lucerne  or  clover, 
and  the  leaves  of  yellow  beet  or  mangel-wurzel, 
from  the  beginning  of  spring  till  the  end  of 
autumn;  and  the  roots  of  yellow  beet  or  mangel- 
wurzel,  Swedish  turnips,  potatos  and  straw,  from 
the  end  of  autumn  till  the  beginning  of  spring. 
If  the  cow  is  curried  once  a  day,  it  will  increase 
the  quantity  of  milk.  To  procure  the  above- 
mentioned  crops,  you  must  have  plenty  of 
manure,  which  you  will  obtain  by  careful  ma- 
nagement. Rushes,  potato-stalks,  and  weeds, 
before  they  seed,  should  be  industriously  col- 
lected for  the  cow's  litter. 

Use  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  in  Agricul- 
ture.— The  Agricultural  Gazette  states  that 
127,750  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  was  used  by  the 
agriculturists  of  Spalding  and  its  neighbourhood 
during  the  past  year.  We  give  the  following 
notice  of  one  of  the  farms  in  Deeping  Fen,  in 
that  district,  in  Lincolnshire.  The  farm  is 
nearly  600  acres  in  extent.  On  this  land  the 
ordinary  annual  consumption  of  bones  as  a 
manure  was  one  thousand  bushels.  This  has 
latterly  been  reduced,  as  a  less  quantity  with 
acid  is  found  more  efficient  in  the  long  run  in 
producing  a  crop,  and  much  more  so  in  the  first 
instance  in  securing  and  starting  a  plant.  In 
1846,  on  this  farm,  6661  lbs.  of  acid,  and  630 
bushels  of  bones,  were  used  ;  and  last  year  the 
quantity  used  was  9647  lbs.  of  acid,  and  790 
bushels  of  bones.  It  may  be  necessary  to  state 
that  the  land  is  in  the  occupation  of  a  tenant 
farmer,  on  a  lease  for  14  years.  No  immediate 
saving  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the  acid,  but  a 
more  valuable  result  is  obtained;  and  that  of 
course  is  as  desirable  a  consummation  as  the 
other.  The  acid  and  bones  are  used  with  benefit 
for  mangel-wurzel  as  for  the  other  green  crops; 
three-and-a-half  bushels  per  acre  along  with  yard 
manure  have  a  most  material  influence ;  some 
drills  where  they  were  omitted,  appearing  a 
month  after  sowing,  full  10  days  later  than  the 
rest.  The  following  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
acid  and  bones  are  mixed  ; — the  latter  are  laid  in 
heaps  of  80  bushels,  and  water  is  added  until 
they  are  thoroughly  soaked,  and  m  36  or  48 
hours,  when  they  have  got  into  a  high  state  of 
fermentation,  they  are  spread  abroad,  as  in 
making  mortar,  the  mason  spreads  the  lime 
before  adding  the  water.  They  are  spread  in 
the  form  of  a  basin,  a  laver  of  six  or  eight  inches 
thick  where  thinnest, surrounded  by  an  elevated 
bank  or  rim,  which  is  trodden  down  as  firmly  as 
possible.  More  water  is  added  if,  it  can  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  acid  follows,  poured  on  gra- 
dually. After  the  heat  has  partly  subsided,  the 
whole  mass  is  mingled  together,  and  remain;*^ 
untouched  for  a  few  weeks,  after  which  twent* "" 
bushels  of  peat  ashes  for  every  acre  of  the  jaol^;; 
to  which  the  bones  are  to  be^pplied^aremingl«i4'-; 
with  them,  and  the  whole  is  once  mor^  ^anw^^j--. 
sufficiently  to  cause  fermeiitatiori  before  it  Is  "' 
required  for  drilling. 
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Keep  Bees.—A  French  bishop    being   about 
to  visit  one  of  his  curates,  whose  ecclesiastical 
living  was  very  small,  sent  to  him,  requesting 
he  would  not  put  himself  to  any  great  expense. 
The   curate    however,  did  not  attend    to  the 
suggestion    of   the   bishop,   as  he  provided  a 
sumptuous  entertainment.    His  lordship  being 
surprised,  severely  censured  the  curate,  observ- 
ing that  it  was  highly  reprehensible  that  a  man 
with    such  sir  all  means,  should   launch    into 
expenses,  sufficient  to  dissipate  his  annual  in- 
come in  one  day.    "  Don't  be  uneasy  on  that 
score,  my  lord,"  replied  the  curate,  *'  for  1  can 
assure  you  that  this  is  not  the  produce  of  my 
curacy,  which  I  bestow  entirely  on  the  poor." 
"Then  you  have  a  patrimony,  sir?"   said  the 
bishop.    "No,  my  lord."    "You  speak  in  rid- 
dles," rejoined  his  lordship,  "how  do  you  con- 
trive to  live  in  such  a  manner?"    "  My  lord,  I 
have  a  convent  of  young  damsels  here,  v;ho  do 
not  let  me  want  anything."    "How  !  you  have 
a  convent?    I  did  not  know  there  was  one  in 
this  neighbourhood.    This  is  all  very  strange, 
very  unaccountable,  Mr.  Curate,  but  sir,  I  must 
beg  you  to  solve  the  enigma,  and  let  me  see  the 
convent."    "  So  you  shall,  my  lord,  after  dinner, 
and  then  I  am  sure  you  will  be  satisfied  with 
my  conduct."    Accordingly,  when  dinner  was 
over,  the  curate  conducted  the  bishop  to  a  large 
enclosure,  entirely  occupied  with  bee-hives,  and 
pointing  to  them,  observed,  "This,  my  lord,  is 
the  conv.ent  which  gave  us  a  dinner;  it  brings  me 
in  about  eighteen  hundred  livres  (£"75.)  a-year, 
upon  which  1  live  very  comfortably,  and  some- 
times contrive  to  entertain  my  friends."    The 
surprise  and  satisfaction  of  the  bishop  may  be 
readily  conceived ;  and  ever  after,  when  a  curate 
made  application  for   an   improved  living,  his 
lordship  would  only  energetically  reply,  "Keep 
bees !  keep  bees !" 

Human  Advancement.  —  "  Resolution," 
says  a  writer,  "is  omnipotent.  And  if  \\e  will 
solemnly  determine  to  make  the  most  and  the 
best  of  all  our  ]X)vvers  and  capacities ;  and  if  to 
this  end,  with  Wilberforce,  we  will  but  seize 
and  improve  even  the  shortest  intervals;  of  possi* 
ble  action  and  effort,  we  shall  find  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  our  advancement." 

Scandal. — A  disposition  to  scandal,  is  a  com' 
pound  of  malignity  and  simulation.  It  liever 
urges  an  opinion  with  the  bold  consciousness  ot 
truth,  but  deals  in  a  monotonous  jargon  of  half- 
sentences,conveying  itsambiguitiesby  emphasis. 

Itspropagatorsiayamightystress  upon  the" ma?/ 
l)e's,"and  "Pi?  say  no  more,"  "  Zet  us  hope 
noti"  "  they  do  say,^*  and  ^Hime  luill  shoiu  ,•" 
thus  confirming  the  evil  they  affect  to  deplore, 
more  under  the  semblance  of  pity,  and  pruden- 
tial caution,  than  they  possibly  could  in  any 
shape,  short  of  demonstration.  Observe  the 
greatest  reserve  with  persons  of  this  description; 
they  are  the  hyenas  in  societv,  being  perpetually 
prowling  over  reimtation,  which  is  their  prey  ; 
lamenting,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoying,  the 
ruin  they  create. 

Price  of  Provisions  Foue  Centtjbies 
Ago.— In  1471,  the  Wax  Chandler's  Company 
gave  a  public  dinner,  of  which  the  followmg  is 
a  bill  of  fare.  viz. : — two  loins  of  mutton  and  tvyo 
loins  of  veal,  2s.  4d.;  a  loin  of  beef,  4d.;  a  leg  of 
mutton,  2d.;  a  pig,  4d. ;  a  capon,  6d. ;  a  couey, 
2d. ;  a  dozen  of  pigeons,  7d. ;  a  hundred  eggs, 
8d.;  a  goose,  6d. ;  jellies,  8d. ;  and  a  kilderkin  of 
ale,  Is.  8d. — total,  7s.  Plain  and  humble  as  the 
dinner  was,  it  could  not  now  he  procured  Ibi' 
Je»s  than  £'0, 


Just  Judgment  b7  an  Idiot.— In  Paiij 
a  poor  lumgry  wretch  stayed  so  long  in  a  cook's 
shop  that  his  stomach  was  satisfied  with  only 
the  smell  thereof.  The  angry  cook  demanded 
from  him  the  price  of  his  breakfast.  The  poor 
fellow  refused  paying,  and  the  controversy  was 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  next  man  that 
.should  pass  by,  who  chanced  to  be  the  most  no- 
torious idiot  in  the  city.  On  the  relation  of  the 
matter,  he  determined  that  the  poor  n.an's 
money  should  be  put  between  two  empty 
dishes,  and  that  the  cook  should  be  recompensed 
with  the  jingling  of  it,  as  the  poor  fellow  had 
been  satisfied  with  the  smell  of  his  meat. 

Spindles.— It  is  computed  that  there  are 
27.585,000  spindles  in  operation  in  the  world,  of 
which  2,500,000  are  in  the  United  States,  and 
17,500,000  in  Great  Britain. 

Introduction  of  Steam-Printing.— 
The  first  person  who  introduced  steam  into  a 
printing  oltice,  was  Mr.  Walter,  who  was  the 
principal  owner  of  the  London  Tones.  On  the 
29th  of  November,  1814,  he  made  the  experi- 
ment, but  not  without  much  and  virulent  oppo- 
sition, as  the  following  account  will  show : — 
"The  night  on  whicli  this  curious  machine  was 
brought  into  use  in  its  new  abode,  was  one  of 
great  anxiety  and  even  alarm.  The  suspicious 
pressmen  had  threatened  destruction  to  any  one 
whose  inventions  might  suspend  their  employ- 
ment—  'destruction  to  him  and  his  traps.' 
They  were  to  wait  for  expected  news  from  the 
continent.  ltAv4§. about  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  Mr.  .Walter  went  into  the  press- 
room, and  astowished  the  occiipants  by  telling 
them  the  Time"!  was  already  printed  by  steam 
— that  if  they  allempted  any  violence  there  was 
a  force  ready  td-'^suppress  it ;  but  if  they  were 
peaceable  their  wages  should  be  continued  to 
every  one  of  them  till  similar  employment 
could  be  procured, — a  promise  which  no  doubt 
he  faithfully  performed, — and  having  so  said,  he 
distributed  several  copies  among  them.  Thus 
was  the  most  hazardous  enterprise  undertaken 
and  successfully  carried  through,  and  printing 
by  steam  on  an  almost  gigantic  scale  given  to 
the  world." 

How  to  Live  Long. — A  venerable  minis- 
ter, who  has  preached  some  sixty-five  years  in 
the  same  place,  being  asked  what  was  the 
secret  of  long  life,  replied,  "Rise  early,  live 
temperately,  work  hard,  and  keep  cheerful." 
Another  person  who  lived  to  the  great  age  oi 
110  years,  said,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry,  "How 
he  lived  so  long?"  "I  have  ahvays  been  kind 
and  obliging  ;  have  never  quarrelled  wdth  any 
one ;  have  eaten  and  drunk  only  to  satisfy 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  have  nevei  been  idle." 

The  best  way  to  please  every  body,  is  to 
mind  your  own  business,  and  let  yourneighboius 
alone. 

Pour  Important  Rules:— 
"Order  is  heaven's  first  law." 
1.— A  suitable  place  for  every  thing,  add 
every  thing  in  its  place. 

2,— A  -PROPER  TIME  for  every  thins,  and 
every  thing  done  in  its  time, 

3.— A  DISTINCT  name  for  every  thing,  and 
every  tiling  called  by  its  name. 

4.— A  CERTAIN  use  for  e^-ery  thing,  and 
every  thing  put  to  its  use. 

Much  time  would  be  saved;   many  disputes 
avoided ;   numerous  articles  kept  from  being 
lost  or  injured  ,  and  constant  confusion  and  dis- 
order  prevented,  by  the  strict  observance  of 
J  these  fou.'"  important  rules. 
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PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

The  relationship  between  parent  and  child,  is  one  that  appears  to  have 
been  ordained  by  Providence,  to  bring  the  better  feelings  of  mankind  and 
man}^  domestic  virtues  into  active  exercise.  The  implicit  confidence 
with  which  children,  when  properly  treated,  look  up  to  their  elders  for 
guidance  is  not  less  beautiful  than  endearing  ;  and  no  parents  can  set 
about  the  work  of  guiding  aright,  in  real  earnest,  without  deriving  as 
much  good  as  they  impart.  The  feeling  with  which  this  labour  of  love 
would  be  carried  forward  is,  as  the  poet  writes  of  mercy,  twice  blessed  : — 

•*  It  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

And  yet  in  daily  life  and  experience,  how  seldom  do  we  find  these  views 
realised  I  Children,  in  too  many  instances,  are  looked  on  as  an}^  thing 
but  a  blessing  ;  they  are  treated  as  incumbrances,  or  worse  ;  and  the 
neglect  in  which  they  are  brought  up,  renders  it  almost  impossible  for 
them,  when  they  grow  older,  to  know  any  thing  properly  of  moral  or 
social  duties.  This  result,  we  know  in  numerous  cases  is  not  wilful,  does 
not  arise  from  ill  intentions  on  the  part  of  parents,  but  from  want  of 
fixed  plans  and  principles.  There  are  hundreds  of  families  in  this  country 
whose  daily  life  is  nothing  better  than  a  daily  scramble,  where  time  and 
place,  from  getting  up  in  the  morning  to  going  to  bed  at  night,  are  re- 
garded as  matters  of  chance.  In  such  homes  as  these,  where  the  inmates 
are  willing  to  do  well,  but  don't  know  how,  a  word  in  season  is  often 
welcome.  "  Great  principles,"  we  are  told,  ^*  are  at  the  bottom  of  all 
things  ;  but  to  apply  them  to  daily  life,  many  little  rules,  precautions, 
and  insights  are  needed:," 

In  the  relation  between  parents  and  children,  precaution  is  perhaps  more 
needed  with  regard  to  punishments  than  any  thing  else  ;  and  as  punish- 
ment is  most  frequently  inflicted  for  what  is  called  mischief,  we  shall 
confine  our  remarks  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  In  some  families,  the 
children  are  continually  addressed  as  "  tiresome  plagues,"  "  mischievous 
little  brats,"  and  such-like  terms.  Now,  what  is  mischief!  Are  the 
sports  and  occupations  of  unreflecting  childhood  mischief?  Are  inex- 
perience and  a  desire  for  change  mischief?     Look  at  a  youthful  group 

"  Turning  to  mirth  all  things  oC  earth, 
As  only  boyhood  can." 

and  say  whether  all  the  impulses  they  exhibit  are  to  be  set  down  as  mis- 
chief I  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  annoyances  caused  by  the  presence  pr 
pastimes  of  children  arise,  not  from  a  desire  to  mar  and  spoil,  but  from 
thoughtlessness  and  exuberance  of  animal  spirits.  Give  a  child  a  plaything : 
he  is  amused  for  a  time,  but  soon  tries  to  alter  the  form  of  the  toy,  or  breaks 
it  to  pieces.  The  little  fellov/  did  not  mean  to  destroy  it ;  perhaps  he  was 
curious  to  see  how  the  thing  w^as  put  together,  or  was  merely  gratify-' 
ing  the  desire  to  do  something,  which  old  people  have  as  well  as  young 
ones.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  child's  mind  is  essentially  active, 
and  that  if  employment  be  not  found  for  him,  he  will  seek  it  for  liimselT. 
If  children  were  in  all  cases  properly  directed,  we  should  hear  very  little 
'about  mischief.  In  some  families,  the  children  are  considered  to  be  very 
good  if  they  do  not  jump,  sing,  shout,  or  make  a  noise,  and  are  grave  aud 
sedate  as  penguins.  But  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  nature  :  such  verjr. 
good  children  are  very  much  to  be  pitied.  To  be  healthful  and  happy, 
they  must  be  allowed  free  and  hearty  exercise  of  their  limbs  and  lungs. 

TOL,  I,  I 
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It  is  a  settled  point  in  morals,  that  an  accidental  fault  or  error,  is  not  to  be 
punished  as  though  it  were  an  intentional  offence.  Like,  we  know,  begets 
like  :  and  if  by  continual  punishment  or  snubbing,  a  spirit  of  opposition 
has  been  raised  in  a  child's  mind,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  a  display 
of  obstinacy  in  return.  If,  instead  of  saying  to  children,  "  leave  that 
alone,"  "  don't  be  troublesome,"  parents  would  tell  them  what  to  do,  give 
them  somet  hing  on  which  to  expend  their  activity,  there  would  be  but 
little  occasion  to  complain  of  mischief.  But  this  system  of  training  in- 
volves a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  many  parents  rather  than  take  this 
trouble,  oppose  themselves  to  every  thing  like  liveliness  on  the  part  of 
their  children.  It  is  certainly  much  easier  to  scold  and  flog,  than  to 
guide  by  precept  and  example.  No  good,  we  are  often  told,  can  be  done 
with  boys,  unless  they  are  *'  kept  down."  Bnt  there  is  more  real  mis- 
chief in  this  keeping  down,  than  would  ever  enter  the  boys'  heads  if  left 
to  themselves.  We  should  be  very  cautious  of  injuring  the  feeling  of 
self-respect,  which  the  young  possess  in  common  with  those  of  more  ad- 
vanced years.  Weaken  or  destroy  this  feeling,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
hope  for  the  character  afterwards.  Punishing  for  mischief  generally  pro- 
duces this  result,  as  the  punishment  is  more  often  proportioned  to  the 
parent's  anger  than  to  the  child's  offence. 

Children  cannot  be  Avound  up  and  set  a-going  as  a  clock  for  a  week 
together  ;  they  are  liable  to  go  wrong  every  hour,  unless  properly  super- 
intended and  regulated. 

'*  Young  heads  are  giddy,  and  young  hearts  are  warm, 

And  make  mistakes  for  manhood  to  reform.  « 

Boys  are,  at  best,  but  pretty  buds  unblown, 

Whose  scent  and  hues  are  rather  guessed  than  known." 

The  work  of  training  is  in  some  degree  lightened  by  the  fact,  that 
children  are  very  imitative  ;  what  they  see  others  do,  they  will  try  to  do 
themselves,  and  if  they  see  none  but  good  examples,  good  conduct  on 
their  part  may  naturally  be  looked  for.  Children  are  keen  observers, 
and  are  veiy  ready  at  drawing  conclusions  when  they  see  a  want  of 
correspondence  between  profession  and  practice,  in  those  who  have  the 
care  of  them.  At  the  age  of  seven,  the  child's  brain  has  reached  its  full 
growth  ;  it  seldom  becomes  larger  after  that  period,  and  it  then  contains 
the  germ  of  all  that  the  man  ever  accomplishes.  Here  is  an  additional 
reason  for  laying  down  the  precept  : — be  yourselves  what  you  wish  the 
children  to  be.  When  correction  is  necessary,  let  it  be  administered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  child  refrain  from  doing  wrong  from  a  desire 
to  do  right,  not  for  the  sole  reason  that  wrong  brings  punishment.  All 
experience  teaches  us  that  if  a  good  thing  is  to  be  obtained,  it  must  be 
by  persevering  diligence  ;  and  of  all  good  things,  the  pleasure  arising  from 
a  well-trained  family  is  one  of  the  greatest.  Parents,  or  educators,  have 
no  right  to  use  their  children  just  as  whim  or  prejudice  may  dictate. 
Children  are  smaller  links  in  the  great  social  chain,  and  bind  together  in 
lasting  ties  many  portions  which  otherwise  would  be  completely  dis- 
jointed :  their  joyousness  enlivens  many  a  home,  and  their  innocence  is 
a  powerful  check  and  antidote  to  much  that  is  evil.  The  implicit  obe- 
dience which  is  required  of  them,  will  always  be  given  when  called  forth 
by  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  self-sacrifice,  and  love  : — 

"  Ere  long  comes  the  reward, 
And  for  the  cares  and  toils  we  have  endured, 
Repays  us  joys  and  pleasures  manifold," 
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THE  MISER'S  SERVANT. 


CHAPTER   II. 


There  Is  a  good  old  Book  which  says, 
that  "  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong  ;  neither  j'^et  bread  to 
the  wise,  nor  riches  to  men  of  under- 
standing, nor  3''et  favour  to  men  of  skill.'' 
This  may  be  permitted  partly  to  check 
pride  and  remind  us  of  our  dependence 
on  Providence,  partly  to  teach  those  who 
are  both  clever  and  successful,  to  sympa- 
thise with  others,  who,  though  equally 
diligent  and  skilful,  are  not  blest  with 
equal  success  ;  and  to  prompt  us  all, 
whether  successful  or  disappointed  in  our 
enterprises,  to  look  beyond  this  world  for 
our  settled  rest. 

The  honest  endeavours  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  Green  were  not  crowned  with  the 
success  they  hoped  for.    Their  difficulties 
began  with  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
when  Mary  had  a  long  and  severe  illness. 
During  that  time  the  shop  was  in  some 
degree  neglected,  perhaps  robbed,  either 
of  money  or  goods  ;  at  least,  Mary  when 
she  got  about,  thought  it  had  been  so. 
Soon  afterwards,  a  dashing  shop,  in  the 
same  line,  was  opened  within  a  door  or 
two.     The  new-comers  professed  to  sell 
cheap,  and  Mary  Green's  custom  declined. 
Thomas's   wages,   indeed,   with    Mary's 
good  management,  were  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  family  in  decency  and  coiufort, 
so   that  they  never  knew   destitution  ; 
yet  it  was  trying  to  see  the  concern  in 
which  they  had   embarked    their  little 
'capital,  dwindling  away,  instead  of  be- 
coming, as  they  had  hoped,  a  source  of 
supply  for  the  exigencies  of  an  increasing 
family.    Neither  Thomas  nor  Mary,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  disposition  to  yield  to  dis- 
couragement. Though  one  scheme  seemed 
likely  to  fail,  there  were  more  ways  than 
one  in  which  an  industrious  person  might 
turn  a  penny.  They  felt  thankful  for  one 
settled  dependence.     In  addition  to  this, 
Mary  applied  to  her  former  mistress,  and 
readily  obtained  from  her  and  her  friends 
employment   in   needlework   and   clear- 
starching ;  and  Thomas,  who  was  a  good 
penman  and  accountant,  spent  two  even- 
ings weekly  in  book-keeping,  for  a  rela- 
tion who  was  "  no  scholar."'    How  Mary, 
with  her  three  children,  could  find  time, 


and  how  Thomas,  after  a  day's   work, 
could  find  energy  to  do  what  he  did,  was 
matter  of  wonder  to  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  elasticity  of  power  con- 
nected with  diligence,  good  management 
and  perseverance.  Certain  it  is,  that  they 
could  and  did  do  it,  while  their  regular 
business  showed  no  symptoms  of  neglect. 
A  little  money  was  brought  in  by  these 
extra  exertions,  and  the  worthy  couple 
began  to  look  up  and  hope  they  should 
yet  be  enabled  to  accomplish  the  wish  of 
their  hearts,  and  give  their  children  a  good 
education.     But  just  as  they  began   to 
comfort  themselves  with  the  hope  of  re- 
turning prosperity,  a  sudden  blow  dashed 
those  rising  hopes,  and  plunged  the  family 
into  deep  distress.     The  calamity  with 
which  they  were  visited,  was  the  death 
of  the  husband — the  father — the  bread- 
winner, by  the  pestilential  scourge  of  that 
day — the  small-pox.     The  entire  family 
were  seized,  but  he  alone  fell  a  victim. 

Every  alleviation  that  medical  skill  or 
friendly  sympathy  could  bestow,  was 
promptly  rendered  to  the  afflicted  family, 
and  the  anxieties  of  the  dying  parent 
were  relieved  by  his  master's  kind  assur^ 
ance,  "Thomas  you  have  been  a  faithful 
servant,  I  trust  you  may  yet  recover  ; 
but  if  otherwise,  while  I  live,  your  wife 
and  children  shall  not  be  forsaken." 

While  her  husband  lay  dead,  Mrs. 
Green  heard  of  the  death  of  her  miserly 
old  master,  Mr.  B— .  "  It  is  to  be 
hoped,"  said  the  person  who  brought  the 
news,  "  that  the  old  man  has  forgotten  to 
alter  his  will,  then  you  will  come  in  for 
some  of  his  property,  and  you  and  your 
family  will  be  gentlefolks  at  last." 

Mary  entertained  no  such  idle  expec- 
tations. Bowed  down  as  she  was  with 
grief  at  her  loss,  and  scarcely  herself  re- 
stored to  health,  she  yet  roused  her  ener- 
gies to  think  and  hope  for  the  means  of 
supporting  her  helpless  children,  but  her 
schemes  and  her  hopes  turned  not  on  idle 
dreams  and  improbable  chances  ;  she 
looked  only  to  her  own  diligent  exertions 
under  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow.  She  grieved, 
indeed,  when  she  heard  of  the  seif-in- 
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flicted  privations  whicli  the  miserable  old 
man  endured  to  the  last,  and  of  the  fear- 
ful reluctance  with  which  he  went  to  his 
great  account  ;  but  so  idv  from  regretting 
that  she  had  not  remained  with  the  old 
miser,  with  the  selfish  and  uncertain  hope 
of  being  provided  for  at  his  death,  she 
felt  truly  thankful  that  by  quitting  his 
service  she  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  friends,  who  Were  now  ready  to 
assist  and  encourage  her  own  independent 
efforts,  and  of  forming  a  connexion,  which 
with  all  the  strtiggles  it  involved,  had  been 
a  truly  happy  one,  and  from  the  results  of 
which  she  yet  anticipated  both  emploj'-- 
ment  and  comfort  for  her  remaining  days. 
As  to  the  large  property  of  Mr.  B — ,  he 
either  altogether  forgot  to  bequeath  it,  or 
perhaps  shrunk  from  an  act  that  neces- 
sarily connected  itself  with  "  leaving  his 
wealth  to  others.'*  He  died  without  a 
will.  The  heir  at  law  took  possession  of 
the  whole,  and  squandered  it  in  far  less 
time  than  had  been  occupied  in  amassing 
it.  The  poor  old  coachman  (for  so  he  was 
called,  though  he  filled  various  other  de- 
partments of  service)  was  left  altogether 
unprovided  for,  nor  could  the  spendthrift 
heir  afford  to  be  generous.  The  ill-re- 
quited servant,  through  the  interest  of 
some  humane  persons,  found  an  asylum 
in  an  almshouse. 

To  return  to  Mrs.  Green  and  her  chil- 
dren. Much  did  she  cast  in  her  mind  as 
to  the  course  she  should  pursue  :  a  little 
school ;  nurse  children  at  Bethnal  Green 
(at  that  time  a  country  resort  for  the 
citizens,  and  for  placing  children  at 
nurse  ;)  clear-starching  and  needlework  ; 
sick-nursing  ;  taking  lodgers — by  turns 
flitted  in  vision  before  her  mind.  Each 
was  weighed  in  its  certain  difficulties  and 
its  probable  advantages  ;  but  no  direct 
decision  wai^  arrived  at  farther  than  this, 
that  other  things  being  equal,  that  mode 
of  employment  was  most  eligible  which 
would  least  interfere  with  the  personal 
discharge  of  her  duties  to  her  own  chil- 
dren. At  this  juncture  the  matter  was 
settled  by  the  friendly  interference  of  her 
good  master,  Mr.  L — .  The  substance 
of  his  communication  was  this.  As  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  trusty 
servant,  he  took  on  himself  all  expenses 
connected  with  his  sickness  and  death. 
(This  alone  relieved  the  widow  of  a  heavy 
burden  of  care  and  anxiety.)     As  to  the 


future,  his  distinct  advice  was,  that  Mary 
should  remain  in  her  present  abode,  and 
bend  her  energies  to  reviving  the  trade  of 
her  shop.  Mr.  L —  did  not  discourage 
her  availing  herself  of  any  other  source  of 
profit  that  might  present,  but  that  the 
shop  should  have  her  chief  attention.  He 
offered  any  assistance  that  might  be  requi- 
site to  carrying  out  this  suggestion,  and 
at  the  Same  time  recommended,  that  no 
very  considerable  outlay  should  be  made 
for  the  present,  but  every  effort  used  to 
dispose  of  the  stock  in  hand.  Mary  was 
surprised  at  this  advice  ;  for  the  possi- 
bility of  reviving  her  little  trade,  was  the 
one  thing  that  had  scarcely  presented 
itself  to  her  mind.  However,  she  confi- 
dently relied  on  the  soundness  of  her 
master's  judgment,  though  she  did  not 
clearly  perceive  his  drift,  in  fact,  was  ig- 
norant of  the  grounds  on  which  he  came 
to  his  conclusions  ;  yet  she  set  her- 
self to  carry  out  his  advice.  The  stock  of 
her  shop  was  re-arranged  and  set  out  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  she  observed 
with  pleasure,  a  decided  increase  in  the 
number  of  her  customers  and  the  takings 
over  her  counter. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the 
friend  of  the  widow  and  her  family  made 
her  a  visit  accompanied  by  another  gen- 
tleman, whom  Marv  recollected  to  have 
seen  visiting  at  the  house  of  Mr.  L— , 
when  she  served  in  the  family.  This 
gentleman  was  an  extensive  china-manu- 
facturer in  the  country.  He  was  the  prin- 
cipal creditor  of  the  person  whose  rival 
shop  had  impeded  the  success  of  Mrs. 
Green.  The  affairs  of  that  person  were 
now  in  an  embarrassed  state,  and  on  exa- 
mination he  was  found  chargeable  not 
only  with  extreme  recklessness,  but  also 
with  want  of  principle.  His  conduct  had 
been  such  as  to  render  him  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  his  country.  He  was,  how- 
ever, permitted  quietly  to  withdraw,  leav- 
ing the  stock  towards  satisfying  the  claims 
of  his  creditors.  Arrangements  were  soon 
carried  into  effect  between  Mr.  L —  and 
his  friend,  by  which  Mrs.  Green  was 
placed  in  that  concern,  much  more  exten- 
sive than  her  own.  In  this  new  enter- 
prize  she  was  diligent  and  methodical, 
prudent  and  prosperous.  Her  indefati- 
gable endeavours  were  crowned  with  such 
success  that  she  not  only  supported  her 
family  in  comfort,  but  in  a  very  few  years 
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was  enabled  to  repay  the  money  that  had 
been  advanced  on  her  behalf.     So  highly 
satisfactory  had  been  all  her  proceedings, 
that  on  the  eldest  of  Mrs.  Gfreen's  boys 
leaving  the  Bluecoat  School,   where  he 
had  been  brought  up,  an  offer  was  made 
by  the  manufacturer  to  receive  him  into 
his  employ,  and  in  case  he  should  prove 
worthy  of  his  patronage,  to  take  charge  of 
his  advancement  in  life.    The  second  boy 
became  his  mother's  assistant  in  the  shop, 
and  on  the  girl  chiefly  devolved  the  man- 
agement of  domestic  affairs.     The  educa- 
tion of  the  young  people   was  such  as 
would  have  fitted  them  to  struggle,  had 
it  been  their  lot,  with  straits  and  difE- 
culties,  and  such  as  did  not  disgrace  them  ; 
though  each  in  after  life  rose  far  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  their 
early  years. 

The  shop,  advantageously  situated  for 
business,  was  again  and  again  enlarged. 


additional  premises  were  engaged,  an  ex- 
tensive wholesale  trade  was  carried  on  in 
connexion  with  the  manufactory,  in  which 
concern,  young  Green,  having  acquitted 
himself  well  in  several  responsible,  though 
subordinate  engagements,  was  ultimately 
admitted  as  a  partner. 

After  nearly  thirty  years  of  successful 
trade,  and  having  seen  all  her  children 
amply  provided  for  and  happily  settled, 
Mrs.  Green  retired  from  business,  and  in- 
vested a  part  of  her  property  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  and  building  a  comfortable 
residence  in  which  the  closing  years  of  her 
life  were  peacefully  spent,  and  which  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  her  descendants. 

The  same  skill  and  taste  that  were  dis- 
played in  setting  out  the  Miser's  *«  shil- 
ling supper,"  were  employed  in  planning 
and  executing  the  well-appointed  arrange- 
ments of  the  neat  and  commodious  dwell- 
ing on  Epping  Forest. 


A   CHAPTER   ON   CORNS. 


We  have  no  corns  on  our  hands.  How  is 
this  ?  Because  we  do  not  wear  tight 
shoes  on  them.  But  as  it  is  desirable  that 
we  should  have  shoes  on  our  feet,  let  us 
take  care  that  those  fit  nicely  and  easily, 
in  order  to  avoid  having  corns.  If  people 
always  took  care  to  have  well-fitting,  easy 
shoes,  they  would  remain  free  of  corns. 
Shoes  must  not  be  too  large — not  large 
enough  for  the  feet  to  slip  about  in  them 
— they  should  /?^,  and  be  easy. 

Corns  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
hardened  and  thickened  portions  of  the 
scarf-skin.  The  scarf-skin  is  the  outer- 
most layer  of  the  skin,  the  outer  film  of 
horn  in  which  our  bodies  are  encased. 
When  people  do  not  wear  shoes,  a  thin 
sole  of  this  horny  substance,  quite  as  good 
as  one  of  leather  or  gutta  perch  a,  natu- 
rally forms  itself  on  the  under  side  of  the 
foot,  and  enables  the  person  to  walk  as 
easily  in  a  gravelly  path  as  can  anot^r 
who  is  shod.  The  constant  use  of  a  pick- 
axe and  spade  makes  the  "  horny  palm" 
■)f  those  who  labour  with  such  implements. 
Now  thick  soles,  and  hard  palms  are 
wanted  in  such  cases,  and  the  outer- skin 
is  thickened  just  where  it  is  wanted. 
But  when  hard  leather  rubs  uncomfort- 
ably against  projecting  joints,  on  the 
backs  of  our  toes,  and  makes  hard  lumps 
there,  we  find  these  hard  lumps  rather  in 


the  way  :  they  increase,  till  they  act  upon 
our  feelings  in  the  same  manner  as  split 
peas,  or  small  flat  stones  would  do,  were 
these  placed  between  our  toes  and  our 
boots.  Here  is  the  whole  secret  of  corns. 
Some  people  imagine  that  they  are  pecu- 
liar productions  which  grow  by  roots. 
This  absurd  notion  has  probably  gained 
strength  from  the  appearance  of  the  corn 
when  cut.  The  nucleus,  or  hard  centre, 
seems  to  be  produced  by  a  degree  of  rota- 
tory motion  that  the  toes  have,  through 
means  of  their  different  movements  under 
the  boots. 

When  a  corn  has  once  been  produced 
on  a  part,  the  part  goes  on  producing  it, 
so  that  when  you  pare  a  corn,  even  if 
shoes  be  discontinued  entirely,  it  grows 
again.  The  part  is  said  to  have  acquired 
a  habit.  The  fact  is,  that  the  vascular 
part  of  the  skin  which  forms,  or  throws 
out  the  scarf-skin,  becomes  adapted  to 
grow  too  much  of  this.  So  then,  when  a 
person  once  has  a  com,  he  finds  it  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  it.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  with  this  object  is  to  begin  with 
what  would  have  been  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  corn,  wearing  well -fitting  and 
easy  shoes.  By  this  means  simply,  corns 
will  at  least  be  less  troublesome,  and  will 
sometimes,  after  a  while  disappear. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  paring, 
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scraping,  rasping,  or  picking  corns.  An 
old  person,  or  a  person  whose  constitution 
is  in  a  bad  state,  sometimes  wounds  his 
toe  in  paring  corns,  and  the  wound  festers, 
and  becomes  dangerous.  But  when  paring 
is  properly  done,  not  a  single  drop  of 
blood  is  drawn,  and  the  effect  is  as  harm- 
less as  cutting  the  hair.  When  paring 
cannot  be  properly  managed,  it  is  best  to 
keep  to  picking  or  scraping.  But  these 
methods  of  relief,  though  perfectly  neces- 
sary to  one's  comfort  now  and  then,  are 
all  of  merely  a  make-shift  kind,  they  are 
insufficient  for  a  permanent  cure,  they 
afford  but  temporary  relief,  the  corn 
grows  again,  and  has  again  to  be  reduced. 
Nevertheless,  most  persons,  for  the  majo- 
rity of  people  have  corns,  get  through  the 
world  by  paring  them  when  they  become 
troublesome. 

By  painstaking,  however,  corns  may  be 
got  rid  of.  Corns  are  occasionally  picked 
out  in  such  a  manner,  that,  by  avoiding 
the  cause  of  their  production,  namely, 
tight  shoes  afterwards,  they  do  not  re- 
turn :  a  skilful  hand,  by  means  of  a  strong 
finger-nail,  or  a  pointed,  but  not  a  cutting 
instrument,  works  out  and  tears  away  the 
substance  from  its  hold.  This  kind  of 
treatment  answers  very  well  for  round 
hard  corns  ;  but  some  corns  are  flat,  and 
considerably  spread  out,  and  they  cannot 
be  pulled  out  in  such  a  manner.  When 
corns  are  removed  in  this  way,  ever  so 
skilfully,  they  are  still  apt  to  form  again, 
in  the  same  or  in  some  degree,  though,  as 
has  been  said,  they  sometimes  disappear. 
The  method  is  usually  followed  by  consi- 
derable relief. 

Corns  are  often  done  away  with  by 
wetting  them,  once  in  two  days,  with 
concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  from  time  to 
time  scraping  away  what  is  possible  with 
the  thumb  or  finger-nail.  This  plan  is 
frequently  tried  without  a  successful  re- 
sult, merely  because  the  acid  obtained  is 
of  insufficient  strength.  Acetic  acid,  when 
strong,  which  may  be  said  to  be  concen- 
trated vinegar,  is  adapted  to  effect  a  gra- 
dual removal  of  corns,  without  making  a 
sore  place.  The  strong  mineral  acids 
burn  the  skin. 

In  the  hands  of  a  surgeon,  caustic,  or 
strong  acids  are  applied  for  the  radical 
cure  of  corns,  with  the  desired  effect. 
When  a  corn  is  effectually  picked  out  in 
the  manner  above  described,  or  when  it 


is  reduced  by  the  continued  application 
of  acetic  acid,  the  surgeon,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  caustic,  or  a  mineral  acid,  may 
destroy  what  he  calls  the  matrix,  or  se- 
creting surface,  so  as  to  prevent  further 
reproduction. 

There  are  soft  corns  and  hard  corns, 
and  this  difference  puzzles  people  a  little. 
We  have  hitherto  been  talking  about  hard 
corns.  Soft  corns  are  soaked  corns  :  they 
are  corns  which  grow  between  the  toes, 
when  these  rub  against  their  fellows, 
and  which  become  soft  in  the  condensed 
and  accumulated  perspiration  of  people 
who  do  not  regularly  and  methodically 
keep  their  feet  clean,  and  sometimes  even 
in  the  cases  of  those  who,  in  spite  of 
washing,  are  troubled  with  hot  perspiring 
feet  in  summer.  Shoes  clumsily  made, 
and  too  wide,  will  often  produce  and  keep 
up  corns  of  this  description.  Shoes  ma}' 
be  just  so  wide  as  neither  to  let  the  toes 
spread  sufficiently,  nor  to  keep  them  com- 
fortably together.  For  soft  corns  wear 
proper  shoes,  with  soft  elastic  uppers, 
keep  the  feet  clean,  and  apply  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  alum  and  white  of  egg, 
A  piece  of  soft  dry  lint,  or  a  very  thin 
slice  of  sponge  interposed  between  the 
toes  is  often  all  that  is  necessary  for  com- 
fort. To  prevent  these  corns  wash  your 
feet  daily,  rubbing  well  with  the  towel 
between  the  toes, 

Mechanical  contrivances,  to  take  off  the 
pressure,  both  in  hard  and  soft  corns, 
when  irritable,  are  obvious,  and  fre- 
quently very  useful  means  of  relief.  Cir- 
cular plasters,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
are  perhaps  the  most  common  and  the 
most  appropriate  of  such  appliances  to 
corns  and  bunions.  Shoemakers  often 
rub  a  little  of  their  wax  on  a  thick  piece 
of  leather,  and  then  slice  off  a  thin  por- 
tion, which  is  excellent  for  the  protection 
of  a  freshly  pared  corn. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  some  people 
are  far  more  prone  to  the  action  of  the 
skin  which  produces  corns  than  others 
are.  The  treatment  in  their  case  must  be 
the  same  :  they  must  j  ust  be  more  careful 
and  more  persevering  in  it.  Most  persons 
have  a  corn  on  the  outside  of  the  little 
toe.  This  small  object  is  not  duly  consi- 
dered in  the  formation  of  shoes,  and 
makes  us,  in  consequence,  by-and-by  ex- 
perience its  importance.  Shoes  are  usu- 
ally made  too  narrow  across  the  fore  part, 
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the  little  toe  is  unable  to  get  far  enough 
forward,  its  back  is  crooked  up,  and  the 
result  is  plain. 

Some  people  prognosticate  changes  of 
weather  from  corns.  An  incredulous 
reader  smiles.  But  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
plain how  corns  are  barometers.  In  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  as  when 
much  loaded  with  vapour,  the  skin,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  system  is  overcharged 
with  fluids,  which  otherwise,  as  in  a  dry 
bracing  air,  would  have  passed  off  easily  ; 
the  foot,  like  other  parts,  becomes  some- 
what turgid  and  swollen,  the  print  of  the 
stocking  is  left  on  the  foot,  and  the  poor 
corn  is  pushed  up  into  a  narrower  corner. 
Besides,  the  skin  in  certain  states  of  the 


air  is  more  irritable  than  usual,  and  has  an 
inflammatory  tendency  where  it  happens 
to  be  chafed  or  bruised  as  by  a  corn. 

The  corn-doctors  who  frequent  market- 
places are  very  amusing  people  in  their 
way.  Each  of  them  has  some  curious  no- 
tion of  his  own  about  corns,  and  an  appli- 
cation in  conformity.  In  large  and  opu- 
lent cities,  com-cutterSf  by  a  manual  dex- 
terity in  the  relief  of  the  rich,  often  make 
a  great  deal  of  money.  They  have,  how- 
ever, no  more  knowledge  concerning  corns 
than  the  reader  is  now  in  possession  of. 
By-and-by,  when  shoemaking  is  better 
understood,  there  will  be  no  corns,  that 
is  to  say,  people  will  not  be  foolish 
enough  to  have  corns. 


CONSTANT    LOVE. 


BY   BERNARD   BARTON. 


Nat,  tell  me  not  my  dearest, 

That  time  has  dimm'd  thine  eye ; 
Still,  still,  my  path  thou  cheerest. 

As  in  days  that  are  gone  by. 
Say  not  thy  cheelc  is  faded, 

By  sorrows,  cares,  and  fears ; 
That  thy  brow  is  somewhat  shaded, 

By  the  clouds  of  other  years. 
If  time  much  more  had  taken, 

I  could  forgive  each  theft ; 
Whilst  thy  heart  remained  unshaken, 

And  its  love  for  me  was  left. 

I,  too,  am  something  older 
Than  when  I  met  with  thee ; 

But  hearts  become  no  colder. 
If  they  are  what  hearts  should  be. 

Thy  own  has  never  altered, 
As  years  have  o'er  me  past; 


Thy  love  hag  never  faltered, 
When  my  brow  has  been  o'ercast, 

Then  tell  me  not  of  changes, 
In  cheek,  or  brow,  or  hair; 

The  love  such  loss  estranges, 
Must  be  lighter  far  than  air. 

Though  morning's  early  splendour, 

May  rapture's  thrill  impart, 
The  vesper  hour,  more  tender, 

Sinks  deeper  in  the  heart. 
Though  spring  be  gay  with  roses. 

And  summer  skies  are  clear ; 
Yet  autumn's  hand  encloses 

The  rich  harvest  of  the  year. 
E'en  age's  wintry  weather. 

Inspires  no  thought  of  gloom, 
In  hearts  that  share  together, 

Hopes  of  bliss  beyond  the  tomb. 


LODGING-HOUSES.— No.  2. 


After  the  former  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, our  readers  will  have  some  notion  of 
the  system  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  Labourers*  Friend  Society  to  attack. 
It  was  once  asked.  What  is  the  best 
method  of  protecting  against  depredation 
a  barrel  of  small  beer  ?  The  answer  was, 
"  Place  alongside  of  it  a  barrel  of  strong." 
On  this  principle  the  Society  determined 
to  act,  and  we  shall  now  sketch  the  tri- 
umph of  their  superior  barrel. 

The  first  efforts  were  on  a  small  scale, 
being  simply  experimental,  and  were 
limited  to  the  adaptation  of  existing 
houses  in  the  worst  neighbourhoods,  The 


indispensable  requirements  were  decency, 
cleanliness  and  comfort — strict,  though 
considerate  rules  for  the  maintenance  of 
order — prices  the  same  as  those  commonly 
paid — and,  lastly,  that  the  whole  should 
be  on  the  footing,  not  of  shelter  given  in 
charity,  but  of  a  self-supporting  and  pro- 
fitable institution  ;  the  object  was  to  give 
the  poor  man  fair  play,  not  to  make  him 
the  recipient  of  alms.  That  the  scheme 
should  turn  out  to  be  profitable,  it  was 
necessary  to  the  purpose  in  hand,  not 
that  the  coffers  of  the  Society  might  be 
enriched,  but  that  its  operations  should 
be  extended ;  and  above  all,  that  builders 
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and  speculators  miglit  be  induced  by  its 
example  to  invest  capital  in  similar  under- 
takings. 

Thank  God!  the  experiment  has  proved 
successful,  it  has  in  no  part  failed  ;  and 
we  most  earnestly  hope,  that  when  the 
evil  shall  have  become  more  universally 
known,  and  the  remedy  have  been  sub- 
stantiated by  a  somewhat  longer  trial,  we 
shall  see  a  multiplication  of  these  efforts 
to  drain  and  ventilate  the  morals  of  the 
people. 

The   Society's  first  houses,   those   in 
King-street    and   Charles-street,   Drury- 
lane,  hold  respectively  twenty-four  and 
eighty-three  lodgers,  in  rooms  of  unequal 
size,  containing  from  three  to  eleven  beds. 
The  situation  could  not  be  better  chosen, 
it  is  as  bad  as  any  in  London,  and  in  the 
immediate    neighbourhood   of   many    of 
those  old  lodging-houses  which  it  is  most 
desirable  to  put  out  of  countenance.    Over 
each  house  a  man  and  his  wife  are  placed 
in  charge  ;  they  are  invested  with  full  au- 
thority to  receive  payments,  admit  or  re- 
ject applicants,  and  enforce  order  ;  they 
have  the  care  of  all  the  property  of  the 
establishment,  and   make   periodical  re- 
ports to  the  superintending  committee  of 
the  Society,  which  provides  the  additional 
check  of  a  special  inspector.     Each  p6r- 
son  on  his  entrance,  like  a  letter  by  the 
post,  is  prepaid.     He  puts  down  four- 
pence  for  the  night*s  lodging,  and  for  that 
sum  he  is  entitled,  not  only  to  a  single 
bed   and   a   clean  one,  in    a   room   not 
densely  crov/ded,  but  to  a  seat  in  a  large 
well- warmed   common    apartment,   with 
benches  and  tables,  until  the  stated  hour 
of  retiring  to  rest,  and  to  his  turn  at  the 
kitchen  fire  to  cook   his   dinner  or  his 
supper,  as  the  case  may  be.     He  is  pro- 
vided, too,  with  ample  means  for  washing, 
and  even  with  a  warm  bath,  if  he  be  dis- 
posed, as  frequently  and  joyfully  happens, 
to  pay  the  extra  charge  of  one  penny. 
The  rules,  moreover,  of  the  house,  secure 
him  from  all  insult  or  annoyance  ;   no 
uproar  is  permitted,  drinking  is  strictly 
forbidden,  and  though  smoking  may  be 
indulged,  it  is  only  as  in  clubs  or  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  rooms  assigned  for 
the  purpose. 

That  these  efforts  have  already  issued 
in  a  most  happy  change  is  attested  by 
many  private  gentlemen  who  have  visited 
the  houses,  by  the  reports  of  the  City 


Missionaries,  and  we  may  add,  by  our 
own  repeated  observations.  Often  have 
we  heard  these  poor  people  speak,  with 
unrestrained  thankfulness,  of  the  peace 
and  decency  they  enjoy  under  those  roofs, 
and  seen  them  almost  shudder  when  re- 
flecting on  the  scenes  they  had  left.  The 
demand  for  admittance  is  endless  ;  were 
the  accommodation  ten-fold  it  would  soon 
be  filled  up.  Disturbance  is  unknown  ; 
the  lodgers,  in  most  instances,  all  those, 
indeed,  who  are  constant  inmates,  have 
established  laws  for  their  own  social  go- 
vernment, whereby  any  one  guilty  of  of- 
fensive conduct  or  language,  would,  as  the 
phrase  is,  be  consigned  to  "  Coventry  :" 
the  aid  of  the  police  is  never  required. 

The  Society  has  omitted  no  legitimate 
allurements  to  attract  company — it  has 
taken  counsel  from  the  enemy.  "  It  is," 
said  a  witness  from  the  Constabulary 
Commission,  "  a  very  usual  thing  with  the 
lodging-house  keepers  to  give  all  their, 
customers  a  dinner  on  Christmas-day. 
We  admire,  though  we  suspect  their  rever- 
ence for  that  holy  season."  The  Society, 
however,  has  done  the  same  ;  and  here  is 
the  report  of  their  agent,  who  affords  us 
some  curious  peeps  into  private  history  :— 

"  On  Christmas-day,  the  lodgers,  to  the 
number  of  twentj^-seven,  were  treated  to 
a  substantial  dinner  of  roast-beef  and 
plum-pudding.  I  presided  at  table,  and 
was  not  a  little  amused  at  the  enormous 
quantity  of  food  some  of  the  poor  fellows 
devoured.  Throughout  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  their  conduct  and  conversation 
were  of  the  most  exemplary  character, 
their  general  appearance  respectable,  in 
many  cases  the  appearance  of  having  seen 
better  days.  After  dinner  I  addressed 
them,  and  requested  them  to  state  freely 
the  advantages  (if  any)  they  derived  in 
the  King-street  house,  as  compared  with 
others  of  a  similar  description.     The  first 

who  spoke  was ;  he  had  received  a 

college  education,  and  informed  me  he  was 
intended  for  the  church.  He  partially 
entered  into  his  personal  history  ;  stating 
what  were  the  causes  that  had  brought 
him  under  the  necessity  of  living  in  such 
a  neighbourhood.  He  stated,  that  from 
the  time  he  came  to  London,  he  had  wan- 
dered from  lodging-house  to  lodging- 
house,  but  had  never  met  a  home  until  he 
came  here.  The  next  was  a  youth  about 
seventeen,  his  speech  was  nearly  as  fol- 
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lows :  *  I  tell  you '  what  Mr.  M—  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  been  knocking  about 
this  here  town  all  my  life,  and  have  lodged 
in  a  great  many  houses,  and  I  must  say, 
this  here  is  the  best  booth  in  the  fair.' 
He  then  went  on  to  tell  how  kindly  he 
had  been  treated  when  ill,  and  of  the  in- 
struction he  had  received  from  the  other 
inmates,  and  concluded  by  amusing  the 
company  in  giving  imitations  of  the  cries 
of  various  animals,  the  starting  of  the 
steam-engine  on  the  railroad,  &c.  &c., 
which  he  did  almost  to  perfection.  An- 
other said,  that  in  the  house  he  had  been 
taught  habits  of  economy,  which  he  had 
never  before  adopted  ;  when  he  first  came 
he  was  surprised  and  delighted  with  the 
intelligence  he  found  among  the  inmates  : 
it  was  a  school  in  which  a  man  could  ob- 
tain the  best  instruction  without  evil. 
Another,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  de- 
clared he  had  not  met  a  drunken  man  in 
the  house,  and  appealed  to  the  others 
whether  so  much  as  four  quarts  of  beer 
had  been  consumed  there  during  the  last 
five  weeks  ;  the  rest  fully  confirmed  this, 
and    said    they   would    not    tolerate   a 

drunkard  among  them.     Another, , 

was  formerly  a  mathematical  teacher,  but 
his  health  failing,  he  became  a  commer- 
cial traveller  ;  the  same  cause  compelled 
him  to  give  that  up.  He  now  obtains  his 
living  by  selling  an  ingenious  mathemati- 
cal work  of  his  own  composition  ;  he  is  a 
man  of  superior  mind.  He  spoke  highly 
of  the  management  and  the  character  of 
the  inmates,  comparing  them  to  a  happy 
united  family.  Others  gave  utterance  to 
similar  sentiments,  and  the  evening  was 
spent  in  the  greatest  harmony," 

The  benefit  of  these  arrangements  is 
not  merely  direct  in  the  use  of  the  supe- 
rior houses  themselves.  Every  establish- 
ment so  conducted  becomes  the  centre  of 
a  healthy  infection,  a  higher  standard  is 
raised,  and  people  expect  a  better  enter- 
tainment, as  the  fruit  of  their  money's 
worth.  Not  long  ago,  the  keeper  of  one 
large  and  thoroughly  abominable  tene- 
ment assailed  the  inspector  with  a  volley 
of  imprecations.  "  You  have  ruined  me," 
he  said,  "  with  your  vile  building  there  ; 
since  you  opened  that  house  of  yours  I 
have  been  obliged  to  spend  more  than 
four  hundred  pounds  in  painting  and 
cleaning!" 

But  the  Society,  in  their  second  effort, 


attempted  greater  things,  and  determined 
to  raise  a  new  house  from  the  foundation, 
constructed  on  the  best  plan,  as  a  model 
for  future  establishments.  They  selected 
a  site  in  George-street,  Bloomsbury,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Church-lane,  and 
other  streets  and  alleys  similarly  filthy. 
Here  they  have  erected  a  spacious  airy 
building,  calculated  to  hold  one  hundred 
men  and  bo3^s,  (fire-brands,  we  hope, 
plucked  from  the  fire  of  the  general  cor- 
ruption.) 

The  system  and  rules  of  this  refuge 
are  almost  a  transcript  of  those  laid  down 
for  the  management  of  the  original  houses. 
The  main  difference  lies  in  their  superior 
accommodation  ;  it  consists  of  five  stories 
besides  the  kitchen  floor  ;  the  staircases 
are  wide,  well  lighted,  and  of  stone  ;  gas 
is  supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  edifice,  being 
turned  off  and  put  on  at  fixed  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  One  of  the  lower 
apartments  is  set  apart  for  the  lodgers  as 
a  store  closet,  each  person  having  a  small 
provision-safe  to  himself  fronted  with  a 
plate  of  pierced  zinc,  which  he  keeps 
under  lock  and  key  ;  the  room  looks  like 
a  luggage-train  of  rabbit-hutches.  The 
sleeping-rooms  each  contain  no  more  than 
thirteen  single  beds,  and  each  bed  with  a 
narrow  pathway  at  its  side,  is  separated 
from  the  adjoining  one  by  a  high  wooden 
partition,  and  approached  by  a  common 
door  from  a  common  passage  down  the 
centre.  In  this  small  space  are  a  bed,  a 
chair,  and  a  wooden  box  for  clothes  and 
other  valuables  ;  and  to  this  contracted 
and  comfortable  recess  the  tenant  can 
withdraw  himself  and  enjoy  an  hour  of 
retirement,  a  privilege  as  salutary  to  the 
poor  as  to  the  rich,  but  alas  !  rarely  attain- 
able in  any  walk  of  humble  life.  The 
advantage,  we  know,  is  most  highly 
valued.  On  each  floor  are  zinc  basins,  and 
a  full  supply  of  water  for  personal  clean- 
liness, and  every  other  convenience  ;  and 
below  there  is  a  spacious  laundry,  where 
the  inmates  may  wash  their  linen  ;  tubs, 
hot  water,  and  drying-closets  are  pro- 
vided. The  use  of  these  comforts,  includ- 
ing salt,  soap,  towels,  and  a  small  library, 
is  charged  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  anight 
for  every  night  in  the  week.  This  is  an 
increase  of  fourpence  on  the  weekly  pay- 
ments of  the  other  houses,  an  increase, 
however,  very  cheerfully  paid,  and  very 
moderate,  in  reference  to  the  advantages 
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obtained  ;  it  was  rendered  necessarj^,  we 
may  add,  by  the  price  of  the  land.  The 
fruits  of  this  establishment  have  been  as 
happy  as  those  of  the  others.  We  be- 
seech any  one  who  may  entertain  a  doubt, 
to  visit  the  house  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  observe  the  arrangements, 
and  converse  with  the  inmates. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  if  the 
Society  can  afford,  with  an  adequate  pro- 
fit, to  provide  all  this  accommodation  for 
the  price  demanded  at  the  most  infa- 
mous receptacles,  the  gains  of  their  pro- 
prietors must  be  equally  enormous.  By 
way  of  specimen,  we  are  informed  by  a 
most  respectable  missionary,  that  he  knew 
an  individual  who  rented  a  small  house  at 
£11.  14s.  a-year.  The  man  put  into  it 
eighteen  double  beds,  which  brought  in 
£2.  8s.  a-week,  or  £124. 16s.  per  annum 
If  £13.  2s.  be  allowed  for  necessary  ex- 
penseSj,  a  yearly  profit  of  £100.  would 
remain  on  this  paltry  tenement.  Another 
missionary  reported : — One  of  the  lodg- 
ing-house keepers  in  my  district  came  to 
me,  and  told  me  that  he  came  to  London 
a  journeyman  carpenter,  with  only  five 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  now  he  could 
lay  his  hands  any  day  on-  ten  thousand 
pounds.  In  fact,  we  are  assured,  that 
many  of  the  proprietors,  hiring  out  such 
houses  by  the  dozen,  are  men  of  notorious 
wealth,  and  live  in  what  the  worthy  mis- 
sionaries describe  as  great  splendour,  in 
different  parts  of  London. 

The  model-house  in  George-street  is  the 
only  one,  that  has  been  raised  from  the 
foundation  for  this  special  purpose  ;  but 
there  are  already  in  London  several  other 
good  lodging-houses,  not  belonging  to  the 


Labourers'  Friend  Society, but  copied  from 
theirs.  We  may  mention  an  establish- 
ment in  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  and 
another  for  females  in  Newton-street, 
Holborn,  under  the  care,  and  at  the  charge 
of  the  London  City  Mission.  The  system, 
too,  has  found  its  imitators  in  the  pro- 
vinces. At  Birkenhead,  the  spirited  pro- 
prietors have  constructed  large  barracks 
for  their  work-people,  but  so  arranged  as 
to  give  to  each  family  a  separate  dwelling, 
with  every  convenience  that  comfort  and 
decency  can  require.  We  have  also  visited 
establishments  atGrlasgowand  Edinburgh, 
in  both  of  which  towns  the  necessity  of 
such  refuges  is  as  great  as  in  London  ;  they 
are  small  and  imperfect  as  yet,  but  we  hail 
the  efforts  as  indicative  of  better  things. 

We  submit  these  things  to  the  consi- 
deration of  all  ranks  and  professions,  to 
every  holder  of  property,  whether  in  town 
or  country.  London  is  the  fountain  and 
head -spring  of  seven-tenths  of  the  crime 
in  England,  the  hotbed  in  which  are  con- 
ceived and  ripened  those  deeds  of  fraud 
and  violence  which  are  afterwards  perpe- 
trated by  metropolitan  emissaries.  This 
fact  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
inquiries  of  the  Constabulary  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  it  surely  demands  the  seri- 
ous reflection  of  all  speculators  and  seekers 
of  political  security  in  the  improved  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  Thus  much  for  per- 
sonal and  social  interests.  Of  others  of  a 
graver  and  more  solid  wisdom,  we  de- 
mand, whether  a  state  of  things  so  awfully 
degrading,  and  yet  so  easily  removed, 
should  anj''  longer  be  permitted  to  exist 
under  the  dominion  of  a  Christian  sove- 
reign. 


EMIGRANT  SHIPS. 


The  Consul  of  the  United  States  has 
transmitted  to  Lloyd's  a  copy  of  an  Act 
of  Congress,  dated  the  17th  of  May,  re- 
garding the  ventilation  and  provisioning 
of  emigrant  ships.  The  first  section  of 
this  Act  makes  it  incumbent  on  all  vessels 
carrying  fifty  passengers  or  under,  in  the 
between  decks,  to  have  a  house  con- 
structed on  the  combings  of  the  hatch- 
way, with  two  doors,  so  that  one  may  at 
all  times  be  open  for  the  purpose  of  ven- 
tilation. Where  more  than  fifty  passen- 
gers are  carried,  a  hous^  must  be  con- 


structed at  each  end  of  the  deck,  one  to 
be  furnished  at  the  top  with  an  outlet  for 
foul  air,  and  the  other  to  be  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  fresh  air.  Cooking  apparatus 
must  also  be  furnished  on  deck.  The 
section  relating  to  provisions  we  publish 
entire  : — 

"  All  persons  employed  as  aforesaid 
shall  have  on  board,  for  the  use  of  such 
passengers,  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  last 
port  whence  such  vessel  shall  sail,  well 
secured  under  deck,  for  each  passenger, 
at  least  fifteen  pounds  of  good  navy  bread, 
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ten  pounds  of  rice,  ten  pounds  of  oatmeal, 
ten  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  ten  pounds  of 
peas  and  beans,  thirty-five  pounds  of 
potatos,  one  pint  of  vinegar,  sixty  gallons 
of  fresh  water,  ten  pounds  of  salted  pork 
free  of  bone,  all  to  be  of  good  quality, 
and  a  sufficient  supply  of  fuel  for  cook- 
ing ;  but  at  places  where  either  rice,  oat- 
meal, wheat  flour,  or  peas  and  beans  can- 
not be  procured,  of  good  quality  and  on 
reasonable  terms,  the  quantity  of  either 
or  any  of  the  other  last-named  articles 
may  be  increased  and  substituted  there- 
for ;  and  in  case  potatos  cannot  be  pro- 
cured on  reasonable  terms,  one  pound  of 
either  of  the  said  articles  may  be  substi- 
tuted in  lieu  of  five  pounds  of  potatos  ; 
and  the  captains  of  such  vessels  shall  de- 
liver to  each  passenger  at  least  one-tenth 
part  of  the  aforesaid  provisions  weekly, 
commencing  on  the  day  of  sailing,  and 
daily  at  least  three  quarts  of  water,  and 
sufficient  fuel  for  cooking.  And  if  the 
passengers  on  board  of  any  such  vessel, 
in  which  the  provisions,  fuel,  and  water, 
herein  required,  shall  not  have  been  pro- 
vided as  aforesaid,  shall  at  any  time  be 
put  on  short  allowance  during  any  voyage, 
the  master  or  owner  of  any  such  vessels 
shall  pay  to  each  and  every  passenger, 
who  shall  have  been  put  on  short  allow- 
ance, the  sum  of  three  dollars  for  each  and 
every  day  they  may  have  been  on  such 
short  allowance,  to  be  recovered  in  the 
Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  provided,  nevertheless,  and  no- 


thing herein  contained  shall  prevent  any 
passenger,  with  the  consent  of  the  captain, 
from  furnishing  for  himself  the  articles  of 
food  herein  specified,  and,  if  put  on  board 
in  good  order,  it  shall  fully  satisfy  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  so  far  as  regards 
food  ;  and  provided  further,  that  any  paS' 
senger  may  also,  with  the  consent  of  the 
captain,  furnish  for  himself  an  equivalent 
for  the  articles  of  food  required  in  other 
and  different  articles  ;  and  if  without 
waste  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  pas- 
senger, or  inevitable  accident,  they  prove 
insufficient,  and  the  captain  shall  furnish 
comfortable  food  to  such  passengers  during 
the  residue  of  the  voyage,  this,  in  regard 
to  food  shall  also  be  a  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Act." 

The  captains  of  all  emigrant  ships  are 
empowered  to  enforce  strict  discipline  on 
board  their  vessels,  and  also  to  see  that 
cleanliness  is  preserved.  Where  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  are  not  complied  with, 
the  captain  or  owner  of  such  vessels  shall 
forfeit  200  dollars  to  the  United  States. 
Where  the  between  decks  is  less  than  six 
feet,  each  passenger  shall  be  accommo- 
dated with  sixteen  superficial  feet  on 
deck  ;  if  less  than  five  feet,  twenty-two 
feet  on  deck.  If  more  passengers  are 
carried  than  is  allowed  by  this  section, 
the  captain  shall  be  held  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanour. The  Act  comes  into  ope- 
ration, as  regards  European  vessels,  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  its  approval.— 
JSfewspaper  Paragraph* 


TOBACCO. 


"  There  is  an  article  much  used  in  vari- 
ous ways,  though  not  as  an  aliment ;  the 
deleterious  effects  of  which,  on  the  assimi- 
lating organ,  require  to  be  briefly  noticed, 
namely,  TOBACCO.  Although  confess- 
edly one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  in 
nature,  yet  such  is  the  fascinating  in- 
fluence of  this  noxious  weed,  that  man- 
kind resort  to  it  in  every  mode  they  can 
devise,  to  ensui:e  its  stupefying  and  perni- 
cious agency.  Tobacco  disorders  the  as- 
similating functions  in  general,  but  parti- 
cularly, as  I  believe,  the  assimilation  of 
the  saccharine  principle.  I  have  never, 
indeed,  been  able  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  oxalic  acid  to  the  use  of  tobacco  ; 
but  that  some  analogous  and  equally 
poisonous  principle  (probably  of  an  acid 


nature)  is  generated  in  certain  individuals 
by  its  abuse,  is  evident  from  their  ca- 
chectic looks  ;  and  from  the  dark,  and 
often  greenish  yellow  tint,  of  the  blood. 
The  severe  and  peculiar  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms sometimes  produced  by  inveterate 
snuff-taking  are  well-known  ;  and  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  such  cases  termi- 
nate fixtally  with  malignant  disease  of 
the  stomach  and  liver.  Great  smokers 
also,  especially  those  who  employ  short 
pipes  and  cigars,  are  said  to  be  liable  to 
cancerous  affections  of  the  lips.  But  it 
happens  with  tobacco,  as  with  deleterious 
articles  of  diet,  the  strong  and  healthy 
suffer  comparatively  little,  while  the  weak 
and  predisposed  to  disease,  fall  victims  to 
its  poisonous  operation.      Surely  if  the 
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dictates  of  reason  were  allowed  to  prevail, 
an  article  so  injurious  to  the  health,  and 
as  a  habit,  expensive,  as  well  as  so  offen- 
sive in  all  its  forms  and  modes  of  employ- 
ment, would  speedily  be  banished  from 
common  use.** — Front  on  Stomach  Dis- 
easeSf  p.  24. 

"  Surely  smoke  becomes  a  kitchen  farre 
better  than  a  dining  chamber  ;  and  yet  it 
makes  a  kitchen  oftentimes  in  the  inward 


parts  of  men,  soyling  and  infecting  with 
an  unctuous  and  oyly  kind  of  soote,  as 
hath  been  found  in  some  great  tobacco 
takers,  that  after  death  were  opened. 

"  A  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye, 
harmfull  to  the  braine,  dangerous  to  the 
lungs,  and  in  the  black  stinking  fume 
thereof,  nearest  resembling  the  horrible 
Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottom- 
less."— CounterUaste,  hy  King  James  L 


DOMESTIC  FOWLS.— No.  3. 


There  is  a  diversity  of  opinions  as  to 
the  number  of  hens  to  be  allowed  to  one 
cock.  Mowbray  says  from  four  to  six, 
the  latter  being  the  extreme  number, 
with  the  view  of  making  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage. Ten,  and  even  twelve  hens 
have  been  formerly  allowed  to  one  cock, 
but  the  produce  of  eggs  and  chickens 
under  such  an  arrangement  will  seldom 
equal  that  to  be  obtained  from  the  smaller 
number  of  hens.  He  says  also,  "the 
good  housewives  of  France  made  them- 
selves very  merry  with  my  practice  of 
restricting  the  cock  to  so  few  hens,  their 
allowance  being  twenty,  or  even  twenty- 
five.  What  difference  may  subsist  be- 
tween the  soil  or  animals  of  England  and 
France,  I  am  not  qualified  to  determine, 
I  can  only  assure  the  reader,  that  my 
rule  is  the  result  of  long  and  actual  ex- 
perience." 

Other  writers  variously  state  the  num- 
ber of  hens  most  desirable,  varying  from 
five  to  twenty-five.  But  the  object  in 
view  must  always  be  regarded ;  for  if  the 
eggs  be  intended  for  hatching,  one  cock 
to  six  or  seven  hens  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  ensure  a  strong  and  healthy 
brood,  while  twenty  hens  may  be  allowed 
when  chickens  are  not  required.  It  is 
not  even  necessary  to  have  a  cock  at  all, 
when  only  eggs  are  wanted.  When  no 
male  is  kept,  the  eggs  produced  are  called 
clear  eggs,  and  though  they  are  said  to  be 
scarcely  so  wholesome  and  nourishing  as 
others,  yet  they  have  the  great  advantage 
of  keeping  better.  A  hen  kept  closely  con- 
fined in  a  cage,  laid  regularly  every  other 
day,  from  March  to  October,  during  two 
years. 

General  Management,  Situation, 
Poultry  Yard,  &c. — To  ensure  success, 
and  to  realise  profit  in  the  breeding  of 


fowls,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
nature  of  the  soil  on  which  they  are  kept, 
be  of  a  thoroughly  dry  character.  Damp 
clayey  soils  are  highly  injurious,  as  in 
such  situations,  the  fowls  will  be  affected 
with  asthma,  diarrhoea,  and  other  dis- 
eases, which  produce  great  mortality  among 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  dry  and 
warm  situation  they  will  flourish  with 
scarcely  any  trouble  or  attention. 

Observe  the  difference  between  fowls 
kept  in  close  damp  streets  in  London  and 
other  large  towns,  and  those  v/hich  have 
the  advantages  of  light,  air,  and  sun- 
shine . 

The  same  conditions  we  choose  for  our- 
selves, are  those  best  adapted  for  fowls,  viz., 
— air,  light,  warmth,  and  dryness ;  with  all 
these  circumstances,  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  failure.  To  ensure  these,  let  the  yard  in 
which  the  fowls  are  kept  be  well  drained 
and  gravelled,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
collections  of  refuse  matters,  or  stagnant 
water  to  produce  disease,  but  that  it  may 
speedily  become  dry  after  rain. 

If  possible,  the  poultry-house  should 
have  a  southern  aspect  ;  any  out-house  or 
shed  may  be  rendered  suitable,  especially 
if  adjoining  to  the  dwelling-house,  where 
the  warmth  from  the  fires  at  the  back  of 
the  wall  may  serve  to  warm  the  building. 
This  will  be  found  very  advantageous  to 
the  fowls,  for  as  they  are  originally  natives 
of  warm  climates,  an  increased  tempera- 
ture is  always  favourable  to  their  laying, 
and  for  the  rearing  of  young  chickens. 
Precautions  must  be  taken  to  keep  out 
the  rains,  and  the  keen  blasts  of  winter, 
and  during  the  continuance  of  imfavour- 
able  weather,  the  fowls  must  be  kept  shut 
up  in  their  house,  as  rain  is  so  injurious 
to  them  that  their  laying  will  be  retarded 
for  a  long  period  by  a  thorough  wetting. 
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The  floor  of  the  fowl-house  should  be 
formed  of  chalk  and  earth,  thoroughly 
beaten  down  to  form  a  compact  solid  mass, 
which  the  fowls  cannot  tear  up,  and  which 
will  bear  frequent  sweepings.  This  floor 
should  constantly  be  kept  clean,  and  well 
sprinkled  with  sand  or  dry  ashes,  and 
there  should  also  be  several  holes  filled 
with  either  of  these  materials,  for  the 
fowls  to  wallow  in,  as  they  are  accustomed 
to  do,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
vermin  with  which  they  would  otherwise 
be  infested.  "  A  better  remedy,  and  one 
far  speedier,  and  of  more  certain  efficacy 
has  been  discovered  at  Windsor  by  Her 
Majesty's  feeder.  The  laying  nests  at 
"Windsor,  are  composed  of  dry  heather 
(erica  tatralix),  and  small  branches  of  haw- 
thorn, covered  over  with  white  lichen 
(lichen  raugiferinus.)  These  materials, 
rubbed  together  by  the  pressure  and  mo- 
tion of  the  hen,  emit  a  light  powder,  which 
making  its  wa}^  between  the  feathers,  to 
the  skin,  is  found  to  have  the  eff'ect  of  dis- 
lodging every  species  of  troublesome  para- 
site." 

The  perches  for  the  fowls  to  roost  on, 
should  not  be  placed  one  above  the  other, 
for  obvious  reasons,  but  in  a  continuous 
line  around  the  house.  Pegs  driven  into 
the  wall  may  serve  as  steps  for  them  to 
ascend  to  roost,  but  these  must  be  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  proper  slope  for  their 
convenience. 

The  nests  for  laying,  are  recommended 
by  some  to  be  formed  in  boxes,  or  baskets, 
arranged  around  the  room,  either  upon 
the  floor,  or  at  any  height  that  may  be 
convenient.  Clean  straw  is  preferable  to 
hay,  for  nests,  as  being  less  liable  to  har- 
bour vermin,  or  become  musty. 

But  the  best  form  is  a  box  with  a  side 
entrance,  as  the  hen  is  not  so  liable  to 
break  the  eggs,  as  when  she  jumps  down 
from  the  top  upon  them.  The  more 
secluded  the  nest  can  be  placed,  the 
better,  as  the  hen  is  so  fastidious  and 
prudish,  and  has  so  much  mystery  about 
her  laying,  that  she  ivill  have  secrecy. 
If  you  watch  her  proceedings,  she  is 
annoyed,  and  is  probably  prevented  from 
laying,  and  may  be  stopped  altogether 
for  some  time. 

In  the  nests  there  should  be  several 
chalk  eggs,  in  order  to  induce  the  hens  to 
lay  there. 

After  the  fowls  have  gone   out,  the 


door  and  window  of  the  house  should  be 
opened,  and  occasionally  a  small  quantity 
of  hay,  or  straw,  should  be  burned  in  it, 
to  renew  the  air,  and  to  destroy  noxious 
insects.  The  nests,  perches,  food-troughs, 
&c.,  should  be  frequently  scraped  and 
washed,  and  the  ground  often  swept, 
scraped,  and  covered  with  ashes. 

Food. — Nature  teaches  the  fowl  the 
kind  of  food  most  suitable,  and  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  matters,  if  we  follow  nature, 
we  shall  do  much  better  than  by  adopt- 
ing the  notions  of  those  persons  who  re- 
commend the  most  extraordinary  com- 
pounds as  food  for  fowls.  "  They  are  of 
all  birds  the  most  easy  to  feed  ;  nothing 
is  lost  to  them,  they  are  seen  the  whole 
day  long,  incessantly  busied  in  scratching, 
searching,  and  picking  up  a  living.  The 
finest,  the  most  imperceptible  seed,  can- 
not escape  the  piercing  looks  of  a  fowl. 
The  fly  that  is  most  rapid  in  its  flight, 
cannot  screen  itself  from  the  promptitude 
with  which  she  darts  her  bill ;  the  worm 
which  comes  to  breathe  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  has  not  time  to  shrink  from  her 
glance,  but  is  immediately  seized.  The 
food  of  fowls  consists  of  several  sorts  of 
grain,  fruit,  insects,  and  worms.  A  good 
way  to  rid  the  gardens  of  caterpillars, 
worms,  and  other  little  creatures  that  eat 
up  the  produce,  would  be  to  let  in 
hens,  if  by  their  habit  of  scratching  the 
ground  they  did  not  cause  more  damage 
than  service.  Dressed  or  raw  flesh,  is 
likewise  suited  to  the  taste  of  these  birds  ; 
and  they  are  very  fond  of  mulberries, 
and  some  other  fruits. 

"  Fowls  that  feast  on  seeds,  worms,  in- 
sects, with  every  thing  they  have  found, 
in  an  obstinate  search  on  the  dunghill,  in 
the  yards,  in  the  barns,  in  the  stables, 
cow-houses,  &c.,  only  want  at  the  farms 
in  spring  and  winter,  a  supplementary 
feed,  which  is  always  distributed  to  them 
in  the  morning  at  sun-rise,  and  in  the 
evening  before  it  sets.'* 

Mowbray  tells  us,  that  instead  of  giving 
ordinary,  or  tail  corn,  to  poultry,  he 
always  found  it  most  advantageous  to 
allow  the  heaviest  and  best.  This  high 
feeding  shows  itself  not  only  in  the  size 
and  flesh  of  the  fov/ls,  but  in  the  size, 
weight,  and  substantial  goodness  of  their 
eggs,  which  will  prove  far  superior  to  the 
eggs  of  fowls  fed  upon  ordinary  corn,  or 
washy  potatos ;  two  eggs  of  the  former 
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going  farther  in  domestic  use,  than  three 
of  the  latter.  The  water  also  given  to 
fowls  should  be  often  renewed,  fresh  and 
clean,  indeed  those  which  have  been  well 
kept,  will  turn  with  disgust  from  ordinary 
food  and  foul  water. 

Barley  is  the  best  corn  for  poultry,  it 
should  form  their  staple  food.  Oats  are 
sometimes  used,  but  not  so  advantageously, 
besides  they  are  apt  to  scour  young 
chickens.  They  are  recommended  by 
some  as  promoting  laying,  but  for  this 
purpose,  hempseed,  buckwheat  and  millet, 
are  better  substitutes. 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  an  excellent 
article  of  food.  For  either  the  ordinary 
keep,  or  for  fattening  fowls,  it  should 
be  given  whole,  or  slightly  bruised, 
and  will  be  found  more  profitable  than 
any  other  grain.  Sunflower  seed  has  been 
much  praised  as  food  for  pouitr^^,  it  may 
be  used  economically  in  connexion  with 
other  food,  in  the  saving  of  grain.  The 
head  of  the  flower  containing  the  ripe 
seed,  may  be  cut  oft'  and  thrown  to  the 
fowls  ;  picking  out  the  seeds  serves  for 
their  amusement. 

To  keep  fowls  in  health,  they  should 
be  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  vege- 
table diet,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  beet, 
carrots,  potatos,  &c.,  either  raw  or  boiled. 


In  the  winter  too,  when  they  cannot  pro- 
cure worms,  or  insects,  it  is  very  necessary 
to  give  them  small  quantities  of  animal 
food  as  bacon-rind,  odd  bits  of  meat,  &c., 
chopped  small,  as  substitutes :  or  the  bones 
may  be  given  to  them  to  pick,  which  will 
be  of  great  service  in  forwarding  their 
laying. 

Instinct  causes  the  fowl  to  swallow 
small  gravel  stones,  and  other  hard  sub- 
stances, which  are  taken  into  the  gizzard, 
and  assist  digestion  by  grinding  the  food, 
There  should  always  be  a  good  supply  of 
gravel,  and  pounded  bricks  for  them  to 
resort  to. 

The  egg-shell  being  principally  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  important 
that  laying  hens  should  have  access  to 
lime,  chalk,  or  broken  plaster  and  mortar 
from  walls,  otherwise  they  will  not  lay 
so  plentifully,  and  many  of  the  eggs  will 
be  soft,  that  is,  destitute  of  the  outer  hard 
envelope ;  this  must  be  particularly  at- 
tended to  in  winter, when  snow  is  on  the 
ground,  and  at  other  seasons  when  they 
may  be  prevented  from  going  abroad. 

When  soft  eggs  are  laid,  it  would  be 
well  to  put  a  little  chalk  in  the  water 
which  the  fowls  drink.  They  must  always 
have  a  constant  supply,  pure  and  clean  ; 
dirty  water  is  the  sure  promoter  of  disease. 


RECIPES. 


An  Excellent  and  Cheap  Dish, — Cut 
any  odd  scraps  of  cold  meat  in  small 
pieces  ;  stew  them  with  a  few  table- 
spoonsful  of  sago,  a  little  carrot,  parsley, 
pepper,  salt,  &c.,  for  two  hours  ;  pour  into 
a  basin  or  mould,  and  when  cold  it  will  be- 
come quite  solid,  in  which  state  it  is  eaten. 

Camp  Pie. — Chop  cold  beef  or  mutton 
very  fine,  add  pepper  and  salt  ;  make 
gravy  of  the  bones  ;  put  the  whole  in  a 
pie-dish,  and  add  mashed  potato.  Beat 
up  an  egg  with  flour,  pour  it  on  the  top 
and  bake  it  for  an  hour. 

Veal  Dormeuses. — Chop  cold  meat  or 
boiled  veal  extremely  fine,  mix  with  boiled 
rice,  and  then  add  some  chopped  parsley, 
pepper  and  salt,  with  an  egg  well  beaten. 
Roll  into  balls  about  the  size  of  an  egg  in 
a  little  flour,  fry  them  and  serve  in  rich 
gravy,  which  can  be  made  of  the  bones . 

Potato  Salad. "-^In  some  families  cold 
boiled  potatos  are  considered  as  waste  ; 
they  do  not   make  their  appearance  a 


second  time  at  table.  But  if  cut  into 
thin  slices,  and  dressed  with  salt,  pepper, 
oil  and  vinegar,  and  a  little  raw  parsley 
coarsely  chopped,  they  compose  a  most 
excellent  and  refreshing  salad  either  for 
dinner  or  supper.  Some  persons  boil 
potatos  and  put  them  by  imtil  they  are 
cold,  expressly  for  this  purpose. 

Oiling  Old  Leather. — A  practice  is 
common  of  wetting  harness,  &c.,  before 
it  is  to  be  oiled,  under  the  idea  that  it 
soaks  in  the  oil  the  better  for  wetting. 
No  two  things  are  less  capable  of  anion 
than  oil  and  water.  The  leather  appears 
soft  after  the  above  practice,  but  a  dry 
day  will  soon  show  how  hard  the  leather 
becomes  when  the  water  it  has  imbibed 
has  evaporated,  and  how  rotten  the  heart 
of  the  leather  is,  although  the  outside  ap- 
pears yet  oily.  If  leather  be  dry  and 
then  oiled,  the  quantity  of  oil  consumed 
will  tell  whether  the  leather  has  absorbed 
the  oil  or  Aot.    If  it  have,  it  will  last  for 
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years,  if  it  be  oiled  thoroughly  every 
spring.  The  most  durable  stuff  to  nail  up 
garden  trees  is  leather  soaked  in  oil  and 
then  drained  before  use.  Old  shoes  and 
harness  will  thus  be  of  use  when  no  longer 
of  service  to  the  body. — Skene^s  Hints. 
Beeoh-teee  Leaves. — The  leaves  of 


the  beech-tree,  collected  at  autumn,  in  dry 
weather,  form  an  admirable  article  for 
filling  beds  for  the  poor.  The  smell  is 
grateful  and  wholesome  ;  they  do  not 
harbour  vermin,  are  very  elastic,  and  may 
be  replenished  annually  without  cost. 


THE  BLACKBERRY. 


This  exceedingly  useful  and  wholesome 
wild  fruit  is  too  much  neglected.  A  sur- 
prising prejudice  prevents  our  country 
families  from  making  use  of  it  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  In  our  younger  days, 
we  were  accustomed  to  hear  the  cry, 
"  What  d'ye  gather  they  nasty  things 
for  ?  They'll  make  ye  bad,  they  be'ant 
good  for  christians,"  &c.,  so  that  we  were 
for  a  long  time  almost  deterred  by  fear  of 
the  consequences,  from  continuing  to  pluck 
"  the  bramble  fruit  of  glossy  jet." 

But  we  have  grown  older,  and  wiser, 
and  have  learned  by  experience  that  the 
blackberry  can  only  be  despised  by  those 
who  have  no  taste  for  the  simple,  yet  de- 
lightful, and  withal  luscious  banquet  which 
Nature  in  Autumn,  so  amply  spreads 
around.  To  us  there  is  an  indescribable 
charm  in  leaving  the  dusty  highway, 
where  the  berries  are  coated  in  drab  ;  to 
wander  by  the  hedgerow  whose  resplen- 
dent bunches  hang  in  rich  profusion,  in- 
viting the  taste  by  the  beauty  of  the 
appearance. 

We  like  to  renew  the  joyous  feelings  of 
youth,  and  to  allow  our  own  youngsters 
to  participate  in  the  glorious  treat  of  a 
day*s  blackberrying,  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity occurs.  Year  by  year  we  are  wont 
to  wander  with  a  party  of  schoolboys  at 
our  heels  to  some  favourite  spot  where 
the  berries  grow  luxuriantly  on  an  ancient 
hedge,  long  undisturbed  by  the  hedger's 
bill.  Here  with  hooked  stick  we^  pull 
down  the  jetty  bunches,  and  fill  our 
baskets  with  winter  store,  for  our  enjoy- 
ment is  not  to  cease  with  the  day  ;  but 
before  our  mental  vision  is  the  prospect  of 
sweets  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  tarts  and 
puddings  of  future  days. 

Then,  appetite  quickened  by  the  fresh 
air  and  long  walk,  comes  our  pic-nic 
dinner  on  the  soft  grass  under  the  sunny 
hedge  ;  here  with  wholesome  refreshment, 
happy  faces,  and  beautiful  scenery  before 


us,  we  really  get  much  pleasure  as  well 
as  profit  from  our  blackberry  excursion. 

Now  follows  our  ample  dessert  of  the 
wild  berry,  and  we,  as  well  as  our  baskets 
being  filled  to  our  hearts'  content,  are  re- 
minded by  the  setting  sun,  that  it  is  time 
to  hasten  homeward  with  our  gathered 
treasures. 

Will  any  one  who  reads  this,  follow 
our  example  ?  Let  him  lay  aside  his 
worldly  anxieties,  his  business  cares,  his 
daily  occupations  ;  and  just  try  how  much 
simple  enjoyment  he  may  procure  for  him- 
self— how  much  real  gratification  he  may 
afford  to  others,  by  a  day's  blackberrying. 

But  this  is  scarcely  practical  enough, 
for  our  pages,  we  must  now  adopt  a  more 
humble  style. 

The  blackberry  is  found  growing  plen- 
tifully in  almost  every  situation  ;  on  the 
high  chalk  hills,  or  the  clayey  valley, 
there  it  is  in  profusion. 

But  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit  is  much  more  perfect, 
and  of  greater  sweetness  than  when  grow- 
ing in  shady  aspects.  It  is  too  common 
to  need  description,  everybody  knows  it ; 
and  perhaps  its  very  commonness  makes 
it  neglected. 

We  have  never  seen  blackberries  brought 
to  market  except  in  London,  and  yet  there 
is  no  reason  why  children  should  not  em- 
ploy their  time  in  gathering  them  for  sale  ; 
the  money  they  would  fetch  would  be  a 
little  help,  and  no  means,  however  small, 
should  be  neglected  by  any  one,  now-a- 
days,  by  which  the  comforts  of  his  family 
may  be  increased. 

Then,  if  they  are  not  sold,  blackberry 
puddings  may  be  made  for  the  children, 
and  these  either  with,  or  without  the 
addition  of  a  few  apples  or  damsons,  are 
very  capital  things  for  a  family.  They 
should  be  made  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  gooseberry  or  currant-puddings 
are  usually  made. 
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Blackherry'-jam  may  be  made  by  boil- 
ing the  berries  in  a  common  iron-sauce- 
pan, over  a  slow  fire,  with  treacle  or 
coarse  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  half  the 
weight  of  sugar,  to  the  quantity  of  berries. 
They  require  to  be  well  boiled,  and  fre- 
quently stirred  and  scummed.  If  made 
properly  and  put  into  jars,  and  tied  over 
with  brown  paper,  this  preserve  will  keep 
a  long  time.  It  is  exceedingly  whole- 
some, and  a  few  spoonfuls  taken  before 
breakfast  forms  an  excellent  medicine  for 


children.  Eaten  on  bread,  or  plain  pud- 
ding it  is  an  agreeable  condiment  ;  by 
many  esteemed  superior  to  other  preserves 
made  of  choice  fruit.  When  made  with 
loaf  sugar,  the  delicacy  of  flavour  is  pre- 
served, and  it  deservedly  ranks  as  a 
luxury.  Some  persons  prefer  a  mixture 
of  damsons  with  the  blackberries  on  ac- 
count of  their  rough  acid  flavour,  in  this 
case,  a  little  more  sugar  is  necessary'-. 
Coarse  sugar  and  treacle  will  require 
longer  boiling  than  loaf  sugar. 


FAMILY  SECRETS. 


HOW    TO   CURE   A    BAD    MEMORt. 


*'  I  QUITE  entirely  forgot  it.  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  I  can't  help  it,  mine  is  such  a 
bad  memory.  If  I  have  three  things  to 
do,  I  am  sure  to  forget  two  of  them. — 
'Tis  well  if  I  do  the  third." 

And  so  this  confession  is  to  pass  for  an 
atonement !  and  the  thoughtless  creature 
who  makes  it,  discovers  no  concern  to 
rectify  the  evil  complained  of,  though  con- 
tinually suffering  inconvenience  from  it, 
and  inflicting  inconvenience  on  all  around ! 
Is  any  one  who  complains  of  a  bad  me- 
mory really  desirous  ofgetling  it  strength- 
ened and  improved  ?  The  following  anec- 
dote may  afford  some  assistance,  at  least, 
a  useful  hint. 

Mr.  F.  had  in  his  family  a  servant,  who 
was  highly  esteemed  for  integrity,  activity 
and  good  temper  ;  yet  who  was  continu- 
ally throwing  affairs  into  confusion  by  her 
forgetfulness.  The  inconvenience  was 
aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
family  residing  out  of  town,  and  having 
a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  to  send 
for  errands.  It  was  the  business  of  this 
servant  to  go  once  or  twice  a  week  to 
market.  On  these  occasions,  she  invariably 
either  returned  with  half  her  errands,  or, 
having  been  gone  much  longer  than  was 
necessary,  would  have  to  acknowledge, 
"  I  quite  forgot  such,  or  such  a  thing,  till 
I  had  almost  reached  home  ;  and  when  I 
thought  of  it,  as  I  knew  it  was  of  great 
consequence,  I  ran  back  every  step  of  the 
way  to  fetch  it." 

Some  very  vexatious  circumstance  of  this 
kind  had  occurred,  which  led  Mrs.  F.  to 
say,  "Well,  with  all  Betty's  good  qualities, 
I  do  think  we  must  part  with  her.  Her 
bad  memory  is  so  insufferably  tiresome.'* 


It  was,  however,  agreed  that  she  should 
have  one  trial  more  ;  and  that,  on  the 
next  occasion  of  her  being  sent  to  town, 
her  master  should  try  his  skill  in  impress- 
ing on  her  memory  the  directions  given. 

Accordingly  Betty,  duly  equipped  for 
her  journey,  presented  herself  at  the  par- 
lour door  to  receive  her  orders. 

Mr.  F.  was  reading.  He  scarcely 
raised  his  eyes  from  his  book,  but  the 
following  conversation  reached  his  ear. 

"  A  leg  of  mutton,  Betty,  from  the  but- 
cher's.*'   "  Yes,  Ma'am,  a  leg  of  mutton." 
"  Oh  !  and  some  suet,  Betty  ;  don't  forget 
that."    "  No,  Ma'am,  some  suet  from  the 
butcher's."  "  And  a  pound  of  plums  ;  and 
apound  of  currants ;  and  a  pound  of  starch  ; 
and  two  ounces  of  candied  peel ;  and  seven 
pounds  of  soap,  and  a  pound  of  lard.  And 
call  for  the  sauce-pan  at  the  tinman's,  we 
shall  want  it  to  boil  the  asparagus  ;  and  a 
gallon  of  apples  ;  and  two  oz.  of  stone-blue ; 
and  three  pounds  of  loaf-sugar.     Be  sure 
you  don't  forget  that,  Betty,  we  have  not 
a  bit  in  the  house."  "No,  Ma'am."  "And 
mind  you  go  to  the  coach  oflice  and  book 
a  place  by  the  London  stage  for  Friday." 
"  Very  well.  Ma'am."    "  And  call  at  the 
tailor's  for  your  master's  great  coat :  oh, 
and  a  bundle  of  asparagus,  and  a  peck  of 
potatos.    If  the  coat  is  not  ready,  ask  Mr. 
Snipe  to  be  sure  and  send  it  home  on 
Thursday.  We  have  got  eggs  in  the  house 
have  we  not  ?"     "  I'll  go  and  see  how 
many  there  are  ;'*  answered  Betty.  "  You 
can  look  as  you  go  by.     Stay  now  and 
take  the  rest  of  your  orders.    I  want  three 
yards  of*  Qd,  calico,  and  a  piece  of  narrow 
tape,  and  a  dozen  of  shirt  buttons,  and 
three  yards  of  3d.  blue  ribbon.    I  believe 
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that  is  all  ;  now  be  sure  you  don't  forget 
any  of  it.  The  needlewoman  is  waiting 
for  some  of  the  things,  and  here  is 
money  to  pay  for  them.  Mr.  P.  have 
you  any  errands  for  Betty  ?" 

Mr.  F.     "  So  Betty  you  are  going  to 
market.     What  are  you  to  bring  back  ?  " 
Betty.    "  Let  me  see,  there's  shirt  but- 
tons and  ribbon,  and  soap,  and  a  leg  of 

mutton,  and ."    "  That's  not  the  way 

to  set  about  it.  You  must  disentangle  your 
errands,  or  you  will  never  remember  them. 
Suppose  you  try  it  thus.     If  I  under- 
stand rightly,  there  are   four  things  to 
provide  for  ;  lst,a  dinner  ;  2nd,  a  wash  ; 
3rd,  a  journey  j  4th,  a  workwoman." 
"  1st,  What  are  we  to  ha^e  for  dinner  ?" 
"  Leg  of  mutton,  sir,  and  potatos  and  aspa- 
ragus, and  plum-pudding,  and  apple-pie." 
"  Very  well,  you  get  the  leg  of  mut- 
ton— ?  " 

"  From  the  butcher's."  "Anything  else 
there  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,  suet  for  the  pudding." 
"  Two  things  at  the  butcher's,  both  for  the 
dinner.  Where  do  you  get  the  vegetables  V* 
"  From  the  gardener's  stall  in  the  market." 
"  What  vegetables  ?"  "  Potatos  and  aspa- 
ragus." "  Any  thing  else  from  the  gar- 
dener's ?"  "  Yes,  sir,  apples  for  the  pie." 
"  Very  well,  three  things  at  the  gar- 
dener's, all  for  the  dinner.  But  we  have 
not  got  all  the  dinner  now  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  There's  the  things  for  the 
pudding,  sir,  and  lard  for  the  pie-crust." 
"  Where  do  you  get  them  ?"  "  At  the 
grocer's,  sir."  "  Well,  when  you  get  into 
the  grocer's  shop,  you  must  fancy  his 
counter  is  your  kitchen-dresser,  and  that 
you  are  going  to  make  the  pudding,  then 
think  of  all  the  things  you  want  to  put  in 
it."  **  Yes,  sir  ;"  Betty  brightened  at  the 
'dea,  "  that  will  help  me  to  remember 
nicely." 

"  The  apples  in  your  basket  may  per- 
haps help  you  to  recollect  what  more  you 
want  to  make  them  into  a  pie,  but  lest 
that  should  fail,  just  call  over  in  your 
mind  what  is  to  be  for  dinner,  and  that 
will  remind  you.  Now,  is  any  thing 
more  wanted  for  the  dinner  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  nothing  else — and  yet  I  think 
there  is  something,  but  I  can't  think 
what." 
"  How  are  the  vegetables  to  be  boiled  ?" 
"  Oh  yes,  sir,  I  know  now,  the  sauce- 
pan." "  Very  well,  you  have  now  been 
to  four  places,  and  got  all  you  want  for 
the  dinner." 


"  The  2nd  thing  you  have  to  provide 
for  is  the  wash.  Where  do  you  get  what 
you  want  for  that  business  .^"  "All  at  the 
grocer's,  sir."  "Well, then, put  away  from 
your  mind  all  about  puddings  and  pies, 
and  kitchen- dressers,  and  fancy  yourself 
in  the  midst  of  washing  tubs  and  clothes- 
baskets."  "  Yes,  sir,  that  will  be  sure  to 
make  me  think  of  the  soap,  and  starch,  and 
blue.  I  do  think  I  shall  remember  my 
errands  to-day." 

"  *  Don't  cry  before  you  are  out  of  the 
wood,'  as  the  proverb  says,  but  I  hope 
you  mil  remember.  Well,  what  is  the 
next  thing  you  have  got  to  provide  for  ?" 

"  Is  it  not  your  journey,  sir  .^" 

"  Yes  Betty,and  for  that  I  shall  want—" 

"  The  coach  to  carry  you,  sir  ;  and  your 
coat  to  keep  you  warm." 

"  That  is  right,  Betty,  I  see  you  begin 
to  understand  my  plan  of  remembering. 
How  many  places  have  you  to  go  to  on 
that  business  ?'* 

"  Two,  sir,  the  coach  office,  and  the 
tailor's." 

"  Very  well,  I  think  you  will  not  forget 
them." 

"  I  think  not,  sir." 

"  Then  there  is  only  the  workwoman 
to  provide  for.  Where  do  you  go  for  her 
rattle-traps  ?" 

"  To  the  linen  draper's,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  can't  so  well  help  you  to  think 
of  those  things,  but  you  can  reckon  the 
number  your  mistress  told  you,  and  if 
you  happen  to  know  what  work  is  going 
on,  you  must  think  of  a  shirt,  and  what 
is  wanted  to  make  it  ;  a  bonnet,  and  what 
is  wanted  to  trim  it,  and  so  forth.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  now  gone  through  all  your 
errands  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  I  humbly  thank  you  for 
the  trouble  you  have  taken." 

"  Well,  Betty,  we  shall  see  if  it  does  any 
good.  Now  try  if  you  can  tell  me  how 
many  things  you  have  got  to  provide  for  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  four,  the  dinner,  the  wash, 
the  journey,  and  the  workwoman.'* 

"  Right.  How  many  places  have  you 
to  go  to  in  providing  for  the  diUner  ?" 

Betty  thought  a  moment  before  sho 
answered,  "  Four,  sir,  the  butcher's,  the 
grocer's,  the  gardener's,  and  the  tin- 
shop." 

"  How  many  places  must  you  go  to  in 
providing  for  the  wash  ?" 
"  Only  one,  sir,  the  grocer's." 
"  And  how  many  fop  the  journey  ?'* 
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"  Two,  sir,  the  coach-office  and  the 
tailor's." 

"  How  many  to  keep  the  workwoman 
employed  ?" 

"  One,  sir,  the  .draper's." 

"  How  many  in  all  ?" 

"  Four,  and  one,  and  two,  and  one,  that 
makes  eight.  No,  it  is  only  seven,  be- 
cause I  go  to  the  grocer's  both  for  the 
dinner  and  the  wash." 

"  That  is  right,  Betty,  I  hope  you  will 
save  the  time  in  your  journey,  that  has 
been  spent  in  preparing  for  it." 

Betty  returned  in  less  time  than  usual, 
and  without  having  left  undone  one  of 
the  multifarious  commissions  :  and  from 
that  time  practising  the  instructions  of 


her  master,  as  to  clearly  understanding 
and  regularly  classifying  her  business, 
she  soon  lost  the  character  of  a  forgetful 
servant.  Much  disappointment  and  vexa- 
tion would  be  avoided,  perhaps  many 
angry  words,  and  needless  separations 
might  be  prevented,  if  those  who  give,  and 
those  who  receive,  directions,  would  take 
pains  clearly  to  understand  each  other,  and 
so  to  separate  and  arrange  different  mat- 
ters, that  instead  of  running  into  one 
another  like  the  threads  of  a  tangled 
skein,  they  should  be  distinct,  yet  united 
like  the  links  of  a  chain,  one  sustaining 
another.  So  that,  in  fact,  it  should  be 
easier  to  remember  than  to  forget. 


RURAL  AFFAIRS.— SEPTEMBER. 


Kitchen  and  Fbuit-Garden.  — The  ad- 
vancing crops  of  brocoli  and  other  winter  vege- 
tables should  have  the  ground  between  them 
frequently  stirred  deeply  with  the  hoe,or  slightly 
forKed ;  this  helps  them  forward  very  much,  and 
the  produce  is  benefited  to  nearly  the  extent  of 
an  extra  coat  of  manure.  The  first  and  second 
crops  of  celery  must  be  earthed  up,  as  the  stems 
rise  a  few  inches  beyond  the  previous  mould- 
ing: once  a  fortnight  is  a  geneial  rule  for  re- 
peating this  work.  The  young  cabbage  plants 
sown  last  month,  should  be  thinned,  and  those 
drawn  out  dibbled  into  nursery  beds  of  light 
rich  earth ;  and  as  the  ground  is  cleared  of  beans 
or  peas  it  should  be  dug  and  manured  in  pre- 
paration for  the  main  planting  of  cabbages.  It 
will  yet  be  advisable  to  sow  a  small  bed  of 
some  quick-growing  cabbages,  such  as  Yorks,  so 
as  to  have  a  supply  of  plants  to  make  good  any 
deficiencies  that  may  arise,  and  to  fill  spare 
corners.  An  abundance  of  greens  will  help 
through  the  winter,  in  the  event  of  a  continued 
failure  in  the  potatos,  and  present  appearances 
are  sufficiently  alarming  to  render  precautionary 
measures  at  least  advisable. 

In  several  parts  of  the  country  (at  the  time 
we  write,  July  26th,)  the  disease  is  spreading 
fast,  and  where  this  is  the  case  with  crops 
that  are  nearly  grown,  we  should  recommend 
them  to  be  got  up  at  once,  to  be  well  dried  for 
several  days,  and  to  be  dusted  over  with  quick 
lime  before  they  are  put  away.  The  advantage 
of  early  planting  will  now  be  evident,  as  those 
put  into  the  ground  in  March  will  be  full  grown, 
and  may  be  taken  up  without  loss,  while  the 
late  ones  must  run  the  risk  of  another  month  or 
six  weeks. 

Draw  the  earth  round  the  stems  of  autunm 
cauliflowers  ;  the  young  plants  sown  in 
August  should  be  transplanted  into  beds,  and 
well  watered  till  they  have  taken  fresh  root. 
The  main  crop  of  winter  spinach,  if  not  already 
in  the  earth,  should  be  sown  at  once  ;  and  the 
supply  of  spring  lettuce  must  be  provided  by 
sowing  rather  largely  of  either  the  brown  cos 
or  some  cabbage  kind.  Prick  out  the  young 
plants  of  previous  sowings,  both  of  lettuce  and 
endive,  and  tie  up  the  largest  plants  of  the  latter 
to  blanch.  A  bed  of  onions  to  be  used  in  spring 
should  also  be  sown,  and  a  few  radishes,  or  small 
salad  may  occupy  a  warm  comer  of  the  garden. 


Earth  up  the  later  crops  of  French  beans,  and 
remember  the  closer  these  are  gathered,  the 
longer  they  bear:  a  iew  of  the  finer  pods  of 
scarlet  runners  should  be  selected  for  seed,  and 
if  it  is  intended  to  save  seed  of  the  dwarf  kinds, 
a  row,  or  part  of  one,  should  be  left  for  the  pur- 
pose. Get  up  and  harvest  the  several  crops  of 
onions  as  they  arrive  at  their  full  growth  :  gather 
the  remainder  of  the  pot  herbs,  and  look  closely 
after  ripening  seeds.  If  the  spring-sown  parsley 
is  growing  too  strong,  trim  it  partially.  Hoe 
out  the  advancing  cropsofturnips  to  their  propor 
distances ;  a  few  sown  now  will  come  in  at  a 
late  period  in  spring. 

Finish  strawberry  planting  as  quickly  as 
possible,  or  the  produce  next  season  will  be 
small.  An  occasional  look  over  the  wall  and 
espalier  trees  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  in 
order  till  the  end  of  the  season.  Ripe  fruit 
must  be  guarded  with  nets  or  gauze  bags  from 
birds  and  insects,  and  that  in  an  advancing  state 
should  be  open  to  the  sun  as  much  as  possible. 

Flowee-Garden. — There  is  less  work,  and 
should  be  more  enjoyment  in  the  flower-garden 
this  month,  than  at  any  other  period.  The  pink 
beds  should  be  formed  and  planted :  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  road  scrapings,  make  the  bestcompost 
for  ihem.  Layers  of  picotees  and  carnations, 
should  be  potted  if  of  choice  sorts,  or  the  stronger 
ones  may  be  planted  where  they  are  to  flower. 
Dahlias  are  just  now  in  perfection,  keep  the 
stems  moderately  thinned  and  securely  fastened 
to  stakes.  Cuttings  of  verbenas  and  scarlet 
geraniums  should  be  struck  now  to  be  preserved 
through  the  winter  in  store  pots.  Polyanthuses 
may  be  separated  and  potted,  and  auriculas 
must  be  constantly  examined,  to  see  that  they 
do  not  suffer  from  too  much  moisture.  China- 
roses  strike  freely  this  month,  and  a  good  stock 
may  be  provided  to  cover  walls  or  flower  m  pots. 
Keep  chrysanthemums  neatly  tied  to  sticks, and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  all  plants  requiring 
support,  or  the  autumnal  winds  very  soon  de- 
stroy them.  Look  closely  after  ripening  seeds,  and 
be  careful  to  gather  them  only  when  quite  dry. 

Window-Plants. — The  g'eraniums  cutdown 
in  July,  will  now  be  pushing  forth  a  number  of 
young  shoots ;  these  must  be  encouraged  as  much 
as  possible,  by  keeping  the  plants  in  a  sheltered 
place,  and  duly  supplying  them  with  moisture. 
When  the  shoots  have  grown  two  or  three  joints 
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they  should  be  stopped  by  picking  out  the  points 
in  order  to  render  them  bushy.  The  cuttings 
made  at  the  same  period,  will  now  be  fit  for 
potting,  put  each  one  separately  into  a  small  pot, 
and  treat  them  as  the  older  plants.  Young 
plants  of  myrtles,  and  indeed  all  others  that  are 
properly  rooted,  should  receive  similar  treat- 
ment. Cinerarias  are  among  the  most  useful  of 
spring-flowering  plants,  and  if  a  few  seedlings  can 
be  obtained  now,  they  will  make  nice  plants 
with  the  treatment  recommended  for  geraniums. 
Cyclamen,  Guernsey,  or  Bella-donna  lilies,  and 
Lachenalias  should  be  repotted,  the  first  and  last 
are  very  handsome  spring-flowering  plants,  and 
the  lilies  are  exceedingly  beautiful  through 
October  and  November ;  all  of  them  are  of  rea- 
sonable price  and  well  worth  adding  to  the 
usual  stock  of  window  plants.  Fill  a  few  pots 
with  fibrous  loam,  and  sprinkle  them  over  with 
mignonette,  nemophilla  insignis,  and  interme- 
diate stocks ;  leave  the  pots  in  the  open  air,  and 
thin  the  plants  to  about  three  or  four  of  the 
strongest  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled.  Pot 
off  china  primroses,  putting  one  plant  into  each 
three-inch  pot.  Encourage  the  chrysanthemums 
in  pots  with  alternate  applications  of  manure 
water,  repot  the  strongest  and  allow  them  all 
plenty  of  room,  or  the  leaves  are  liable  to  injury. 
Set  all  plants  as  they  go  out  of  flower  in  the  sun 
to  ripen  their  wood,  but  do  not  let  them  suffer 
from  drought. 

To  PRESERVE  Wall-Fruit  from  Snails. 
—Scatter  over  the  border  in  front  of  the  trees, 
a  few  cabbage-leaves  greased  on  the  under 
side ;  lift  the  leaves  every  morning,  and  collect 
the  snails  or  slugs  that  may  be  found  under 
them.  If  any  of  these  are  so  small  as  to  be 
troublesome  to  pick  up,  water  them  with  lime- 
water,  or  water  in  which  potash  or  soda  has 
been  dissolved. — Gardener^s  Magazine. 

To  Promote  the  Frditfulness  of 
Pear-Trees.— The  flowers  often  fall  off  with- 
out producing  a  single  fruit.  To  prevent  this, 
take  a  pair  of  scissors,  such  as  are  used  for  thin- 
ning grapes,  and  go  over  the  bunches  of  flowers, 
or  rather  of  flower-buds,  as  soon  as  they  are 
long  enovigh  to  allow  the  points  of  the  scissors 
to  pass  between  them,  and  thin  them,  leaving 
only  five  or  six  blossoms  in  each,  according  to 
the  size,  and  preferring  those  with  the  stoutest 
stalks,  and  nearest  the  centre. — Horticultural 
Register. 

JFruit-Gathering.  — The  following  is  so 
useful  a  hint  to  fruit-growers,  or  rather  to  negli- 
gent fruit-gatherers,  as  to  deserve  attention  at 
this  season.  It  occurs  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
and  Fruitisti  in  allusion  to  a  valuable  apple, 
on  which  it  is  said,  the  cottagers  of  a  certain 
district  depend  for  the  support  of  their  families. 
"  This  tree,"  says  the  writer,  "  has  the  character 
of  bearing  profusely  every  alternate  year,  which 
in  some  degree  is  correct.  This  may  some- 
times occur  from  exhaustion,  through  excess  of 
production;  but  we  have  observed  another 
cause  as  tending  to  this  effect.  Its  bearing  spurs 
are  exceedingly  tender,  and  in  the  usual  careless 
method  of  gathering  fruit,  nearly  every  spur 
that  happens  to  have  an  apple  attached  to  it,  is 
broken  off,  and  two  years  are  subsequently  ne- 
cessary to  repair  the  injury !  This  gross  negli- 
gence of  breaking  off  the  spurs  with  the  apples, 
cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated." —  Gar- 
dener^s  Chronicle. 

To  Destroy  Wasps.— "The  method  I  have 
adopted,"  says  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Belmont,  near 
Durham,  "is  the  old  simple  one  of  hanging 
bottles,  partially  filled  with  sweetened  water, 
against  the  walls  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  about 


the  time  when  peaches,  apricots,  &c.,  are  in 
bloom,  before  food  for  those  noxious  insects  be- 
comes plentiful,  and  while  they  are  glad  to  seek 
out  anything  in  the  way  of  sustenance.  By  this 
means  I  killed  this  year  between  200  and  300 
queen  wasps.  While  other  people  have  had  up- 
wards of  100  nests  to  destroy,  I  have  not  had 
more  than  a  dozen,  though  situated  in  the  midst 
of  plantations,  where  they' might  almost  undis- 
turbed, increase  to  an  alarming  extent." 

The  Wire- Worm. — A  correspondent  com- 
municates a  method  of  extirpating  the  wire- 
worm,  which  he  says  he  has  tried  frequently, 
and  always  with  success.  This  method  simply 
consists  in  sowing  a  crop  of  white  mustard  seed 
on  the  field  infested  by  the  worm.  "Encou- 
raged by  the  result  of  former  trials,"  he  writes, 
"I  sowed  a  whole  field  of  forty-two  acres, 
which  had  never  repaid  me  for  nineteen  years, 
in  consequence  of  nearly  every  crop  being  des- 
troyed by  the  wire- worm  ;  and  I  am  warranted 
in  stating,  that  not  a  single  wne-worm  could  be 
found  the  following  year;  and  the  crop  of  wheat 
throughout,  which  was  reaped  lust  harvest,  was 
superior  to  any  I  had  grown  for  twenty-one 
years.  I  am  therefore,  under  a  strong  persuasion 
that  the  wire-worm  may  be  repelled  and  eradi- 
cated by  carefully  destroying  all  weeds  and 
roots,  and  drilling  white  mustard  seed,  and  keep- 
ing the  ground  clean  by  hoeing." — British  Far- 
mer's Magazine. 

Humidity  and  the  Rot.— Dr,  Harrison 
says,  "  The  connexion  between  humidity  and 
the  rot,  is  universally  admitted  by  experienced 
graziers ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  observation,  that 
since  the  brooks  and  rivulets  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln  have  been  better  managed,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  laying  ground  dry,  by  opening  ditches 
and  under-draining,  has  been  more  judiciously 
practised,  the  rot  has  become  far  less  prevalent. 
Sir  John  Pringle  informs  us,  that  persons  have 
maintained  themselves  in  good  health,  during 
sickly  seasons,  by  inhabiting  the  upper  stories 
of  their  houses ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  merely  by  confining  sheep  on  high  grounds 
through  the  night,  they  have  escaped  the  rot. 

Rape-Dust. —  The  seed  of  the  rape-plant, 
after  the  oil  has  been  extracted  from  it,  is  a  fer- 
tilizer of  great  value.  According  to  the  analysis 
of  M.  Boussingault,  eight  tons  of  rape-dust  aflord 
as  much  nitrogen  as  one  hundred  tons  of  farm- 
yard manure.  It  has  been  proved  by  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  and  other  eminent  men,  that  rape- 
dust  possesses  the  power  of  absorbing  from 
twice  to  ten  times  as  much  atmospheric  moisture 
as  the  finest  soils.  The  cost  of  rape-dust  is 
about  £7.  per  ton,  or  from  21s.  to  23s.  per  quarter. 

Reclamation  of  Waste  Land. — Accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  there  are  no  less  than 
14,700,000  acres  of  waste  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  statists  have  thus  apportioned 

In  England  3,45i,000  acres. 

In  Wales  530,000     „ 

In  Scotland  5,950,000     „ 

In  Ireland 4,600,000     „ 

In  the  British  Islands..       166,000     „ 

Total 14,700,000  acres. 

Assuming  that  one-fourth  of  this  quantity  might 
when  reclaimed,  be  brought  into  annual  wheat 
culture,  we  have '3,675,000  acres  so  disposable, 
which,  even  in  the  present  inefficient  system  of 
husbandry,  would  produce,  at  thirty  bushels 
per  acre,  13,781,250  quarters  of  bread  corn,  a 
supply  equal  to  the  necessities  of  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  population  of  Great  Britain. — Flem- 
ing's Policy  of  a  National  System  of  Agri- 
cultural Statistics. 
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VARIETIES. 


CouNTiNO  A  Billion.— What  is  a  billion? 
The  reply  is  very  simple:  a  million  times  a 
million.  This  is  quickly  written,  and  quicker 
still  pronounced.  J3ut  no  man  is  able  to  count 
it.  You  count  160  or  170  a  minute ;  but  let  us 
even  suppose  that  vou  go  as  far  as  200,  then  an 
hour  will  produce  12,000;  a  day,  288,000;  and  a 
year,  or  365  days,  105,120,000.  Let  us  suppose 
now,  that  Adam  at  the  beginning  of  his  exis- 
tence, had  begun  to  count,  had  continued  to  do 
so,  and  was  counting  still, — he  would  not  even 
now,  according  to  the  usually  supposed  age  of 
our  globe,  have  counted  near  enough.  For  to 
count  a  billion,  he  would  require  9,512  years,  34 
days,  5  hours,  and  20  minutes,  according  to  the 
above  rule.  Now,  supposing  we  were  to  allow 
the  poor  counter  twelve  hours  daily  for  rest, 
eating,  and  sleeping— he  would  need  19,024 
years,  69  days,  10  hours,  and  40  minutes  ! — Ame- 
rican  Literary  Gazette, 

Time  and  Monet.— Many  people  take  no 
care  of  their  money  till  they  have  come  nearly 
to  the  end  of  it;  and  others  do  just  the  same 
with  their  time.  Their  best  days  they  throw 
away — let  them  run  like  sand  through  their 
fingers — as  long  as  they  think  they  still  have  an 
almost  countless  number  of  them  to  spend  ;  but 
when  they  find  their  days  flowing  rapidly  aw^ay, 
so  that  at  last  they  have  very  few  left — then 
they  will  all  at  once  make  a  very  wise  use  of 
th»m ;  but  unluckily,  they  have  by  tliat  time  no 
notion  how  to  do  it. — Qotthelf. 

Domestic  Life. — Pleasure  is  to  women,  what 
the  sun  is  to  the  flower ;  if  moderately  enjoyed, 
it  beautifies,  it  refreshes,  and  it  improves — if 
immoderately,  it  withers,  deteriorates,  and  des- 
troys. But  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  exercised 
as  they  must  be  in  retirement,  and  calling  forth 
all  the  sensibilities  of  the  female,  are  perhaps  as 
necessary  to  the  full  development  of  her  charms, 
as  the  shade  and  the  shadow  are  to  the  rose,  con- 
firming its  beauty,  and  increasing  its  fragrance. 

Industry.  —  If  industry  is  no  more  than 
habit,  it  is  at  least  an  excellent  one.  "If  you 
ask  me  which  is  the  real  hereditary  sin  of  human 
nature,  do  you  imagine  I  shall  answer,  pride,  or 
luxury,  or  ambition,  or  egotism?  No;  I  shall 
say  indolence.  Who  conquers  indolence,  will 
conquer  all  the  rest."  Indeed  all  good  princi- 
ples must  stagnate  without  mental  activity. — 
Ziynmerman. 

Advice  to  the  Fair  Sex.— Women  should 
be  unacquainted  that  beauty  has  any  charms, 
but  the  inward  one  of  the  mind,  and  that  a 
gracefulness  in  their  manner,  is  much  more  en- 
gaging than  that  of  their  persons ;  that  meekness 
and  modesty  are  the  true  and  lasting  ornaments  ; 
for  she  that  has  these,  is  qualified  as  she  ought 
to  be  for  the  management  of  a  family,  for  eau- 
catirig  her  children,  for  an  affection  for  her  hus- 
band, and  submitting  to  a  prudent  way  of  living. 
These  only  are  the  charms  which  render  wives 
amiable,  and  give  them  the  best  title  to  our  re- 
spect.— Epictetus. 

Steam  Chronology.— The  following  in- 
formation relating  to  steam-engines,  will  pro- 
bably be  new  to  most  of  our  readers: — 

1649— First  steam-engine  invented  by  Edward 
Somerset,  Marquis  of  Worcester.  Steam  power 
was  known  (imperfectly)  to  the  ancients  ;  Hero 
of  Alexandria,  a  philosopher  w  ho  lived  130  years 
before  Christ,  describes  two  instruments,  moved 
by  steam  of  heated  air. 

1769- Cast-iron  first  used  in  mill-work,  by  Mr. 
Smeaton,  at  Carron,  in  Scotland. 

1769— James  Watt,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  ob- 
tained his  first  patent  for  a  5team*engine. 


1783— First  steam  cotton-mill  built  in  Man- 
chester, by  Arkwright  and  Simpson. 

1785 — Steam-mills  first  constructed  in  Eng- 
land, by  Bolton  and  Watt,  at  the  Albion  Mills  in 
London,  for  grinding  wheat;  two  engines  worked 
twenty  pairs  of  stones. 

1792 —  First  steam  woollen-factory  built  at 
Leeds,  England,  by  Gutt. 

1793— Spinning  flax  at  Leeds  by  steam. 

1811— First  steam-at  New  York,  by  Fulton. 

1829 — First  locomotive  at  Liverpool. 

Decision  of  Character.  —  It  is  of  great 
importance  in  order  to  be  successful  in  any 
undertaking,  that  a  man  possess  a  good  degree  of 
firmness:— because  if  after  he  have  undertaken 
any  business  or  enterprise,  he  become  discou- 
raged merely  because  he  meets  with  a  few  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments  which  he  did  not 
anticipate,  his  abilities  for  conducting  his  busi- 
ness will  be  paralyzed  and  his  efTorts  weak  and 
ill-directed,  so  that  his  failure  will  almost  of 
necessity  be  the  result.  But  if  a  man  of  a  firm  and 
decided  cast  of  character  meet  with  obstacles  to 
his  prosperity,  he  nerves  himself  to  meet  them, 
taxes  his  utmost  ability,  and  directs  all  the  ener- 
gies of  his  mind  and  body  to  remove  the  causes 
of  his  embarrassment,  and  the  result  in  nine  out 
of  ten  cases  will  be  complete  success. 

He  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  successful,  unless 
he  has  engaged  in  an  enterprise  for  which  he 
possesses  no  qualifications,  and  to  which  his 
energies  are  inadequate  ;  which  is  rarely  the  case 
with  a  man  of  firmness.  Such  men,  generally 
speaking, "  weigh  well  the  means,  the  manner, 
and  the  end,"  of  their  designs,  before  attempting 
to  put  them  into  execution,  and  when  their  re- 
solutions are  once  taken,  trifles  dou't  stop  them. 
— American. 

A  Reason  for  Contentment. —Enjoy 
the  blessings  of  this  day,  if  God  sends  them, 
and  the  evils  bear  patiently  and  sweetly,  for 
this  day  only  is  ours ;  we  are  dead  to  yesterday, 
and  we  are  not  born  to  to-morrow. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Education— conducted  as  it  usually  is, upon 
one  uniform  plan,  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
cast  the  minds  of  the  instructed  classes  into  one 
unvaried  mould,  destroying  all  originality,  even 
where  it  does  not  altogether  benumb  and  cramp 
the  intellectual  energies.  Thoughts  and  opinions, 
instead  of  being  sufiered  to  develop  themselves 
spontaneously  from  within,  are  compulsorily 
stamped  from  without,  until  the  faculties,  re- 
lieved from  all  necessity  for  their  exercise,  lose 
their  expansive  aptitude  and  vigour,  and  become 
passive  recipients,  instead  of  active  exponents. 
—Horace  Smith*s  Mesmerism. 

Man  (says  the  Cleveland  Herald,  United 
States)  is  a  reasoning  animal,  who  paints  with 
the  sunbeams,  travels  by  steam,  and  talks  by 
lightning. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  said  of  a  man  who 
boasted  of  his  ancestry,  that  he  was  like  a  po- 
tato—"the  best  thing  belonging  to  hini  was 
under  ground.'* 

Flattery.— That  flattery  is  most  successful 
v/hich  ascribes  to  us  some  quality  we  do  not 
possess,  rather  than  bestows  commendation  oa 
any  which  we  have;  for  all  men  are  apt  to 
regard  those  virtues  as  talents  which  are  actually 
in  them,  and  aspire  to  the  reputation  of  those 
which  they  have  not. 

Wise  men  are  instructed  by  reason;  men  of 
less  understanding  by  experience ;  the  most 
ignorant  by  necessity  j  and  beasts  by  nature.— 
Cicero. 
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MARY  GARDNER'S  WEDDING-DAY. 


Merrily  rang  out  the  bells  in  tlie  old 
church-tower  of  the  pleasant   village   of 
Lappington :  the  whole  place  was  astir. 
Aged  women  sat  at  the  doors  of  the  low 
thatched  cottages  enjoying  the  bright  sun- 
shine ;  and  here  and  there  the  mothers 
of  the  little  children  playing  about  the 
road  were  standing  in  groups  talking  of 
what  was  going  on  ;  but  as  they  spoke  all 
at  once, nothing  could  be  made  out,  except 
the  name  of  Mary  Gfardner,  which  went 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  from  one  end  of  the 
village  to  the  other.     The  younger  por- 
tion of  the  population  was  collected  about 
the  church  and  church-yard,  where  the  old 
yew  looked  less  gloomy  than  usual,  and 
the  bees  seemed  beside  themselves  with 
gladness    as   they   hummed   among   the 
branches  of  the  tall  lime-trees  that  grew 
by  the  wall  of  the  rector's  garden.     All 
who  were  able  had  come  out ;  for  this  was 
Mary  Gardner's  wedding-day.  Everyone 
loved  her,  and  though  they  felt  sorry  that 
she  was  so  soon  to  leave  them,  they  could 
not  let  her  go  without  their  kind  and 
hearty  wishes  at  parting.    The  miller  had 
come  up  from  the  mill  that  looked  so  busy 
and  clacked  so  noisily  down  by  the  river, 
to  give  the  bride  away  ;  and  the  ringers, 
spirited  young  fellows,  had  agreed  to  ring 
her  into  church,  as  they  said,  as  well  as 
out  of  it ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  on 
this  blithe  May  morning,  the  bells  of  the 
church   at  Lappington  were  ringing   so 
merrily. 

"Who  was  Mary  Gardner? — She  was  an 
orphan  :  her  father  and  mother,  ordinary 
farm-labourers,  both  died  before  she  was 
two  years  old,  and  she  had  been  brought 
up  at  the  charge  of  an  old  lady  who  lived 
in  the  dark  red-brick  house,  with  curious 
twisted  chimneys,  and  a  double  row  of 
chestnut-trees  leading  up  to  the  entrance, 
at  the  end  of  the  village.  The  girl  was  of 
a  quiet,  contented  disposition,  and  well 
repaid  the  kindness  bestowed  upon  her. 
When  of  an  age  to  be  useful,  she  was 
taught  to  rely  upon  her  own  exertions  for 
support  and  independence,  and  passed 
through  various  grades  of  a  servant's  life 
in  the  household  of  her  benefactress,  and 
at  last  for  her  steadiness,  and  good  con- 
duct, was  chosen  to  assist  the  housekeeper, 
whose  advancing  years  rendered  her  un- 
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equal  to  the  duties  of  her  office.  In  this 
way  she  learned  every  thing  connected 
with  the  proper  comfort  and  management 
of  a  house,  until  about  the  time  of  her 
twentieth  birthday,  the  old  housekeeper 
died,  and  Mary  was  put  into  her  place. 
Here  her  natural  kindness  of  heart  made 
her  so  careful  to  avoid  giving  offence,  that 
some  of  the  older  servants  who  had  been 
looking  forward  to  the  housekeeper's  situa- 
tion, acknowledged  that  it  dould  not  have 
been  in  better  hands.  Three  years  after- 
wards the  old  lady  died,  leaving  a  small 
legacy  to  each  of  the  servants,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  her  faithful 
housekeeper,  who  thus  lost  her  home  and 
her  friend  at  the  same  time. 

Mary  was  clever  with  her  needle :  she 
undertook  the  making  of  the  mournino"- 
dresses  of  the  other  servants,  as  the  last 
act  of  kindness  she  might  have  in  her 
power  to  show  to  them  ;  and  after  the  first 
depressing  feeling  of  sorrow  had  gone  off, 
considered  that  dress-making  would  afford 
her  a  very  good  living,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  was  comfortably  esta- 
blished in  a  lodging  in  the  chief  street  of 
the  village. 

The  old  house,  where  she  had  passed 
so  many  happy  years  stood  empty  for  six 
months,  when  one  morning,  a  party  of 
workmen  were  seen  busily  engaged  in  re- 
pairing the  antiquated  building  ;  masons, 
painters,  carpenters,  made  the  ancient 
walls  echo  again  with  their  whistling, 
knocking,  and  hammering  ;  and  it  was 
soon  known  in  the  village,  that  a  family 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  country  might 
shortly  be  expected  to  take  possession. 
Among  the  plumbers,  who  came  from  a 
shop  at  a  village  about  eight  miles  off,  was 
a  young  man,  said  to  be  the  best  and 
steadiest  workman  of  the  company.  The 
gossips  of  Lappington  now  and  then  whis- 
pered that  he  liked  a  glass  of  good  ale  a 
little  too  well,  and  was  sometimes  the 
worse  for  liquor,  but  he  was  such  a  light- 
hearted  fellow,  always  singing  at  his  work, 
so  much  liked  by  his  companions,  that  no 
one  would  believe  the  reports,  and  set  them 
down  to  the  score  of  ill-nature.  He  was 
seen  at  church  on  the  Sunday,  and  before 
many  weeks  were  over,  it  was  known  that 
Philip  Harris  was  the  accepted  lover  of 
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Mary  Gardner.  From  this  time  he  stayed 
at  Lappington,  instead  of  returning  at  the 
end  of  the  week  to  the  village  where  his 
master  lived,  and  might  be  met  in  the 
evenings,  walking  arm  in  arm  with  Mary 
in  the  green  lanes,  or  across  the  meadows, 
both  looking  so  happy  that  every  body 
agreed  it  would  be  a  capital  match. 

Appearances,  it  is  often  said,  are  de- 
ceitful :  Philip  though  a  good-natured  and 
diligent  workman  was  fond  of  gay  com- 
pany, and  had  been  accustomed  to  meet 
once  a.-week  at  a  convivial  club,  composed 
chiefly  of  young  men,  who  passed  the 
evening  in  singing  songs,  smoking,  and 
drinking.  This  they  called  enjoying  life, 
but  it  was  a  queer  sort  of  enjoyment ;  for 
on  leaving  the  public-house  late  at  night, 
they  could  scarcely  stand  or  walk,  and 
often  staggered  into  horse-ponds,  or  muddy 
ditches,  from  which  they  did  not  get  out 
again  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
And  then,  when  they  woke  the  next  morn- 
ing, instead  of  feeling  fresh  and  ready  for 
work,  their  heads  ached,  they  had  pains 
and  twitches  in  every  limb,  and  a  nasty 
hot  bitter  taste  in  their  throats,  which 
made  them  miserable  for  the  whole  of  the 
day :  and  this  was  enjoying  life  I  Philip's 
happy  disposition  made  him  the  leader  of 
the  club,  he  was  foremost  in  all  the  fun 
and  merriment.  On  fiist  going  to  work 
at  Lappington,  he  had  walked  over  two 
or  three  times  to  the  village  where  the 
club  met,  and  contrived  to  get  back  to  his 
work  the  next  day  without  exciting  any 
suspicion  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mary,  he  went  no  more  to 
the  meetings,  and  except  at  times  a  glass 
of  ale,  gave  up  drinking  altogether ;  it 
seemed  that  his  love  for  her  overcame 
(■very  lower  feeling.  The  repairs  at  the 
old  house  lasted  nearly  half-a-year,  when 
Philip  was  sent  to  begin  a  similar  job  ten 
or  twelve  miles  away  in  another  direction. 
It  was  hard  parting  with  Mary,  but  he 
came  to  see  her  as  often  as  he  could, 
scarcely  ever  missing  a  Sunday.  So  it 
went  on  for  several  months  ;  at  last  the 
wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing with  which  our  tale  opens  they  were 
to  be  married. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  Philip  should 
ride  over  in  time  to  go  with  the  party  to 
church.  What  a  pleasant  scene  was  that 
?n  Mary's  little  parlour :  the  miller  had 
put  on  his  best  suit — ^liis  new  top-boots, 


snd  blue  coat  with  bright  buttons,  and 
came  up  to  give  her  away,  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  daughters  as  bride's- maid. 
He  had  a  kind  and  hearty  word  for  every 
body,  and  said  that  he  felt  as  frolicsome 
as  a  schoolboy.  He  declared  that  Mary 
looked  prettier  than  ever  in  her  wedding- 
dress,  and  when  the  bells  all  at  once 
struck  up  their  merry  peal,  he  snapped 
his  fingers  and  hummed  a  tune  ty  way  of 
chorus.  The  miller's  cheerfulness  was  so 
contagious,  as  at  first  to  prevent  any  one 
remarking,  that  the  time  fixed  on  for  going 
to  church  was  passed  by  a  quarter-of-an- 
hour.  Mary  became  anxious  and  fancied 
that  some  accident  had  happened  ;  the  mil- 
ler, however, laughed  at  her  fears ;  and  the 
bride's-maid  whispered  that  on  such  an  oc- 
casion a  little  impatience  was  excusable. 
Still  Mary  could  not  feel  satisfied,  and  as 
another  quarter-of-an-hour  went  by  with- 
out bringing  Philip,  the  roses  vanished 
from  her  cheek  and  gave  place  to  a  melan- 
choly paleness.  At  last,  just  as  the  clerk 
came  in  from  the  church,  to  inquire  as  to 
the  delay,  the  noise  of  a  vehicle  was  heard 
at  the  end  of  the  village  street,  and  voices 
outside  exclaimed  eagerly — "here  he  is — 
here  he  is  !"  ''  All  right  now,"  said  the 
clerk,  "  better  late  than  never ;"  but  as  he 
spoke,  there  came  a  strange  discord  of 
shouting  and  laughter  mingled  with  the 
rattle  of  wheels.  What  could  it  mean  ? 
Before  the  question  could  be  answered,  a 
chaise  stopped  at  the  door,  four  young 
men  jumped  out,  and  one  of  them  hurry- 
ing before  the  others,  reeled  into  the  room 
where  the  party  were  waiting.  It  was 
Philip :  but  what  a  sight  for  a  bride.  He 
had  a  stupid  grin  on  his  face,  and  hiccupped 
and  stammered  in  his  attempts  to  speak  ; 
trying,  however,  to  look  grave  and  sober, 
but  breaking  out  at  times  in  a  drinking- 
chorus,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  his  com- 
panions who  had  staggered  in  after  him. 
"  Come,  ducky,"  he  managed  to  say  at  last 
to  Mary,  while  he  held  by  her  chair  to 
save  himself  from  falling  ;  "  come  ducky, 
a'n't  you  ready?"  But  the  shock  to  her 
feelings  was  too  great ;  the  poor  girl  had 
fainted.  The  miller's  anger  now  broke 
out:  —  "Philip!"  he  exclaimed,  "how 
dare  you  show  yourself  in  that  state?  Off 
with  you  man  ;  you  are  drunk,"  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  clerk,  he  pushed  the 
besotted  j^oung  men  out  of  the  house. 
Philip  was  too  giddy  and  bewildered  to 
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be  abife  to  offer  any  resistance  ;  his  com- 
panions bore  him  off  with  a  jovial  song, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  drove  off  as  rapidly 
as  they  had  come. 

Here  was  a  disappointment :  the  whole 
village  Avas  in  a  state  of  consternation  ; 
who  could  have  thought  it.  Still  even 
those  who  had  been  in  the  secret  of  Philip's 
misdoings  had  too  much  respect  for  Mary 
to  say  "  they  thought  how  it  would  be.*' 
Poor  girl !  she  who  a  short  hour  before 
had  been  so  happy  in  the  prospect  of  her 
marriage,  and  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  her  friends.  When  she  recovered  from 
her  swoon,  the  rector  who  had  heard  of 
what  had  happened,  while  waiting  at  the 
church,  came  in  and  endeavoured  to  soothe 
her  with  the  consolations  most  likely  to 
be  effectual  at  such  a  trying  moment.  But 
the  bright  sky,  the  green  fields,  the  bees 
and  flowers,  every  thing  seemed  at  once 
to  have  lost  its  charms  for  her.  The  mil- 
ler in  his  honest  indignation  against  the 
author  of  so  much  anguish,  insisted  that 
she  should  go  and  stay  with  his  wife  and 
daughters  for  a  day  or  two  ;  until,  as  he 
said,  they  saw  the  upshot. 

Mary's  native  good  sense,  assisted  by 
the  generous  sympathy  of  friends,  enabled 
her  in  some  degree  to  overcome  the  shock 
to  her  feelings.  The  sun  was  just  drop- 
ping behind  the  low  hills  in  the  west,  on 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  the 
unhappy  occurrence,  as  she  left  the  miller's 
hospitable  dwelling  and  crossed  the  mea- 
dows on  her  way  homewards.  "Wishing 
to  be  alone,  she  declined  the  offer  made 
by  one  of  the  young  girls  to  accompany 
her.  The  path  was  one  along  which  she 
had  often  walked  leaning  on  Philip's  arm, 
and  the  thought  of  this  raised  a  strange 
conflict  of  emotions  in  her  mind.  Cruel 
as  had  been  his  conduct  towards  her,  she 
felt  that  to  do  as  her  friends  advised  and 
her  reason  prompted — break  off  the  ac- 
quaintance— would  be  an  effort  almost  too 
painful  for  her  to  bear. 

Occupied  with  these  reflections,  she  had 
sat  some  time  in  the  deepening  twilight 
of  her  little  room,  when  a  low  knock  came 
at  the  outer  door  ;  it  opened  at  her  replj^, 
and  Philip  entered — but  how  different 
from  the  blithe-looking  Philip  of  former 
days. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  advance  and 
meet  him,  but  on  second  thoughts  she  sat 
still,  while  her  lover  approached  with  hesi- 


I  tating  steps,  as  though  conscious  of  de- 
j  serving  no  better  reception.  For  some 
moments  neither  spoke  ;  at  last,  unable  to 
bear  the  young  man's  mingled  look  of  re- 
gret and  self-reproach,  Mary  said  in  a  low 
tone— "  Oh,  Philip  !" 

"  Mary,"  he  replied,  "  I  must  have  been 
mad  to  insult  you  with  my  presence  at 
such  a  time :  how  you  must  hate  me  ?" 

"  Hate  you,  no  Philip !  I  loved  you  too 
well  for  that.  If  it  broke  my  heart  I 
could  not  hate  j^ou  ;  I  would  pity  and 
pray  for  you." 

"  Grenerous  girl!"  he  exclaimed,  at- 
tempting to  take  her  hand  which  she  drew 
back — "  you  will  then  forgive  me?" 

"  Can  you  forgive  yourself,  Philip  ?  Can 
we  ever  be  the  same  to  one  another  as  we 
have  been  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  You  surely  won't  cast  me 
off  for  a  frolic.  We  had  been  drinking 
your  health,  and  I  unfortunately  took  a 
little  too  much.  But  there  is  no  great 
harm  done  just  for  once :  it  was  all  in 
honour  of  j^ou." 

"  For  once,  Philip?"  she  rejoined,  in  a 
tone  and  with  a  look  that  let  him  under- 
stand she  was  not  deceived,  "  Were  it 
only  once ;  I  disbelieved  the  reports  of 
your  being  fond  of  drink,  but  the  worst 
is  now  confirmed.  A  man  does  not  become 
a  drunkard  all  at  once.  I  have  had  time 
to  reflect,  and  however  painful  it  may  be 
to  say  it,  we  must  cease  to  think  of  each 
other.  No  !  I  cannot  marry  a  man  who 
values  his  reason  so  lightly  as  to  drown 
and  debase  it  in  strong  drink." 

Philip  hung  down  his  head  while  Mary 
was  speaking,  and  felt  all  the  shame  of  his 
position.  "  But  you  won't  cast  me  off 
so,"  he  replied,  again  looking  up.  *'  Try 
me,  I'll  never  touch  liquor  again.  Oh, 
Mary  !  what  a  fool  I  was  to  risk  so  much 
happiness  for  drink.  You  know  how  I 
loved  you,  and  though  I  now  despise  my- 
self, I  love  you  more  than  ever.  Give  me 
some  hope,  some  chance  to  right  myself  ; 
try  me,  I  will  do  anything  for  your  sake." 

There  was  a  pause  :  though  apparently 
calm,  Mary's  emotion  prevented  her  speak- 
ing ;  she  stood  with  her  tearful  eyes  fixed 
on  the  face  of  the  young  man,  who  watched 
her  with  an  eager  look.  At  length  she 
answered — "  Philip,  I  did  not  expect  so 
sore  a  trial  ;  but  let  us  no  more  deceive 
ourselves  with  false  hopes.  If  you  really 
love  me,  com.e  to  me  at  some  future  day; 
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your'  own  heart  will  tell  you  when,  and 
give  me  some  assurance  that  from  this  time 
you  have  tasted  no  intoxicating  drink,  and 
we  may  again  be  to  each  other  as  we  were 
but  a  few  days  ago.'* 

"Heaven  bless  you  for  that!"  answered 
Philip,  fetching  a  deep  breath — "you have 
saved  me.  Had  you  cast  me  off,  there  is 
no  telling  v.'hatmy  desperation  would  have 
led  to.  But  now  I  promise  never  to  touch 
strong  liquor  of  any  sort  again."  He  took 
Mary's  hand,  which  this  time  was  not  re- 
fiisedj  jOnd  was  about  to  press  her  to  his 
heart,  put  checking  himself,  as  though  the 
endeavour  were  to  be  a  first  step  in  his 
promised  course  of  discipline,  he  uttered 
a  hasty  farewell,  and  hurried  from  the 
house.  As  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  died 
away  in  the  distance,  a  pang  shot  through 
Mary's  heart,  and  the  consciousness  of 
having  acted  for  the  best  was  for  a  time 
too  feeble  to  repress  the  tears  that  started 
to  her  eyes. 

Six  months  passed  away  without  bring- 
ing any  news  of  Philip.  He  had  not  been 
seen  at  his  usual  place  of  work  since  the 
unhappy  frolic  which  cost  him  so  dear, 
nor  had  he  once  written  to  say  what  he 
was  doing.  The  winter  came  and  went ; 
snowdrops  and  primroses  showed  their  pale 
blossoms  in  the  gardens  and  hedgerows  ; 
but  still  no  tidings  of  Philip.  Slary,  it 
was  observed,  looked  pale,  and  less  cheer- 
ful than  she  used  to  be  ;  and  though  per- 
severing quietly  in  her  business,  and  ap- 
parently reconciled  to  the  disappointment 
of  her  hopes,  there  were  anxious  moments 
when  she  thought  of  the  evening  on  which 
she  and  Philip  had  last  met.  About  the 
middle  of  April,  word  was  brought  to 
Lappington  of  the  death  of  Philip's  late 
employer,  and  that  a  young  man  from  the 
county-town  was  coi'iiing  to  take  to  the 
business.  No  one  had  heard  the  new- 
comer's name,  and  while  Mary  sat  at  her 
work  one  afternoon,  thinking  whether  the 


change  would  bring  her  any  intelligence 
of  him  whose  mejnory  was  dearer  to  her 
than  she  would  confess  even  to  herself,  a 
horse  drawing  a  light  spring-cart  stopped 
opposite  the  window.  On  the  side  of 
the  vehicle  was  written  Philip  Harris, 
Plumber  AND  Glazier:  and  a  man  whose 
back  was  towards  her,  had  just  alighted  ; 
he  turned  round — it  was  Philip.  In  the 
joy  of  her  heart  she  ran  to  open  the  door, 
and  then,  not  knowing  under  what  cir- 
cumstances they  met,  sat  down  in  her 
little  work-room,  as  Philip  who  had  come 
in,  took  what  appeared  to  be  a  letter  from 
his  pocket,  and  placed  it  in  her  hands. 
It  was  a  certificate  signed  by  the  chair- 
man and  secretary  of  the  County  Tem- 
perance Society,  declaring  that  Philip  had 
been  a  consistent  member  from  the  time  he 
first  joined,  nearly  twelve  months  before, 
and  by  his  persevering  endeavours  had  re- 
claimed several  young  men  from  drinking 
habits.  He  stood  and  watched  her  as  she 
read — her  breath  came  short — her  cheek 
flushed — and  when  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
his  they  were  filled  with  tears,  not  of 
grief,  but  of  the  purest  joy. 

"  Your  own  word  would  have  been 
enough,"  she  said  as  he  clasped  her  in  his 
arras.  %  Their  hearts  rushed  together,  and 
in  that  embrace  the  great  sorrow  of  their 
lives  was  forgotten. 

Need  we  relate  what  followed  !     Mav 


was  close  at  hand,  and 


brought 


another 


wedding-day.  The  sun  shone  as  brightly 
as  in  the  former  year,  the  bells  rang  as 
merril}'',  and  the  hum  of  the  bees  was  not 
less  gladsome.  The  miller  was  there  too, 
and  as  the  happy  pair  drove  off  in  the 
phseton  hired  for  the  occasion,  he  turned 
to  the  sexton,  and  said  in  his  hearty 
tones — "  She  deserved  all  he  could  do  for 
her,  and  more.  If  a  young  fellow  could 
not  give  up  drink  for  a  wife  as  good  as 
she  is  good-looking,  he  ought  never  to 
have  a  wife  at  all." 


FARMING-WORK  FOR  BOYS. 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  proper  train- 
ing of  the  young  is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  reforming  society  ;  habits  of  industry, 
sobriety,  and  order,  implanted  in  early 
life,  are  very  likely  to  continue  their  good 
effects  in  later  years.  A  praiseworthy 
attempt  towards  this  desirable  object  has 


lately  been  made  by  Mr.  Batson  of  Ky- 
naston  Court,  Herefordshire,  an  account 
of  which,  as  gathered  from  his  report  in 
the  county  paper,  will,  we  think,  prove 
acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  EconO' 
mist. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Batson,  not  being 
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satisfied  with  the  attendance  of  boys,  as 
day-labourers  on  his  farm,  made  arrange- 
ments to  take  twenty  of  them  entirely 
under  his  own  care  for  four  years,   to 
clothe,  feed,  and  train  up  to  a  proper 
knowledge  of  their  business.     The  boys' 
age  averaged  between  nine  and  fourteen 
years.     "  Each  boy,"  says   Mr.  Batson, 
"  was  to  be  provided  with  two  suits  of 
clothes — one  for  working  in,  and  the  other 
for  better  use,  also  a  complete  stock  of 
linen,  shoes,  &c.  ;  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years  I  send  them  back  with  alike  equip- 
ment.    The  working-hours  are  from  six 
till  six  in  summer,  and  during  the  winter 
they  work  while  it  is  light.     The  meal- 
times are  at  nine  o'clock,  when  they  have 
half-an-hour  for  breakfast  ;  at  one  o'clock, 
an  hour  for  dinner  ;  and  at  six  o'clock, 
when  they  have  half-an-hour  for  supper  ; 
and  the  evenings  are  spent  in  education 
until  nine  o'clock,  when  prayers  are  read, 
and  they  retire  to  rest.    The  food  consists 
of  bread  and  milk,  or  bread  and  broth  for 
breakfast ;  bread,  meat,  and  vegetables 
for  dinner  ;  and  bread   and    cheese  for 
supper,  with  the  addition  of  coffee  and 
pudding  on  Sundays.     According  to  the 
rule  universally  observed  on  my  farm,  no 
beer  or  cider  is  allowed,  excepting  during 
the  hay  and  corn-harvests.     The  labour 
consists  of  the  general  farm- work  ;  but  I 
may  more  particularly  observe,  the  plant- 
ing or  dibbling  of  wheat  and  other  corn 
and  root-crops,  and  the  hand-hoeing    of 
corn,  turnips,  &c.    The  evening  education 
is  that  of  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic, 
&c,,  and  such  religious  and  other  instruc- 
tion as  time  and  opportunity  will  admit, 
in  which,  as  well  as  their  daily  labour, 
they  are  superintended  by  a  young  man 
for  the  purpose,  who  was  four  years  at  the 
Woburn  National  School,  and  six  years 
at  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  farm,  where  he 
also  worked  in  a  gang  ;  to  which  I  may 
add,  that  I  make  it  my  duty  to  attend 
personally  each  evening  to  assist." 

The  average  cost  of  each  boy  for  soap, 
clothing,  and  schooling,  was  £3.  2s.  Vjd. 
a-year,  or  Is.  24d.  per  week  ;  and  for 
food  2s.  9Jd.  per  week.  Thus  for  4s.  per 
week  each  boy  was  comfortably  main- 
tained, while  the  profit  on  their  earnings 
fully  repaid  their  employer  for  his  exer- 
tions and  outlay.  A  statement  of  the 
wages  paid  to  boys  and  men  shows  on 
which  ^ide  the  advantage  lies  ; — 


BOYS. 

Wheat  planting,  6  or  7 
boys,  at  8d.  per  acre, 
4s.  8d 

Wheat  hoeing,  6  boys,  at 
8d.  per  acre,  4s 

Turnip  hoeing,  5  boys,  at 
8d.peracre,3s.4d.  Do. 
second  time,  3  boys,  at 
8d.,  2s ■ 

Mangel  Wurzel,  6    boys 
and  1  man  plant  5  acres 
per  day,  say  Is.  8d.  peri 
acre    

Cleaning  and  heaping 
swedes,  6  boys,  at  8d. 


per  acre,  4s. 


MEN. 

Not  done  in 
the  county. 

Men,  per 
acre,  4s. 

Ditto,  6s.  6d, 
to  7s. 


Ditto,  3s. 


Ditto,  6s, 


"  You  will  perceive,"  continues  Mr.  Bat- 
son,  "  that  this  statement  is  in  favour  oi 
the  boys  very  considerably.    In  planting 
corn  there  is  a  considerable  saving  of  seed 
(which  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to 
the  idea  of  the  farmer  as  to  quantity  re- 
quired ;)  the  seed  is  all  in  the  ground, 
and  at  the  required  distances  apart,  to 
admit  of  hoeing  and  weeding,  and  thus  it 
requires  less  harrowing  to  cover  the  seed. 
The  hoeing  is  as  perfect  as  it  well  can  be 
done  by  hand,  and  all  the  surface  is  moved 
— a  system  which  is  seldom  carried  out 
when  it  is  hoed  by  the  piece.    In  the  tur- 
nip-hoeing, the  plants  are  at  regular  dis- 
tances, and  all  the  surface  is  moved,  so 
that  no  weeds  escape  ;  and  I  believe  that 
in  a  field  of  forty  acres,  a  man  might  have 
crossed  it  in  six  places  and  not  have  found 
six  double  plants.     Of  incidental  work  I 
need  say  little  more  than  to  remark  that 
in  weeding,  collecting  couch,  collecting 
turnips  and  potatos,  making  hay,  turning 
barley  and  other  crops  at  harvest,  picking 
stones  from  the  land,  &c.  &c.,  the  boys 
are  peculiarly  adapted,  as  these  operations 
do  not  require  strength,  but  care,  and 
from  their    size  the  boys  get  so  much 
closer  to  their  work.     But  these  are  few 
of  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived. 
Whilst  my  boys  are  learning  to  be  good 
and  skilful  labourers,  and  to   get  their 
living,  they  are  rescued  from  what  are  too 
frequently  dens  of  immorality  and  vice, 
and  are  learning  their  duty  towards  God, 
and  their  duty  towards  their  neighbour. 
They  are  learning  habits  of  cleanliness, 
and  a  systematic  mode  of  living,  and  may 
be,  I  tru^t;  the  commencement  of  a  better 
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race  of  men.  You  may  ask — Is  this  sys- 
tem appreciated  by  the  labouring  class  ? 
I  should  say,  most  decidedly  it  is.  I  be- 
lieve in  three  months  after  I  had  filled 
up  my  number  I  had  refused  as  many  as 
sixty  applicants  (some  from  a  distance,) 
and  one  poor  Avoman  walked  twenty-four 
miles  to  get  her  boy  placed  with  me,  but 
my  number  was  already  made  up.  There 
is  another  great  advantage.  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention,  that  in  keeping  these 
boys  I  am  consuming  my  own  manufac- 
tures (wheat,  pigs,  sheep,  (fee.,)  by  which 
means  I  have  the  bran  back  on  the  farm  ; 
I  have  the  butcher's  profit  on  the  sheep 
and  pigs  ;  I  get  the  manure  (night-soil) 
on  the  land,  and  I  keep  my  capital  in  my 
own  country  (my  farm,)  instead  of  send- 
ing it  abroad  (i.  e.  the  labour-market.)  I 
believe  I  have  given  you  every  particular 
requisite,  and  I  think  the  calculation  very 


near.  The  only  items  I  have  omitted 
are  milk  (skimmed,)  which  would  other- 
wise go  to  the  pigs,  and  garden-stuff, 
which  they  have  when  in  abundance. 
The  calculation  is  from  Sunday  morning 
to  Saturday  night,  and  the  boys  have 
lived  in  the  usual  manner.  The  expense 
may  varj'-,  but  I  believe  this  is  about 
the  average.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
accommodation  and  expense  of  fitting  up, 
but  it  is  not  great.  There  are  also  books, 
&c.,  which  are  those  generally  used  by 
the  National  Schools,  published  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge. In  these  a  sovereign  will  go  a 
long  way.  This  and  the  interest  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  furniture,  &c.,  when  di- 
vided amongst  twenty  boys,  amounts  to 
very  little  per  week  ;  perhaps,  in  all,  23. 
per  boy  V* 


THE  GOOD  WIFE. 


She   commandeth  her  husband,  in  any 
equal  matter,  by  constantly  obeying  him. 

She  never  crosseth  her  husband  in  the 
spring-time  of  his  anger,  but  stays  till  it 
be  ebbing-water.  Surely  men,  contrary 
to  iron,  are  worst  to  be  wrought  upon 
when  they  are  hot. 

Her  clothes  are  rather  comely  than 
costly,  and  she  makes  plain  cloth  to  be 
velvet  by  her  handsome  wearing  it. 

Her  husband's  secrets  she  will  not 
divulge.  Especially  she  is  careful  to  con- 
ceal his  infirmities. 

In  her  husband*s  absence  she  is  wife 


and  deputy  husband,  which  makes  her 
double  the  files  of  her  diligence.  At  his 
return  he  finds  all  things  so  well,  that  he 
wonders  to  see  himself  at  home  when  he 
was  abroad. 

Her  children,  though  many  in  number, 
are  none  in  noise,  steering  them  with  a 
look  whither  she  listeth. 

The  heaviest  work  of  her  servants  she 
maketh  light,  by  orderly  and  seasonably 
enjoining  it. 

In  her  husband's  sickness  she  feels 
more  grief  than  she  shows. — Fuller. 


COTTAGE  COOKERY. 

BY   ESTHER   COPLEY. — FIFTH    ARTIOLE. 


PIES   AND    PUDDINGS. 


One  way  of  managing  a  small  portion  of 
meat  to  advantage,  and  of  making  those 
parts  of  an  animal  tender  and  nourishing, 
which  by  any  hasty  mode  of  cooking  can 
scarcely  be  rendered  eatable,  is  by  long 
boiling  inclosed  in  a  paste.  A  meat  pud- 
ding is  an  agreeable, and  often  a  convenient 
variety  in  cottage  cookery ;  and  the  inexpe- 
rienced cook  may  find  the  following  hints 
worth  notice : 


All  flour-puddings  are  the  better  for 
being  mixed  some  hours  before  boiling. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  steeping  by  which 
the  flour  expands,  or  becomes  larger  and 
lighter.  If  it  suits  to  make  a  pudding  the 
day  before  it  is  wanted  to  be  boiled,  it  is 
not  injured,  but  improved  thereby. 

Flour  becomes  lighter,  and  goes  further 
in  a  boiled  pudding,  than  in  a  baked  one, 
and  requires  long  boiling  that  it  may  fully 
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expand  ;  a  pound  of  flour  boiled,  makes 
a  larger  pudding  than  a  pound  of  flour 
baked,  and  if  mixed  the  day  before,  and 
boiled  three  hours,  makes  a  much  larger 
pudding  th-an  if  made  just  before  boiling, 
and  boiled  only  an  hour-and-a-half,  or  two 
hours,  which  is  the  length  of  time  com- 
monly allowed. 

A  flour-pudding  for  boiling,  is  better 
mixed  with  water  than  with  milk,  be- 
cause flour  requires  long  boiling,  but  milk 
is  injured  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
baked  pudding,  which  must  be  done 
quickly,  is  improved  by  the  use  of  milk. 
If  milk  be  used,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
it  will  not  do  to  mix  it  the  day  before 
using ;  but  it  is  better  to  mix  it,  at  least, 
an  hour  or  two  before  hand,  and  set  it  in 
a  cool  place.  This  remark  applies  to  all 
batter-puddings  and  pan-cakes. 

Flour-puddings  maybe  divided  into  two 
kinds : — hatter,  or  that  which  when  first 
brought  into  contact  with  heat,  whether 
of  the  oven  or  the  boiling  pot,  is  more  or 
less  liquid,  and  can  be  poured  ;  and  paste, 
which  can  be  lifted  as  a  solid  mass,  and 
is  moulded  into  form  with  a  rolling  pin. 
In  either  kind  a  proper  stifliiess  or  con- 
sistency is  essential  to  a  good  result.  If 
batter  be  too  liquid,  the  flour  settles,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  pudding  is  heavy, 
and  the  top  thin,  with  the  fat  (if  any 
be  used)  in  one  layer  at  top,  instead  of 
being  spread  throughout  the  whole  mass. 
If  too  stifl*,  the  flour  cannot  properly  ex- 
pand, and  the  pudding  is  hard  and  tough. 

In  flour-paste,  there  is  less  danger  of 
making  it  too  dry  than  too  moist.  No 
more  liquid  should  be  used  than  is  neces- 
sary just  to  moisten  every  particle  of  the 
flour,  so  that  none  may  hang  about  the 
basin  or  pan  in  which  it  is  mixed,  or  the 
board  on  which  it  is  rolled.  If  made  too 
wet  at  first,  the  crust  will  eat  tough,  and 
the  flour  required  to  make  it  stiff  enough 
for  roiling  out,  will  never  become  pro- 
perly mingled  with  the  fat.  If  baked,  a 
crust  made  too  wet  is  apt  to  scorch  in  the 
oven. 

A  light  hand  and  a  skilful  eye  will  pre- 
vent much  waste  and  litter  in  making 
puddings  and  pies.  Some  cooks  gener- 
ally make  a  little  more  than  their  basin 
or  their  dish  will  hold,  or  a  little  more 
than  is  wanted  to  cover  their  pie  ;  and 
some  will  leave  as  much-  sticking  about 
the  basin,  pieboard   and  rolling-pin,  as 


would  have  made  a  dumpling.  But  an 
attentive  cook  soon  gets  a  habit  of  judging 
exactly  the  quantity  of  flour  and  other 
ingredients  required  for  her  purpose,  and 
also  of  working  in  such  a  light  neat- 
handed  manner  that  the  several  utensils 
employed,  when  done  with,  are  almost 
as  clean  as  if  they  had  not  been  used. 
The  difference  between  slatternly  waste 
and  careful  neatness,  may  seem  trifling  in 
one  or  two  instances,  but  when  repeated 
day  after  day,  amounts  to  something  con- 
siderable in  the  course  of  a  year. 

In  making  either  paste  or  batter,  such 
a  mode  of  mixing  the  ingredients  should 
be  observed,  as  will  best  secure  bringing 
every  particle  of  the  flour  into  contact 
with  the  articles  by  which  it  is  to  be  en- 
riched and  moistened.  In  ill-mixed  dough 
or  batter,  we  may  sometimes  m.eet  with  a 
lump  of  diVj,  hardened  flour.  When  in 
paste,  it  is  for  want  of  sufficient  beating 
or  kneading  ;  and  in  batter,  because  time 
has  not  been  given  for  the  particles  of 
flour  entirely  to  separate,  before  exposure 
to  the  action  of  heat. 

Some  people  when  making  a  batter- 
pudding,  break  their  eggs  into  the  flour, 
and  so  beat  them.  This  is  a  bad  way. 
The  eggs  should  be  beaten  separately 
with  a  little  salt,  and  then  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  flour  ;  and  the  quantity 
of  milk  or  water  requisite  to  bring  the 
whole  to  a  proper  consistence  poured  in 
afterwards . 

If  suet  is  used,  it  should  be  chopped 
fine,  and  well  rubbed  into  the  flour  before 
any  liquid  is  added.  A  tablespoonful  of 
suet  or  dripping  is  about  equal  to  an  e^^ 
for  enriching  flour-puddings  or  pies,  and 
making  them  light  ;  a  mixture  of  both  is 
preferable,  say  two  eggs  and  a  little  suet, 
will  make  a  better  batter  than  three  eggs 
without  suet. 

The  basin,  tin  or  dish,  in  which  a 
pudding  is  to  be  boiled  or  baked,  must  be 
greased  to  prevent  the  contents  from 
sticking.  The  cloth  tied  over  the  basin 
should  also  be  either  greased  or  dredged 
with  flour. 

For  boiling,  the  pudding  must  exactly 
fill  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  to  be  boiled, 
otherwise  the  water  will  get  in  and  break 
the  pudding.  For  baking,  a  batter  pud- 
ding should  not  reach  the  top  of  the  dish 
by  an  inch  or  more.  If  too  full,  it  will 
boil  over  in  the  oven  before  the  flour  ex- 
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pands  and  thickens.  For  all  boiled  pud- 
dings, it  is  essential  that  the  water  boil 
quickly  when  the  pudding  is  put  in  the 
pot ;  that  it  is  made  to  boil  up  immedi- 
ately after  ;  and  that  it  never  cease  boil- 
ing till  quite  done.  If  these  points  are 
not  attended  to,  the  pudding  will  be 
broken  and  watery. 

After  putting  in  a  pudding,  it  should 
be  shaken  about  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
both  to  prevent  the  batter  from  settling 
and  the  cloth  from  sticking.  For  a  paste 
pudding,  the  shaking  is  not  necessary, 
but  it  should  be  moved  with  a  fork  to 
ascertain  that  it  does  not  stick. 

By  long  boiling  the  quantity  of  water 
is  lessened.  This  should  be  watched,  and 
a  little  boiling  water  added  occasionally, 
so  as  to  keep  the  pudding  floating  the 
whole  time  of  boiling. 

As  to  the  enriching  ingredients.  Some 
people  have  a  notion  that  nothing  but 
butter  is  good  for  making  pastry,  and 
that  a  large  quantity  is  required :  both 
these  are  mistakes.  For  the  richest  pastry, 
a  part  good  sweet  lard  or  marrow,  and 
part  butter,  is  preferable  to  butter  alone. 
Dripping  or  lard  mixed,  or  separately, 
makes  very  good  common  pies.  The  fat 
that  settles  on  the  top  of  stews,  (see  page 
146 — ox  cheek)  makes  a  very  light  crust. 
Suet  sliced  fine,  answers  very  well  for 
meat  pies,  especially  if  intended  for  eating 
hot.  From  one-third  to  one-half  the  weight 
of  the  flour  in  fat,  is  rich  enough  for  ordi- 
nary purposes. 

For  boiled  paste,  suet  is  preferable  to 
any  other  kind  of  fat,  though  either  of 
the  others,  just  mentioned,  will  answer 
the  purpose. 

Instead  of  using  any  fat,  some  people 
make  their  paste  of  baker's  dough,  with 
the  addition  of  one  egg  to  a  quartern  ;  or 
the  flour  may  be  raised  with  yeast,  then 
wet  it  with  milk,  or  milk  and  water,  the 
warmth  of  new  milk,  and  an  egg  previ- 
ously well  beaten  and  mixed  with  the 
liquid.  The  powders  now  much  in  use 
for  making  unfermented  bread,  answer 
still  better  than  yeast.  If  bought  ready 
mixed,  they  are  to  be  rubbed  into  the 
flour  when  dry.  If  kept  in  the  separate 
form  of  soda  and  acid,  the  soda  to  be 
mixed  in  the  flour,  the  acid  in  cold  water, 
with  which  the  paste  is  to  be  wetted.  If 
this  mode  is  adopted,  about  half  the  ordi- 
nary quantity  of  fat  will  be  sufficient. 


Proportions  for  batter.  For  the  ricliest 
batter  :  to  three  table-spoonsful  of  flour, 
add  six  eggs  well  beaten,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
and  as  much  new  milk  as  will  bring  the 
whole  to  a  pint. 

For  a  rich  Yorkshire  pudding :  four 
eggs,  four  table-spoonsful  of  flour,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  a  pint  of  milk.  To  be  baked  in 
the  dripping-pan  under  roast  meat. 

For  a  good  family  pudding  :  three  eggs, 
two  table- spoonsful  of  suet,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
one  pound  of  flour,  one  half-pint  of  milk. 
For  a  plain  pudding :  two  eggs,  or  one  egg 
and  a  little  suet,  one  pound  of  flour,  as 
much  skim  milk  or  water  as  above. 

For  paste  :  rub  part  of  the  fat  (of 
whatever  kind)  into  the  dry  flour,  with  a 
pinch  of  salt ;  moisten  with  cold  water, 
carefully  avoiding  to  make  it  too  wet. 
Shake  a  little  flour  on  the  paste-board  or 
dresser,  on  which  turn  out  the  dough, 
and  roll  it  out  thin.  Spread  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fat  equally  over  the  sur- 
face, fold  it  up  again,  beat  with  the 
rolling-pin,  and  roll  out  to  the  size  and 
shape  required. 

Paste  may  be  made  some  hours  before 
using,  but  must  be  kept  covered  up  in  a 
cool  place,  and  not  finally  rolled  out  till 
just  before  putting  in  the  oven.  A  paste- 
pudding  may  be  made  the  day  before,  and 
tied  up  quite  ready  to  put  in  the  pot. 
Keep  it  covered  up  and  in  a  cool  place. 

A  Meat-Pudding. — Is  better  boiled 
in  a  basin  than  in  a  cloth  only,  as  the 
basin  preserves  the  crust  from  breaking 
and  secures  the  gravy.  If  the  basin  has 
no  rim,  the  cloth  must  be  large  enough 
entirely  to  tie  in  the  basin.  A  quart  basin 
v/ill  hold  two  pounds  of  meat,  with  a 
crust  of  moderate  thickness.  Flour,  one- 
pound  and-a-quarter  ;  suet,  six  or  eight 
ounces ;  salt,  from  two  to  three  tea-spoons- 
ful ;  pepper,  half  a  tea-spoonful.  Cut  the 
meat  in  pieces,  the  size  of  two  fingers.  If  it 
is  a  tough  sinewy  part,  beat  the  pieces  with 
a  rolling-pin.  Prepare  the  paste  as  above, 
and  grease  the  inside  of  the  basin,  lloll 
out  the  crust,  lay  it  in  to  cover  the  basin  ; 
when  the  inner  surface  of  the  basin  is  en- 
tirely covered,  an  inch  of  paste  should  hang 
over  all  round  ;  a  small  lump  of  dough 
should  also  be  reserved  to  lay  at  top.  Pep- 
per and  salt  the  meat,  and  pack  it  closely 
in  the  basin.  (To  those  who  look  to  a  bit 
of  meat  only  as  an  occasional  treat,  the 
hint  will  be  but  of  little  use,  but  to  the 
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young  cook  in  families  where  fresh  meat 
is  dressed  frequently,  perhaps  daily,  it  may 
be  well  to"  say,  a  little  good  gravy  of  roast 
or  boiled  meat,  which  when  cold  stiffens 
to  a  jelly,  is  a  great  improvement  put  in 
among  the  meat  of  a  pudding.)  Roll  out 
the  spare  bit  of  crust  as  near  as  may  be  to 
the  size  of  the  basin.  Lay  it  on  the  meat, 
fold  over  the  edges  of  the  under  crust, 
and  press  them  tightly  together.  Flour 
the  middle  of  the  cloth,  and  tie  it  over 
very  securely.  If  it  projects  above  the 
top  of  the  basin  it  is  no  matter,  provided 
the  cloth  be  large  enough  to  tie  it  in.  This 
pudding  should  boil  at  least  three  hours  ; 
if  four,  all  the  better.  Some  people  like 
the  addition  of  an  onion.  If  meat  run 
short,  it  is  not  a  bad  way  to  put  a  little 
meat  next  the  under-crust,  and  fill  up  with 
potatos,  or  parsnips  parboiled. 

A  Baked  Meat-Pudding.  —  Flour, 
one  pound  ;  suet,  one-third  pound  ;  water 
or  milk,  one  pint.  If  an  egg  or  two  be 
used,  less  suet  will  be  required.  Prepare 
a  batter  according  to  the  above  general  re- 
marks. Grease  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
dish  ;  lay  the  meat  cut  in  pieces  peppered 
and  salted,  and  pour  over  the  batter. 
From  an  hour  to  an  hour-and-a-half,  will 
bake  this  pudding  ;  but  unless  the  meat 
be  prime  and  tender,  it  should  be  previ- 
ously simmered  for  half-an-hour  or  more, 
in  a  very  small  quantity  of  liquor,  only 
just  enough  to  keep  the  vessel  from  burn- 
ing. But  meat  that  requires  this  is  much 
better  for  a  boiled  than  a  baked  pudding. 

A  Potato-Pie. — Six  pounds  of  pota- 
tos, boiled  or  steamed,  till  they  will  mash. 
Rub  them  through  a  colander,  or  mash 
with  half-a-pint  of  milk,  and  four  or  six 
ounces  of  dripping.  Grease  a  dish,  lay  in 
it  half  the  potatos  ;  then  one  pound  (or 
more)  of  meat,  cut  in  bits,  with  pepper  and 
salt,  two  or  three  onions  chopped,  and  a 
little  parsley,  thyme,  or  other  herb  that 
may  be  liked.  If  a  little  cold  gravy  is  at 
hand,  by  all  means  pour  it  in  ;  lay  the  re- 
mainder of  the  potatos  at  top  ;  press  down 
smooth  and  bake  for  one  hour. 

A  Plain  Suet-Pudding. — A  pound- 
and-a-half  of  flour,  half-a-pound  of  suet, 
one-and-a-half  pint' of  water,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  well  mixed  ;  and  boil  in  a 
greased-basin  or  a  floured-cloth,  at  least 
three  hours,  if  four  or  five  hours,  it  will 
be  all  the  lighter,  and  more  nourishing. 
N.B,   The  liquor  in  which  puddings  are 


boiled,  when  left  to  become  cold,  has  a 
cake  of  fat  at  top,  far  too  good  to  be  thrown 
away.  It  answers  for  many  purposes  in 
cooking,  but  must  be  used  fresh  or  it  soon 
becomes  sour. 


Improved  Vegetable- Food. — Among 
the  questions  that  arise  in  the  minds 
of  the  friends  of  the  poor  is,  whether 
articles  now  rejected  or  neglected  as  food 
may  not  be  sufficiently  nutritious  and 
palatable  to  be  suited  for  ordinary  con- 
sumption. We  all  know  how  largely  pre- 
judice is  mixed  up  with  our  feelings  on 
the  subject  of  food,  and  that  even  the 
potato  was  at  one  time  proscribed  by 
the  Puritans.  A  Middlesex  peasant  would 
not  dream  of  cooking  nettles,  and  yet  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  they  are  when 
young,  a  common  ingredient  of  broths: 
we  also  find  that  the  French  cottager  will 
succeed  in  preparing  good  and  wholesome 
food  from  substances,  which  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  thought  of.  Among  these  it 
is  the  kidney-bean  which  promises  best. 
"We  use  it  only  in  the  young  and  tender 
state.  The  French  employ  the  ripe  seed, 
and,  when  properly  dressed,  an  excellent 
and  agreeable  food  it  proves  to  be.  If, 
instead  of  cutting  the  young  pods,  and 
thus  wasting  the  produce  of  such  plants, 
they  were  allowed  to  ripen  their  beans,  a 
saving  of  some  importance  would  be  ef- 
fected in  the  economy  of  cottagers.  We 
are  led  to  these  remarks  by  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Billington,  who  mentions  the  follow- 
ing case  : — "  A  very  poor  family  in  Shrop- 
shire being  hardly  pressed  for  food,  the 
husband  being  unable  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, the  wife  bethought  herself  of  some 
kidney-beans  she  had  by  her,  and  put 
some  in  an  earthen  vessel  containing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  a  few  lumps 
of  bacon,  with  a  little  seasoning  of  pepper 
and  salt,  and  placed  them  in  an  oven  to 
stew,  two  or  three  hours,  till  they  became 
as  tender  as  the  best  boiling  peas.''  The 
peasants  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  the  beans,  which  they  had  fancied 
unfit  food  even  for  the  pigs,  would  thus 
furnish  them  with  a  nice  mess ;  for  they 
did  not  know  that  such  seeds  are  served 
up  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  of  this 
country  under  the  name  of  haricots,  and 
are  a  favourite  vegetable  with  continental 
nations.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  throw  away  the  dried  bean^  of  the 
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scarlet-runner,  if  not  wanted  for  seed.  > 
We  trust  it  will  henceforth  be  remem- 
bered that  excellent  food  may- be  had  from 
one  of  those  plants,  which  is  now  made  to 
scramble  over  the  hedges  and  walls  of  a 
cottage  garden  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
inent.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  ! 


that  although  the  beans  of  the  scarlet- 
runner  are  good,  the  roots  which  are  fleshy 
and  perennial,  and  look  tempting  enough 
to  be  eaten,  are  really  poisonous,  as  was 
unfortunately  proved  sometime  since  at 
Chelsea. — Gardener'* s  Chronicle, 


NO   QUACKERY. 


Come,  listen  to  me,  my  poorer  neighbours, 
for  I  am  neither  going  to  rail  against  you 
for  anything  wrong  that  you  have  done, 
nor  to  wheedle  and  cajole  you  for  my  own 
advantage.  The  end  I  have  in  view  is 
your  good  ;  listen,  then,  to  reason.  When 
a  quack  doctor  sells  his  prescription,  how- 
ever much  he  may  puff  it,  and  praise  it, 
he  may  think  more  of  getting  your  money, 
than  of  doing  you  good  ;  but  how  a  doc- 
tor can  get  anything  who  makes  no  charge 
for  his  advice,  and  prescribes  physic  that 
may  be  had  for  nothing,  it  will  be  no  easy 
thing  to  make  out. 

It  may  be  that  you  have  good  health, 
and  have  no  need,  according  to  your  own 
opinion,  of  my  advice  ;  but  good  health  is 
worth  keeping,  and  the  medicine  I  recom- 
mend is  as  useful  in  preserving  as  in  re- 
storing health.  Try  a  dose  or  two,  and  if 
3^ou  do  not  find  yourself  the  better  for  it, 
tell  me  that  I  am  an  ignorant  impostor. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask  me  what  cures 
my  medicine  has  wrought  ;  and  if  you  do, 
I  have  an  answer  ready.  It  has  given  to 
thousands,  whose  bodies  were  weakly,  and 
whose  faces  were  almost  as  pale  as  a 
white-washed  wall — it  has  given  them,  I 
say,  strength,  a  firm  step,  and  a  ruddy 
cheek  ;  if  this  does  not  satisfy  you,  I 
know  not  what  will. 

If  you  like,  either  to  remain  as  you 
are,  or  unnecessarily  to  spend  your  money 
in  being  made  better,  the  fault  wiJl  be 
your  own.  You  may  be  made  better  if 
you  are  ill,  and  kept  in  health  if  v/ell, 
without  the  expense  of  a  single  farthing. 
I  am  not  speaking  to  triose  who  have 
broken  limbs,  fever,  and  other  heavy 
afflictions,  but  to  such  as  are  capable  of 
moving  from  one  place  to  another,  and  to 
them  I  say.  Take  fresh  air. 

You  may  smile,  if  you  will,  at  my  pre- 
scription ;  but  fresh  air  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  gifts  of  the  Almighty,  the  merciful 
Giver  of  unnumbered  blessings  ;  it  costs 


nothing,  and  it  is  by  far  the  best  mediclno 
in  the  world. 

Listen  to  me,  neighbours,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  will  do  you  no  harm  to  hear. 

In  a  little  garret,  in  a  small  house,  in  a 
narrow  street,  worked  a  tailor.  His  shop- 
board  and  his  bed  almost  filled  the  room, 
and  yet  there  were  four  or  five  flower-pots 
close  to  the  window,  a  canary  in  a  cage 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,  and  a  rabbit  in 
a  pen  against  the  wall. 

The  tailor  rose  early,  and  took  late  rest, 
eating  the  bread  of  carefulness,  but  could 
hardly  make  both  ends  meet  ;  for  he  was 
sickly,  weakly,  and  qualmy,  as  well  he 
might  be,  and  could  not  get  on  with  his 
work  ;  he  seemed  to  have  no  spirit.  When 
I  called  upon  him,  I  did  not  wonder  at 
his  being  sickly,  and  weakly,  and  qualmy  ; 
I  should  have  wondered  very  much  had 
it  been  otherwise,  for  what  with  the  room 
being  so  small,  and  what  with  the  bed, 
the  shop-board,  the  flower-pots,  the  bird- 
cage, the  rabbit-pen,  and  the  clothes  and 
remnants,  and  shreds  and  patches,  it 
seemed  wonderfid  to  me  how  he  was  able 
to  work  at  all  ;  for  he  seldom  left  his 
garret,  rarely  opened  his  window,  and 
breathed  the  same  tainted  air  day  and 
night.  To  make  short  of  a  long  story,  I 
undertook  to  cure  him,  or  rather,  I  under- 
took to  give  him  advice,  for  none  but  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  men  can  esta- 
blisli  our  health,  or  add  to  the  number  of 
our  days. 

Sickly,  and  pale,  and  panting  for  breath, 
as  the  tailor  was,  I  made  him.  change  his 
lodging  to  an  airy  situation.  No  flower- 
pots, bird-cage,  or  rabbit-pen,  did  I  allow 
in  his  chamber  ;  his  window  was  almost 
always  kept  open,  and  an  hour  every  day 
he  breathed  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  in 
walking  abroad.  He  is  now  as  hearty  a 
man  as  ever  used  a  needle  ;  enjoys  more 
health,  works  fewer  hours,  and  gets  more 
money,  than  ever  he  did  before  in  his  lifej 
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and  what  is  better  than  all,  finds  time  to 
read  his  Bible,  thanking  God  heartily  for 
his  manifold  mercies,  and  among  them  for 
the  benefit  and  blessing  of  fresh  air. 

Neighbours,  be  advised,  open  your  doors 
and  your  windows,  get  out  of  your  houses, 
walk  about,  and  take  fresh  air. 

A  hard-working  cobbler,  who  was  heard 
thumping  away  at  his  lap-stone,  before  his 
neighbours  were  up  in  the  morning,  and 
was  seen  stitching  away  with  his  awl  and 
wax-ends,  after  they  were  gone  to  bed  at 
night,  found  himself  just  in  the  same 
plight  as  the  poor  tailor,  low  and  languish- 
ing, just  dragging  along  as  though  he  had 
no  heart  and  soul  in  him.  His  room  was 
small  enough  of  all  conscience,  if  he  had 
had  it  all  to  himself ;  but  this  was  not 
the  case  :  for,  besides  the  space  taken  up 
by  his  working-bench  and  bed,  he  had 
with  him  a  wife  and  four  children,  a  black 
terrier,  and  a  jackdaw  in  a  wicker  cage. 

Neighbours,  I  cannot  tell  you  one-half 
of  the  wretchedness  of  that  wretched  room, 
when  I  stepped  into  it :  scraps  of  leather, 
old  rags,  bones,  and  filth,  were  seen  in  all 
directions  ;  the  dog  barked,  the  jackdaw 
chattered,  the  children  cried,  the  wife 
scolded,  and  the  poor,  patient,  half  worn- 
out  cobbler  could  hardly  pull  his  wax-end 
through  the  holes  his  awl  had  made.  To 
finish  the  picture,  a  gin-bottle  stood  in  the 
corner,  a  dozen  pawn-tickets  were  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  dirty  flannel,  in  the  little 
cupboard,  the  window  was  close  shut,  and 
the  stench  of  the  room  was  intolerable. 

Neighbours,  you  may  think  this  was  a 
hopeless  case,  but  I  thought  otherwise, 
and  went  to  work  at  once. 

No  peace  did  I  let  the  old  cobbler  have 
till  I  had  fairly  ransacked  and  routed 
everything  out  of  his  miserable  dwelling, 
where  for  many  a  weary  day  and  night 
he  had  gasped  for  breath,  parboiled  and 
smoke-dried  by  turns,  till  his  flesh  looked 
the  colour  of  dirty  dough. 

I  took  him  to  the  tailor,  who  told  him 
a  story  that  made  him  open  his  eyes  with 
surprise.  The  cobbler's  bed  was  removed 
into  an  airy  garret,  his  working-room 
thoroughly  swept  and  whitewashed,  the 
window  set  open,  the  black  terrier  and  the 
jackdaw  sent  away,  the  children  put  to  a 
day-school,  the  wife  employed  up  stairs, 
the  gin-bottle  used  to  contain  vinegar,  and 
the  pawn-tickets  exchanged  for  the  arti- 
cles written  upon  them* 


Nor  was  this  all  ;  for  the  cobbler  was 
not  allowed  to  sit  down  to  his  bench  for 
a  single  moment,  till  he  had  walked  to 
the  finger-post  on  the  Common,  a  distance 
of  a  mile  and-a-half  across  the  fields. 

Neighbours,  the  cobbler  is  another  man : 
he  drinks  no  gin,  he  pawns  no  clothes,  he 
keeps  no  terrier-dog  nor  jackdaw,  but 
breathes  freely,  works  blithely,  while  he 
sings  a  hymn  or  psalm,  pays  his  rent  like 
a  man,  reads  his  Bible  every  day  of  his 
life,  and  looks  as  fresh  as  a  daisy. 

Now,  what  has  done  all  this  for  him  ? 
Nothing  in  the  world  but  fresh  air.  This, 
v/itli  God's  blessing,  has  been  the  making 
of  him  ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  the 
making  of  you  ? 

Kout  out  your  cupboards  and  closets, 
sweep  out  your  floors,  whitewash  your 
walls,  and  open  your  windovvs  ;  but,  above 
all,  get  into  the  fields,  and  breathe  the 
fresh  air. 

Are  you  so  fond  of  weakly  frames  and 
pale  faces  ?  Do  you  like  to  see  pill-boxes, 
and  phials,  and  gallipots  ?  Is  it  pleasant 
to  swallow  salts,  and  rhubarb,  and  ipeca- 
cuanha, and  to  pay  doctors'  bills  ?  If  it 
is,  heed  not  what  I  say  ;  but  if  it  is  not, 
take  my  advice  ;  take  my  prescription — 
take  my  fresh  air. 

Neighbours,  I  am  no  quack,  but  a  plain- 
dealing  man,  gratefully  enjoying  the  bless- 
ing of  health,  and  anxious  that  all  of  you 
may  enjoy  it  too.  Fresh  air  will  not  only 
improve  the  health,  but  the  temper  also  ;  so 
that  a  man  will  laugh  at  the  little  troubles 
that  before  made  him  fume  and  fret  like  a 
madman.  The  good  that  is  done,  and  the 
evil  that  is  prevented  by  fresh  air,  are 
beyond  calculation.  Doctors  usually  re- 
commend fresh  air,  even  when  all  skill  and 
all  their  medicines  have  failed,  and  this  is 
a  proof  how  highly  they  think  of  it. 

Let  this  open  your  eyes,  neighbours  ; 
doctors  know  what  they  are  about,  and 
you  ought  to  know  what  you  are  about 
too.  If  you  prefer  to  call  in  a  doctor,  and 
to  pay  him  for  advising  you  to  take  fresh 
air,  I  can  have  no  possible  objection, 
neither  will  the  doctor  blame  you  for 
taking  this  course  ;  but  whether  it  will  be 
wise  in  you  to  buy  that  which  I  give  you 
for  nothing,  is  a  poi\it  worth  a  moment's 
consideration. 

Take  my  word  for  it,  or  rather  do  not 
take  my  word  for  it,  but  prove  it,  fresh 
air  is  the  best  medicine  in  the  world. 
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If  I  were  called  upon  to  write  a  pre- 
scription to  cure  three-fourths  of  this 
world's  ailments  it  should  be  this  :  Plain 
food,  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking, 
fresh  air,  a  clean  skin,  a  contented  mind, 
and  a  clear  conscience. 


There,  neighbours  !  there  is  advice 
without  quackery  ;  take  it,  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  may  the  blessing  of  good  health 
be  enjoyed  by  you  all,  and  the  Great  Au- 
thor of  your  mercies  be  ever  loved,  and  ever 
praised  ! — Old  Hii^m'phrey* s  Addresses. 


COST  OF  DRUNKENNESS. 


National  facts  demand  national  consi- 
deration. Let  no  preconceived  opinions 
therefore  preclude  a  careful  study  of  the 
following  most  lamentable  and  portentous 
facts.  This  kingdom  groans  under  the 
burthen  of  fim-hundred-thousand  con- 
firmed drunkards,  and  one -hundred- tliou' 
sand  occasional  drunkards.  It  is  com- 
puted that  about  seven  thousand  of  this 
intemperate  multitude  annually  perish 
through  accidents  while  inebriated .  The 
pecuniary  cost  of  this  wide-spread  drunk- 
enness is  enormous.  It  amounts  to  at 
least  fijty-tv:o  millions  of  'pounds ;  and 
during  forty-six  years  it  consumed  one-' 
thousand  eight-hundred  and  sixty -nine 
millions^  nine-hundred  and  ninety-four 
thousands,  nine  hundred  and  forty-six 
pounds!  Wicked  and  terrible  waste  this 
Certain  communities  squander  immense 
sums  of  money  to  procure  drinks.  The 
people  of  Lancashire  pay  at  least  one 
million  a  year  in  taxes  on  intoxicating 
liquors  ;  other  counties  expend  similar 
sums.  To  gratify  their  taste  for  drink, 
the  population  of  Ipswich  pay  ffty-thou- 
sand  pounds  yearly  ;  Bury,  in  Lanca- 
shire,/?/i!3/-/owr  thousandpounds;  Mer  thy  r- 
Tydvil,  secenty-thousand  pounds  ;  .Dun- 
dee, (1841)  one  hundred  and  eighty. thoU' 
sand  pounds  ;  Bristol,  three-hundred 
thousand  pounds  ;  Glasgow,  one  million 
pounds  ;  and  London  about  three  millions. 
The  greater  proportion  of  these  prodigious 
sums  of  money  is  expended  by  the  work- 
ing-classes. Mr.  T.  Beggs  says,  "  It  is 
ascertained  with  tolerable  correctness,  that 


the  sum  spent  by  the  working-classes 
alone  in  spirits,  cannot  be  less  than  tiventy- 
four  millions  yearly."  It  is  grie.vous  to 
reflect  upon  the  large  sums  spent  in  public- 
houses  by  working-men.  In  Runcorn, 
for  example,  the  working-people  are  paid 
eighty-thousand  pounds  every  year  in 
wages,  and  of  this  large  amount  seventeen- 
thousand  pounds  are  spent  in  pleasing 
their  taste  for  drinks.  We  possess  a  table 
of  the  expenditure  in  one  year  by  the 
cotton  operatives  of  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
From  an  examination  of  that  table,  we 
find  that  they  expend  foiirteen-thousand 
four-hundred  and  thirty  p)ounds  in  in- 
toxicating drinks,  and  only  tiw  thousand 
tico-hundred  and  twenty  pounds  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  A  sad  con- 
trast this !  Thus  much  for  the  direct 
cost  of  conformity  to  our  national  and  de- 
moralizing drinking  customs.  It  is  time 
to  glance  at  the  losses  which  Ihej  induce. 
The  annual  loss  is  one  million  out  of  every 
six  of  the  entire  manufactures  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  kingdom.  The  loss  tb  in- 
dividuals is  frequently  almost  incredible. 
We  give  a  single  instance.  In  a  London 
establishment  there  are  one  hundred  men 
emploj'^ed.  They  are  exceedingly  drunken, 
and  waste  every  Monday  in  riotous  living. 
Their  annual  loss  is  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds!  Similar 
facts  may  be  obtained  from  any  large  em- 
ployer. What  shall  we  say  to  these 
things  ?  Surely  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Poverty,  Vice,  Ignorance,  and  Misery 
abound  in  this  kingdom. 


DOMESTIC  FOWLS.— No.  4. 


Hatching  and   EEARiNa  the  Young 
Brood. — The  eggs  for  setting  on  must  not 


be  more  than  three  weeks  old,  for  fresh 
eggs  produce  the  healthiest  chickenS;  and 
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are  easiest  to  be  hatched.  Choose  those 
eggs  which  have  been  properly  fecun- 
dated ;  those  of  your  own  best  hens  of 
two  years  old,  are  to  be  preferred,  as  you 
may  be  sure  of  them,  if  you  have  taken 
care  to  allow  but  five  or  six  hens  to  one 
cock,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  eggs 
for  hatching.  If  you  examine  the  eggs 
by  candle  light,  a  small  vacancy  or  air- 
bladder  may  be  observed  in  the  interior, 
at  the  larger  end  of  the  egg  ;  if  this  be 
exactly  in  the  centre,  it  is  the  germ  of  the 
male  bird,  but  if  a  little  on  one  side,  it  is 
that  of  the  female  ;  this  is  useful  to  be 
known,  as  then  the  supply  of  either  kind 
can  be  properly  regulated. 

When  the  eggs  are  thus  chosen,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  are  laid,  they  should 
be  put  away  in  dry  saw-dust,  in  a  cool 
place,  until  the  time  of  setting. 

The  number  of  eggs  given  to  a  hen  for 
hatching  must  be  proportioned  to  her  size, 
and  ability  to  cover  them.  More,  how- 
ever, may  be  given  in  summer,  than  in 
winter  ;  a  hen  that  will  hatch  sixteen  or 
eighteen  in  May  or  June,  should  not  have 
more  than  twelve  in  February  or  March. 

The  desire  of  most  hens  to  sit  when 
they  have  finished  laying  is  very  great, 
but  it  is  not  enough  that  they  appear  to 
have  a  disposition  for  it,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens that  a  hen  will  commence  incubation, 
and  then  forsake  her  nest,  after  setting  on 
the  eggs  sufficient  time  to  addle  them. 
Those  most  likely  to  perform  the  service 
best,  are  at  least  two  years  old,  not  easily 
frightened,  having  large  wings,  and  their 
bodies  well  supplied  with  feathers,  above 
all  with  short  legs,  that  they  may  sit  close. 

To  try  the  qualification  of  the  hen,  she 
should  be  set  for  a  few  days  on  a  nest  with 
some  worthless  eggs  ;  if  she  appear  steady, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  the  sitting 
will  be  permanent,  let  the  useless  eggs  be 
removed,  and  the  selected  eggs  placed 
under  her  ;  she  may  then  be  covered  with 
a  clean  cloth,  as  a  necessary  precaution 
against  her  leaving  the  nest ;  when  her 
morning  meal  is  given  the  cloth  may  be 
taken  off,  and  replaced  as  soon  as  she  has 
entered  the  nest.  Some  hens  sit  so  con- 
stantly, that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
lift  them  off  their  nests,  in  order  that  they 
may  take  food  and  drink  ;  corn  and  water 
should  be  placed  near  them  that  if  they 
please  they  may  take  what  they  require 
at  any  time,     Gfreat  care  must  be  taken, 


that  the  eggs  be  preserved  from  cold,  espe- 
cially towards  the  end  of  hatching,  or  the 
young  will  certainly  perish  in  their  shells. 

Spring  and  autumn  are  the  most  favour- 
able times  for  sitting  ;  then  eggs  are  more 
plentiful  and  in  better  condition,  and  the 
temperature  is  more  suitable. 

The  eggs  should  never  be  disturbed 
after  they  are  in  the  nest ;  recent  expe- 
riments have  proved  that  they  need  not 
be  turned  as  generally  practised,  but  that 
this  should  be  left  to  nature. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  of  incubation, 
hatching  is  usually  complete  ;  the  little 
chicks  peck  through  the  shell,  and  free 
themselves  from  their  prison.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  break  the  shell,  and 
liberate  them  before  the  time,  though  a 
little  assistance  is  sometimes  necessar}'', 
when  some  are  found  too  weak  to  free 
themselves  by  their  own  effort ;  but  this 
requires  great  care  and  dexterity,  as  the 
least  injury  inflicted,  results  in  the  death 
of  the  chicken.  Rather  than  be  too  hasty, 
it  will  be  better  to  wait  at  least  twelve 
hours  before  attempting  their  liberation. 

The  chickens  first  hatched  are  to  be 
taken  away  from  the  hen,  lest  she  should 
be  tempted  to  forsake  her  nest,  leaving 
some  to  perish.  They  should  be  placed  in 
a  basket  with  soft  wool,  and  if  the  wea- 
ther be  cold  put  in  a  warm  apartment  or 
near  the  fire.  They  will  not  require  food 
for  twenty-four  hours,  by  which  time  all 
the  rest  of  the  brood  will  be  hatched  ; 
they  are  then  to  be  placed  altogether  with 
the  hen  under  a  coop  in  a  place  apart,  and 
supplied  with  food  and  water.  Bread- 
crumbs, or  the  smallest  grains  of  wheat 
form  the  best  food,  or  oatmeal  slightly 
moistened,  and  curds  chopped  small  may 
be  given.  The  water  must  be  very  clean 
and  fresh,  and  placed  in  such  pans  that 
they  may  be  able  to  drink  from,  without 
wetting  themselves.  The  hen  need  not 
be  cooped  more  than  three  days,  she  will 
scratch  for  worms,  and  insects  which  will 
be  highly  beneficial  to  her  young  brood. 
In  a  few  days  the  chickens  will  eat  al- 
most any  thing,  a  little  animal  food,  or 
earth-worms  chopped  fine,  forms  excellent 
nourishment  for  them. 

They  must  not  be  let  out  very  early  in 
the  morning,  or  when  the  dew  is  on  the 
ground,  nor  suffered  to  roam  among  the 
damp  grass  ;  cold  and  moisture  is  highly 
prejudicial,  and  frequently  fatal  to  them. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  BEE-KEEPERS ; 


FOR  OCTOBER. 


If  not  before  attended  to,  the  beginning 
of  this  month  is  a  suitable  time  for  care- 
fully inspecting  your  stocks,  to  ascertain 
which  will  stand  the  winter  ;  for  feeding 
those  which  have  not  sufficient  food,  and 
for  imiting  weak  stocks  to  strong  ones,  as 
recommended  in  our  May  number  (p.  87.) 
By  gently  striking  the  hives,  you  may 
judge  whether  they  contain  many  or  few 
bees  by  the  greater  or  lesser  noise  they 
nake  in  the  buzzing  which  immediately 
loUows.  Do  not  leave  any  to  remain  the 
winter  but  such  as  v/eigh  about  20  lbs. 
But  recollect  that  a  hive  with  2000  bees 
will  be  more  likely  to  survive  than  one 
with  only  1000,  even  if  the  latter  have 
much  more  honey.  On  this  account  it  is 
important  to  ascertain  the  number  of  bees, 
and  to  make  your  standing  stocks  as 
strong  as  possible. 

Whatever  food  is  required  must  be 
given  now,  as  bees  should  not  on  any  ac- 
count be  fed  in  the  winter.  Those  who 
have  not  the  convenience  of  the  feeding 
pans  for  the  top  of  the  hive,  should  pro- 
vide little  hollow  troughs  made  of  elder, 
or  a  split  bamboo,  stopped  at  the  ends. 
These  must  be  filled  with  honey  or  syrup, 
and  be  pushed  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive 
at  sunset, and  the  entrance  carefully  closed 
to  prevent  other  bees  from  entering.  Feed- 
ing should  not  take  place  in  the  day-time, 
as  the  hive  will  then  be  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  wasps  and  robber  bees, 
which  are  attracted  by  the  scent,  and  not 
imfrequently  devour  the  whole  of  the 
honey.  In  the  morning,  a  little  before 
sunrise,  remove  the  troughs.  Continue 
this  operation  nightly  until  you  are  sure 
your  bees  have  sufficient  winter  provi- 
sion. Do  not  be  stingy :  as  we  have 
said  before,  by-and-by  you  will  reap  the 
profit  of  liberality  to  your  bees. 

As  some  persons  profess  to  have  a  diflS- 
culty  in  procuring  the  fumigating  fungus, 
we  may  just  say  that  the  substance  called 
German  tinder,  used  by  cigar  smokers,  or 
tobacco  leaves  wrapped  in  brown  paper, 
wiH  answer  almost  as  well. 

Do  not  be  too  ready  to  suppose  your 
bees  are  dead,  as  some  people  have  done 
after  using  saltpetre  rags,  or  even  the  fun- 
gus. If  kept  exposed  to  the  cold  after 
f:iraigation  they  will   surely  die,  but  in 


a  warm  room  there  is  no  danger  of  tbi?. 
If  they  appear  to  you  to  have  had  ah 
over-dose,  and  you  find  many  apparently 
dead  on  the  following  morning,  they  may 
be  recovered  by  placing  them  in  the  sun, 
or  by  the  gradual  application  of  warmth. 
After  being  drowned  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  dried  and  warmed  in  the  sun, 
bees  will  recover ;  nay,  more,  even  the 
fumes  of  the  brimstone  does  not  alwa3^s 
kill  them  ;  and  it  was  by  the  reviving  of 
some  of  these,  that  the  merciful  plan 
was  thought  of. 

If  any  drones  are  observed  about  tlie 
mouth  of  the  hives  as  late  in  the  season 
as  the  present  month,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  some  great  defect  exists 
within  ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  select 
such  stocks  for  union  with  others. 

Close  the  entrance  of  your  hives,  only 
leaving  room  for  one  bee  to  pass  at  a  time. 
Protect  them  from  the  weather  :  a  good 
straw  hackle  may  do  very  well  for  the 
winter,  but  a  red  pan  turned  down  upon 
the  hive  is  better. 

It  is  damp,  not  cold,  which  kills  bees. 
The  exceedingly  wet  summer  of  this  year 
has  been  highly  prejudicial  and  fatal  to 
them.  Use  the  most  eff'ectual  means  for 
guarding  against  all  moisture,  if  you  wish 
your  bees  to  be  preserved. 

Directions  for  extracting  the 
Honey  and  Wax  prom  the  Combs. — 
Remove  your  combs  into  a  rooni  where 
the  bees  cannot  enter,  otherwise  so  many 
will  be  attracted  by  the  scent,  as  to  in- 
terfere with  your  operations.  Clean  the 
combs  carefully  from  all  refuse,  then  cut 
them  in  slices,  and  lay  them  on  wires  or 
small  sticks  placed  over  a  pan  that  they 
may  di-ain.  The  honey  which  runs  in 
this  manner  is  the  best.  After  all  the 
honey  that  will  flow  has  come  away, 
wrap  the  combs  in  a  clean  cloth,  and 
squeeze  out  as  much  as  possible  into  an- 
other pan.  This  honey  will  be  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  to  the  other.  The  combs, 
cloths,  and  other  materials  used  in  the 
separation  may  then  be  placed  near  your 
hives,  and  the  bees  will  carefully  collect 
all  that  remains. 

Afterwards  put  the  combs  in  a  clean 
saucepan,  with  as  much  soft  water  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  wax  from 
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burning.  Place  the  saucepan  over  a  slow- 
fire,  and  stir  occasionally  until  the  was 
is  quite  melted.  Strain  through  a  fine 
canvass  bag  into^a  tub  of  cold  water. 
You  will  have  to  squeeze  the  bag  between 
two  boards  to  force  the  wax  through  ;  it 
will  fall  into  the  water,  and  form  thin 
flakes  on  the  surface.     Then  collect  the 


wax,  put  it  again  into  the  saucepan  made 
quite  clean,  with  a  little  water,  melt  it 
again  very  carefully  over  a  slow  fire  as 
before,  and  take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises. 
When  sufficiently  melted,  pour  into  wetted 
saucers  or  other  moulds,  and  set  it  by 
where  it  may  cool  very  slowly,  or  it  will 
be  full  of  cracks. 


FAMILY  SECRETS. 


SPEAK     aENTLY. 


"  I  AM  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
do  with  that  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Burton  to 
her  husband,  with  much  concern  on  her 
I  face,  and  in  an  anxious  tone  of  voice.  "  I 
•  never  yield  to  his  imperious  temper  ;  I 
never  indulge  him  in  anything  ;  I  think 
about  him,  and  care  about  him  at  all  times, 
but  see  no  good  results." 

While  Mrs.  Burton  was  speaking,  a 
bright,  active  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  came 
dashing  into  the  room,  and,  without  heed- 
ing any  one,  commenced  beating  with  two 
large  sticks  against  one  of  the  window- 
sills,  and  making  a  deafening  noise. 

"  Incorrigible  boy  !"  exclaimed  his  mo- 
ther, going  quickly  up  to  him,  and  jerking 
the  sticks  out  of  his  hand,  "  Can  I  not 
teach  you  either  manners  or  decency?  I 
have  laid  you  a  hundred  times  that  when 
you  c»me  iiita  a-  rbom  where  any  one  is 
sitting^- yoa-must  be  quiet.  Gfo  up  stairs 
this  miflretijr,'and  do  not  let  me  see  your 
.     face  for  an  hour  ! " 

The  boy  became  sulky  in  an  instant, 
and  stood  where  he  was,  pouting  sadly. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  ?  Go  up 
stairs  this  moment  ?'* 

Mrs.  Burton  spoke  in  a  very  angry 
tone,  and  looked  quite  as  angry  as  she 
spoke. 

Slowly  moved  the  boy  toward  the  door, 
a  scowl  darkening  his  face,  that  was  but 
a  moment  before  so  bright  and  cheerful. 
His  steps  were  too  deliberate  for  the  over- 
excited feelings  of  the  mother ;  she  sprang 
toward  him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  arm 
pushed  him  from  the  room,  and  closed  the 
door  loudly  after  him. 

"  I  declare  I  am  out  of  all  heart  I''  she 
exclaimed,  sinking  dov/n  upon  a  chair. 
"  It  is  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept,  but  all  to  no  good  purpose.  That 
boy  will  break  my  heart  yet !" 

"  Mr.  Button  said  nothing,  but  he  saw 


plainly  enough  that  it  was  not  all  the 
child's  fault.  He  doubted  the  use  of  speak- 
ing out,  and  saying  this  unequivocally, 
although  he  had  often  and  often  been  on 
the  point  of  doing  so  involuntarily.  He 
knew  the  temper  of  his  wife  so  well,  and 
her  peculiar  sensitiveness  about  every- 
thing that  looked  like  charging  any  fault 
upon  herself,  that  he  feared  more  harm 
than  good  would  result  from  an  attempt 
on  his  part  to  show  her  that  she  was  much 
more  than  half  to  blame  for  the  boy's  per- 
verseness  of  temper. 

Once  or  tv/ice  the  little  fellow  showed 
himself  at  the  door,  but  was  driven  back 
with  harsh  words  until  the  hour  for  tea 
arrived.  The  sound  of  the  tea-bell  caused 
an  instant  oblivion  of  all  the  disagreeable 
impressions  made  on  his  mind.  His  little 
feet  answered  the  welcome  summons  with 
a  clatter  that  stunned  the  ears  of  his 
mother. 

"  Gro  back,  sir  !"  she  said,  sternly,  as 
he  burst  open  the  dining-room  door,  and 
sent  it  swinging  with  a  loud  concussion 
against  the  wall,  "and  see  if  you  cannot 
walk  down  stairs  more  like  a  boy  than  a 
horse." 

Master  Henry  Avithdrew,  pouting  out 
his  rosy  lips  to  the  distance  of  nearly  an 
inch.  He  went  up  one  flight  of  stairs, 
and  then  returned. 

"  Go  up  to  the  third  storey,  where  you 
first  started  from,  and  come  down  quietly 
all  the  way,  or  you  shall  not  have  a 
mouthful  of  supper," 

"  I  do  not  want  to,"  whined  the  boy. 

"  Go  up,  I  tell  you,  this  instant,  Oi  I 
will  send  you  to  bed  without  anything 
to  eat." 

This  was  a  threat  that  former  experi- 
ence had  taught  him  might  be  executed, 
and  so  he  deemed  it  better  to  submit  than 
pay  too  dearly  for  having  his  own  way. 
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The  distance  to  the  third  storey  was  made 
in  a  few  light  springs,  and  then  he  came 
pattering  down  as  lightly,  and  took  his 
place  at  the  table  quickly,  but  silently. 

"  There — there,  not  too  fast  ;  you  have 
plenty  to  eat,  and  time  enough  to  eat 
it  in." 

Harry  settled  himself  down  to  the  table 
as  quietly  as  his  mercurial  spirits  would 
let  him,  and  tried  to  wait  until  he  was 
helped,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  do 
go,  his  hand  went  over  into  the  bread- 
basket. A  look  from  his  mother  caused 
him  to  drop  the  slice  he  had  raised  ;  it 
was  not  a  look  in  which  there  was  much 
affection.  While  waiting  to  be  helped,  his 
hands  were  busy  with  his  knife  and  fork, 
making  a  most  unpleasant  clatter. 

"Put  down  your  hands  !"  harshly 
spoken,  remedied  this  evil,  or  rather  sent 
the  active  movement  from  the  little  fel- 
low's hands  to  his  feet,  that  commenced  a 
swinging  motion,  his  heels  striking  noisily 
against  the  chair. 

"  Keep  your  feet  still  !'*  caused  this  to 
cease. 

After  one  or  two  more  reproofs,  the 
boy  was  left  to  himself.  As  soon  as  he 
received  his  cup  of  tea^  he  poured  the  en- 
tire contents  into  his  saucer,  and  then 
tried  to  lift  it  steadily  to  his  lips.  In 
doing  so,  he  spilled  one-third  of  the  con- 
tents upon  the  table-cloth. 

A  box  on  the  ears  and  a  storm  of  angry 
words  rewarded  this  feat. 

"  Have  I  not  told  you  over  and  over 
again,  you  incorrigible,  bad  boy,  not  to 
pour  the  whole  of .  your  tea  into  your 
saucer  ?  Just  see  what  a  mess  you  have 
made  with  that  clean  table-cloth.  I  de- 
clare I  am  out  of  all  patience  with  you  ! 
Go  away  from  the  table  this  instant  !'* 

Harry  went  crying  away,  not  in  anger, 
but  in  grief.  He  had  spilled  his  tea  by 
accident.  His  mother  had  so  many  re- 
proofs and  injunctions  to  make,  that  the 
bearing  of  them  all  in  mind  was  a  thing 
impossible.  As  to  pouring  out  all  his  tea 
at  a  time,  he  had  no  recollection  of  any 
interdiction  on  that  subject,  although  it 
had  been  made  over  and  over  again  very 
often.  In  a  little  while  he  came  creeping 
slowly  back  and  resumed  his  place  at  the 
tJible,  his  eyes  on  his  mother's  face.  Mrs. 
Burton  was  sorry  that  she  had  sent  him 
away  for  what  was  only  an  accident ;  she 
felt  that  she  had  hardly  been  just  to  the 
thoughtless  boy.    She  did  ^ot,  therefore, 


object  to  his  coming  back,  but  said,  as  he 
took  his  seat,  "  Next  time  see  that  you  are 
more  careful.  I  have  told  you  again  and 
again  not  to  fill  your  saucer  to  the  brim  ; 
you  never  can  do  it  without  spilling  the 
tea  upon  the  table-cloth." 

This  was  not  spoken  in  kindness. 

A  scene  somewhat  similar  to  this  was 
enacted  at  every  meal,  but  instead  of  im- 
proving in  his  behaviour,  the  boy  grew 
more  and  more  heedless.  Mr.  Burton, 
rarely  said  any  thing  to  Harry  about  his 
unruly  manner,  but  when  he  did,  a  word 
was  enough.  That  word  was  always 
mildly  yet  firmly  spoken.  He  did  not 
think  him  a  bad  boy  or  difficult  to  manage 
— at  least  he  had  never  found  him  so. 
"  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  with  that 
child,"  said  Mrs.  Burton,  after  the  little 
fellow  had  been  sent  to  bed  an  hour 
before  his  time,  in  consequence  of  some 
violation  of  law  and  order ;  "  he  makes 
me  constantly  feel  unhappy.  I  dislike  to 
be  scolding  him  for  ever,  but  what  can  I 
do  !  If  I  did  not  curb  him  in  some  way 
there  would  be  no  living  in  the  house  with 
him,  I  am  afraid  he  will  cause  us  a  great 
deal  of  trouble." 

Mr.  Burton  sat  silent.  He"  wanted  to 
say  a  word  on  the  subject,  but  he  feared 
that  its  effect  might  not  be  what  he  de- 
sired. 

"  I  wish  you  would  advise  me  what  to 
do,  Mr.  Burton,"  said  his  wife,  a  little 
petulantly.  "  You  sit,  and  do  not  say  a 
single  word,  as  if  you  had  no  kind  of  in- 
terest in  the  matter.  What  am  I  to  do  ? 
I  have  exhausted  all  my  own  resources, 
and  feel  completely  at  a  loss." 

"  There  is  a  way  which,  if  you  would 
adopt  it,  I  think  might  do  good."  Mr. 
Burton  spoke  with  a  slight  appearance  of 
hesitation.  "  If  you  would  speak  gently 
to  Harry,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  able  to 
manage  him  far  better  than  you  do." 

Mrs.  Burton's  face  was  crimsoned  in  an 
instant ;  she  felt  the  reproof  deeply  ;  her 
self-esteem  was  severely  wounded. 

"  Speak  gently,  indeed  !"  she  replied, 
"  I  might  as  well  speak  to  the  wind ;  I 
am  scarcely  heard  now  at  the  top  of  my 
voice." 

As  her  husband  did  not  argue  the  mat- 
ter with  her,  nor  say  anything  that  was 
calculated  to  keep  up  the  excitement  un- 
der which  she  was  labouring,  her  feelmgs, 
in  a  little  while,  quieted  down,  and  her 
thoughts   became    active,     The  words, 
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"  speak  gently/'  were  constantly  in  her 
mind,  and  there  was  a  reproving  import 
in  them.  On  going  to  bed  that  night  she 
could  not  get  to  sleep  for  seve.  al  hours  ; 
her  mind  was  too  busily  engaged  in  re- 
viewing her  conduct  toward  her  child. 
She  clearly  perceived  that  she  had  too  fre- 
quently suffered  her  mind  to  get  excited 
and  angry,  and  that  she  was  often  annoyed 
at  trifles  which  ought  to  have  been  over- 
looked. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  unjust  to  my 
child,"  she  sighed  over  and  over  again, 
turning  restlessly  upon  her  pillow. 

"  I  will  try  and  do  better,"  she  said  to 
herself,  as  she  rose  in  the  morning,  feeling 
but  little  refreshed  from  sleep.  Before 
she  was  ready  to  leave  her  room,  she 
heard  Harry's  voice  calling  her  from  the 
next  chamber  where  he  slept.  The  tones 
were  fretful  ;  he  wanted  some  attendance, 
and  was  crying  out  for  it  in  a  manner 
that  instantly  disturbed  the  even  surface 
of  the  mother's  feelings.  She  was  about 
telling  him,  angrily,  to  be  quiet  until  she 
could  finish  dressing  herself,  when  the 
words,  "  speak  gently,"  seemed  whispered 
in  her  ear.  Their  effect  was  magical  ; 
the  mother's  spirit  was  subdued. 

**  I  will  speak  gently,"  she  murmured, 
and  went  into  Ilarrj^,  who  was  still  cry- 
ing out,  fretfully. 

"  What  do  you  want,  my  son/'  she 
said,  in  a  quiet,  kind  voice. 

The  boy  looked  up  with  surprise  ;  his 
f  eye  brightened,  and  the  whole  expression 
of  his  face  was  changed  in  an  instant. 

"  I  cannot  find  my  stockings,  mamma," 
he  said. 

"  There  they  are,  under  the  "bureau," 
returned  Mrs.  Burton,  as  gently  as  she 
had  at  first  spoken. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  so  they  are,"  cheerfiilly  re- 
plied Harry  ;  "  I  could  not  see  them  any- 
where." 

"  Did  you  think  crying  would  bring 
them  ?" 

This  was  said  with  a  smile,  and  in  a 
tone  so  unlike  his  mother,  that  the  child 
looked  up  again  into  her  face  with  sur- 
prise that  was,  Mrs.  Burton  plainly  saw, 
mingled  with  pleasure. 

"  Do  you  want  anything  else  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  No,  mamma,"  he  replied,  cheerfully, 
"  I  can  dress  myself  now." 

This  first  little  effort  wag  crowwed  with 


the  most  encouraging  results  to  the  mo- 
ther ;  she  felt  a  deep  peace  settling  in  her 
bosom,  the  consciousness  of  having  gained 
a  true  victory  over  the  perverse  tenden- 
cies of  both  her  own  heart  and  that  of  her 
boy.  It  was  a  little  act,  but  it  was  the 
first-fruits,  and  the  gathering,  even  of  so 
small  a  harvest,  was  sweet  to  her  spirit. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  months,  the 
breakfast-table  was  pleasant  to  all.  Harry 
never  once  interrupted  the  conversation 
that  passed  at  intervals  between  his  father 
and  mother.  When  he  asked  for  any- 
thing, it  was  in  a  way  pleasing  to  all. 
Once  or  twice,  Mrs.  Burton  found  it  neces- 
sary to  correct  some  little  fault  in  manner, 
but  the  way  in  which  she  did  it,  did  not 
in  the  least  disturb  her  child>s  temper, 
and  instead  of  not  seeming  to  hear  her 
words,  as  had  almost  always  been  the 
case,  he  regarded  all  that  was  said,  and 
tried  to  do  as  she  wished. 

"  There  is  a, wonderful  power  in  gentle 
words,"  remarked  Mr.  Burton  to  his  wife, 
after  Harry  had  left  the  table. 

"  Yes,  wonderful  indeed  ;  their  effect 
surprises  me." 

"  Love  is  strong." 

Days,  weeks,  months,  and  years  went 
by  ;  during  all  this  time,  the  mother  con- 
tinued to  strive  very  earnestly  with  her- 
self, and  very  kindly  with  her  child.  The 
happiest  results  followed  ;  the  fretful, 
passionate,  disorderly  boy,  became  even- 
minded  and  orderly  in  his  habits.  A 
word,  gently  spoken,  was  all-powerful  in 
its  influence  for  good,  but  the  least  shade 
of  harshness  would  arouse  his  stubborn 
will,  and  deform  his  fair  young  face. 

Whenever  mothers  complain  to  Mrs. 
Burton  of  the  difficulty  they  find  in 
managing  their  children,  she  has  one  piece 
of  advice  to  give,  and  that  is,  Command 
yourself,  and  "  Speak  gently."  —  Tract 
Magazine. 

'  Too  Late  at  School. — ^*  Smith  !  why 
do  you  always  come  late  ?'* 

This  was  the  question  put  one  morning 
by  the  master  of  a  busy  school  to  a  boy, 
who  generally  made  his  appearance  about 
twenty  minutes  after  the  regular  hour. 

"  Please,  sir,  mother  couldn't  get  me 
ready  sooner  ;"  answered  the  laggard. 

"And  why  not?" 

"  Please,  sir,  mother's  always  in  such  a 
hurry  of  a  mornijig," 
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The  master  knew  the  cause  well  enough  ; 
for  he  had  made  a  point  of  calling  at  the 
homes  of  his  late-coming  scholars,  and 
there  he  saw  that  want  of  order  not  only 
created  much  discomfort,  but  threw  every- 
thing behind  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  He 
knew  that  a  word  in  season  could  often 
be  communicated  to  parents  through  the 
children,  and  after  a  pause  he  looked  round 
and  inquired: — 

"Can  any  boy  tell  me  how  to  make  sure 
of  being  in  tiine  at  school  ?" 

No  one  answered,  though  several  of  the 
scholars  looked  as  if  they  could  have  told, 
but  had  not  courage  enough. 

''Listen  boys,"  said  the  master,  "  the 
way  to  keep  proper  time  through  the  day 
is  to  begin  early.  If  you  begin  late  then 
there  is  nothing  but  hurry  and  drive  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  or  else  ^''ou  must 
be  late  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  If  in- 
stead of  getting  up  at  half-past-seven,  you 
would  rise  half-an-hour  or  an  hour  earlier, 
you  would  be  able  to  get  yourselves  cleaned 
and  to  eat  your  breakfast  without  any 
hurry,  and  have  plenty  of  time  to  get 
punctually  to  school,  instead  of  coming 


with  half  a  breakfast,  with  uncombed  hair, 
or  unwashed  hands  and  face, as  several  of 
you  do  now.  Half-an-hour  gained  before 
breakfast  is  worth  an  hour  at  night ;  and 
what  is  more,  by  not  having  to  hurry  much 
ill-temper  is  avoided.'* 

"  But  how  can  we  help  it,  master?" 
asked  two  or  three  of  the  boys. 

*'  You  can  do  something  ;  although  get- 
ting breakfast  early  may  not  depend  on 
you.  Perhaps  if  you  begin  to  get  up  an 
hour  sooner  in  the  morning  others  Avill 
follow  your  example.  At  all  events  you 
could  brush  your  clothes,  clean  your  shoes, 
and  wash  yourselves.  At  seven  years  of 
age  boys  ought  to  be  able  to  do  those 
things.  They  would  learn  industry  and 
self-reliance  ;  to  trust  to  themselves,  and 
so  avoid  giving  trouble  to  others." 

Many  of  the  boys  had  never  before 
thought  that  they  could  be  of  use  at  home, 
and  some  of  them  made  up  their  minds  to 
try  and  follow  up  the  master's  recommen- 
dation. 

He  is  a  wise  teacher  who  knows  how 
to  make  even  the  example  of  children 
useful. 


RURAL  AFFAIRS.— OCTOBER. 


Kitchen  and  Fbuit-Garden.— The  first 
business  of  the  month  should  be,  the  clearing  of 
all  mat^'e  crops  that  are  yet  out,  as  onions,  car- 
rots and  parsnips,  ridge-cucumbers,  autumn  cauli- 
flowers, and  the  ill-fated  potato.  Clear  the 
\frhole  away,  spread  a  liberal  coat  of  manure  and 
dig  or  trench  it  in.  If  previous  directions  have 
been  followed,  there  will  be  no  want  of  cabbage- 
plants  to  fill  the  space  thus  gained;  and  the 
strongest  may  be  drawn  from  the  transplanted 
beds,  and  finally  stationed  in  rows  two  feet 
apart,  to  form  the  first  crop  of  summer-cabbage 
next  year.  The  plants  next  in  size,  both  from  the 
seed-beds  and  among  those  previously  removed, 
may  then  be  planted  between  the  principal  rows, 
to  be  drawn  out  in  winter  and  spring  as  col- 
lards  ;  and  the  remaining  small  ones  may  be 
pricked  in  thickly  on  some  spare  piece  of  ground, 
to  be  in  readiness  for  filling  any  spaces  which 
may  occur  through  the  winter. 

The  August-sown  cauliflower  plants,  will  re- 
quire attention  in  the  early  part  ol  the  month  ;  if 
the  garden  contain  a  set  of  hand-lights,  these 
should  be  placed  on  a  warm  border,  previously 
well-manured  and  dug,  at  about  a  yard  apart, 
and  in  each,  nine  of  the  strongest  plants  may 
be  placed,  six  of  which  are  to  be  transplanted  in 
spring,  and  the  remaining  three  will  produce  the 
first  heads  of  the  next  season.  If  hand-lights 
are  not  at  command,  a  frame  should  be  provided, 
which  being  similarly  stationed,  the  plants  may 
be  dibbled  in  about  four  inches  distant  from 
each  other,  the  whole  to  be  transplanted  in 
spring,  or  what  is  better,  the  plants  may  be 
potted  into  three-inch  pots,  and  so  placed  in  the 


frame.  These  will  turn  out  with  the  roots  en- 
tire, and  be  nearly  as  forward  as  those  cultivated 
throughout  in  hand-glasses.  Frost  must  be 
carefully  excluded,  but  on  every  favourable  oc- 
casion the  lights  shouid  be  entirely  withdrawn. 
Earth  up  celery  as  it  advances,  and  plant  out  1 
the  last  crop.  The  endive  and  lettuce-plants  ^ 
placed  between  the  rows  of  the  earlier  celery 
will  now  be  full  grown,  and  such  as  are  not  im- 
mediately wanted,  may  be  laid  in  light  mould 
under  an  open  shed.  Thin  and  weed  the  beds 
of  onions,  spinach  and  lettuce  sown  last  month; 
some  of  the  strongest  plants  of  the  last  should 
be  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  or 
paling,  which  will  afford  protection  in  severe 
weather.  Cut  down  the  stems  of  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  and  cover  the  ground  with  loose 
leaves ;  or  dig  up  the  roots  and  lay  them  by  in 
sand.  Continue  to  hoe  upbrocoli  and  all  winter 
greens,  as  by  keeping  the  surface  of  the  ground 
stirred,  weeds  are  eradicated,  and  the  growth 
of  the  crops  is  greatly  promoted.  Finish  hoeing 
turnips,  leaving  the  roots  from  six  to  nine  inches 
apart,  and  if  blank  places  occur  in  these  or 
any  other  crops,  fill  them  up  with  small  cabbage 
plants,  they  are  sure  to  be  useful,  if  only  for  the 
pig.  Gather  ripe  seed  as  it  comes  to  maturity, 
and  endeavour  to  dry  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  continued  wet  weather  has  rendered  seed- 
saving  difficult  this  season,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility it  will  be  both  dear  and  inferior.  The  finest 
onions  and  carrots,  or  other  roots  required  for  the 
purpose,  should  be  selected  and  set  aside  to  be 
planted  next  spring,  and  vvherever  an  extra  fine 
cabbage  or  turnip  appears,  it  should  be  marked 
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for  the  same  end  :  specimens  of  the  cabbage  tribe 
for  seeding  may  still  be  planted,  burying  the 
stems  as  before  directed.  Thin  autumn-sown 
parsley,  and  partially  cut  down  any  that  is 
growing  rank,  Make  new  plantations  of  herbs 
where  required. 

In  the  fruit-garden,  preparation  for  planting 
new  trees  should  be  taken  in  hand  without  delay, 
so  as  to  have  the  ground  ready  by  the  time  the 
leaves  fall.  Gather  the  entire  crop  of  apples, 
pears,  and  all  other  fruits,  lay  them  in  heaps  as 
they  are  taken  from  the  trees  to  sweat,  after 
which  wipe  each  one  dry  and  spread  them  thinly 
on  shelves,  or  pack  them  in  baskets  in  layers  of 
the  fruit  and  clean  straw  alternately.  Eilberts 
keep  best  in  closely  covered  jars.  Stone-fruit 
must  of  course  be  used  soon  after  gathering  as  it 
will  not  keep. 

Flower-Garden. — In  the  average  of  seasons, 
our  autumnal  frosts  occur  in  the  second  week 
of  October,  and  knowing  this,  we  have  to  make 
preparation  accordingly.  A  general  clearance  of 
everything  valuable  and  likely  to  be  injured, 

»  must  be  made  at  once;  geraniums,  fuchsias, 
verbenas,  and  all  other  tender  plants  must  be 
taken  up  and  potted,  unless  a  good  supply  of 
young  plants  has  already  been  provided,  in 
which  case  we  should  give  them  the  prefer- 
ence, and  allow  the  least  valuable  of  the  older 
ones  to  take  their  chance.  Scarlet  geraniums, 
fuchsias,  and  salvias  generally  remove  pretty 
well,  but  the  penciled  geraniums,  verbenas 
and  petunias  that  have  been  turned  out  of 
pots,  seldom  survive  the  winter.  Be  careful 
to  keep  such  as  are  taken  up,  shaded  from  the 
sun,  until  they  have  made  fresh  roots;  and  avoid 
crowding  the  plants  at  all  times.  Pot  hyacinths, 
narcissuses,  and  other  bulbs  for  early  flowering. 
Keep  them  in  the  dark,  till  they  have  formed  a 
good  number  of  roots.  Let  those  previously 
potted  receive  plenty  of  air  and  all  the  light 
possible,  and  associate  the  mignonette,  nemo- 
philla,  cinerarius  and  other  winter  flowering 
plants  with  them,  keeping  the  whole  jvist  secure 
from  frost  and  guarded  from  rain,  but  in  the  full 
influence  of  the  sun  and  air.  The  whole  of  the 
preceding  will  belong  to  the  section  of  window- 
plants  in  the  next  month,  but  at  present,  are 
better  in  the  garden,  if  they  can  be  accommodated 
with  a  frame  for  occasional  protection.  Chry- 
santhemums are  just  coming  into  bloom,  and 
should  be  nailed  close  to  the  wall,  or  if  standing 
in  the  open  ground  it  will  be  well  to  cover  them 

'  with  mats  or  cloths,  when  the  nights  are  likely 
to  be  frosty.  The  mulch  round  the  stems  of  the 
dahlias,  should  be  loosened,  and  as  soon  as  the 
foliage  is  destroyed  by  the  expected  change  in 
the  weather,  take  up  the  roots  and  dry  them  for 
storing.  Remove  auriculas  to  their  winter- 
quarters  and  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  from 
damp.  The  tulip-bed  should  be  prepared  for 
next  month's  planting. 

Window-Plants.— The  principal  endeavour 
among  this  class  of  plants,  must  now  be  directed 
towards  getting  them  into  a  stat3  of  rest, 
water  very  cautiously,  give  air  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit,  and  at  all  times  let  them  en- 
joy whatever  sun-shine  occurs,  and  uninterrupted 
light.  Now  that  the  respiring  power  of  the 
leaves  becomes  lessened,  it  is  most  essential  that 
every  particle  of  dust  be  carefully  removed ; 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  should 
be  occasionally  stirred  to  keep  it  clean  and 
porous,  and  even  the  outsides  of  the  pots  should 
be  washed  for  the  same  end.  If  it  be  necessary 
lo  stand  the  pots  in  saucers  when  the  plants  are 
watered,  the  waste  which  runs  through,  should 
be  regularly  emptied  away,  as  much  mischief 
epsues  from  allowing  the  roots  to  remain  in  the 
water. 


HINTS  TO  FARMERS* 

There  are  some  things  that  all  farmers  ought 
to  know. 

Sheep  put  into  fresh  stubble  are  apt  to  be 
killed  by  eating  too  much  grain. 

A  bare  pasture  enriches  not  the  soil,  nor 
fattens  the  animals,  nor  increases  the  wealth  of 
the  owner. 

One  animal  well  fed  is  of  more  value  than  two 
poorly  kept. 

The  better  animals  can  be  fed,  and  the  more 
comfortable  they  can  be  kept,  the  more  profit- 
able they  are — and  all  farmers  work  for  profit. 

Ground  once  well  ploughed  is  l;etter  than 
thrice  poorly. 

Bountiful  crops  are  more  profitable  than  poor 
ones.  Make  the  soil  rich,  pulverise  it  well, 
and  keep  it  clean,  and  it  generally  will  be  pro- 
ductive. 

Weeds  that  grow  unmolested  around  the 
fences,  stumps,  and  stones,  scatter  their  seeds 
over  the  farn),  and  are  very  likely  to  increase. 

Cows  well  fed  in  winter  give  more  milk  in 
summer.  An  ox  that  is  in  good  condition  in  the 
spring,  will  perform  more  labour,  and  stand 
the  heat  of  summer  much  better  than  one  that 
is  poor. 

When  you  see  the  fence  down,  put  it  up ;  i 
it  remains  until  to-morrow  the  cattle  may  get 
over. 

What  ought  to  be  done  to-day,  do  it,  for  toa 
morrow  it  may  rain. 

A  strong  horse  will  work  all  day  without  food^ 
but  keep  him  at  it,  and  he  will  not  last  long. 

A  rich  soil  will  produce  good  crops  without 
manure,  but  keep  it  at  it,  and  it  will  tire. 

-Farmers'  sons  had  better  learn  to  hold  the 
plough,  and  feed  the  pigs,  than  measure  tape  and 
count  buttons. 

Young  ladies  who  have  the  good  fortune  (o 
become  farmers'  wives,  will  find  it  more  profita- 
ble to  know  how  to  make  Johnny  cake,  butter, 
and  cheese,  than  to  play  on  the  piano. 

All  who  wish  to  be  rich,  must  spend  less  than 
they  earn. — Genesse  Farmer. 

Importance  and  Phofitableness  of 
Poultry. — A  paper  on  the  above  subject,  by 
the  wife  of  a  Northumberland  farmer,  was  read 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Farmers' 
Club.  The  writer  shows  that  by  proper  manage- 
ment the  keeping  of  fowls  on  a  farm  may  be 
made  a  source  of  profit ;  a  fact  which  ought  to  be 
widely  known,  as  the  supply  of  eggs  and  poultry 
produced  in  England,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. To  quote  the  Avords  of  the  published 
report : — 

"This  fact  can  only  be  accouhted  for  by  the 
prevalence  of  ignorance  as  to  their  profitableness, 
and  thus  we  are  indebted  to  France,  Holland, 
and  Ireland,  for  more  than  half  of  the  poultry 
and  eggs  consumed.  The  value  of  the  fowls 
consumed  in  London  alone,  is  estimated  to  be 
about  .£100,000.  annually.  The  value  of  fowls 
exported  from  Ireland  in  1826,  amounted  to  half 
a  million;  and  of  the  eggs  in  1847,  was  nearly 
one  million  sterling.  In  one  year  they  exported 
£50,000.  worth  of  feathers.  Some  years  ago 
the  nvimber  of  eggs  exported  from  Berwick  to 
London,  was  estimated  at  £30,000.  annually; 
and  the  small  market  to.wn  of  Selby,  in  York- 
shire, exported  nearly  £5,000.  worth  of  poultry 
and  eggs.  At  the  present  time  the  trade  in  eggs 
forms  a  great  branch  of  our  trade  with  France, 
and  aflfords  employment  to  a  number  of  small 
vessels.  The  authoress  then  gave  two  or  three 
practical  statements  relative  to  the  profitable- 
ness of  poultry  as  a  kind  of  farm  produce,  and 
concluded  by  urging  upon  all  the  necessity  of 
giving  more  attention  to  the  subject." 
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VARIETIES. 


Love  of  Knowledge.'— To  the  man  who 
loves  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  or  its  bene- 
ficial influence  on  his  race,  what  does  it  matter 
Avhether  he  alone  has  attained  the  elevation,  or 
whether  he  shares  it  with  others.  The  prospect 
below,  above,  and  around  him  is  the  same.  He 
has  the  same  animating  satisfaction  in  the  review 
of  difficulties  overcome ;— the  same  expansion  of 
feeling  as  he  surveys  tlie  extent  of  domain  be- 
neath his  feet;— the  same  delight  in  the  glimpses 
he  discovers  of  paths  wfiich  may  conduct  him 
to  new  and  yet  more  valuable  acquirements.  It 
is  among  those  in  whom  the  mere  love  of  fame 
is  the  strongest,— who  seek  most  eagerly  for  the 
applause,  not  so  much  of  the  master-spirits  of 
the  age,  as  of  the  world  at  large,  and  for  the  sub- 
stantial advantages  which  that  brings  with  it,— 
that  we  observe  the  keenest  sensitiveness  to  de- 
traction in  regard  to  the  value  of  their  attain- 
ments, the  greater  disappointment  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  they  have  been  at  all  anticipated 
in  tiiem.  Such  a  seeker  after  truth  can  bear  the 
proximity  of  no  other.  He  must  stand  alone. 
He  ^ooks  at  the  pinnacle  of  knowledge,  not  as 
the  commanding  height  from  which  he  may  take 
a  wider  survey  of  its  glorious  domain,  but  as  the 
pedestal  on  which  he  may  elevate  himself  above 
his  fellows.  Which  of  these  characters  are  we 
most  inclined  to  respect  and  love. — British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review. 

Married  and  Unmarried  Ladies.  — 
The  situation  of  a  married  and  an  unmarried 
female,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  very  vmequal ; 
the  former  having  greatly  the  advantage  in 
the .  scale  of  earthly  happiness ;  and  the  world 
makes  the  distinction  still  more'  unequal 
than  nature  intended  it.  At  35,  the  married 
woman  is  considered  in  the  noon  of  life; 
while  the  single  woman  is  looked  upon  as 
passee.  Again,  the  wife  has  less  necessity  to 
depend  on  intellectual  pleasures  as  resources 
against  the  lassitude  of  ennui.  She  has  duties  to 
perform,  let  her  station  in  life  be  what  it  may, 
to  which  the  single  woman  cannot  turn  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  her  existence.  The  matron, 
if  she  be  a  mother,  will  find  a  sufficient  stimulus 
to  keep  up  or  revive,  in  the  early  instruction 
which  it  is  one  of  woman's  sweetest  privileges 
to  give  her  offspring,  the  knowledge  and  accom- 
plishments which  she  learned  in  her  own  youth. 
What  pleasure  can  be  higher  or  more  unalloyed 
to  the  bestower— what  sight  more  enduring  to 
the  beholder— than  a  matron,  o'er  whose  brow 
the  shadow  of  Time,  like  that  on  the  dial,  has 
passed,  yet  left  much  of  the  sunny  light  of 
fife  behind,  leading  her  fair  daughter  to  emulate 
the  graces  of  which  she  herself  is  so  fair  a  pat- 
tern ?  Or  to  mark  a  son,  in  all  the  pride  of 
youthful  manhood,  paying  back  with  love,  little 
short  of  adoration,  the  cares  of  her  whose  gentle 
instructions  first  lured  him  to  seek  the  wider 
paths  of  knowledge,  and  at  whose  knee  his  infant 
prayer  was  first  breathed  !  Other  feelings  grow 
cold— other  memories  pass  away ;  but  the  gentle 
image  of  the  mother  who  has  watched  our  child- 
hood—her love,  her  tenderness,  her  unwearied 
devotion,  will  for  ever  be  mirrored  in  the  human 
heart. 

Pat's  Investment.— An  Irishman  being 
told  that  a  friend  of  his  had  put  money  in  the 
stocks.  "Well,"  said  he,  "  I  never  had  a  farthing 
in  the  stocks  ;  but  I  have  had  my  legs  in  them 
often  enough." 

Cheerfulness.— Nothing  is  more  likely  to 
produce  and  to  sustain  cheerfulness,  than  the 
conviction  that  everything  we  do  is  telling  more 
Ol^ess  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 


Prizes  for  Working-Men.— The  Society 
of  Arts  have  just  published  their  list  of  Prizes 
for  1849,  from  which  we  make  a  selection,  in  the  ' 
hope  that  among  the  readers  of  the  Economist 
some  may  be  found  to  exert  their  talents  and 
come  forward  as  candidates.  The  articles  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  Society's  house  in  London,  by  the 
1st  of  January  next.  For  the  best  specimen  of 
Wood  Carving,  the  production  of  an  Artizan 
(male  or  female)  who  is  not  a  wood-carver  by 
profession,  Tiuo  Silver  Medals. — For  the  best 
executed  Group  of  Roses,  painted  on  Glass 
or  China,  The  Silver  Medal. — For  the  best 
and  most  elaborate  Specimen  of  Silk  Weaving, 
The  Silver  Medal.  In  order  to  promote  the 
Improvement  of  Dwelling-Houses  the  Society 
will  give  a  Gold  Medal,  or  £dl.  10s.  for  the  best 
design  for  a  Labourer's  Cottage  in  the  country, 
which  shall  contain  a  Living-room,  Scullery,  and 
three  Bed-rooms.  A  Gold  or  Silver  Medal  will 
also  be  given  for  the  following  objects :  A  Gilt 
Frame  of  the  best  gold  colour — for  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  Shawl  Weaving — Calico  Printing — 
Paper  Hangings — Iron  and  Brass  Casting — the 
most  beautiful  novelty  in  Earthenware,  Marble, 
and  Slate — and  Ornamental  Cutlery.  For  the 
best  Essay  on  the  mode  of  arranging  and  con- 
structing a  Farmstead  with  300  acres — for  im- 
proved Agricultural  Implements — and  last,  for 
the  most  simple  and  efficient  Field  Gate. 

Reward  of  Principle. — Rabbi  Israel,  of 
Brunswick,  when  a  boy,  was  very  poor;  and  one 
day  on  his  arrival  at  a  convent  of  monks,  hungry 
and  fatigued,  he  begged  the  abbot  to  give  him 
something  to  eat.  The  abbot  ordered  that  some 
pork  should  be  brought  to  him.  Poor  Israel  of 
Brunswick  said, — "Pardon  me,  your  reverence, 
I  am  not  allowed  to  eat  pork."  "If  you  are 
such  a  fool,"  ^as  the  answer,  "  you  shall  not 
have  anything  at  all  to  eat."  The  poor  Jew 
went  away  sighing.  .The  abbot  sent  after  him, 
and  requested  him  to  return.  On  his  return  the 
abbot  said  to  him  :  *'  Now,  as  you  are  so  consci- 
entious, and  prefer  rather  suffering  hunger  to  the 
transgression  of  your  law,  I  shall  make  you  the 
agent  of  my  monastery."  Israel  went  on  pros- 
pering in  the  world,  and  became  the  richest 
man  of  Brunswick;  and  his  son  Jacobson  was 
made  by  Napoleon,  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour." 

A  journeyman-tailor  named  Reese,  afterwardsi 
housekeeper  to  Jacobson,  is  now  Bishop  of  Mi- 
chigan in  America, — Dr.  Wolf. 

Be  Punctual.— The  listless,  irregular,  and 
unpunctual  man,  though  often  good-natured, 
and  pleasing,  and  kind,  and  inoffensive,  is  never- 
theless the  mere  plaything  of  society,  a  mere 
means  of  amusement,  often  wanted,  but  little 
valued  ;  he  is  generally  left  behind  in  the  race 
of  human  life,  daily  labouring  under  disadvan- 
tages which  result  from  his  habits ;  and  the  rest 
of  mankind,  if  they  do  not  condemn  or  despise 
him,  yet  make  him  the  object  of  their  wayward 
pity. 

Tea.— The  late  Dr.  Trotter,  although  much 
opposed  to  the  use  of  tea,  admits  that  there  may 
be  conditions  of  health  when  tea  can  do  no  harm, 
such  as  in  the  strong  and  athletic ;  and  we  are 
informed  on  the  authority  of  two  experienced 
navigators,  Capts.  Forrest  and  Bowen,  that  they 
had  uniformly  observed  when  sailors  became 
fond  of  tea,  they  were  weaned  from  drinking 
strong  liquors  to  excess." — BallingalVs  Mili- 
tary Surgery. 

Water. —  The  Spaniards  have  a  provcro, 
that "  Drinking  water  neither  makes  a  man 
sick,  nor  in  debt,  nor  Ms  wife  a  luidow^'  ^ 
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CONTENT  AND  DISCONTENT. 

^'  This  field  will  be  given  to  any  one  who  is  quite  content."  Such,  ac- 
cording to  an  old  story,  was  a  notice  once  posted  up  by  the  proprietor  of 
an  estate  in  the  country.  After  a  time  a  man  presented  himself  as  duly 
qualified  to  take  possession  :  "  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  quite  con- 
tented ?"  asked  the  gentleman.  "  Yes  sir,  quite  sure."  "  Then  why 
do  you  want  my  field  T' 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  content  in  the  world  ;  never  quite 
satisfied  ;  always  on  the  outlook  for  a  little  more.  Go  where  we  will 
we  meet  w^ith  it ;  and  whether  we  travel  abroad,  or  stay  and  mind  our 
business  in  our  own  tow^n  or  village,  w^e  find  people  divided  pretty 
generally  into  two  classes — the  content,  and  the  discontent.  Perhaps  a 
good  many  of  those  who  profess  to  be  content  are  not  strictly  so,  like  the 
man  who  wanted  the  field  ;  but  at  all  events  they  say  they  are,  and 
taking  them  at  their  word,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  contented 
class  is  by  far  the  smaller.  Now,  why  should  this  be  I  Why  should  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  be  in  a  state  of  discontent  I  Why  is  it  that  so 
many  look  upon  themselves  as  ill-used,  and  very  much  to  be  pitied  ! 
We  have  never  yet  heard  any  good  reason  why  it  should  be  so,  and 
therefore,  there  must  be  a  fault  somewhere.  But  if  we  are  to  believe 
some  people,  no  one,  except  Providence,  is  to  blame  for  all  the  discon- 
tent ;  if  they  had  had  the  ordering  of  things,  they  would  have  made  a 
much  prettier  and  more  comfortable  world  than  the  one  we  now  inhabit. 
A  large  number  charge  all  their  grievances  upon  other  people, — upon 
perverse  circumstances,  against  which  they  say  it  is.  of  no  use  to  struggle  ; 
and  therefore  they  have  a  just  right  to  feel  and  express  discontent. 
Others,  again,  exclaim  :  oh,  if  we  only  had  such  and  such  a  thing — if  w^e 
w^ere  only  in  such  and  such  a  position,  how  happy  we  should  be  I  Such 
sentiments,  however,  if  no  w^orse,  are  a  sign  of  ignorance.  The  real  truth  . 
of  the  matter  is  this  :  content  or 'discontent  comes  from  within  us,  and 
depends  much  less  on  outward  circumstances  than  is  commonly  sup-^ 
posed.  We  may  change  our  position  and  prospects  as  often  as  we  please  ; 
we  may  gain  honours  and  lay  up  wealth,  but  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
find  and  bring  happiness  out  of  our  own  hearts,  we  shall  never  get  it 
from  other  quarters. 

The  disposition  to  seek  for  excuses  for  our  discontent  ^  to  blame  this 
and  that,  and  endeavour  to  justify  our  fits  of  grumbling,  is  about  as 
unfair  as  when  people  who  have  been  drinking  at  a  merry  dinner-party 
lay  their  illness  to  the  cucumber  or  pickled  salmon,  or  any  cause  but 
the  true  one.  How  much  better  to  come  out  with  an  honest  confes- 
sion, and  acknowledge  that  the  blame  rests  with  ourselves  alone.  Why 
try  to  blink  the  subject  :  whether  we  shall  be  content  or  discontent 
depends  on  our  own  character  and  conduct.  Figs  do  not  grow  upon 
thistles  :  neither  must  we  expect  ill-conduct  to  produce  content.  If 
a  man  will  walk  in  crooked  paths,  he  must  expect  to  stumble,  and 
meet  with  ugly  rubs  and  bruises.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  when  the 
cupboard  is  well  provided  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  we  have  money  in 
pocket,  content  may  not  be  so  hard  to  come  at  as  at  other  times.  But 
these  things,  however  desirable,  are  not  the  only  good  ;  and  if  people 
have  not  the  spirit  of  content  in  themselves,  tiiey  will  not  find  it  in 
money,  or  eating  and  drinking.  * 

We  are  called  upon  to  be  content,  whatever  be  the  circumstances  in 
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which  we  are  placed.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  to  try  to 
better  our  condition,  hut  that  we  are  to  re^^rd  the  events  of  life  as  dis- 
cipline ;  as  something  meant  to  make  us  wiser  and  better.  The  discipline 
may  appear  hard,  and  some  will  be  ready  to  ask  :  What  is  the  use  of 
living,  if  we  cannot  enjoy  ourselves  'i  but  there  cannot  be  a  more  last- 
ing source  of  enjoyment,  than  the  determination  to  imdertake  the  duties 
of  life  with  fortitude.  The  man  who  can  make  this  resolution  cannot 
fail  of  obtaining  content.  The  appetite,  we  are  told,  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on,  and  the  more  people  grumble,  the  more  will  they  want  to 
grumble.  It  is  of  no  use  merely  wishing  that  things  were  better,  we 
must  try  to  make  them  better.  If  we  really  desire  to  be  content,  we 
must  put  the  desire  into  action.  Every  situation  in  life  has  its  difficulties, 
its  causes  of  discontent ;  but  instead  of  knocking  under,  we  must  meet 
them  with  persevering  courage.  The  powerful,  the  weak,  the  great 
and  the  lowly, — none  can  escape,  each  one  must  bear  liis  share  of  duty. 
A  continual  striving  and  straining  after  something  more  than  we  already 
possess,  is  not  the  way  to  secure  content,  unless  we  understand  before- 
hand that  whether  we  win  or  lose,  it  is  our  duty,  as  it  is  our  pleasure 
to  go  forwards — to  improve  ourselves.  If  our  success  be  not  so  profitable 
as  we  expected,  we  may  still  get  into  the  habit  of  finding  great  pleasures 
in  small  events.  Gold  is  dug  from  stubborn  rocks,  and  content  may 
be  extracted  even  out  of  hardships.  One  consideration  however,  and  a 
very  important  one  too,  is  to  be  continually  borne  in  mind.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  mistake  greediness  for  a  desire  to  go  forwards  : — "  Beware 
of  covetousness :  for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
things  that  he  hath." 


GUTTA  PERCHA. 


This  is  an  article  of  utillt}^,  which  has 
not  yet  become  familiar  even  by  name  to 
very  many  persons  ;  its  uses  are,  however, 
so  numerous  and  important,  that  but  a 
short  time  must  elapse  before  it  will  be- 
come a  common  and  necessary  article  of 
every- dajr  use. 

The  substance  itself  is  the  sap  of  the 
'percha  (perteha)  tree,  which  grows  in 
abundance  in  Borneo,  and  other  of  the 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  ;  and 
is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  caout- 
chouc, or  India  rubber,  by  incisions  made 
in  the  bark,  from  which  the  sap  runs 
freely,  and  afterwards  hardens. 

The  name  for  this  sap  or  gum,  in  the 
native  Malayan  language,  is  giittai  and 
just  as  we  say  cherry-tree  gum  ;  so  gutta 
percha  simply  means  percha-tree  gum. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  tree 
which  attains  a  large  size,  the  timber  is 
not  valuable  ;  but  the  natives  express  an 
oil  Irom  the  fruit,  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  with  their  food. 

The  attention  of  Dr.  Montgomery,  a  sur- 


geon, residing  at  Singapore,  was  directed 
to  this  remarkable  product  of  nature, 
by  finding  it  sometimes  used  by  wood- 
cutters as  handles  to  their  tools  ;  and  to 
him  belongs  the  merit  of  introducing  it 
into  this  country,  for  in  1843,  the  first 
specimens  were  presented  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  by  a  relative  of  the  doctor's  ; 
and  since  that  period,  its  admirable  pro- 
perties having  been  more  fully  discovered, 
it  is  rapidly  and  extensively  coming  into 
use  for  articles  of  domestic  and  manufac- 
turing utility,  as  well  as  in  the  fine  arts 
and  for  scientific  purposes. 

But  the  principal  use  of  gutta  percha 
to  our  readers  at  present,  will  be  its  use- 
fulness as  soles  for  boots  and  shoes  ;  for 
which  purpose  it  forms  a  valuable  mate- 
rial, being  entirely  impervious  to  damp. 

When  dry,  it  is  hard  and  flexible, 
somewhat  resembling  the  leather  used  for 
soles,  but  it  can  be  readily  softened  by 
soaking  in  hot  water,  and  may  then  b« 
moulded  into  any  desired  shape,  or  pressed 
out  to  any  degree  of  thinness,  and  it  is 
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this  quality  which  renders  its  applicability 
to  the  purpose  we  have  named  so  especi- 
ally easy  and  valuable. 

In  durability  and  cheapness,  gutta 
percha  surpasses  leather  soles,  while  it 
has  this  very  important  advantage  which 
that  material  does  not  fully  possess ; 
namely,  that  of  preserving  the  feet  en- 
tirely free  from  damp,  and  in  a  great  de- 
gree from  cold  also  ;  no  matter  how  wet 
the  weather  may  be,  if  the  boot  be  pro- 
tected by  a  gutta  percha  sole,  no  moisture 
can  penetrate,  while  through  a  leathern 
sole,  however  thick,  some  dampness  will 
find  its  way.  By  the  complete  exclusion 
of  damp,  one  cause  of  colds  and  coughs  is 
prevented,  and  the  concomitant  expense 
of  a  doctor  or  medicine  sometimes  avoided. 

For  wear  and  tear  through  all  seasons, 
gutta  percha  is  capital.  We  have  known 
boots  soled  with  it  in  constant  e very-day 
wear  during  winter  and  summer,  with 
every  probability  of  continuing  in  good 
condition  for  a  much  longer  period,  indeed 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  boots 
and  shoes  should  not  henceforth  be  made 
to  last  for  an  unlimited  time,  for  as  the 
welts  are  preserved  from  the  action  of  mois- 
ture by  the  gutta  percha,  they  do  not  so 
readily  decay,  and  as  long  as  the  upper 
leather  remains  good,  they  may  be  re- 
peatedly' repaired  with  gutta  percha  on 
the  soles.  The  saving  to  families  of  mo- 
derate means,  especially  where  there  are 
many  children,  will  be  very  considerable 
if  this  material  be  used,  and  much  more 
so  if  the  art  of  applying  it  be  acquired  ; 
for  although  in  most  large  towns  there  are 
persons  who  carry  on  the  trade  of  gutta 
percha  soling,  and  who  charge  less  than 
the  shoemaker,  yet  those  who  can  sole 
their  own  boots  and  shoes,  or  those  of  their 
children,  will  find  that  it  is  economy  to 
do  so,  and  a  little  care  and  ingenuity  will 
soon  enable  any  one  to  effect  this.  Let 
us,  however,  give  a  gentle  hint  to  those 
who  have  sufficient  means  at  their  com- 
mand :  it  is  not  right,  nor  is  it  the  duty  of 
such  persons  to  try  to  save  in  this  manner, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  saving,  from  cove- 
tousness,  or  avarice.  They  have  been 
blessed  with  those  good  things  which 
Providence  has  withheld  from  others,  and 


ought  to  remember  ^'  to  do  good,  and  to 
communicate  ;"  so  instead  of  soling  their 
own  boots  to  save  money,  they  may  re- 
member the  shoemaker. 

Valuable  testimony  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  gutta  percha  to  the  purpose  of  which 
we  have  spoken  has  been  afforded  by  the 
most  disinterested  and  competent  wit- 
nesses, among  others  that  of  Dr.  James 
Gumming  stands  forth  as  sufficient  to  con- 
vince any  one  of  the  practical  value  of  the 
material.  He  says,  "  The  gutta  percha, 
I  find,  possesses  properties  which  render 
it  invaluable  for  winter  shoes.  It  is, 
compared  with  leather,  a  slow  conductor 
of  heat,  the  effect  of  this  is,  that  the 
warmth  of  the  feet  is  retained  however 
cold  the  surface  may  be  on  which  the 
person  stands,  and  that  clammy  dampness, 
so  objectionable  in  the  wear  of  India 
rubber  shoes,  is  entirely  prevented.  On 
first  using  gutta  percha  shoes,  the  wearer 
is  forcibly  struck  with  the  superior  warmth 
and  comfort  which  is  produced  by  this 
non-conducting  property  ;  and  I  confi- 
dently predict,  that  all  those  who  try 
gutta  percha,  will  be  steady  consumers." 

We  shall  now  give  the  method  of  fixing 
the  gutta  percha  soles.  Make  the  sole  of 
the  boot  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  scratch 
it  with  an  awl  or  a  fork  until  it  becomes 
rough,  warm  it  before  the  fire,  and  spread 
over  it  with  a  hot  iron  or  poker  some  of 
the  '•  Solution"  sold  for  this  purpose,  or 
in  the  absence  of  this,  place  some  of  the 
thin  parings  of  the  gutta  percha  on  the 
sole,  holding  it  to  the  fire,  and  spreading 
it  as  before.  When  this  has  been  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  and  all  is  well  covered, 
warm  the  gutta  percha  sole,  and  the  sole  of 
the  boot  at  the  same  time,  until  both  be- 
come soft  and  sticky,  place  the  sole  on  the 
boot,  and  press  it  down  carefully,  beginning 
at  the  toe,  so  as  to  press  out  the  air  and 
make  it  adhere  closely  ;  nothing  more  re- 
mains to  be  done,  than  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes hard  to  pare  the  edges  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  trim  off  as  may  be  necessary. 
All  the  parings  and  old  pieces  should  be 
saved,  as  gutta  percha  is  not  injured 
by  use,  and  may  be  sold  to  the  manufac- 
turer in  order  to  be  restored  and  made  up 
again. 
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DOJM'T  TELL  FATHER! 


"  But  recollect,  you  mustn't  tell  father !" 
said  Mrs.  Smith  to  her  children. 

"  Mustn't  tell  father  I"  whispered  the 
elder  ones  to  the  younger,  holding  up 
their  fingers  mysteriously  and  sapienth\ 

"Mustn't  tell  dada!"  cried  a  girl  of  i 

seven,  swelling  the  family  chorus,  to  a 

baby  of  a  year  and-a-half,  under  whose 

weight  she  was  staggering. 

*  *         *  *  * 

James  Smith  was  foreman  in  the  work- 
shop of  a  jeweller.  He  was  a  superior 
artizan,  and  a  trustworthy  person.  His 
cleverness  and  his  faithfulness  secured 
him  the  position  he  held,  which  was  worth 
about  three  pounds  a  week.  He  had 
therefore  a  snug  little  house  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  with  a  kitchen-garden 
in  the  reaT,  and  a  flower-plot  in  front. 
He  had  a  young  good-natured  handsome 
wife,  and  a  numerous  family.  His  wife 
however,  was  good-natured,  without  much 
firmness  of  character.  She  loved  her 
children  in  a  foolish  indiscriminating 
way,  and  to  screen  their  faults,  would 
often  hide  the  truth  from  the  father. 
Strange  to  say,  she  was  not  always  lenient 
herself.  She  was  rather  capricious  with 
them.  She  was  so  kind  to  them,  that  she 
was  sometimes  disappointed  in  an  ade- 
quate return,  and  so  becoming  incensed 
she  used  to  wreak  a  temporary  vengeance 
on  them—- a  temporary  and  casual  ven- 
geance ;  for  the  same  child  that  she  beat 
one  minute,  she  was  sure  to  hug,  to  fondle, 
and  to  soothe  the  next. 

The  father  again  was  somewhat  too 
stern,  and  too  much  inclined  to  expect 
his  family  to  act  with  the  exactness  of 
machines,  making  little  allowance  for  the 
buoyancy,  the  irregularities,  the  thought- 
lessness, and  the  inexperience  of  children. 
He  loved  Martha,  but  many  a  grave  lec- 
ture, many  a  serious  admonition,  and 
many  a  philosophical  reason,  was  he  con- 
stantly giving  her  on  the  subject  of  rear- 
ing children  in  accordance  with  his  no- 
tions. Truth  to  say,  both  the  mother 
and  her  children  were  somewhat  afraid 
of  the  father — and  they  were  more  hushed 
and  guarded  in  their  conduct  when  the 
master  of  the  house  was  at  home. 

This  was  not  as  it  should  be.     But 
the  fault  did  not  entirely  lie  at  her  door. 


He  had  too  hard-headed  a  way  with  him 
certainly  ;  still  if  his  wife  had  been  less 
timid,  that  is,  if  the  confidence  of  truth 
and  good  principle  had  animated  her  to 
meet  her  husband's  ways  of  thinking,  with 
her  own  good  feelings,  and  thus  to  modify 
them,  instead  of  evading  his  injunctions 
and  arguments,  by  recourse  to  a  pett}'' 
duplicity,  it  would  have  been  better  for 
her,  for  him,  and  for  the  children. 

James  had  some  taste,  and  having 
saved  a  pound  or  two,  over  and  above  what 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  placing  monthly  in 
the  savings'  bank,  had  displaced  the  little 
anomalous  dogs  and  lambs  with  bosky 
tails,  as  well  as  pairs  of  lovers  sitting  in 
crimson  grottoes,  which  had  heretofore 
ornamented  his  mantel-shelf,  by  a  hand- 
some vase.  He  had  given  many  direc- 
tions to  his  wife  not  to  allow  the  children 
to  play  at  ball  or  at  shuttlecock  in  the 
parlour.  Even  in  the  reign  of  the  little 
glazed  dogs  with  the  bosky  tails,  there  ex- 
isted a  standing  rule  against  games  in 
that  apartment,  which  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce devastation  among  the  china  quad- 
rupeds ;  but  now  that  the  vase,  the  ala- 
baster vase,  occupied  the  mantel-piece 
with  quite  a  classical  effect,  alone  in  its 
elegance,  the  old  rules  had  been  de- 
liberately re-stated. 

Poor  Mrs.  Smith  sat  in  the  parlour, 
surrounded  by  her  numerous  progeny, 
bawling  and  shouting  and  pulling  one 
another  about — this  one  laughing,  that 
one  crying.  The  mother  sat  in  the 
midst  with  the  infant  peeping  upon  the 
scene  from  the  shelter  of  her  wing. 

"  Now  John,  you  naughty  boy,  you 
know  what  your  father  says — no  battle- 
dores here  I — Ellen,  I'm  astonished  at 
you — lay  down  that  ball  this  instant — 
Bless  me,  children,  you'll  drive  me  dis- 
tracted. But  never  mind  if  3'our  father 
does  not  hear  of  this  to-night.  You  shall 
suffer  for  it !" 

Poor  Mrs.  Smith,  her  whole  conversa- 
tion throughout  the  day  was  in  this  style, 
she  thought  she  was  worried  and  "plagued 
out  of  her  life"  by  her  children  ;  but  she 
was  quite  mistaken.  She  was  in  her  na- 
tural element,  and  would  have  been  mise- 
rable without  these  same  urchins  scream- 
ing and  tearing  constantly  about  her. 
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"  Now  John,  you  naughty  boy,"  she 
began  again,  elevating  her  voice  into 
a  screech  above  the  distracting  din,  when 
—crack  ! — John's  ball  struck  and  toppled 
over  the  vase,  the  precious  vase  ! 

Then  there  was  alarm  in  the  camp — 
the  very  little  ones  being  awed  by  the 
looks  of  their  elders  and  the  distraction  of 
the  mother.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  set 
the  child  down,  seize  her  son  John,  and 
thrash  him  soundly — all  of  which  she 
carried  into  effect.  John  roared  like  a 
great  spoiled  booby,  and  presently  the 
mother  relented,  and  said  she  would  see 
what  she  could  do,  though  he  did  not 
deserve  it.  It  was  found  that  in  its  pas- 
sage from  its  place  to  the  hard  floor,  the 
vase  had  been  interrupted  by  a  chair  on 
which  there  was  a  cushion,  and  that  it 
had  rolled  from  this  chair  to  the  ground 
without  much  damage,  except  that  it  was 
broken  quite  through  into  two  pieces  at 
its  small  and  fragile  waist. 

A  council  was  held.  A  cement  that 
James  Smith  had  made  for  the  repair  of 
broken  china,  was  put  into  requisition. 
The  broken  surfaces  fitted  each  other  ad- 
mirably, the  fracture  being  a  clean  one — 
that  is  straight  through  and  without  frag- 
ments. The  cement  was  applied.  The  re- 
sult called  forth  the  cheers  of  the  infantine 
group,  as  the  vase  was  re-established  over 
the  fire-place,  and  the  "mustn't  tell 
father"  passed  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

James  Smith  came  home,  and  little 
dreamed  he  either  that  day,  or  the  nsxt, 
or  many  days  after,  that  any  such  petty 
deception  had  been  practised  against 
him. 

Eut  one  fine  afternoon,  Mrs.  Smith  had 
retired  to  an  upstairs  bed-room  to  over- 
look her  little  museum  of  baby-linen,  and 
the  children  were  at  play  in  the  back- 
garden. 

They  were  at  play  in  the  garden,  and 
having  exhausted  their  present  meagre 
sources  of  interest,  they  sat  in  a  row 
lazily  against  the  house-wall,  with  minds 
unoccupied  and  ready  for  mischief.  An 
apple-tree  spread  itself  out  before  them 
on  its  paling,  and  tempted  them  with  its 
mellow  clusters.  John  rose  and  passed  it 
a  time  or  two — he  then  ventured  to  point 
at  a  rosy  apple  with  the  end  of  the  stick 
he  carried,  looking,  at  the  same  time 
knowingly  and  wickedly,  at  his  brothers 
and  sisters.     At  this   the  others  inter- 


changed with  him  and  with  each  other 
glances  of  recognition,  and  looked  what 
they  wished,  while  their  countenances 
expressed  a  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
disobedience.  John  now  tapped  the 
apple,  and  they  laughed — he  re-passed, 
and  tapped  it  more  forcibly,  and  they 
laughed  more  loudly.  Richard  started 
up, and  he  must  strike  it — Mary,  too,  must 
give  it  a  touch.  At  length,  John,  em- 
boldened into  hardihood,  gave  it  a  knock 
which  brought  it  down.  Down  it  roiled, 
and  its  red  cheeks  and  yellow  sides 
caused  the  eyes  of  the  juvenile  delin- 
quents to  glisten  while  they  gave  a  shout, 
the  gladness  of  which  was  marred  by  a 
sense  of  guilty  fear.  They  nestled  to- 
gether in  a  group  ;  one  bit  out  a  piece, 
and  another  eagerly  clutched  the  apple  for 
a  morsel,  the  little  one  holding  up  its 
tiny  hands  and  whimpering  for  a  share. 
They  laid  their  heads  together,  and  the 
mother  made  suspicious  by  the  ominous 
lull  in  their  noisy  gambols,  popped  her 
head  over  the  window.  She  espied  them 
in  deep  conspiracy,  and  heard  nothing 
but  "don't  tell  mother — don't  tell 
mother  !"  echoed  in  whispers  from  one  to 
the  other. 

It  was  but  an  apple  to  be  sure  !  But 
it  was  from  the  one  apple-tree  in  the  gar- 
den. The  tree  had  been  planted  too  by 
the  father,  on  the  birth-day  of  his  hope- 
ful son,  John.  The  fruit  was  to  be 
gathered  on  Richard's  natal  day,  when 
the  youngsters  were  to  have  a  treat  for 
their  good  behaviour  in  not  previously 
disturbing  the  apples  hanging  so  tempt- 
ingly within  their  reach.  No  wonder, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  tree  was  yeX  young  and 
unable  to  bear  a  great  deal,  that  the  apples 
Avere  numbered,  and  even  individually, 
known- — and  no  wonder,  as  they  were  of 
a  fine  description,  that  James  Smith 
should  wish  to  lay  an  embargo  on  them, 
till  they  were  quite  ripe  and  good.  The 
children  knew  too  well  how  distinctly 
John  had  transgressed  his  father's  orders. 

Wroth  was  Mrs.  Smith,  I  can  assure 
you,  to  think  that  her  own  children,  of 
whom  she  was  so  fond,  and  to  whom  she 
was  so  kind,  could  thus  deal  so  deceit- 
fully by  her.  Out  she  ran,  seizing  in  her 
passage  a  stick  which  had  once  formed 
the  shank  of  a  birch-broom.  Armed  with 
this  she  flew  after  John,  whose  conscience 
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made  him  flee  before  her,  round  and 
round  the  gravel  walk.  At  length  she 
overtook  him,  and  struck  him  on  the  back 
of  one  of  his  legs  ;  when  down  John  rolled 
— for  he  was  a  great  booby — and  screamed. 
It  turned  out  that  the  end  of  the  broom- 
stick was  traversed  by  a  rusty  nail.  This 
penetrated  John's  leg  just  behind  the 
ankle,  and  left  its  point  in  the  flesh.  The 
affair  proved  serious  ;  the  doctor  had  to 
be  sent  for  ;  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Smith 
the  father,  who  might  otherwise  have 
heard  nothing  of  the  circumstance,  had  to 
be  informed  of  the  whole  affair. 

"'Don't  tell  mother!*''  repeated 
Martha  feelingly  to  her  husband — ^**it 
broke  my  heart,  James,  to  think  that  they 
could  say  it." 

"Had  I  heard  them,  Martha,  instead 
of  yourself,"  said  Smith,  "  you  would 
have  expected  me  to  have  been  as  much 
hurt  with  the  word  '  don't  tell  mother,' 
as  yourself?" 

*'  Certainly,  James,  if  they  would  de- 
ceive the  one,  they  would  deceive  the 
other.'' 

"Perfectly  correct,  Martha,  and  when 
you  taught  them  to  say  'don't  tell  father  I' 


you  put  them  in  the  way  of  cheating 
yourself." 

"  I  taught  them !"  ejaculated  Mis. 
Smith,  blushing  deeply. 

**  You,  my  dear!"  replied  the  husband, 
"When  the  vase  was  broken. — Yes, 
Martha,  that  little  matter  has  come  to  light 
—you  taught  the  little  things  to  solder  it 
up,  and  to  conceal  the  fact  from  their  father ; 
and  you  then,  not  only  afforded  them  a 
lesson  in  the  art  of  cheating  yourself,  but 
gave  them  a  kind  of  instruction,  that  being 
persevered  in,  might  easily  lead  them,  by- 
and-by,  to  commit  fraud,  forgery,  or  em 
bezzlement." 

"  Bless  me,  James  !"  exclaimed  the 
wife,  colouring  still  more  deeply,  and  be- 
coming emboldened  to  defend  herself — 
"what  a  dreadful,  serious  way  you  have 
of  talking  about  things  !  Now  the  fact 
is,  that  it  is  because  you  are  such  a  hard- 
thinking  man,  James,  and  so  severe  with 
the  children  when  they  do  wrong,  that  I 
dare  not  be  candid  with  you  sometimes." 

Some  further  conversation  ensued,  and 
the  result  was,  that  James  saw  that  there 
had  been  a  fault  on  his  side  too,  and  he 
resolved  to  amend  it. 


WHOLESOME  ADVICE. 


The  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin  was  so  im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  good  air,  that,  being  very  popular  in 
the  town  of  Derby,  once  on  a  market-day, 
he  mounted  a  tub,  and  thus  addressed 
the  listening  crowd.  "  Ye  men  of  Derby, 
fellow-citizens,  attend  to  me  !  I  know 
you  to  be  ingenious  and  industrious  me- 
chanics. By  your  exertions  you  procure 
for  yourselves  and  families  the  necessaries 
of  life  ;  but  if  you  lose  your  health, 
that  power  of  being  of  use  to  them  must 
cease.  This  truth  all  of  you  know  ;  but 
I  fear  some  of  you  do  not  understand  how 
health  is  to  be  maintained  in  vigour  ; 
this,  then,  depends  upon  your  breathing 
an  uncontaminated  air  ;  for  the  purity  of 


the  air  becomes  destroyed  where  many 
are  collected  together,  the  effluvia  from 
the  body  corrupt  it.  Keep  open,  then, 
the  windows  of  your  workshops,  and  as 
soon  as  you  rise  open  all  the  windows  ot 
your  bed-rooms.  Inattention  to  this  ad- 
vice, be  assured  will  bring  diseases  on 
yourselves,  and  engender  among  you  ty- 
phus fever,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  putrid  fever,  which  will  carry  off  your 
wives  and  children.  Let  me  again  repeat 
my  serious  advice — open  your  windows  to 
let  in  the  fresh  air,  at  least  once  in  the 
day.  Eemember  what  I  say  ;  I  speak 
now  without  a  fee,  and  can  have  no 
other  interest  but  your  good  in  this  my 
advice." 


A  WORD  TO  THE  IRISH. 


A  <3REATER  crime  could  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived than  that  of  making  use  of  the 
miseries  of  the  people  to  enforce  the  pre- 
posterous  fallacy  that   all   their   suffer- 


ings will  be  relieved  by  mere  political  re- 
form !  It  is  to  divert  the  minds  of  the 
unhappy  people  from  practical  objects  to 
the  pursuits  of  theories  hopeless,  or  dan- 
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gerous,  or  impossible.  This  indeed  is 
losing  the  substance,  and  grasping  vainly 
at  the  sliadovv.  Of  all  reforms,  self-re- 
form is  the  most  needed,  the  most  valu- 
able, the  most  practicable.  If  Irishmen 
could  resolve  well,  and  perform  resolutely 
what  they  had  well  resolved,  they  them- 
selves would  effect  more  lasting  good  for 
their  country  than  the  wise  men  of  Gfreece, 
if  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  could 
accomplish.  It  is  possible  to  abate  the 
rancour  of  political  dissension,  and  lessen 
the  asperity  of  religious  disputation  ;  it  is 
possible  to  reform  the  temper,  moderate 


the  language,  repress  the  evil  passions,  and 
practise  the  endearing  charities  of  life  ; 
although  it  may  be  difficult  to  break  up 
the  integrity  of  the  British  empire.  It  is 
easy,  and  quite  as  cheap,  to  form  clubs  and 
associations  for  the  advancement  of  any 
object  connected  with  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical welfare  of  the  people,  as  to  combine 
men  in  political  confederations,  and  set 
such  associations  in  mortal  opposition  one 
against  the  other,  which  would  most  tend 
to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  requires 
but  little  consideration  to  decide. — 
Whiteside. 


LABOUR. 


BY   CAROLINE    P.    ORNE. 


Ho !  ye  who  at  the  anvil  toi], 

And  strike  the  sounding  blow, 
Where  from  the  burning  iron's  breast, 

The  spar  lis  fly  to  and  fro, 
While  answering  to  the  hammer's  ring, 

And  fire's  intenser  glow — 
Oh  !  while  ye  feel  'tis  hard  to  toil 

And  sweat  the  long  day  through, 
Remember  it  is  harder  still 

To  have  no  work  to  do. 

Ho  !  ye  who  till  the  stubborn  soil, 

Whose  hard  hands  guide  the  plough, 
Who  bend  beneath  the  summer  sun, 

With  burning  cheek  and  brow — 
Ye  deem  the  curse  still  clings  to  earth 

From  olden  time  till  now — 
But  while  ye  feel  His  hard  to  toil 

And  labour  all  day  through, 
Remember  it  is  harder  still 

To  have  no  work  to  do. 

Ho  I  ye  who  plough  the  sea's  blue  field,- 

Who  ride  tJie  restless  wave. 
Beneath  whose  gallant  vessel's  keel 

There  lies  a  yawning  grave, 
Around  whose  bark  the  wintry  winds 


Like  fiends  of  fury  rave — 
Oh  !  while  ye  feel  'tis  hard  to  toil 

And  labour  long  hours  througli. 
Remember  it  is  harder  still 

To  have  no  work  to  do. 

Ho  I  ye  upon  whose  fever'd  cheeks 

The  hectic  glow  is  bright., 
Whose  mental  toil  wears  out  the  day 

And  half  the  weary  night, 
Who  labour  for  the  souls  of  men, 

Champions  o*'  truth  and  right — 
Although  ye  feel  your  toil  is  hard, 

Even  with  this  glorious  view, 
Remember  it  is  harder  still 

To  have  no  work  to  do. 

Ho  !  all  who  labour — all  who  strive — 

Ye  wield  a  lofty  power  : 
I)o  with  your  might,  do  with  your  strength 

Fill  every  golden  hour ! 
The  glorious  privilege  to  do 

Is  man's  most  noble  dower. 
Oh!  to  your  birthright  and  yourselves, 

To  your  own  souls  be  true ! 
Aweary,  wretched  life  is  theirs 

Who  have  no  work  to  do. 


COTTAGE  COOKERY. 

BY   ESTHER   COPLEY. — SIXTH    ARTICLE. 
ABOUT    FAT,    PASTRY,  AND   AMERICAN   OVENS. 


These  articles  are  headed  Cottage  Cook- 
ery, yet  they  sometimes  refer  to  cooking 
utensils,and  to  articles  of  provision,  hardly 
coming  within  the  range  of  cottage -house- 
wifery. They  are  not,  however,  out  of 
place.  A  cottage  housewife,  if  she  nov/ 
and  then  happens  to  get  a  thing  out  of  the 
common  way,  is  more  likely  to  inquire  how 
it  should  be  managed,  than  if  it  were  a 


thing  she  is  often  having  and  knows  all 
about.  Besides,  though  she  may  not  have 
the  particular  thing  that  she  is  here  told 
how  to  use  or  prepare,  in  the  directions 
given,  she  may  find  useful  hints  that  will 
apply  to  other  things,  and  so  improve  her 
knowledge  of  cookery  in  general.  And 
then,  too,  it  is  hoped,  that  these  hints  will 
be  read  by  many  who,  whatever  they  may 
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become,  are  not  yet  eottage-hoiisewives  ; 
such,  for  example,  as  domestic  servants,  and 
the  daughters  in  plain  families  who  are  be- 
ginning to  assist  their  mothers  in  domestic 
affairs.  If  such  persons  acquire  good 
notions,  and  careful,  clever  habits  now, 
it  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  comfort 
and  advantage  of  the  families  in  which 
they  are  stationed,  and  will  be  storing  up 
a  fund  of  preparation  for  future  days, 
when  they  may  have  to  manage  all  house- 
hold affairs  by  themselves,  and  on  their 
own  account.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  say  : 
This  article  does  not  concern  me  ;  we  buy 
no  fat,  except  fat  pork,  and  that  only 
wants  to  be  boiled,  and  eaten  ;  pastry  is 
too  expensive  for  us,  we  leave  that  to  the 
gentry  ;  and,  as  to  an  American  oven,  we 
have  not  got  one,  and  I  should  not  know 
how  to  use  it,  if  we  had. — There  is  a 
mistake  running  through  all  such  objec- 
tions. The  idea  of  pastry  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  rich  delicacies  sold  in  the 
shops  at  *  a  penny  a  mouthful.'  A 
homely  meat-pie,  or  fruit-pie,  is  as  much 
pastry  as  the  costly  raspberry-puffs  and 
lobster-patties  of  the  shops.  Fat  of  some 
kind  is  requisite  for  making  pastry  ;  and 
fat  that  would  answer  the  purpose  is  often 
wasted,  because  its  value  is  not  known  or 
thought  of.  It  may,  therefore,  be  useful 
to  suggest  to  the  inexperienced  cook  what 
should  be  taken  care  of,  and  how  to  make 
it  useful. 

Fat. — Let  nothing  be  wasted.  What- 
ever comes  from  meat  in  the  process  of 
cooking  should  be  taken  care  of.  If  a 
joint  of  meat  be  roasted  or  baked,  the  fat 
in  the  dish  or  dripping-pan  is  most  valu- 
able for  all  cooking  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  eating  on  bread  instead  of  butter. 
During  roasting,  the  cook  should  remove 
the  dripping-pan  whenever  she  stirs  the 
fire,  and  take  every  care  to  keep  it  free 
from  ashes  and  cinders.  It  is  well  also 
to  strain  the  dripping  through  a  coarse 
hair  sieve.  This  is  not  necessary  for  the 
dripping  of  baked  meat.  When  cold,  the 
basin  or  other  vessel  containing  the  drip- 
ping should  be  turned  down  on  a  clean 
shelf,  to  keep  out  both  air  and  dust. 
Dripping  thus  secured  will  keep  a  long 
time,  but  when  once  it  is  cut,  all  the  gravy 
that  has  settled  at  bottom  should  be  re- 
moved and  used,  as  it  soon  turns  mouldy 
after  being  exposed  to  the. air. 

If  meat  or  bacon,  or  even  suet-pudding 


is  boiling,  instead  of  sikimming  the  pot  into 
the  fire,  as  is  the  practice  of  some  untidy 
cooks,  making  a  disagreeable  smell  in  the 
house,  besides  the  danger  of  setting  fire  to 
the  chimney,  the  skimmings  should  be 
dropped  into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  when 
all  the  refuse  will  sink,  and  the  clear  fat 
will  collect  at  top  in  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity than  would  be  thought  possible  by 
those  who  have  been  used  to  throw  spoon- 
ful after  spoonful  into  the  fire.  When 
the  boiling  is  done,  the  liquor,  if  fresh, 
will  be  used  for  soup  or  stew,  (see  pages  83 
and  110,)  but  if  ever  so  salt,  the  cake  of 
fat  may  be  made  use  of.  It  must  not  be 
left  to  cool  in  a  copper  vessel  ;  indeed, 
earthen  or  stone  ware  is  better  than  any 
kind  of  metal.  The  fat  thus  obtained  will 
serve  for  any  common  purpose  in  cooking, 
such  as  basting  or  frying,  or  for  the  crust 
of  a  meat-pie,  but  it  should  be  used  fresh, 
as  the  moisture  hanging  about  it,  renders  it 
liable  to  turn  sour.  The  fat  of  rashers  may 
be  clarified  for  pastry  in  the  way  above 
suggested,  pouring  it  Avhile  hot  into  a  ves- 
sel of  cold  water,  which  also,  in  a  great 
degree,  frees  it  from  salt.  Suet,  as  soon 
as  brought  in,  should  be  carefully  picked 
from  all  bits  of  vein  and  skin,  and  cut  up 
for  use.  This  is  done  most  quickly  and 
effectually,  by  first  shaving  the  whole 
quantity  thin,  the  chopper  or  knife  being 
placed  in  a  slanting  direction.  Then  a 
little  chopping  makes  the  whole  as  small 
as  possible.  Suet  should  be  spread  thin 
on  a  dry  dish  or  plate,  and  daily  changed. 
Some  people  sprinkle  flour  among  it,  with 
a  view  to  make  it  keep  better  ;  but  this 
is  not  a  good  plan,  as  it  rather  tends  to 
turn  it  sour. 

If  there  is  more  suet  than  is  likely  to 
be  wanted  for  puddings,  when  chopped,  it 
may  be  set  in  a  slow  oven  or  on  a  stove  till 
melted,  then  strained  into  jars  or  pots,  and 
when  cold,  turned  down.  In  melting  fat 
of  any  kind,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  put 
it  in  too  hot  a  place,  nor  to  let  it  remain 
in  the  influence  of  the  fire  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  or  it  will  become  dis- 
coloured, and  acquire  a  burnt  rancid  taste, 
which  is  both  unpleasant  and  unwhole- 
some. Before  roasting  the  loin  of  any  ani- 
mal, it  is  a  good  way  to  take  out  whatever 
portion  of  inside  fat  or  suet  is  not  likely  to 
be  eaten  with  the  lean.  An  inch  thickness 
of  outside  fat  may  also  be  taken  from  a 
neck  or  loin  of  mutton,  and  cut  up  as  suet. 
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either  for  present  use  in  puddings,  or  to 
melt  down  for  keeping.  By  attention  to 
all  these  matters,  the  manager  of  a  family, 
living  in  a  style  of  frugal  comfort,  will  be 
constantly  providing  herself  with  a  supply 
of  good  f^^t  for  the  various  purposes  of 
cookery  ;  while  in  families  of  equal  rank, 
where  the  mistress  is  not  very  vigilant, 
nor  the  servant  very  conscientious,  many 
a  pound  of  butter  or  lard  is  used  for  bast- 
ing, frying,  and  plain  pastry  ;  and  things 
that  would  have  answered  the  purpose 
equally  well,  are  thrust  into  the  *  grease- 
pot,'  and  sold  to  the  tallow-chandler  for 
less  than  half  their  cost.  These  practices 
are  sometimes  remembered  with  self-re- 
proach, when  bitter  experience  teaches 
that '  wilful  waste  makes  woeful  want/ 

Pastry. — Any  of  the  above-mentioned 
articles  are  suitable  in  making  pastry. 
For  rich  pastry,  half  butter  and  half  drip- 
ping, or  lard,  may  be  used,  and  the  weight 
from  half  that  of  the  flour  to  two-thirds  or 
three-quarters.  The  use  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bread-powder,  or  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  makes  pie-crust  light,  and  is  a 
saving  of  fat.  One  pound  of  flour  will  make 
a  large  pie.  Flour  should  always  be  kept 
in  a  dry  place.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is 
improved  by  being  dried  before  the  fire, 
or  in  a  side-oven,  immediately  before  being 
used  for  pastry.  Fat  for  making  pastry, 
unless  it  is  already  so  soft  as  to  be  easily 
spread  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  should 
be  shred  small  ;  suet  should  be  minced 
exceedingly  fine,  and  rolled  out,  a  little 
flour  being  shaken  on  the  board  and  rol- 
ling-pin to  prevent  sticking.  A  part  of 
the  fat  should  be  worked  with  the  hand 
to  a  cream,  then  rubbed  well  into  the  flour 
before  wetting  it,  and  a  part  should  be 
kept  for  rolling  in  afterwards.  If  a  short 
crust  is  desired,  nearly  all  the  fat  may  be 
worked  in  dry.  If  nfialcey  crust  is  pre- 
ferred, only  a  little  of  the  fat  should  be 
rubbed  in  at  first,  and  the  most  kept  for 
rolling  in  afterwards.  Cold  water  for 
mixing  is  better  than  either  warm  water 
or  milk.  In  very  cold  weather,  the  chill 
may  be  taken  ofl^.  Use  only  just  liquid 
enough  to  moisten  and  gather  up  the  whole 
of  the  flour.  If  bread-powder  is  used,  it 
is  generally  put  into  the  flour  dry  ;  but  if 
the  paste  is  to  be  kept  after  mixing,  it 
must  not  be  added  till  just  .before  baking ; 
be  careful  to  spread  it  evenly.  Having 
done  so,  fold  up  the  paste^  beat  it  well, 


finally  roll  out,  cover  the  pie,  and  get  it 
into  the  oven  without  delay. 

For  a  meat-pie,  the  sides  as  well  as  the 
edges  of  the  dish  should  be  lined  with 
thin  paste.  For  a  fruit-pie,  the  side  lining 
is  better  omitted,  but  a  strip  must  be  laid 
round  no  wider  than  the  flat  edge  of  the 
dish.  The  upper  crust  may  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  half-an-inch  to  an  inch.  If  light, 
it  will  be  double  the  thickness  when  baked 
that  it  is  when  raw.  A  hole  should  be 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  top  crust,  or  just 
within  the  border,  that  some  of  the  steam 
may  escape.  This  preserves  the  gravy  or 
juice  from  boiling  out.  For  a  meat-pie, 
the  meat  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  the  size 
of  two  or  three  fingers,  and  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt :  some  people  like  the  ad- 
dition of  a  small  onion.  A  teacupful  of 
broth  or  water  to  make  gravy.  For  fruit- 
pies,  a  little  moist  sugar  or  treacle  will 
draw  the  juice  ;  no  other  liquor  is  re- 
quired. A  small  cup  turned  down  in  the 
middle  sucks  in  the  juice,  and  when  raised, 
will  be  found  quite  full  of  syrup  that  would 
otherwise  have  boiled  out.  For  a  common 
family-pie,  clean  apples  do  very  well  with- 
out peeling.  This  is  a  saving  of  time,  and 
makes  the  fruit  go  farther.  They  may  be 
cut  in  quarters  or  left  whole.  Whether 
peeled  or  not,  it  is  not  a  good  way  to  cut 
them  in  thin  slices.  They  bake  much 
better  in  the  thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an 
apple.  If  each  quarter  is  cut  in  half  cross- 
wise, the  core  may  be  removed  easily  and 
without  waste. 

For  baking  pastry,  the  oven  should  be 
of  a  moderate  heat ;  not  slow,  or  the  crust 
will  not  rise  well ;  and  not  quick  enough 
to  scorch  it.  A  meat-pie  requires  longer 
and  slower  doing  than  a  fruit-pie  ;  and  a 
pie  of  apples,  rhubarb,  green  gooseberries, 
plums,  or  damsons,  rather  longer  than  ripe 
currants  or  raspberries.  The  time  must 
also  be  regulated  by  the  size,  or  rather 
thickness  of  the  article.  A  deep  pie,  with 
a  thick  crust,  and  raw  meat,  will  take  full 
two  hours'  baking  ;  a  pie  of  ripe  fruit, 
with  a  thin  light  crust,  not  more  than  one. 
For  those  who  have  a  garden,  a  fruit-pie 
is  not  an  expensive  luxury  ;  and  even  in 
towns,  when  the  fruit  has  to  be  bought, 
it  is  a  much  cheaper  and  more  substantial 
treat  than  *  ha'p'orths  of  suckers  or  pep- 
permints' with  which  children  are  often 
indulged  by  parents,  who  say  they  cannot 
aff'ord  to  make  pastry. 
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TufiNOVEBS,  Puffs,  or  Patties,  (the 
same  thing  under  different  names,)  are  a 
handy  form  of  pastry,  convenient  for  those 
who  have  to  carry  a  meal  with  them,  and 
want  something  that  may  be  easily  put 
up,  and  eaten  without  knife,  fork,  or  plate. 
The  inside  may  be  fruit,  either  fresh  or 
preserved,  or  meat  cut  small  and  seasoned. 
This  is  a  good  way  of  re- warming  meat 
that  is  underdone,  or  clearing  up  odd  bits 
of  any  kind.  The  crust  for  turnovers 
should  be  about  one- third  of  an  inch  thick, 
in  pieces  of  five  or  six  inches  square  ;  lay 
the  contents  on  one-half  the  paste,  turn 
over  the  other,  press  the  edges  closely  to- 
gether, and  bake  on  a  tin  or  flat  dish. 

In  small  families  with  whom  it  is  an 
object  to  make  the  best  of  everything,  an 
occasional  clearing  up  in  the  form  of  pastry 
makes  an  agreeable  variety,  and  comes  in 
well  for  breakfast  or  supper.  A  pleasant 
article  of  this  kind  is  made  by  covering  a 
flat  dish  (previously  greased)  with  a  thin 
layer  of  paste ;  spread  over  it  any  kind 
of  cold  meat  cut  small,  and  seasoned,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  spoonfuls  of  bread- 
crumbs, a  little  good  gravy,  or  lemon-peel, 
grated  or  shaved  thin,  or  a  grate  of 
nutmeg,  if  approved.  Lay  on  an  upper 
crust,  and  bake  one  hour. 

Baked  Apple-dumplings. — The  paste 
is  generally  made  with  suet,  but  any  other 
kind  of  fat  will  do.  Roll  out  the  crust 
as  for  turnovers,  cut  up  in  pieces  of  a  size 
to  enclose  a  whole  appk,  which  may  be 
peeled  or  otherv/ise.  Roll  it  round  lightly 
between  the  hands,  that  every  part  of  the 
apple  may  be  securely  enclosed,  and  the 
crust  of  an  equal  thickness  throughout. 

American  OvENS.-The  American  Oven 
is  a  contrivance  for  baking  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  Dutch  oven.  It  is  a  neat  compact 
article,  and  being  placed  on  a  footman 
or  trivet  may,  without  litter  or  inconve- 
nience, be  set  before  a  common  sitting- 
room  fire,  as  well  as  in  a  kitchen.  This 
renders  it  convenient  to  families  with 
whom  it  is  an  object  not  to  have  an  addi- 
tional fire  on  purpose  for  cooking.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  thing  so  often  coming  in 
use,  and  for  such  a  variety  of  purposes, 
that  it  may  be  almost  called  a  servant  of 


all  work.  It  is  equally  well  adapted  for 
baking  puddings,  pies,  and  pastry  in  gene 
ral  ;  meat,  from  a  single  chop  to  a  large 
joint,  in  which  all  the  advantages  of  roast- 
ing are  obtained  with  much  less  trouble 
and  expense  ;  and  bread  and  cakes  of  all 
descriptions.  The  oven  itself  is  of  bright 
tin,  and  divided  into  two  spaces,  sloping 
towards  the  fire,  and  nearly  meeting  at  the 
back,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  open 
book.  The  lower  half  is  supported  by  a 
frame  or  stand.  The  upper  half  lifts  up 
as  a  lid.  The  ends  are  closed  in  with 
bright  tin.  In  the  middle  is  a  sort  of 
frame  on  which  to  lodge  a  tray  of  thin 
black  iron,  containing  the  articles  to  be 
baked.  The  size  of  these  ovens  varies 
from  that  of  a  mere  cheese- toaster  to  a  ca- 
pacity for  receiving  a  lai'ge  joint  of  meat, 
and  the  price  from  3s.  to  12s.  For  meat, 
neither  basting  nor  turning  is  required. 
The  only  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  to  place 
the  oven  at  a  proper  height  and  proper 
distance  from  the  fire.  The  reflected  heat 
from  the  bright  tin  above  and  below  acts 
equally  upon  every  part,  and  thoroughly 
does  the  meat  without  drying  it,  at  the 
same  time  producing  a  fine  light  brown 
over  the  surface.  The  dripping,  also,  is 
kept  beautifully  clean. 

For  stews,  or  any  thing  requiring  long 
and  slow  doing,  the  American  oven  does 
not  answer  so  well  as  a  side- oven,  or  com- 
mon brick  oven  ;  but  for  every  other  pur- 
pose it  is  greatly  preferable.  Even  a  large 
ham  may  be  baked  in  perfection,  by  which 
means  a  large  quantity  of  clear  dripping  is 
saved,  and  the  ham  rendered  much  more 
tender  and  juicy  than  by  boiling.  Those 
who  have  used  the  American  oven  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years,  wonder  how  they 
could  get  along  before  this  happy  inven- 
tion. 

But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  well-doing  of  the  American 
oven  that  the  inside  of  the  tin,  both  above 
and  below,  be  kept  perfectly  bright,  other- 
wise the  power  of  reflecting  heat  is  lost. 
This  important  matter  is  sometimes  over- 
looked by  persons  who  are  very  careful 
to  keep  the  outside  bright,  that  it  may 
look  well  on  the  shelf. 
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RECIPES. 


Excellent  and  Cheap  Biscuits. — Flour, 
half-quartern,  (as  the  divisions  of  flour 
are  differently  expressed,  it  may  be  better 
to  say  two  lbs.  or  rather  more)  arrow-root, 
a  large  table-spoonful ;  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, a  small  tea-spoonful  finely  powdered  ; 
butter,  one  ounce  ;  new  milk,  half-a-pint ; 
boiling  water,  rather  less  than  a  quarter- 
of-a-pint.  Method  of  mixing — rub  the 
arrow- root  and  ammonia  into  the  flour 
dry  ;  dissolve  the  butter  in  the  hot  water, 
then  add  the  milk,  and  gradually  mix  the 
whole  with  the  flour.  Well  beat  the  dough, 
till  it  is  thoroughly  mingled  and  tough. 
EoU  out  very  thin  ;  cut  out  in  rounds,  and 
stab  with  a  docker.  A  docker  is  a  hoop  of 
tin  or  brass,  in  which  is  set  a  frame  of 
points,  something  like  a  harrow ;  so  it 
serves  at  once  to  cut  the  dough  in  rounds 
and  mark  the  biscuits.  Those  who  have 
not  such  an  article,  may  cut  with  a  glass 
or  canister-lid,  and  pierce  with  a  fork.  A 
few  minutes  in  an  oven  the  proper  heat 
for  bread,  will  bake  sufficiently.  If 
desired,  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  finely 
powdered,  and  one  ounce  of  caraway  seeds, 
may  be  mixed  with  the  dry  flour.  In  that 
case,  allow  rather  less  liquid,  as  the  sugar 
dissolving  adds  to  the  moisture. 

N.B. — The  above  will  make  a  large 
quantity  of  biscuits. 

Ver^  Nice  Little  Cakes — equal  to  the 
macaroons  of  the  shops. — Fine  flour  dried, 
quarter-of-a-pound  ;  loaf  sugar  finely 
pounded,  three  ounces  ;  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, two  drachms ;  almond  flavouring  or 
essence  of  lemon,  eight  drops  ;  two  eggs  ; 
well  beat  the  eggs,  sugar  and  flavouring, 
then  add  the  flour  and  ammonia,  and 
thoroughly  mix  the  whole.  Drop  on  but- 
tered tins,  leaving  plenty  of  space  be^ 
tween,  as  the  cakes  will  expand  in  baking. 
Thus,  if  the  drop  be  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
allow  it  the  space  of  a  half-crown.  Bake 
in  a  quick  oven  a  very  short  time.  An 
American  oven  in  front  of  a  clear  fire, 
bakes  these  cakes  very  nicely. 

Rice  Calces, — Ground    rice  and  loaf 


sugar  pounded,  of  each,  half-a-pound  ; 
essence  of  almonds,  eight  drops  ;  four  or 
five  eggs,  beat  for  half-an-hour  ;  may  be 
dropped  on  buttered  tins  as  the  above 
article,  or  may  be  baked  in  one  deep  tin 
as  a  whole  cake.  The  tin  must  be  pre- 
viously buttered  and  dusted  with  loaf 
sugar  ;  also  lay  at  top  a  piece  of  white 
paper  buttered. 

Diet-bread  Cake. — Dried  flour,  quarter 
of  a  pound  ;  loaf  sugar  pounded,  half-a- 
pound  ;  lemon  or  almond  flavouring,  eight 
drops  ;  four  eggs  ;  beat  for  half  an  hour, 
bake  in  a  deep  tin  or  cake  mould  previously 
buttered,  and  lay  a  buttered  paper  at  top. 

Cahhage-Jelly. — A  tasty  little  dish, 
and  by  some  persons  esteemed  more  whole- 
some than  cabbage  simply  boiled.  Boil 
cabbage  in  the  usual  way,  and  squeeze  in 
a  colander  till  perfectly  dry.  Then  chop 
small  ;  add  a  little  butter,  pepper  and 
salt.  Press  the  whole  very  closely  into 
an  earthenware  mould,  and  bake  one  hour, 
either  in  a  side  oven  or  in  front  of  the  fire  ; 
when  done,  turn  it  out. 

Rice-Froth. — A  cheap  and  ornamental 
dish.  For  one-third  of  a  pound  of  rice, 
allow  one  quart  of  new  milk  ;  the  whites 
of  three  eggs  ;  three  ounces  of  loaf  sugar 
finely  pounded  ;  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  or 
eight  or  ten  drops  of  almond  flavouring, 
or  six  or  eight  young  laurel  leaves  ;  and  a 
quarter-of-a-pound  of  raspberry  jam.  Boil 
the  rice,  in  a  pint,  or  rather  less  of  water  ; 
when  the  water  is  absorbed,  add  the  milk, 
and  let  it  go  on  boiling  till  quite  tender, 
keeping  it  stirred  to  prevent  burning.  If 
cinnamon  or  laurel  leaves  are  used,  boil 
them  with  the  milk,  and  remove  them 
when  the  rice  is  sufficiently  done :  if 
essence  of  almonds  be  used  for  flavouring, 
it  may  be  dropped  among  the  sugar  ;  when 
the  rice  milk  is  cold,  put  it  in  a  glass  dish 
or  china  bowl.  Beat  up  the  egg  whites 
and  sugar,  to  a  froth,  cover  the  rice  with 
it,  and  stick  bits  of  raspberry  jam  over 
the  top. 


A  HINT  TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  A  CROWDED  COURT. 


Permit  a  friend  to  say  a  word  or  two  to 
you,  on  a  subject  by  no  means  agreeable, 
but  which  is  touched  upon  with  a  sincere 


desire  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort 
of  yourself,  your  family  and  neighbours. 
There    are    many   inconveniences    con- 
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nected  with  living  in  a  close  confined 
situation  ;  but  where  circumstances  com- 
pel, all  that  can  he  done  is  to  make  the 
best  of  things  as  they  are.  Persons  so 
situated  have  a  claim  on  the  sympathy  of 
those  whoso  lot  is  more  favourable,  and 
every  candid  allowance  should  be  made 
for  what  cannot  be  helped.  But  a  tran- 
sient visitor  of  such  localities  can  scarcely 
avoid  thinking  that  if  every  inhabitant 
tried  the  utmost,  things  might  be  better 
than  they  are.  One  great  inconveni- 
ence, is  that  only  one  privy  is  provided 
for  the  accommodation  of  several  families, 
and  that,  placed  so  near  the  back-door  of 
the  several  dwellings,  that  a  disgusting 
and  most  unhealthy  stench  comes  into 
evory  house,  and  is  taken  into  the  lungs 
of  the  inhabitants  with  every  breath  they 
draw.  Now  it  is  quite  plain  that  if  the 
yard  is  but  a  few  feet  square,  the  place 
referred  to  cannot  be  put  so  many  yards 
from  the  dwellings ;  but  it  is  equally  plain, 
that  the  nuisance  may  be  greatly  increased 
by  leaving  the  door  open,  which  is  com- 
monly done,  to  the  offence  of  both  nose 
and  eyes  of  all  who  are  not  by  long  habit 
hardened  to  so  gross  an  indecency.  Will 
you  think  of  this,  and  make  a  point  of 
always  shutting  that  door  ?  Example  is 
powerful,  and  if  one  always  does  so,  it  is 
likely  that  others  will  do  so  too.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  contrive 
a  plan  for  securing  the  shutting  of  the 
door,  by  fastening  a  weight  to  it,  so  that 
it  would  shut  of  itself  ;  a  heavy  brick  or 
stone  would  answer. 

A  short  time  since,  the  writer  was 
visiting  an  aged  woman,  who  occupies  a 
first-floor  apartment,  in  a  house  where  there 
are  several  families.  Her  rooms,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  of  the  house  are  very  clean 
and  neat,  yet  there  is  always  a  bad  smell 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  which  makes 
one  desirous  to  get  through  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.  On  leaving  the  old  lady's  room, 
the  visitor  turned  round  to  ask  her  some 
question,  which  she  not  understanding 
replied,  "  No — it  is, the  poke  is  so  near 
the  back  door."  Surprised  at  an  answer 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion, the  visitor  repeated  it.  *'  Oh,"  re- 
plied the  old  woman,  "  I  thought  you 
asked  if  there  was  a  corpse  in  the  next 
room  ;  many  people  have  thouglit  so,  there 


is  always  such  a  smell,  that  anybody 
might  well  think  it  must  come  from  a 
corpse,  or  from  some  one  very  bad  with  a 
catching  disease."  "Where  such  smells 
are  continually  breathed,  it  is  impossible 
for  people  to  be  healthy  :  and  in  case  of 
the  visitation  of  an}^  epidemic,  it  is  as 
natural  for  it  to  settle  in  such  a  spot,  as 
for  gunpowder  to  explode  when  a  lighted 
match  is  thrown  among  it.  Will  you  take 
the  hint,  and  be  entreated  to  use  your 
exertions  and  influence  to  get  your  dwel- 
ling and  all  around  it  purified  from  what 
is  most  certainly  the  ruin  of  health,  and 
the  food  of  disease  ? 


New  Sanitary  Bill. — The  provisions 
of*  the  new  Sanitary  Bill  require  that  all 
houses  in  future,  built  or  rebuilt,  shall  be 
properly  drained  under  a  penalty  of  £50. 
for  neglect.  Houses  already  built,  are 
also  to  be  drained  on  notice  being  served. 
If  the  parties  refuse  to  obey  the  notice, 
then  the  local  board  may  have  the  work 
done,  and  recover  the  expenses  from  the 
owner  by  summary  process.  We  are  glad 
to  observe  that  the  law  has  not  overlooked 
the  subject  of  water-closets.  It  says  : — ■ 
"  No  house  shall  be  built  or  rebuilt  with- 
out a  sufficient  water-closet  or  privy,  and 
an  ash-pit  furnished  with  proper  doors  and 
coverings,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£20.  for  neglect.  In  existing  houses, 
where  there  are  not  sufficient  conveni- 
ences, the  local  board  shall  give  notice  to 
the  owner  or  occupier,  and  if  within  rea- 
sonable time  the  proper  conveniences  be 
not  constructed,  the  local  board  may  exe- 
cute the  same,  and  charge  the  cost.  All 
places  of  manufacture,  trade,  or  business, 
where  above  tweifty  persons  of  both  sexes 
are  employed  at  the  same  time,  shall  be 
provided  with  separate  water-closets  or 
privies  for  the  use  of  each  sex.  And  if 
after  due  notice  from  the  local  board,  the 
proper  conveniences  be  not  constructed,  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £20.  may  be  in- 
flicted, and  a  further  penalty  of  £2.  during 
the  time  of  default." 

These  are  wise  regulations,  and  we 
hope  that  all  who  are  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  health  and  decencies  of  society 
will  aid  in  carrying  them  into  practice 
forthwith  :  the  evils  complained  of  in  the 
preceding  remarks  will  then  disappear. 
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WOODEN  SHOES. 

From  the  Agricultural  Class-hooTc^  published  for  the  Irish  Education  Board. 


[The  following  notice,  although  more  strictly- 
applicable  to  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland  than 
in  England,  is  yet  deserving  of  attention  in  this 
country.  Our  importers  might  find  it  answer 
their  purpose  to  bring  wooden.shoes  from  France, 
where  they  are  made  in  enormous  quantities,  as 
well  as  leather  ones.  In  many  occupations  they 
would  be  found  extremely  serviceable,  and  we 
commend  the  subject  to  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  those  who  endeavour  to  increase  the 
comforts  of  the  poor.] 

One  very  cold  frosty  day  I  saw  Polly, 
the  eldest  daughter,  washing  potatos  at 
the  edge  of  a  pool,  standing  in  an  old  pair 
of*  leather  shoes,  which  were  broken  at 
the  sides,  and  through  which  the  water 
was  pouring  freely. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  girl  had 
a  hacking  cough  and  chilblains.  From 
this  exposure  to  wet,  she  ran  the  risk  of 
broken  health,  ending  in  consumption 
and  early  death. 

I  have  often  grieved  to  see  young 
children  standing  in  agony  on  the  frozen 
ground,  without  the  shred  of  a  shoe  to 
defend  a  sore  foot. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  children  are 
made  hardy  by  being  kept  barefooted  be- 
fore they  can  walk.  Their  feet,  in  cold 
and  damp  weather,  should  be  kept  warmly 
covered,  to  keep  the  blood  flowing  freely, 
which  relieves  the  head  and  bodv  while 
they  are  teething  ;  and  so  soon  as  they  can 


toddle  about,  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
have  their  feet  kept  from  the  clamminess  of 
a  bad  clay-floor,  or  the  water  in  the  duck- 
pond,  in  which  they  are  always  paddling 
when  away  from  their  mother's  eye. 

When  I  look  at  the  purple  legs  and  feet 
of  a  child  suffering,  perhaps,  under  hoop- 
ing-cough or  measles,  and  ask  why  it  has 
not  shoes,  the  answer  always  is,  that  shoes 
are  too  dear  for  children. 

A  pair  of  twopenny  sabots  or  wooden 
shoes,  a  list  slipper,  and  a  woollen  stock- 
ing, would  supply  the  want.  The  child's 
sabot  is  represented  by  the  smallest  of  the 
three  in  the  engraving  below. 

The  French  peasants  have  no  more  money 
to  buy  leather  shoes  than  the  Irish  ;  yet  the 
poorest  of  them,  from  the  infant  to  the 
grandfather,  have  their  feet  dry  and  warm. 

'  Keep  the  head  cool  and  the  feet 
warm,'  is  a  very  wise  old  saying;  and 
wooden  shoes  are  the  cheapest  means  of 
keeping  the  feet  both  dry  and  warm. 

Four  pairs  of  the  large  ones  at  7d.  or  8d. 
a  pair,  such  as  those  here  described,  will 
last  any  labouring  man  for  an  entire  year ; 
and  most  of  that  class  manage  to  have 
one  pair  of  leather  shoes  for  Sundays  and 
holidays.  Poor  people  wear  wooden  shoes 
(if  lined  with  sheepskin  or  stuffed  with 


straw)  without  list  slippers  (which  the 
females  of  a  family,  however,  can  always 
knit,)  and  without  injury  to  their  feet. 

For  men  standing  in  wet  ditches  and 
drains,  or  in  farm-yards  and  cattle-sheds, 
no  cheaper  or  more  certain  defence  for  the 
feet  can  be  provided. 

After  a  little  practice,  they  can  dig, 
plough,  and  tramp  on  the  roads  with  them. 

Children  accustomed  to  them  from  their 
infancy  can  dance,  run,  and  slide  on  ice 
with  them.  Experience  proves  their  value, 
where  so  many  millions  of  people  have 
worn  them  for  so  long  a  time,  and  so 
many  continue  to  like  them. 


To  women  slopping  about  a  farm-yard, 
or  on  a  clay-floor,  they  are  invaluable  to 
preserve  health,  and  cheaper  and  more 
lasting  than  clogs  or  pattens  ;  besides, 
they  are  very  easily  slipped  off  and  on. 

A  pair  for  a  child  costs  2d.  or  3d. ;  and 
the  French  boys,  with  their  feet  kept 
warm  and  cosy,  play  about,  not  minding 
the  biting  blast  ;  whilst  the  Irish  boy 
crouches  with  the  dog  and  cat  on  the 
hearth,  looking  cold,  and  useless,  and 
miserable.  By  using  them,  not  only  is 
the  body  kept  more  healthy,  more  warm 
and  comfortable,  but  a  great  saving  may 
be  made  in  fad. 
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DOMESTIC  FOWLS. 


-No.  5. 


Pkoduce,  Profit,  &c. — On  this  head 
we  may  quote  from  Cobbett's  Cottage 
Economy.  "  When  fowls  can  be  kept 
conveniently  about  a  cottage,  three,  four, 
or  half-a-dozen  hens,  to  lay  in  ivinter, 
when  the  wife  is  at  home  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  are  worth  attention. 
They  would  require  but  little  room,  might 
be  bought  in  November  and  sold  in  April, 
and  six  of  them  with  proper  care  might  be 
made  to  clear  every  week  the  price  of  a 
gallon  of  flour.  If  the  labour  were  great, 
I  should  not  think  of  it  ;  but,  it  is  none ; 
and  I  am  for  neglecting  nothing  in  the  way 
of  pains,  in  order  to  ensure  a  hot  dinner, 
every  day  in  winter,  when  the  man  comes 
home  from  work." 

Eggs  are  usually  sold  at  such  prices  as 
to  place  them  beyond  the  means  of  many 
families,  as  ordinary  articles  of  food.  But 
this  need  not  be,  for  almost  any  one,  can 
without  much  trouble  or  expense,  have  a 
constant  supply  of  new  laid  eggs,  even 
during  the  winter,  when  they  are  most 
valuable.  And  who  would  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  for  the  sake  of  a 
fresh  egg  for  breakfast  every  morning  ? 

If  you  have  a  convenient  out-house, 
such  as  we  have  described,  put  into  it  in 
October,  a  dozen  fo  v/ls, — viz. ,  one  cock,  and 
eleven  hens.  Let  their  habitation  be  kept 
warm,  and  be  well  sheltered  from  all 
storms,  and  cold  blasts.  With  an  abun- 
dant and  constant  supply  of  food  and 
water,  these  fowls  will  furnish  you  with 
six  eggs  daily  on  an  average.  Lime  and 
animal  food  must  be  regularly  given,  and 
their  apartment  kept  perfectly  clean.  If 
any  hen  desires  to  sit,  she  may  be  shut  up 
in  the  dark  for  a  short  time,  and  well 
supplied  with  food,  and  in  a  few  days  her 
inclination  will  be  gone,  and  she  may  be 
restored  to  her  companions.  It  has  been 
stated,  that  without  a  cock  the  hens  will 
lay  quite  as  abundantly,  and  without 
evincing  any  desire  to  sit. 

These  fowls  thus  precluded  from  other 
means  of  obtaining  food,  will  require  about 
a  quart  of  corn  a  day,  or  fourteen  bushels 
a  year.  Let  them  always  have  plenty  by 
them  in  a  little  trough,  they  will  then  feed 
regularly  but  sparingly,  very  often ;  where- 
as if  you  feed  them  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  take  it  as  they  please,  they  will 


ravenously   devour    all   you   scatter,  fill 
their  wops  to  distension,  imd  cease  laying. 

These  fowls,  if  propc-rly  managed,  will 
afford  you  2000  eggs  in  the  year,  and,  ii" 
you  please,  one  hundred  chickens  besides. 
Now  the  expense  of  feeding  the  fowls, 
and  the  chickens  will  be  the  cost  of  about 
eighteen  bushels  of  corn,  say  of  barley  at 
four  shillings  the  bushel,  the  amount  will 
be  £3.  12s.  The  eggs  as  they  are  sold 
retail  in  towns,  usually'averaging  in  value 
one  shilling  per  dozen,  would  be  worth 
£S.,  and  the  chickens  at  one  shilling  eacjj, 
£5.,  thus  giving  a  clear  profit  of  more  than 
£9.,  from  the  produce  of  your  dozen  fowls. 
We  must  not  say  any  thing  about  the  ex- 
pense of  management  or  attendance,  this 
we  do  not  reckon,  as  it  is  a  pleasant  occu- 
pation, rather  an  amusementy  to  be  look- 
ing after  fowls. 

The  breeding  and  fixttening  of  fowls  for 
the  market,  is  aprofi table  occupa,tion,  there 
is  always  a  great  demand  fur  young  fatted 
fowls,  which  realise  prices  proportionate 
to  the  difficulty  with  which  they  are  u.sually 
obtained,  five  shillings  per  couple  is  con- 
sidered a  very  moderate  price.  Mowbray 
says,  "  Twenty  dozen  fowls  were  pur-  *' 
chased  at  Wokingham,  in  Berks,  for  one 
gala  at  Windsor,  after  the  rate  of  half-a- 
guinea  the  couple.  At  some  seasons,  fifteen 
shillings  have  been  paid  for  a  couple.'* 

The  cost  of  breeding  and  fattening  one 
hundred  chickens  cannot  exceed  £5.,  and 
if  they  are  sold  to  the  retailer  at  two-thirds 
of  the  market-price,  a  profit  varjang  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  price,  from  60  to  100 
per  cent,  would  arise  to  the  producer. 

We  will  take  up  the  remarks  of 
Eichardson  as  to  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  eggs.  "Some  very  interesting  experi- 
ments, relative  to  the  production  of  eggs, 
were  made  about  ten  years  ago,  by  Mr. 
Mouat  of  Stoke,  near  Guildford.  He  ob- 
tained three  pullets  of  the  Polish  breed,  on 
the  1st  December,  1835,  which  had  been 
hatched  in  June  previous,  and  they  com- 
menced laying  on  the  15th  of  the  same 
month.  They  laid  from  the  1  st  December 
1835,  to  the  1st  December  1836,  between 
them  the  number  of  524.  During  the  year 
they  consumed  three  bushels  of  barley, 
seventeen  pounds  of  rice,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  barley-meal  and  peas  ;  the  cost  of 
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which  amounted  to  about  16s.  lOd.  The 
number  of  eggs  being  524,  gives  about 
thirty-one  eggs  per  every  shilling  ex- 
pended, and  assuming  the  weight  of  each 
ef!;g  to  be  one  and  a-quarter  ounce,  we  have 
a  result  of  forty-one  pounds  of  the  most  nu- 
tritious food  that  can  possibly  be  procured 
at  the  low  cost  of  4|d.  per  pound  ;  or,  if 
these  eggs  were,  instead  of  being  consumed^ 
sold  to  a  retailer,  a  profit  of  about  100  per 
cent,  would  have  accrued  to  the  producer." 

"  Out  of  72,000,000  eggs  annually  im- 
ported into  England  from  France, Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  and  other  countries. 
France  contributes  55,000,000.  Calculat- 
ing the  first  cost  at  4  ^d.  per  dozen, England 
pays  annually  to  France  for  eggs  about 
£77,000. 

It  will  surely  be  worth  while  for  the 
cottagers  and  other  industrious  classes  of 
this  country,  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  in 
practice,  the  instructions  we  have  given  for 
poultry  management,  and  thereby  be  en- 
abled to  supply  the  constant  demand  for 


home  consumption,  both  of  eggs  and 
chickens.  By  doing  this  they  will  realise 
considerable  profit,  add  to  their  indivi- 
dual comfort,  and  increase  their  indepen- 
dence. 

In  conclusion,  we  use,  with  some  trifling 
alterations  the  words  of  a  writer  before 
quoted,  "If  only  one  person  in  every 
district  exerted  himself  to  disseminate 
among  his  humbler  neighbours,  such 
knowledge  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
vey in  the  course  of  these  articles,  they 
would  treble  the  amount  of  their  gains  ; 
nor  need  selfishness  interfere  with  the 
good  work,  there  would  be  an  abundant 
market  for  all.  Let  landlords  only  give 
a  little  advice  and  encouragement  to  their 
poorer  tenantry  ;  let  them  furnish  each 
townland  with  a  good  Spanish  or  Dorking 
Cock,  or  a  brace  of  them,  and  let  them 
give  to  such  as  deserve  it,  either  by  indus- 
try, or  some  other  description  of  merit,  a 
few  good  eggs,  and  they  will  diffuse  much 
benefit  at  a  trifling  cost." 


OCCUPATION. 


BY  OLD    HUMPHREY. 


If  you  were  to  ask  me.  What  tends  most 
to  mitigate  earthly  sorrow,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  comfort  derived  from  divine 
things  ?  I  should  unhesitatingly  reply, 
Occupation.  Yes,  occupation  cures  one 
half  of  life's  troubles,  and  tends  to  miti- 
gate the  remainder.  Of  whatever  kind 
they  may  happen  to  be,  troubles  always 
appear  great,;  and  our  own  cares,  in  our 
own  estimation,  are  invariably  greater  than 
those  of  our  neighbours  :  but  whether  we 
are  afflicted  in  mind,  body,  or  estate,  oc- 
cupation is  the  best  prescription  we  can 
take.  Suppose  you  have  had  a  loss,  say 
it  is  five  silver  shillings,  or  as  many  golden 
sovereigns,  nay,  let  it  be,  if  you  like,  a 
hundred  pounds,  or  a  thousand,  for  it  is 
not  the  amount  of  our  losses  that  weighs 
down  our  spirits,  but  our  real  or  fancied 
incapability  to  bear  them  ;  suppose  you 
have  a  loss,  I  say,  why  all  the  sighing  and 
the  sorrowing,  the  moaning  and  repining 
in  the  world,  will  not  bring  back  a  single 
sixpence  of  your  money  again,  though  it 
may  disqualify  you  for  making  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  your  loss. '  You  may  get 
friends  to  condole  with  you,  and  make 


your  loss  greater,  by  losing  your  time 
in  brooding  over  it,  but  occupation  is  the 
only  thing  to  relieve  you.  It  is  the  most 
likely  of  anything  to  make  up  your  money 
again  ;  and  if  it  do  not  that,  it  will  engage 
your  mind  as  Avell  as  your  fingers,  and 
keep  you  from  despondency. 

Suppose  your  body  is  afflicted,  will  sit- 
ting or  lying  down,  doing  nothing,  with 
your  dejected  eyes  fixed  on  the  wall,  will 
this,  I  say,  puU  out  a  thorn  from  your 
finger,  or  assuage  the  pain  of  an  aching 
tooth,  or  cure  a  fit  of  the  gout?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  So  long  as  pain  does  not  deprive 
you  of  the  power  of  occupying  yourself, 
occupation  will  be  for  you  the  best  thing 
in  the  world.  Let  it  be  suited  to  your 
condition,  and  persevered  in  with  pru- 
dence. A  weak  body  cannot  lift  a  heavy 
burden,  nor  a  confused  head  think  clearly, 
but  do  something,  whether  it  be  much  or 
little,  hard  or  easy.  So  long  as  you  can 
write  a  letter,  wind  a  ball  of  cotton, make  a 
spleet,  read  a  book,  or  listen  while  another 
reads  to  you  ;  so  long  as  you  can  do  any 
of  these  things,  by  doing  them  you  will 
be  mitigating  your  aflliction. 
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In  like  manner,  if  j'our  mind  be 
wounded,  apply  tlie  same  remedy.  If 
your  enemy  has  injured,  or  your  friend 
deceived  you  ;  if  your  brightest  hopes  have 
been  clouded,  or  your  reputation  black- 
ened, pray  for  your  enemies,  and  then  up 
and  be  doing.  Better  gather  field-flowers, 
plait  rushes,  weed  the  garden,  or  black  your 
own  shoes,  than  be  idle.  Occupation  will 
often  blunt  the  edge  of  the  sharpest  grief, 
keep  the  body  in  health,  and  preserve  the 
mind  in  comparative  peace. 

He  that  is  in  trouble  should  do  some- 
thing to  get  rid  of  it.  I  have  known  many 
a  man  get  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  by  re- 
solutely clambering  up  its  rugged  sides, 
who  would  never  have  got  there  at  all,  by 
sitting  down  and  fretting  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  And  many  a  hardy  swimmer  has 
crossed  a  rapid  river,  by  sturdily  buffeting 
its  rushing  waters,  who  never  could  have 
achieved  such  an  adventure,  by  despond- 
ingiy  allowing  himself  to  be  carried  along 
by  the  current.  Something  must  be  done, 
and  done  by  yourself,  too,  when  you  are 
in  trouble  ;  or  otherwise  it  will  stick  as 
close  to  you  as  the  skin  that  covers  you. 
If  I  had  not  been  a  man  of  occupation,  my 
heart  would  have  broke  long  ago.  I  never 
could  have  stood  up  under  the  load  of 
troubles  and  trials,  not  so  heavy  as  I 
have  deserved,  that  God,  in  mercy,  has 
given  me  strength  to  sustain.  Old  Hum- 
phrey is  always  occupied  ;  his  tongue,  his 
hands,  his  head,  or  his  heels,  are  in  con- 
stant requisition  ;  and  rather  than  sit 
down,  and  do  nothing,  he  would  willingly 
break  stones  on  the  highway,  or  make 
brimstone-matches,  and  hawk  them  about 
from  door  to  door.  Time  flies  rapidly  with 
those  who  have  more  to  do  in  the  day 
than  they  can  accomplish ;  and  drags  along 
as  heavily  with  all  who  have  no  employ- 


ment for  their  hours.  Occupation  is  the 
great  secret  of  cheerful  days  and  tranquil 
nights  ;  for  he  that  is  well  employed  while 
the  sun  is  in  the  skies,  will  not  only  en- 
joy much,  but  most  likely  sleep  soundly 
when  the  stars  are  shining  above  him. 
The  moment  you  feel  yourself  getting 
moody  and  miserable,  seek  divine  support 
by  prayer,  and  then  set  yourself  a  task 
immediately,  something  that  will  compel 
you  to  exert  yourself,  and  you  wili  be  sur- 
prised at  the  relief  it  will  afford  you. 
Though  Old  Humphrey  advises  you  to  do 
something  of  a  trifling  nature,  rather  than 
be  idle,  he  is  no  advocate  for  trifling.  So 
long  as  this  world  endures,  there  will  al- 
ways be  employment  enough,  and  to  spare, 
for  all  those  who  either  wish  to  guide 
others  to  heaven,  or  to  get  there  them- 
selves. If  you  cannot  employ  your  bodj'-, 
employ  your  mind,  for  there  is  time  to 
employ  it  profitably, 

A  time  to  reflect  on  our  words  and  ways ; 
A  time  to  pray,  and  a  time  to  praise. 

And  especially  employ  yourself  in  doing 
good,  and  mitigating  the  sorrows  of  others : 
while  taking  a  thorn  from  the  bosom  of 
another,  you  will  lose  that  which  rankles 
in  your  own. 

Thousands  who  know  how  much  com- 
fort occupation  gives,  do  not  know  how 
much  distress  and  uneasiness  it  keeps 
away.  Show  me  two  men,  who  have 
equal  advantages,  one  of  them  idle,  the 
other  fully  occupied,  and  I  will  venture 
to  pronounce  the  latter  ten  times  happier 
than  the  former.  Care  is  a  sad  disease, 
discontent  a  sadder,  and  despondency, 
perhaps,  the  saddest  of  the  three  ;  but,  if 
you  wish  to  be  cured  of  all  these  together, 
next  to  seeking  divine  support,  my  pre- 
scription  is,  Occupation. 


THE  WHITE  CURTAIN;  or  CLEANLINESS  AND  GODLINESS. 


Cleanliness  is  not  godliness.  Some 
cleanly  people  are  not  religious ;  and  some 
religious  people  are  not  as  cleanly  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Notwithstanding  this,  god- 
liness and  cleanliness  are  good  friends  to 
each  other.  Cleanliness  removes  many 
obstacles  out  of  the  way  to  religion  ;  and 
religion  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  promote 
a  taste  for  cleanliness  and  the  decencies  and 
comforts  of  life  in  general .  There  is  great 


truth  and  sound  practical  wisdom  in  the 
advice  not  long  since  given  by  a  bishop  to 
his  clergy,  to  exert  themselves  in  promot- 
ing cleanliness,  and  attention  to  health, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  their  district, 
because  "it  is  certain  that  persons  im- 
mersed in  hopeless  misery  and  filth,  are 
for  the  most  part  inaccessible  to  the  mo- 
tives and  consolations  of  the  gospel." 
There  may  be  here  and  there  a  solitary 
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exception,  a  truly  pious  person  may  be 
found  where  least  expected.  But  in  such 
rare  cases  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  sur- 
rounding dirt  and  wretchedness  is  a  great 
trouble  to  them,  and  if  possible,  they  will 
make  some  effort  to  improve  the  state  of 
things  around,  or  to  effect  their  own  re- 
moval to  a  better  neighbourhood.  Facts 
illustrative  of  these  remarks,  are  con- 
tinually occurring,  especially  in  those 
crowded  and  long-neglected  parts  of  Lon- 
don and  other  populous  towns,  where 
efforts  are  now  made  to  rouse  the  people 
to  self-improvement,  and  to  impart  the 
blessings  of  education  to  the  children  of 
the  wretched  and  the  vicious. 

In  one  of  the  worst  neighbourhoods  in 
London,  a  great  change  was  wrought  in 
the  character  of  a  man  who  had  been  no- 
toriously profligate  and  depraved.  He 
had  ceased  to  be  vicious  and  had  become 
religious.  A  gentleman  who  had  heard 
of  the  circumstance,  was  desirous  of 
visiting  the  man,  and  on  arriving  at  the 
street  pointed  out  to  him,  inquired  for  the 

residence  of ,  of  the  first  person  he 

met,  "Oh,'* replied  the  person  addressed, 
pointing  to  an  humble  dwelling.  "  Yonder 
is  the  house,  with  the  clean  white  curtain 
at  the  window.  You  can't  miss  it,  sir, 
it  is  the  only  white  curtain  in  the 
street." — The  man's  curtain  was  formerly 
as  dirty  as  those  of  his  neighbours ;  but 
the  change  in  his  character  works  well  for 
his  personal  appearance,  for  the  comfort 
of  his  family,  and  for  the  aspect  of  his 
dwelling.  But  those  who  have  been 
brought  to  like  clean  white  curtains,  do 
not  often  like  to  continue  in  a  residence 
where  every  thing  the  eye  looks  on  is  foul, 
and  where  what  was  clean  one  hour,  be- 
comes soiled  almost  the  next  hour.  They 
ordinarily  remove  to  some  street  or  court 
which  is  a  step  higher  in  its  sanitary  con- 
dition. When  people  become  truly  godly 
they  begin  to  have  a  notion  of  having  a 
cleanly  and  a  healthy  home.  If  godliness 
does  not  stimulate  to  proper  attention  to 
what  is  profitable  for  this  life,  it  is  much 
to  be  questioned,  whether  it  is  the  real 
genuine  sort  to  which  belongs  the  promise 
of  the  life  that  is  to  come. 

Here  is  another  case,  showing  the  good 
results  carried  home  by  children  trained 
at  school  to  notions  and  habits  of  clean- 
liness. Soon  after  the  -opening  of  a 
Kagged  School  in  a  very  bad  district,  a 


boy  and  girl  were  admitted  in  a  deplor- 
able state  of  filth  and  rags.  The  first  thing 
done  for  them,  was  to  scrub  them  clean 
and  put  on  each  a  new  pinafore.  Such 
was  the  change  in  their  appearance,  that 
all  the  neighbours  looked  at  them  with 
astonishment  as  they  returned  home,  and 
their  mother  scarcely  knew  her  own 
children.  Both  mother  and  children  soon 
found  that  cleanliness  was  a  standing 
order  of  the  school.  However  poor  and 
ragged  the  dress  of  the  scholars,  the 
teacher  was  sure  to  look  after  cleanliness  in 
their  persons.  This  good  rule  worked  well 
in  this  poor  family — First,  the  children 
would  not  go  to  school  until  they  had 
been  properly  washed.  Then  the  mother, 
seeing  them  clean,  began  to  be  ashamed 
of  her  own  dirty  skin  and  matted  hair, 
and  tattered  gown.  She  took  to  the 
daily  use  of  soap  and  water  on  her  own 
person.  Their  clothes,  and  her  husband's 
shirt  too,  had  the  benefit  of  the  wash-tub. 
The  room  floor,  that  before  seemed  not 
to  have  been  cleansed  for  years,  began,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  to  show  that 
the  scrubbing-brush  had  been  applied  to 
it.  In  short,  in  three  months  after  the 
admission  of  the  children  into  the  school, 
the  whole  appearance  of  both  room  and 
family  wore  an  aspect  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort,  altogether  unlike  what  had  been 
exhibited  before.  The  children  made 
progress  in  their  lessons ;  they  were 
never  absent  from  their  class,  and  the 
texts  of  Scripture  and  hymns  they  learned 
at  school,  they  took  home  and  repeated 
to  their  parents.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  father  began  to  think  more  of  his 
own  fire-side  than  he  used  to  do,  and  the 
progress  of  the  children  pleased  him  so 
much,  that  he  laid  by  a  penny-a-week  to 
purchase  a  Bible  for  each  of  them.  The 
improvement  wrought  in  the  family,  was 
observed  by  all  the  neighbours,  and  the 
landlord  of  the  court  attracted  by  their 
new  habits,  was  induced  to  make  them  an 
offer  to  take  the  whole  number  of  cottages 
under  their  care.  Accordingly  the  father 
of  this  once  wretched  family,  became  sub- 
landlord of  the  whole  court,  which  soon 
began  to  look  comfortable  and  clean.  The 
dust-heap  in  the  centre  was  removed, 
and  the  houses  whitewashed  twice  a-3^ear, 
and  so  continued  until  the  death  of  the 
father.  Meanwhile  the  children  had 
grown   up,  and   gone   out  to  get  their 
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living  in  an  honest  and  respectable  man- 
ner. The  girl  in  domestic  service,  where 
she  still  remains, — the  boy  as  an  agricul- 
tural labourer.  The  mother,  on  the  death 


of  her  husband,  went  to  live  with  her 
son  in  the  country.  See  how  cleanliness 
and  godliness  have  gone  hand  in  hand  in 
bettering  the  condition  of  families. 


RURAL   AFFAIRS.— NOVEMBER. 


Kitchen   and    Fruit-G-arden.— Should  it 
happen  that  any  of  the  work  appointed  for  last 
month,  remains  yet  in  hand,  no  time  must  be 
lost  in  completing  it,  especially  in  the  trans- 
planting of  any  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  winter 
lettuce,  or  other  things  of  the  kind.    In  a  well- 
managed  garden,  no  blank  places  are  allowed,  if 
part  of  any  particular  crop  fails,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  refill  the  space  with  the  same  article, 
plant  something  else  in  the  unoccupied  spots, 
as  nearly  of  the  same  habits  as  may  be,  or  at 
least  that  will  come  off  the  ground  at  the  same 
time;  thus  in  the  spinach  or  onion-beds,  vacan- 
cies may  be  filled  with  lettuce,  or  among  the 
brocolis,  cabbage-plants   may    be    introduced, 
Tather  than  leave  a  gap.    These  things  being  re- 
gulated, it  will  be  time  to  direct  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  intended  for  early 
spring  crops ;  it  hardly  matters  what  the  quality 
of  the  land  is,  but  it  may  be  improved  by  deep 
trenching,  and  now  that  leisure  offers,  every  bit 
of  the  garden  not  bearing  a  crop,  should  receive 
a- good  stirring,  a  thorough  trenching  is  equal  to 
a  coat  of  dung,  but  if  we  apply  the  manure  and 
trench  too,  it  is  clear  a  considerable  improve- 
ment will  be  effected.    The  mode  in  which  this 
work  is  usually  done,  is  not  the  best,  instead  of 
laying  the  surface  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
and  turning  the  subsoil  to  the  top,  the  whole 
should  be  tnoroughly  mixed,  contriving  to  have 
the  manure  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  depth  of  a 
single  spade  from  the  surface,  it  is  there  where  it 
will  be  of  most  use  to  the  roots,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  moved  earth  being  of  equal  quality, 
they  strike  into  it  freely,  and  the  plant  grows 
without  check.     Transposing   the  earth  as 'it 
may  be  termed,  by  the  ordinary  method,  places 
the  best  portion  beyond  the  reach  of  most  roots, 
and  where  it  is  of  no  benefit  even  to  the  strongest 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  progress,  while  the 
poor,  barren,  bottom  soil  alone,  is  offered  to  the 
infant  plant,  at  a  time  when  it  requires  the  most 
encouragement ;  the  result  of  this  error  has  de- 
terred many  from  repeating  their  trenching  ope- 
rations: but  if  they  will  try  again,  and  mingle 
the  upper  soil  with  that  from  the  bottom,  the 
consequent  increase  of  produce,  will  amply  re- 
pay the  extra  trouble. 

In  sheltered  places,  a  few  early  Frame-peas, 
and  Mazagan  or  Long-pod  beans,  may  be  sowed 
on  ridges  facing  the  south,  which  surviving 
the  winter,  will  afford  a  very  early  gathering ; 
but  if  the  soil  is  naturally  wet,  or  the  situation, 
an  exposed  one,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  sow- 
ing till  the  spring.  Continue  to  stir  the  soil  in 
fine  weather  between  all  the  larger  crops,  and 
finally  weed  the  beds  of  small  things.  If  car- 
rots, parsnips,  or  other  roots,  are  yet  in  the 
ground,  lose  no  time  in  taking  them  up :  look  over 
the  potatos  already  stored,  and  remove  those 
that  appear  in  the  least  diseased.  Give  plenty 
of  air  to  cauliflowers  under  glass,  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit,  but  guard  them  carefully 
from  heavy  rains,  or  frost.  The  full-grown 
celery  should  be  earthed  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
leaves,  lest  it  receive  injury  from  frost,  the 
younger  crops  may  be  protected  with  loose 
straw.    In  the  event  of  severe  weather  it  is  de- 


sirable they  should  continue  growing,  and  hence 
the  necessil-y  of  a  little  extra  care. 

If  any  alterations  are  desired  in  the  fmit-garden, 
let  them  be  done  at  once,  for  fruit-trees  of  all  de- 
scriptions are  removed  at  this  season  with  much 
greater  success  than  i-n  spring.  Commence  pruning 
among  apples,  currants,  and  gooseberries.  Unnail 
wall-trees  generally,leaving  a  few  of  the  principal 
shreds  to  support  the  branches,  excepting  vines 
and  figs,  which  as  they  may  require  to  be  covered 
from  severe  frosts,  snould  be  gathered  up  in  a 
way  most  convenient  for  the  purpose.  Trim 
the  raspberries,  by  cutting  away  the  old  sterns, 
reducing  the  new  canes  to  four  or  five  of  the 
strongest,  shorten  these  to  about  three  or  four 
feet,  and  tie  them  neatly  to  stakes. 

Flower-Gaeden. — The  summer  occupants 
of  this  part  of  the  garden  being  now  entirely 
withdrawn,  we  must  set  about  clearing  up  for 
the  winter.    Look  over  the  shrubs,  prune  away 
straggUng  or  unripe  shoots,  and  reduce  the  most 
rapid  growers  to  a  manageable  size,  giving  to  all 
a  neat  finished  appearance.    If  the  ground  is  of 
a  clayey  nature,  the  trimmings  may  be  dug  in 
as  they  are  cut,  and  thereby  assist  greatly  in 
rendenng   it   porous.      Herbaceous  perennials 
that  admit  of  separation,  should  be  taken  up  and 
parted,  and  any  that  appeared  misplaced  in  sum- 
mer, should  be  transferred  to  more  suitable  posi- 
tions. The  borders  being  thus  newly  arranged,  the 
edgings  should  be  trimmed,  and  the  ground  dug. 
In  the  unoccupied  spaces,  plant  crocuses,  tulips, 
or  other  bulbs,  and  sow  a  few  hardy  annuals  to 
blow  early  next  season.    The  tulip-bed  should 
be  prepared  and  planted  in  the  course  of  the 
month :  if  the  flowers  were  in  fine  order  last 
year,  get  the  roots  into  the  ground  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  but  if  they  were  coarse  in 
colour,   defer  the  planting  till  quite  the  end. 
Picotees  and  carnations  in  pots,  should  be  pro- 
tected from  heavy  rains,  but  allow  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  among  them  at  all  times,  to  ensure 
which,  the  frame  should  be  kept  a  few  inches 
from  the  ground,  by  placing  a  brick  under  each 
corner.     Auriculas  and  polyanthuses  may  be 
associated  in  this  treatment,  but  being  a  trifle 
more  tender  may  be  kept  rather  closer.    The 
turban,  or  Dutch  ranunculus,  should  be  planted 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  but  the  Scotch 
kinds  are  better  left  till  spring. 

Window -Plants. — The  directions  given 
last  month  must  be  closely  observed  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  great  object 
being  to  keep  the  majority  of  the  plants  in  a 
resting  condition,  that  they  may  start  the  more 
vigorously  on  the  return  of  genial  weather. 
"Winter,  or  early  spring  flowering  plants,  such  as 
violets,  china  primroses,  cyclamen,  and  roses  are, 
however,  to  be  excepted  from  this  rule,  they 
are  now  in  an  active  state,  and  must  be  encou- 
raged accordingly.  As  soon  as  hyacinths  and 
other  bulbs,  placed  in  pots  last  month,  have 
become  pretty  well  rooted,  they  may  be  brought 
into  the  window,  and  being  placed  near  the  light 
will  grow  rapidly;  those  in  glasses  should Iiave 
the  water  changed  once  or  twice  a  week.  Chry- 
santhemums in  pots  require  plenty  of  water 
while  in  bloom,  and  when  their  beauty  declines. 
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the  plants  should  be  taken  to  a  warm  part  of  the 
e:arden,  or  placed  in  a  light  shed  to  complete 
their  maturity, 

peat  charcoal,  the  best  deodorizer; 
(or  smell-destroyer.) 
Sir, — In  1845,  when  I   first   brought  for- 
ward the  advantages  of  Peat  Charcoal  as  a 
fertilizer,  your  most  valuable  publication  led 
in  urging  the  trial  and  proof  by  practice,  of 
what  was  then  deemed  to  be  a  very  doubtful 
theory.    Liebig  declared  that  plants  depended 
upon  the  atmosphere  for  the  quantum  of  car- 
bon they   contained,  and  it    was  then   the 
fashion  to  bow  the  head  to  bis  name  and  his 
doctrine  ;  but  happily  fashions  change,  even  in 
science.    Now  every  farmer  in  the  kingdom 
manures  with  carbon  to  the  utmost  extent  he 
can ;  and  the  rich  and  verdant  green  of  the 
plant,  even  as  it  begins  to  peep  above  the  sur- 
face, truly  tells  the  fallacy  of  the  '/ac?,'  that 
plants  inhale  through  their  leaves  all  the  car- 
bon, which  supplies  them  with  some  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  their  solid  substance.    To  be 
the  humble  means  of  awaking  public  attention 
to  so  valuable  a  reality,  and  to  see  such  happy 
results,  is  in  itself  a  rich  reward.    Let  me 
hope  for  a  richer  still,  m  now  begging  the 
trial  and  proof  of  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  peat  charcoal,  as  a  deodorizer  of  human 
excreta y  a  means  of  almost  instantaneously 
depriving  that  most  noxious  matter  of  all  its 
noxiousness,  and  instantaneously  taking  up, 
absorbing  and  holding  its  gases  and  other  pro- 
ducts; all  combined,  possessing  the  highest 
capabilities  known  for  the  general  fertilization 
of  the  soil.   My  anxious  researches  have  been 
rewarded  with  perfect  success.    Peat  charcoal, 
properly  prepared,  and  intermixed   in  suffi- 
cient proportion  with  human  excrctse,  con- 
verts the  whole  into  a  dry  inodorous  mass, 
capable   of  being  packed  in  sacks,  and  tran- 
sported without  the  slightest  annoyance,  by 
any  conveyance.    The  etfect  on  the  intermix- 
ture is  immediate,  and  the  result  of  my  dis- 
covery, may,  I  believe  be  thus  summed  up. 

Human  excretse,  now  the  cause  of  disease 
and  death  in  cities,  may  be  made  the  profit- 
able producer  of  healthfulness  and  life  to  the 
country  at  large.  Its  removal  will  no  longer 
be  an  evil  dreaded  by  all  around  ;  and  it  will 
become  not  only  the  source  of  wealth  to  the 
agriculturist,  but  of  considerable  wealth  to 
the  citizen.  When  given  to  the  land,  the 
preparation  contains  every  essential  for  ferti- 
lization. The  combination  is  such,  that  its 
benefit  cannot  be  over  estimated ;  phosphates, 
sulphates,  gluten»  &c.,  and  ammonia  in  great 
abundance  are  interrvoven,  it  may  be  said  into 
every  grain  of  charcoal.  Carbon,  the  staff  of 
vegetation  is  filled  with  all  the  other  essentials 
for  luxuriance,  and  yields  the  whole  to  the 
plant  in  the  most  beneficial  form  ;  while  in 
giving  out  its  aqueous  and  other  matter,  it 
becomes  ready  to  receive  another  change. 
Every  shower  of  rain  yields  a  further  supply 
of  ammonia  and  salt ;  and  every  grain  of  char- 
coal thus  becomes  a  reservoir  not  alone  of 
manure,  but  of  moisture.  No  limit,  therefore 
can  be  assigned  to  the  benefit  produceable  by 
such  a  fertilizer. 

Some  time  since,  I  announced  the  leading 
particulars  of  these  facts,  in  your  valuable 
columns,  and  I  ara  now  happy  to  add,"  that  the 


discovery  has  been  thoroughly  proved.  It  has 
been  patented,  &c.,  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  *  The  Irish  Amelioration  Society,'  who 
possess  the  whole  right  for  the  preparation  of 
peat  fuel  and  charcoal,  &c.,  in  Ireland,  is 
making  every  preparation  for  the  introduction 
into  this  country  of  prepared  peat  charcoal, 
which  can  be  delivered  at  such  cost,  as  will 
permit  its  most  economical  use,  throughout 
the  whole  country,  for  sanitary,  agricultural, 
and  other  purposes.  And  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  the  employment  of  the  miserable  la- 
bourers of  Ireland  in  producing  this  most 
valuable  commodity,  from  the  now  waste  and 
useless  bog,  will  be  the  moans  of  saving  them 
from  future  famine — perhaps  death,  and  raise 
them  now  from  discontent,  recklessness,  and 
consequent  crime,  to  independence  and  com- 
fort, the  combination  of  so  many  blessings  to 
the  country  at  large,  cannot  fail  to  give  plea- 
sure and  gratification  to  all  who  feel  for  Ire- 
land's miseries,  and  who  properly  think  of 
England's  good. 

(The  foregoing  valuable  statement  is  a  letter 
which  has  been  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Mark  Lane  Express,  by  Jasper  W.  Rogers  : 
we  gladly  give  it  further  diffusion.) 

Directions  to  BEE-RSEPERS.—This  month 
it  will  be  advisable  to  ascertain  if  your  stocks 
have  sufficient  food  for  winter;  if  they  have  not, 
still  continue  to  feed  them  as  they  may  require, 
and  the  weather  permits. 

Guard  against  dampness  f  it  is  this  more 
than  all  else  that  will  destroy  your  bees.  The 
damp  of  the  weather  outside  the  hive  may  be 
kept  away  by  suitable  protection,  but  it  is  the 
damp  inside,  caused  by  the  condensation  of  the 
moisture  from  the  breath  of  the  Bees,  which 
does  the  mischief.  Just  as  the  wet  collects  and 
trickles  down  the  walls  or  windows  of  a  room  in 
which  a  number  of  persons  are  assembled,  so 
does  it  form  in  a  hive,  and  more  so  in  winter 
when  there  is  but  little  evaporation. 

An  equal  temperature  withm  and  without  the 
hive  would  best  prevent  condensation.  Do  not 
think  therefore  of  keei)ing  your  bees  warm,  but 
attend  to  the  directions  we  have  given  for  winter 
management  (p.  105). 

Nothing  more  need  be  done  until  February : 
leave  the  Bees  alone,  keep  the  sun  from  them, 
and  prepare  hives,  boxes,  and  the  necessary  ma- 
terials for  next  year. 

TASTE  OP  TURNIPS  IN  BUTTER. 

About  six  or  seven  years  ago,  I  saw  it  stated 
in  a  provincial  newspaper,  that  to  feed  cows 
with  turnips  immediately  after  being  milked, 
and  on  no  account  to  give  them  any  a  short  time 
before  milking,  prevented  tiie  milk  or  butter 
from  tasting  o*^the  turnips.  I  adopted  the  hint, 
and  ever  since  then,  there  has  been  no  occasion 
to  complain  of  the  milk  or  butter  tasting  of  tur- 
nips. The  method  I  pursue  is  this :  immedi- 
ately after  being  milked  in  the  morning,  they 
get  as  many  turnips  as  they  can  eat;  if  any  are 
left  in  their  troughs.  During  the  day  they  are 
fed  on  hay,  and  immediately  after  milking  at 
night  they  get  the  same  quantity  of  turnips. 
The  milk  and  butter  are  very  much  admired  by 
all  who  take  them,  both  for  colour  and  flavour, 
and  I  have  often  been  called  upon  to  give  a 
statement  ol  our  system  of  feeding  by  visitors. 
I  have  several  times  given  the  cows  turnips  a 
short  time  before  being  milked  just  to  prove 
the  thing.  On  such  occasions  the  milk  and 
butter  tasted  strongly  of  turnips.  —  Gi^rdmer^S 
Chronicle. 
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VARIETIES. 


Railway  Traffic— In  1843,  the  raikvays  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  comprised  1,990 
miles— at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
there  were  3,597  miles.  The  receipts  for  1842, 
were  £4,740,000 ;    but  for  the  year  ending  June 

1847,  £8,326,772,  so  that  although  the  mileage 
of  the  lines  has  doubled,  the  receipts  have  more 
than  doubled.  In  May,  1847,  218,792  persons 
were  at  work  on  5,209  miles  of  railway  in  pro- 
gress, making  42  to  the  mile.  During  that  year, 
7,000,000  tons  of  merchandise  and  goods  were 
carried,  8,000,000  tons  of  coal,  500,000  horned 
cattle,  1,500,000  sheep,  and  100,000  horses.  More 
than  half  the  receipts,  however,  arises  from  pas- 
sengers. In  1842, 22,403,478  persons  travelled  by 
rail,  of  which  6,000,000  were  third-class  passen- 
gers. In  the  year  ending  June,  1847,  the  num- 
ber was  47,484,134;  21,000,000,  or  nearly  half, 
being  third-class.  The  Eastern  Counties,  the 
Midland,  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  are  the 
lines  carrying  the  greatest  number  of  third-class 
passengers.    In  the  half-year,  ending  20th  June, 

1848,  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
railways  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was 
26,330,492.  In  the  same  time,  90  persons  were 
killed  by  accidents  and  other  causes,  and  99  in- 
jured. 

WoKKMEN  IN  London.— According  to  the 
Trades'  Unions'  returns  (September,  1848),  of 
200,000  working-men  in  London,  one-third  are 
fully  employed,  one-third  partially  employed 
make  shift  to  live  by  pawning  and  occasional 
charitable  assistance,  the  other  third  rely  alto- 
gether on  charity. 

Disease  pkeventible. — As  in  military  en- 
counters, the  killed  are  exceeded  in  number  by 
the  wounded ;  so  we  find  that  the  mismanage- 
ment, which  in  infancy  destroys  one  part  of 
mankind  outright,  leaves  a  still  greater  portion 
to  grow  up  unhealthily.  When  we  read  the 
number  of  deaths  in  childhood,  in  the  tables  of 
mortality,  we  do  not  see  all  the  mischief  at  a 
glance.  We  must  also  examine  into  the  state  of 
the  population  which  is  left  to  grow  up.  The 
physical  condition  and  the  growth  of  our  youth, 
especially  in  towns,  are  as  different  from  an  ideal 
standard  of  health,  as  the  average  term  of  our 
lives  is  wide  of  ripe  old  age. 

It  has  been  too  long  the  custom  to  look  on  the 
sickness  and  mortality  amongst  us  as  necessary 
inflictions,— as  if  we  could  have  no  greater  con- 
rol  over  them  than  over  the  wind  or  the  rain. 
The  facts  are,  that  a  great  part  of  the  disease 
with  which  we  are  beset  is  preventible,— that 
with  the  spread  of  knowledge  we  are  getting 
more  healthy,  though  too  slowly,— that  many 
fearful  scourges  have  been  already  in  a  measure 
banished  from  the  land,  as  plague,  ague,  and 
small-pox.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  advan- 
cing civilization  will  yet  supply  us  with  greater 
means  of  improvement.  The  mortality  among 
infants  stares  us  constantly  in  the  face.  Chil- 
dren could  not  die  in  such  numbers  were  they 
properly  treated.  Their  lives  depend  on  the 
observance  o£  certain  natural  laws,  as  much  as 
the  lives  of  the  plants  which  we  cultivate  in 
our  gardens.  It  must  be  a  long  time  before 
man  attains  to  such  a  point  of  excellence  in  his 
social  and  domestic  arrangements,  as  to  bring 
950  out  of  1000  children  up  to  the  age  of  five 
years.  But  his  duty  urges  him  to  an  approxi- 
mation.—X>r'  "Burnie. 

!Pemale  Tempeb.— No  trait  of  character  is 
more  valuable  in  a  female,  than  the  possession 
of  a  sweet  temper.  Home  can  never  be  made 
happy  without  it.    It  is  like  the  flowers  that 


spring  up  in  our  pathway,  reviving  and  cheering 
us.  Let  a  man  go  home  at  night  wearied  and 
worn  out  with  the  toils  of  the  day,  and  how 
soothing  is  a  word  dictated  by  a  good  disposi- 
tion !  It  is  sunshine  falling  on  his  heart.  He 
is  happy,  and  the  cares  of  life  are  forgotten. 

Longevity  of  Women.— A  medical  writer 
has  pleasantly  remarked,  that  one  cause  of  the 
superior  longevity  of  women  may  be,  that  they 
talk  more;  talking,  by  exercising  the  lungs,  being 
exceedingly  beneficial  to  health. 

Statistics  of  plate-glass.— In  1819,  the 
excise  <luty  on  plate-glass  made  in  England,  was 
98s.  the  cwt;  a  piece  12  inches  square,  cost 
13s.  Id.,  and  when  of  the  largest  size,  £8.  per 
foot.  The  quantity  sold  was  about  3000  feet  per 
week.  In  1827,  the  duty  was  lowered  to  60s., 
plate-glass  was  made  in  larger  sizes,  144  inches  by 
75  inches,  the  price  50s.  per  foot;  12  inches 
square  was  6s.  8d.  The  quality  was  improved, 
and  the  quantity  sold,  5000  feet  per  week.  In 
1847,  when  the  excise  duty  was  taken  oif,  the 
average  price  was  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  foot,  with 
a  sale,  inadequate  to  the  demand,  of  70,000  feet 
weekly.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in 
the  trade,  12,000;  the  capital  embarked,  about 
£1,000,000. — three  times  the  amount  in  both 
cases,  of  what  it  had  been  when  the  duty 
was  60s. 

Early  Rising.— I  was  always  an  early  riser. 
Happy  the  man  who  is !  Every  morning  day 
comes  to  him  with  a  virgin's  love,  full  of 
bloom,  and  purity  and  freshness.  The  youth 
of  nature  is  contagious,  like  the  gladness  of  a 
happy  child,  I  doubt  if  any  man  be  called 
old,  "  so  long  as  he  is  an  early  riser  and  an  early 
walker."  And  oh  I  youth  !— take  my  word  for 
it— youth  in  dressing  gown  and  slippers,  dawd- 
ling over  breakfast  at  noon,  is  a  very  decrepid 
ghastly  image  of  that  youth  which  sees  the  sun 
blush  over  the  mountains,  and  the  dews  spark- 
ling upon  blossoming  hedgerows. — BlacJciuood. 

A  Social  Pest. — An  ungrateful  man  is  de- 
tested by  all ;  every  one  feels  hurt  by  his  con- 
duct, because  it  operates  to  throw  a  damp  upon 
generosity,  and  he  is  regarded  as  the  common 
injurer  of  all  those  who  stand  in  need  of  assis- 
tance.— Cicero. 

Truth  and  Kindness.— It  is  often  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  thd  mixed  things  of  this 
world,  to  act  truly  and  kindly  too  ;  but  therein 
lies  one  of  the  great  trials  of  a  man,  that  his  sin- 
cerity should  have  kindness  in  it,  and  his  kind- 
ness truth.— i^rienc^s  in  Council. 

We  must  think,  not  whom  we  are  following, 
but  what  we  are  doing.— Ibid. 

New  Zealand.  —  This  interesting  country 
contains  95,000  square  miles,  or  60.000,000  6i 
acres.  Spring  commences  in  the  middle  of 
August;  summer,  in  December;  autumn,  in 
March ;  and  winter,  in  July. 

Difficulty.— What  is  dijfficulty  ?  Only  a 
word  indicating  the  degree  of  strength  requisite 
for  accomplishing  particular  objects ;  a  mere 
notice  of  the  necessity  for  exertion ;  a  bugbear 
to  children  and  fools ;  only  a  mere  stimulus  to 
men. —  Warren. 

Freedom. — Every  man  has  freedom  enough, 
if  he  could  only  satisfy  himself,  and  know  what 
he  is  fit  for.—Goethe. 

Bargains.— A  wise  man  will  foresee  incon- 
veniences before  he  makes  his  bargain,  and  an 
honest  man  will  stand  to  his  bargain,  notwith- 
standing all  inconveniences.— if.  Marten. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  TO  OUR  READERS. 

With  the  present  number  is  completed  the  first  volume  of  The  Family 
Economist ;  the  occasion  is  one  on  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  call 
attention  to  our  proposed  plan  of  operations  in  commencing  the  work. 
It  was  to  "  treat  of  every  thing  connected  with  HOME— of  whatever  is 
calculated  to  remove  its  discomforts  and  enhance  its  pleasures, — of  Income 
and  Expenditure, — of  Food,  and  the  best  methods  of  preparing  and  cook- 
ing it, — of  Clothing, — of  Houses,  and  the  way  to  make  them  comfort- 
able and  happy  homes, — of  Cliildren,  and  their  proper  management  from 
birth  to  manhood, — of  Sanitary  Improvement, — of  Health,  and  the  way 
to  preserve  it, — of  Sickness,  and  the-likeliest  means  to  avoid  and  remove 
it."  Such  was  the  promise  of  our  prospectus,  and  in  most  essentials  we 
may  say  it  has  been  realised.  We  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  services 
of  able  writers  to  set  forth,  in  as  simple  language  as  the  subjects  would 
admit  of,  the  moral  and  practical  duties  of  every  day  life.  We  have  not 
attempted  to  palliate  the  fact,  that  great  evils  exist — evils  that  may  be 
remedied,  and  which  would  disappear  if  all  men  and  women  were  earnest 
in  endeavours  to  remove  them.  We  have  been  animated  by  a  desire  that 
our  numbers  should  find  their  way,  month  by  month  as  they  appeared, 
into  the  hands  of  those  whose  means  are  scanty,  whose  resources  are  few, 
and  who  stand  in  need  of  useful  knowledge.  We  have  sought  to  present 
them  with  a  periodical  amount  of  advice,  information,  and  instruction, 
which  if  put  into  practice,  can  hardly  have  failed  to  do  good.  Where 
we  believed  the  working-classes  to  be  in  error,  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
tell  them  so,  from  a  conviction  that  knowledge  of  a  fault  is  one  great 
step  towards  its  amendment,  and  from  a  persuasion  that  while  either 
men  or  women  are  ignorant  of  the  simplest  elements  of  domestic  economy 
it  is  worse  than  useless  to  contend  about  political  economy.  Self-reform 
is  one  of  the  points  we  have  striven  to  inculcate,  as  we  know  that  if 
earnestly  carried  out,  all  other  reforms  will  follow  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence ;  and  on  all  fitting  occasions  we  shall  continue  to  urge  this  im- 
portant duty. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  we  think  the  wise  course  will  be  to  let  our 
labours  speak  for  themselves.  Whatever  improvements  may  be  practi- 
cable or  desirable,  we  shall  readily  make,  so  as  to  present  to  the  indus- 
trious classes  a  variety  of  information  that  shall  be  useful  to  them,  whether 
domestic,  mechanical,  or  agricultural.  Our  grand  object  is  to  disseminate 
useful  knowledge — knowledge  that  shall  edify  as  well  as  instruct,  and 
teach  the  industrious  how  to  turn  their  industry  to  the  best  account. 

The  Family  Economist  is  ofi^ered  as  an  efibrt  in  aid  of  the  attempts  now 
making  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  which  oppresses  so  many  thousands  of 
our  fellow-countrymen.  And  all  who  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  good 
cause,  may  render  no  unworthy  service,  by  distributing  our  monthly 
numbers  in  localities,  for  which,  by  their  price  and  their  principles,  they 
are  particularly  adapted.  Taking  what  we  have  done  as  a  guarantee  for 
what  we  mean  to  do,  we  may  call  with  confidence  for  increased  support. 
Correspondents  have  told  us  that  we  ought  to  ask  for  a  circulation  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  ;  we  are  every  way  disposed  to  make  the  appeal^  and 
we  trust  to  find  zealous  co-operators  in  every  county  of  the  three  king- 
doms, who  will  so  labour  in  distributing  The  Family  Economist^  that  ere 
long  it  shall  be  found  in  every  workman's  home,  and  labourer's  cottage 
in  Great  Britain. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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tHE  ttOUSE  AND  THE  HOME. 


The  HotJSU.-^"  Go  along  out  to  play,  t 
tell  you,  and  leave  that  book  alone,"  said 
Susan  Jones  to  her  little  boy,  who  was 
about  ten  years  old. 

"  But,  mother,  I  just  want  to  see 
whether  Jem  gets  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  horse,  and  then  I'll  go  in  a  minute." 
So  saying,  Willie  began  to  turn  over  still 
more  quickly  the  pages  of  '  Lazy  Law- 
rence,' which  tale  had  been  lent  him  by 
a  gentleman  who  taught  him  on  Sundays, 
and  was  pleased  to  see  his  fondness  of 
reading. 

"  Do  you  hear  what  I  tell  you,  sir  ? 
Gfo  along  directly^  and  don't  let  me  catch 
you  in-doors  again  for  an  hour  to  come, 
unless  you  want  a  good  beating — off  with 
you." 

With  these,  and  other  affectionate 
speeches,  and  a  sharp  push  to  lend  them 
additional  force,  the  lad  was  driven  from 
his  father's  door,  and  exposed  to  the  chance 
of  falling  in  with  evil  companions.  This 
was  about  seven  o'clock  one  pleasant  sum- 
mer evening,  when  even  in  the  close  court 
in  which  the  Johes-es  lived,  the  glorious 
sunshine  was  to  be  seen,  making  the  narrow 
panes  in  the  windows  glitter  and  glow 
like  gold. 

Seven  o'clock  was  the  hour  when  Ed- 
ward Jones  left  the  manufactory  in  which 
he  worked,  and  was  supposed  to  have  his 
tea.  -I  say  supposed,  because  five  even- 
ings out  of  the  six,  he  had  the  choice  of 
Avaiting  an  hour  for  it,  or  going  to  the 
nearest  public-house,  and  being  tempted 
to  stay  there  the  rest  of  the  evening.  This 
evening  he  reached  the  door  just  as  his 
•wife  was  flooding  the  little  room  with  mop 
and  pail  ;  and  the  sight  of  tables  and 
chairs  standing  like  islands  ih  a  mud-co- 
loured sea,  so  discouraged  him,  that,  -with- 
out speaking,  he  turned  away  to  the 
*  Green  Dragon.* 

Knowing  nothing  of  this,  for  she  hap- 
pened just  then  to  be  standing  with  her 
back  to  the  door,  Susan  made  haste  to  put 
the  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  wash  her  hands 
in  readiness  to  *  set  the  tea.'  Just  then, 
Jane  and  Emma,  who  had  been  playing 
since  school-time  at  a  neighbour's,  rushed 
in,  making  a  great  outcry  for  something , 
to  eat. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  at  five  o'clock, 


to  be  sure  ?  Willie  has  had  his  tea,  and 
'tis  your  own  fault  that  you  went  without 
yours." 

"  Mother,  Mrs.  Meek's  clock  is  stop- 
ped," said  Jane,  the  eldest, "and  we  didn't 
know  when  tea-time  was.  Please  to  give 
us  something  to  eat,"  she  continued,  "for 
I  know  Emma's  very  hungry  ;"  an  opinion 
in  which  you  would  have  agreed,  had 
you  seen  the  earnest  looks  the  young  girl 
directed  to  the  loaf. 

Angry  with  the  children  for  being  after 
their  time,  and  still  further  soured  because 
her  husband  did  not  make  his  appearance, 
Susan  told  them  they  must  wait  till  she 
had  taken  down  some  clothes  which  were 
hanging  out  of  doors  ;  and  that  it  "served 
them  right  for  not  coming  in  before." 

Little  Emma  sat  herself  down  on  a 
stool,  and  began  to  cry,  whilst  Jane,  who 
was  almost  a  woman,  in  her  own  opinion, 
having  attained  the  mature  age  of  eight, 
was  busy  forming  plans  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  their  hunger.  The  loaf  and  the 
butter  were  on  the  table  ;  but  her  mother, 
either  intentionally  or  otherwise,  had  car- 
ried away  the  knife  ;  and  Jane  knew  that 
nothing  could  be  done  unless  she  got  hold 
of  the  knife-box  on  the  second  shelf  of 
the  cupboard.  Without  stopping  to  tell 
Emma  what  she  was  going  to  do,  she  has- 
tily brought  a  chair  and  placed  it  by  her 
sister's  side  ;  for  the  footstool  on  which 
Emma  was  sitting  was  close  to  the  cup- 
board, and  notrjfar  from  the  fire-place.  In 
her  eagerness  iB^get  hold  of  the  box,  Jane 
unfortunately  overbalanced  herself,  and, 
before  she  could  lay  hold  of  it,  felt  the 
chair  slipping  away  from  under  her.  To 
save  herself,  she  pushed  it  closer  to  the 
fire,  until  it  drove  Emma  off  the  stool,  and 
threw  her  with  her  head  on  the  edge  of 
the  fender.  The  child's  peevish  cry  now 
became  one  of  sharp  pain,  which  brought 
her  mother  in  trom  the  yard,  and  one  or 
two  women  from  the  adjoining  houses. 

"  Good  gracious  !  Mrs.  Jones,  what's 
the  matter  ?"  exclaimed  the  neighbours. 

"Jane,  you  naughty  child,  what  have 
you  let  your  sister  do  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  mother.  .  I  neai'ly 
fell  down  first ;  and  when  I  went  to  make 
my  chair  stand  still,  then  Emma  tumbled 
off  the  stool." 
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All  tins  Jiafesed  whilst  tlie  poor  child 
was  lifted  from  the  floor,  and  before  they 
had  done  speaking,  her  father  came  in. 

"  Gret  some  brown  paper  and  vinegar," 
said  he,  turning  to  his  wife  ;  and  seeing 
that  she  hesitated,  "  Look  sharp,  Jane  ! 
take  this  tea-cup  into  Mrs.  Green's,  and 
ask  her  to  please  to  lend  me  a  little  drop 
of  vinegar.  "  The  old  story,*'  thought 
Edward  to  himself ;  "  nothing  in  the  house 
whert  it  happens  to  be  wanted."  Jane 
came  quickly  back,  bringing  ih.6  vinegar 
and  6oitife  Riga  bklsam,  which  Mrs.  Green 
begged  them  td  use  instead. 

"  And  now,  Susan,"  said  her  husband, 
when  the  cure  was  applied,  the  child 
quieted,  and  the  neighbours  gone,  '*  now 
that  it  is  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock, 
I  think  I  should  like  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  And  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  mine,  too, 
after  slaving  hard  all  day.  Besides,  / 
haven't  had  a  glass  of  ale  to  keep  me  up." 

"  In  the  name  of  wonder,  how  yoU  can 
Contrive  to  make  your  work  last  so,  I 
can't  tell.  When  I  wfls  a  boy,  there  were 
&even  of  ui^  instead  df^  three,  and  yet 
mother  always  managed  to  have  the  house 
tidy,  and  the  fire  bright,  by  the  time 
father  came  in.  I  don't  believe  he  spent 
ten  minutes  waiting  fdr  liis  meals,  take 
all  the  week  round." 

"  Oh,  I  know  yow  mother  must  have 
been  tjuite  a  pattern,  aiid  the  only  pity  is 
that  you  didn't  marry  some  one  more 
like  her.  Why  didn't  you  marry  a  woman 
with  plenty  of  health  and  strength,  instead 
of  a  poor  Weak  thing  like  me  .p" 

Here  tears,  the  usual  softener,  were  had 
recourse  to  ;  and  Edward,  who  hated  them 
with  all  the  natural  dislike  of  men  for 
that  which  is  weak  and  not  tender,  im- 
patiently turned  away. 

**  Let's  have  sotoe  tea,  however,"  said 
he,  checking  himself,  as  he  got  to  the 
door.  "  And  don't  think  its  all  for  my 
own  sake  that  I  speak.  I  want  you  to 
be  able  to  put  on  your  bonnet,  and  have 
a  turn  after  tea,  drto  sit  down  and  make 
yourself  comfortable  while  I  read  the 
paper." 

Poor  Susan  !  there  was  little  chance  of 
her  being  comfortable,  or  even  sitting 
down,  before  bed-time.  First,  she  re- 
membered the  things  were  still  hanging 
on  the  line  where  she  had  left  them,  when 
called  awaj/-  by  Emma's  cry.  Then  it 
suddenly  came   into  her  head  that  the 


beds  were  not  made,  and  tliat  the  children 
ought  to  be  sent  off.  In  short,  she  found 
so  much  to  do,  and  did  it  with  so  much 
noise,  that  her  husband,  tired  of  the  con- 
tinual opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  took 
up  his  hat,  and  went  back  to  the  *  Green 
Dragon.' 

But  was  it  weakness  and  want  of 
strength  that  made  Susan  behind  hand 
with  her  work  ?  In  order  to  settle  this 
question  fairly,  we  will  just  look  back  at 
what  had  passed  that  very  day. 

As  the  clock  strikes  eight,  Susan  jumps 
out  of  bed,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  rushes 
down  stairs,  looking  as  if  her  clothes  had 
been  tossed  on  any  how.  ^ 

She  rattles  the  cups  and  saucers  to  show 
that  she  is  there  ;  and  her  husband,  who 
is  blowing  the  fire,,  turns  half-round, 
and  says :"  1  do  wish  you'd  keep  some 
chips  or  shavings,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  in  the  house.  Here  I  have  been 
more  than  half-aii-hour  trying  to  make  it 
light." 

*'  Well,  Edward,  I'm  very  sorry.  I 
did  mean  to  go  over  to  Mr.  Smith's  yard 
last  night,  but  somehow  or  other  it 
slipped  my  memory." 

'*  Like  it  has  every  day  for  the  last 
week,"  said  her  husband  to  himself. 
"  Now,  then,  quick  and  make  the  tea,  the 
kettle's  boiling." 

"  Dear,  dear,  how  provoking  !  I  quite 
forgot  we  finished  up  last  night.  Willie, 
run  over  to  Mr.  Taylor's,  and  get  an 
ounce  ;  make  haste,  that's  a  good  boy — 
don't  be  a  minute." 

By  the  tim«  the  tea  was  brought  and 
made,  half-past  eight  had  struck  5  and 
Edward  had  to  swallow  his  breakfast  in 
a  great  hurry  to  be  punctual  at  his  work. 
The  children  soon  after  started  for  school ; 
and  by  the  time  their  mother  had  finished 
her  breakfast,  according  to  her  own  no- 
tions of  comfort,  it  was  rather  more  than 
hall'-past  nine.  Rising  up  to  put  away 
the  things,  she  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

"Any  dresses  or  shawls  wanted  to- 
day ?"  inquired  a  travelling  packman. 
"  Nothing  wanted,"  said  Susanj  holding 
the  door  open^  and  looking  hard  at  the 
pack. 

"  Shall  be  happy  to  show  you  my  goods, 
ma'am,  just  the  same.  No  trouble  what- 
ever ;  never  consider  anything  a  trouble 
in  the  way  of  business." 
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Susan  draws  back,  and  the  man  enters 
the  house. 

"  Step  in,  Mrs.  Collins,  and  we'll  just 
see  what  he's  got ;  but  I've  told  him  I 
don't  mean  to  buy."" 

Mrs.  Collins,  a  next-door  neighbour,  did 
not  wait  to  be  asked  twice  ;  and  they 
were  soon  busy  viewing  and  admiring. 

"  A  most  decided  bargain,  ladies,  that 
shawl.  The  cheapest  thing,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  I  have  had  for  years." 

This  referred  to  a  green  shawl,  which 
Susan  had  thrown  over  Mrs.  Collins's 
shoulders,  and  which  that  lady  was  draw- 
ing close  round  her  with  many  a  twist  and 
shrug,  while  she  declared  it  to  be  uncom- 
monly comfortable.  The  shawl  was  after- 
wards taken  off  to  make  room  for  an 
orange  one,  and  this  again,  for  a  blue,  and 
red,  and  so  on,  until  the  pack  was  empty, 
and  the  owner's  patience  at  an  end. 

"  Come  now,  ladies,  let  me  sell  you  one 
or  other  of  'em.  This  green  one,"  turn- 
ing to  Susan,  "  is  the  very  thing  for  you." 

After  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  about 
price,  the  shawl  was  at  last  bought ;  Susan 
trying  hard  to  cheat  herself  into  the  belief 
that  she  wanted  it. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Mrs.  Fisher,  an 
opposite  neighbour,  came  out  to  her  door, 
and,  running  across  to  see  what  was  going 
on,  was  invited  to  step  in. 

The  goods  were  turned  over  again,  that 
she  might  see  them  ;  but  finding  she  was 
not  to  be  tempted,  the  man  soon  took  his 
leave. 

After  he  was  gone,  they  sat  down  to 
talk  over  the  bargain  ;  and  from  shawls, 
naturally,  went  otf  to  bonnets,  and  from 
bonnets  to  gowns.  They  were  in  the 
middle  of  this  gossip  when  the  sound  of 
children's  voices  coming  near  made  them 
^  understand,  all  at  once,  that  it  was  past 
twelve  o'clock. 

"  Good  gracious  me  !  there's  my  break- 
fast things  never  put  away,  and  I  pro- 
mised the  children  to  make  a  pudding  for 
dinner  to-day.  Well,  good-bye,"  to  her 
visitors,  who  rose  up  to  go  ;  "I'm  sure 
I  can't  tell  how  the  morning's  slipped 
away." 

In  the  hour  that  was  left  before  her 
husband  came  in,  Susan  tried  hard  to  get 
things  a  little  bit  straight.  But  somehow 
her  very  impatience  seemed  to  make  her 
slower,  and,  as  it  always  happens  when 
we  are  in  a  hurry,  every  thing   went 


wrong.  "When  Edward  came  home  at  a 
quarter-past  one,  he  found  his  dinner  not 
nearly  ready,  and  his  wife  looking  hot 
and  tired.  So  tired  she  really  was,  that 
when  they  were  all  gone  after  dinner,  she 
threw  herself  down  on  a  chair,  and  fell 
asleep. 

It  was  between  three  and  four  when 
she  awoke  ;  and  then  there  was  the  wash- 
ing-up, which  ought  to  have  been  finished 
before  dinner,  and  the  bustle  and  fuss 
which  this  put  her  into,  tired  her  more 
than  doing  the  work  twice  over  in  the 
right  way  and  time.  Well  might  her 
husband  declare,  when  he  came  home, 
night  after  night,  and,  after  trying  to 
settle  down,  was  driven  out  to  seek  for 
comfort  and  quiet,  that  "no  one  could 
say  he  left  his  homey  for  he  had  none : 

his  was  a  houses  and  not  a  home." 

****** 

The  Home. — "  I  say,  Webb,  you  a'nt 
going  to  sneak  off  again  to-night,  to  be 
sure  !  'Tis  too  bad  never  to  come  and 
be  sociable  one  night  out  of  the  seven  !" 

"  Ay,  Webb,  come  along,  that's  a  good 
fellow.  Jem  Parker  promised  to  be  at 
the  Blue  Boar,  and  you  liked  Jem  when 
you  saw  him  there.  You'll  like  him  to- 
nright  more  than  ever,  for  he's  always  in 
tip-top  spirits  on  Saturday  nights." 

"  Come,  your  wife  won't  break  her  heart 
over  going  to  market  by  herself  for  once  ; 
and  I  dare  say  the  children  won't  lie 
awake  long,  supposing  they  should  be 
gone  to  bed  before  you  come  in." 

"  I  tell  you  what  'tis,"  said  the  sub- 
!  ject  of  these  attacks,  turning  sharp  round, 
"  you  all  mean  to  be  kind,  I  believe,  but 
you're  doing  as  unfriendly  a  thing  as  one 
man  can  do  to  another.  Because  I  was 
over-persuaded  once,  you  fancy  I  am  sure 
to  give  in  now  ;  and  I  can  just  tell  you 
that's  the  very  reason  Avhy  I'm  sure  not 
to.'* 

"  Well,  before  I'd  be  so  hen-pecked  as 
to  be  forced  to  go  home  every  Saturday 
night  at  seven  o'clock,  and  drag  about  the 
streets  with  a  basket  upon  my  arm, — in- 
stead of  sitting  down  and  spending  a  com- 
fortable hour, — I'd  pack  up  my  traps 
pretty  soon,  and  see  what  there  is  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  I  know." 

"  Are  you  willing  to  hear  three  words 
of  reason,  George  Bright?  and  are  you 
quiet  enough  to  understand  them  ?  Be- 
cause, if  not,  I  needn't  waste  more  time.'* 
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"  Well,  let's  have  his  reasons,'*  said 
one  of  the  former  speakers.  "  Hold  your 
tongue  for  a  minute,  Bright,  if  you  can. 
I  want  to  know  if  he'll  allow  that  he 
really  is  hen-pecked.'* 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  it,"  said 
Webb,  turning  to  the  one  who  had  spoken 
last,  "  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that 
there  isn't  one  of  you  that  understands 
me  and  my  wife  ;  and  I  don't  see  how 
you're  likely  to.  I  don't  go  home  be- 
cause I'm  afraid  to  stay  away  ;  I  go 
home  because  I'm  more  comfortable  there 
than  any  where  else.  And  if  I'd  a  good 
reason  for  being  out  every  night  in  the 
week,  Mary  wouldn't  be  the  woman  to 
give  me  a  cross  look  for  it  when  I  came 
in.  Not  one  unkind  word  did  I  get  from 
her  when  I  went  home  so  late  last  Tues- 
day week.  She's  got  the  upper  hand  in 
one  sense,  I'll  allow.  If  I  don't  feel  sure 
what's  best  to  be  done  about  any  thing,  I 
mostly  take  her  advice  :  and  all  I've  got 
to  say  is,  if  that's  what  you  mean  by 
being  '  hen-pecked,'  'twould  be  a  good 
thing  if  every  one  of  you  was  *  hen- 
pecked' in  the  same  way.  That  is," 
said  Webb,  correcting  himself,  and  look- 
ing triumphantly  round  him,  "  supposing 
you'd  each  of  you  got  a  wife  who  made 
it  easy  to  bear  ridicule  for  her  sake." 

"  Come  on,  his  monkey's  up  :  'twas  a 
bad  hit  about  his  wife.  There's  nothing 
to  be  made  of  him  to-night,  I  see." 

Hereupon  the  party  separated :  and 
Webb  quickened  his  step  as  he  found 
himself  drawing  near  his  own  door 

Who  has  not  held  in  his  hand  without 
opening  it,  a  letter  known  to  contain  good 
news,  merely  from  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing forward  to  reading  it  ? 

The  same  feeling  made  Webb  stand 
outside  the  window  of  his  house  two  or 
three  minutes,  enjoying  a  sight  which 
might  certainly  have  given  any  man  happy 
thoughts. 

Instead  of  the  dirt  and  soap-suds  which 
mark  Saturday  night  in  some  cottages,  and 
the  row  of  half-dried  linen  behind  which 
the  husband  shivers  in  others,  a  bright 
fire  was  burning  in  the  well-polished 
grate  ;  and  his  wife  and  children  were 
clustered  together  at  the  little  table,  like 
so  many  bees. 

They  looked  so  comfortable,  it  seemed 
almost  a  pity  to  disturb  them.  Mary  had 
her  knitting,  two  little  girls  were  doing 


plain  work  and  Johnny,  the  eldest  of  the 
three,  was  reading  aloud.  As  the  latch 
of  the  door  turned,  they  all  looked  round 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  a  better  welcome 
no  one  could  wish  for  than  the  bright 
faces  they  offered  to  view. 

"  Why,  Phil,  how  warm  you  look  this 
evening:  have  you  been  walking  fast?" 
"  Not  that  I  know  of,  my  dear  : — yes,  I 
suppose  I  have,  though — How  comfort- 
able this  is,"  added  he, — throwing  himself 
down  in  the  arm  chair,  which  was  turned 
towards  the  fire  in  his  favourite  corner, 
"  what  a  pity  to  have  to  turn  out  again 
to-night." 

"  Never  mind,  you'll  be  better  after 
you've  had  a  cup  of  tea  :  and  it  isn't  a 
great  deal  we've  got  to  do  ;  I  went  for 
some  of  the  little  matters  this  afternoon. 
I  should  say  we  might  do  it  all  and  be  in 
again  under  an  hour." 

"  That's  good  hearing  any  how. — Well, 
and  what  have  you  got  there,  old  boy  .^" 
taldng  up  the  book  Johnny  had  been 
reading, — ^*  From  the  Sunday  School 
Library  I  suppose,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  father,  and  we  shall  just  finish 
it  while  you're  out,  there  isn't  above 
twenty  pages,  I  want  to  get  it  done  and 
have  another  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  it's  such  a  pretty  story,  father," 
said  Fanny,  the  youngest,  "  it's  about  a 
little  girl  who'd  got  a  lamb,  and  she  was 
so  fond  of  it." 

"  And  she  gave  it  away,"  interrupted 
Jane,"  to  save  her  father  from  going  for 
a  soldier." 

"  But  he  didn't  go,"  struck  in  Fanny, 
and  she  got  her  lamb  back  again  besides." 

"  But  now  let  your  father  have  his  tea, 
Johnny,"  said  Mrs.  Webb,  as  she  took 
up  the  book,  and  set  the  little  tray  down 
in  its  place.  "  I  should  think  you  must 
want  it  very  bad,  don't  you,  Phil  ?  You 
look  as  if  you  did." 

"  Not  so  much  as  I  do  sometimes. — 
No,  I  was  thinking,  suppose  I'd  no 
home  like  this  to  come  to,  suppose  you 
were  just  beginning  to  clean  up  your 
house,  like  Hawkins's  wife,  or  to  dry  the 
children's  things,  like  Susan  Jones,  sup- 
pose it  was  like  that,  I  wonder  what  I 
should  do.  There's  a  whole  lot  gone  off 
to  the  *  Blue  Boar'  now  :  and, vexed  as  I 
was  to  see  it,  I  couldn't  help  thinking, 
'  Well,  it's  six  of  one,  and  half-a-dozen  of 
the  other.'     If  their  wives  won't  do  anv 
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thing  to  keep  them  at  home,  by  making 
them  comfortable,  theyVe  no  right  to 
quarrel  with  them  for  going  out.  And 
yet  they  do  every  day,  and  that  only 
makes  matters  worse  again." 

Mary  now  understood  what  had  made 
he]f  husband  thoughtful.  She  saw  he 
had  been  teazed  before  he  came  home  ; 
but,  not  wishing  to  call  iip  unpleasant 
thoughts,  she  kindly  and  wisely  avoided 
asking  questions. 

When  tea  was  over,  the  marketing  had 
to  be  done  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mary 
did  not  like  it  any  better  than  her  hus- 
band. It  was  hard  to  leave  the  cozy  little 
room,  and  the  children,  who  looked  so 
comfortable  :  "  but  still,"  as  she  observed 
to  Phil,  when  he  shut  the  door  behind 
thein,  "  if  they  never  went  away,  they 
wouldn't  know  what  'twas  to  come  back 
again." 

Mary  was  right  in  saving  they  should 
not  be  above  an  hour:  indeed,  she  had 
taken  care  to  leave  no  more  than  could  be 
done  in  that  time.  The  children  had 
finished  the  story  when  they  returned, 
and  gathered  round  their  father  to  tell 
him  how  well  it  ended,  ?ind  how  glad 
they  were  that  *  that  horrid  Attorney 
Case,'  and  '  that  good-for-nothing  Miss 
Eab'  were  sent  q,way. 

"  Time  you  were  sent  away^  too,  Fanny," 
said  her  mother.  "  Come,  give  us  a  kiss 
and  go  to  bed." 

Without  any  fretting,  or  begging  for  ^  a 
few  minutes  more,*  the  children  wished 
their  father  and  mother  'good  night ;'  and 
Avere  soon  fast  asleep,  dreaming  of  Susan, 
and  the  guinea-hen,  and  the  lamb. 

The  next  morning  they  had  had  their 
breakfast,  and  were  at  school  by  nine  : 
•  for,  Mrs.  "VVebb  was  not  one  of  those 
mothers  who  think  the  enjoyment  of  Sun- 
day consists  in  keeping  the  family  with- 
out breakfast  until  almost  dinner-time. 
On  the  contrary,  she  had  always  made 
the  beds,  sent  the  dinner  to  the  bake- 
house, and  got  ready  to  accompany  her 
husband  by  a  little  after  ten. 

The  afternoon  was  a  glorious  one  : 
clear  and  frosty,  with  bright  sunshine. 
Philip  proposed  a  walk,  which  his  wife 
gladly  agreed  to  j  and  by  three  o'clock 
they  were  out  of  sight  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar, and  walking  briskly  on  the  high  road. 


"  What  a  mistake  to  say  there's  no 
pleasure  in  walking  in  the  winter,"  said 
Mary.  "  I'm  sure  this  is  every  bit  as 
nice  as  summer,  in  its  way." 

It  was  nice.  The  air  was  so  bracing 
it  made  you  want  to  run  every  now  (ind 
then  :  walking  didn't  seem  half  enough. 
The  sun  shone  witl^  all  his  glory,  as  he 
does  now  and  then  in  November,  as  if  i\& 
meant  the  brightness  of  his  appearance 
to  make  up  for  its  rarity.  On  and  on 
they  weiit ;  for,  as  Philip  said,  *^  it  was 
a  shame  and  a  sin  to  gp  in  so  Jong  as 
day-light  lasted." 

But  nice  as  the  afternoon  was,  the 
evening  was  better.  It  certainly  was  the 
best  part  of  the  day,  and  J'm  sure  the 
children  thought  so,  when  the  tea-things 
were  put  away,  and  the  candle  placed  on 
the  little  round  table  before  their  father. 
Fanny  knew  her  time ;  and  whilst  he 
was  busy  finding  his  place,  nestled  in  be- 
tween his  knees  to  be  lifted  upon  them  a 
few  minutes  afterwards. 

Jane  and  Johnny  seated  themselves  on 
a  chair  and  stool  at  his  feet ;  and  they 
only  waited  for  their  mother,  who  was 
gone  up  stairs.  Presently  she  came  down, 
witluher  bonnet  and  shawl  on  ;  and,  in 
aijilrer  to  her  husband's  look  of  inquiry, 
said  she  was  just  going  to  see  poor  old 
Betty  Strong,  who  was  ill,  and  that  they 
must  begin,  and  not  wa,it  for  her. 

"  Oh,  mother,  what  a  pity  !  You  won't 
hear  whether  they  get  out  of  the  dungeon, 
and  what  becomes  of  '  Griant  Despair,'  " 
cried  Johnny. 

*'  Never  mind,  mother,  I'll  tell  you  all 
we've  read  when  ypu  come  back,"  said 
Fanny. 

"  Come  back  quickly,  mother,  please,'* 
added  Jane. 

She  came  back  in  about  an  hour  ;  an4 
then  the  family  party  was  complete. 

As  they  sat  round  the  fire  reading,  and 
talking  between  whiles,  you  would  have 
said  a  happier  scene  than  this  was  no 
where  to  be  met  with.  And  you  would 
have  agreed  with  Philip  in  what  he  said 
after  the  little  ones  had  gone  to  bed  : 
"  Well  Mary,  if  these  children  don't  each 
of  them  get  a  Happy  Home  when  they 
grow  up,  it  won't  be  for  want  of  know- 
ing what  it's  like." 
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Bodily  exercise  is  one  of  tlie  most  im- 
portant means  provided  by  nature  for  the 
maintenance  of  health,  and  in  order  to 
prove  the  advantages  of  exercise,  we  must 
show  what  is  to  be  exercised,  why  exer- 
cise is  necessary,  and  the  various  modes 
in  which  it  may  be  taken. 

The  human  body  may  be  regarded  as  a 
wonderful  machine,  the  various  parts  of 
which  are  so  beautifully  adapted  to  each 
other,  that  if  one  be  disturbed  all  must 
suffer.  The  bones  and  muscles  are  the 
parts  of  the  human  frame  on  which  motion 
most  depends.  There  are  four  hundred 
muscles  in  the  body  ;  each  one  has  cer- 
tain functions  to  perform,  which  cannot  be 
disturbed  without  danger  to  the  whole, 
They  assist  the  tendons  in  keeping  the 
bones  in  their  places,  and  put  them  into 
motion.  Whether  we  walk  or  run,  sit  or 
stoop,  bend  the  arm  or  head,  or  chew  our 
food,  we  may  be  said  to  open  and  shut  a 
number  of  hinges,  or  ball  and  socket 
joints.  And  it  is  a  wise  provision  of  na- 
ture, that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  more 
the  muscles  are  exercised,  the  stronger  do 
they  become  ;  hence  it  is  that  labourers 
and  artisans  are  stronger  and  more  mus- 
cular than  those  persons  whose  lives  are 
passed  in  easy  occupations  or  professional 
duties. 

Besides  strengthening  the  limbs,  mus- 
cular exercise  has  a  most  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  respiration,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  The  larger  blood-vessels  are 
generally  placed  deep  among  the  muscles, 
consequently  when  the  latter  are  put  into 
motion,  the  blood  is  driven  through  the 
arteries  and  veins  with  much  greater  ra- 
pidity than  when  there  is  no  exercise  ;  it 
is  more  completely  purified,  as  the  action 
of  the  insensible  perspiration  is  promoted, 
which  relieves  the  blood  of  many  irritat- 
ing matters,  chiefly  carbonic  acid  and  cer- 
tain salts,  taken  up  in  its  passage  through 
the  system,  and  a  feeling  of  lightness 
and  cheerfulness  is  diffused  over  body  and 
mind. 

We  have  said  that  a  good  state  of 
health  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
proper  exercise  of  all  the  muscles^  But 
on  looking  at  the  greater  portion  of  our  in- 
dustrial population, — artisans  and  workers 
in  fac tores  generally — we  find  them,  in 


numerous  instances,  standing  or  sitting  in 
forced  or  unnatural  positions,  using  only 
a  few  of  their  muscles,  while  the  others 
remain,  conjparatively  speaking,  unused 
or  inactive.  Sawyers,  filers,  tailors,  and 
many  others  may  be  easily  recognised  as 
they  walk  the  streets,  by  the  awkward 
movement  and  bearing  impressed  upon 
them  by  long  habit.  The  stooping  posi- 
tion especially  tells  most  fatally  upon  the 
health  :  weavers,  shoemakers,  cotton- 
spinners,  and  dressmakers  have  generally 
a  sallow  and  sickly  appearance,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  those  whose  occupa- 
tion does  not  require  them  to  stoop,  or  to 
remain  long  in  a  hurtful  posture.  Their 
common  affections  are  indigestion,diarrhoea 
and  dull  headache,  with  giddiness,  espe- 
cially during  summer.  They  attribute 
their  complaints  to  two  causes,  one  of 
which  is  the  posture,  the  body  bent  for 
thirteen  hours  a- day,  the  other,  the  heat 
of  the  shop. 

Besides  the  trades  above  enumerated, 
there  are  many  others  productive  of  simi- 
lar evils  by  the  positions  into  which  they 
compel  the  workmen,  or  by  the  close  and 
confined  places  in  which  they  are  carried 
on,  and  others  again,  in  their  very  nature 
injurious.  Plumbers  and  painters  suffer 
from  the  noxious  materials  which  they  are 
constantly  using,  grinders  and  filers  from 
dust,  bakers  from  extremes  of  temperature 
and  irregular  hours.  Wherever  there  is 
physical  depression,  there  is  a  disposition 
to  resort  to  injurious  stimulants  ;  and 
*  the  time  of  relief  from  work  is  gene- 
rally spent,  not  in  invigorating  the  ani- 
mal frame,  but  in  aggravating  complaints, 
and  converting  functional  into  organic 
disease,' 

But  there  are  others  who  suflter  from 
artificial  poisons  and  deficient  exercise  as 
well  as  artisans  and  operatives, — the  nu- 
merous class  of  shopkeepers  :  the  author 
above  quoted  says,  '  Week  after  week 
passes  without  affording  them  one  pure 
inspiration.  Often  also  they  have  not  ex- 
ercise even  in  the  open  air  of  the  town  ; 
a  furfojjg's  walk  to  church  or  chapel  on 
Sunday  being  the  extent  of  their  rambles. 
When  they  have  the  opportunity  they 
want  the  inclination  for  exercise.  The 
father  is  anxious  about  his  trade  or  his 
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family,  the  mother  is  solicitous  about  her 
children.  Each  has  little  taste  for  recrea- 
tion or  amusement.  .  .  .  The  various 
disorders,  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  indigestion,  disorders  dependent 
on  a  want  of  circulation  of  blood  through 
the  bowels,  biliary  derangements,  consti- 
pation and  headache,  are  well  known  to 
be  the  general  attendants  on  trade,  closely 
pursued.  Indeed,  in  almost  every  indi- 
vidual, this  absorbing  principle  produces 
one  or  other  of  the  various  maladies  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  More  marked  is 
the  effect  when  anxiety  is  added.  This 
greatly  reduces  the  functions  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  it  produces  flatulency,  and  often 
diarrhoea  ;  it  sometimes  affects  even  the 
kidneys  ;  it  almost  always,  when  long 
continued,  produces  permanent  disease  of 
the  liver.  Cancer  of  the  stomach,  more- 
over, and  other  malignant  diseases  occur 
most  frequently  among  the  victims  of 
mental  depression  and  care.' 

The  great  remedy  for  the  evils  here 
pointed  out  is  bodily  exercise  of  some 
kind  every  day,  and  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  open  air.  An  opinion  prevails 
that  an  occasional  walk  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  health  ;  but  if  the 
intervals  of  inaction  be  too  long,  the  good 
effect  of  one  walk  is  lost  before  another 
is  taken.  Regularity  and  sufficiency  are 
as  much  to  be  considered  with  regard  to 
exercise  as  to  our  meals  or  sleep.  Sir 
James  Clark  says,  that  *  the  exercise 
which  is  to  benefit  the  system  generally, 
must  be  in  the  open  air,  and  extend  to 

the  whole  muscular  system 

The  house-exercises  now  in  fashion,  and 
which  have  been  dignified  with  fine 
names,  are  certainly  a  degree  better,  if 
directed  with  judgment,  than  the  immov- 
able positions  in  which  girls  were  for- 
merly kept  ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  made 
a  substitute  for  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
they  will  prove  highly  injurious  to  the 
rising  race  of  females.  Without  regular 
exercise  out  of  doors,  no  young  person 
can  continue  long  healthy  ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  parents  in  fixing  their  children 
at  boarding-schools  to  ascertain  that  suffi- 
cient time  is  occupied  daily  in  this  way. 
They  may  be  assured  that  attention  to 
this  circumstance  is  quite  as  essential  to 
the  moral  and  physical  health  of  their 
children,  as  any  branch  of  education 
which  they  may  be  taught.* 


Exercise,  however,  must  be  regulated 
by  certain  rules,  the  principal  o  which  is, 
to  avoid  carr3'ing  it  to  excess — to  propor- 
tion it  always  to  tlie  state  of  health  and 
habit  of  the  individual.  Persons  of  short 
breath,  predisposed  to  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  subject  to  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  or  general  weakness,  are  not 
to  believe  that  a  course  of  severe  exercise 
will  do  them  good  ;  on  the  contrary,  many 
serious  results  often  follow  over-fatigue. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
active  exertion  immediately  after  a  full 
meal,  as  the  foundation  of  heart  diseases  is 
sometimes  laid  by  leaping  or  running  after 
eating.  The  great  object  should  be  so  to 
blend  exercise  and  repose,  as  to  ensure 
the  highest  possible  amount  of  bodily 
vigour.  It  must  be  recollected  that  ex- 
hausted muscles  can  be  restored  only  by 
the  most  perfect  rest. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
consider  the  labour  of  the  day  as  equiva- 
lent to  exercise.  Work,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  a  mere  routine  process,  carried  on 
with  but  little  variety  of  circumstances, 
in  a  confined  atmosphere,  and  in  a  tempe- 
rature frequently  more  exhaustive  than 
restorative.  The  workman  requires  some- 
thing more  than  this  to  keep  him  in 
health  ;  he  must  have  exercise  as  often  as 
possible  in  the  open  air, — in  fields,  parks, 
or  pleasure  grounds  ;  but  if  these  are  not 
at  his  command,  the  streets  of  the  town 
are  always  open  to  him,  and  a  walk  in 
these  is  better  than  no  walk  at  all.  The 
mere  change  of  scene  is  beneficial,  and  in 
walking  he  generally  sets  in  motion  a 
different  set  of  muscles  from  those  he  has 
used  while  at  work.  Although,  as  will 
be  presently  shown,  this  is  not  recom- 
mended as  a  perfect  means  of  exercise,  it 
is  far  preferable  to  remaining  in  the  dingy 
cellar  and  un ventilated  alley,  or  frequent- 
ing the  tobacco-tainted  tap  room. 

To  derive  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
from  exercise,  it  must  be  combined  with 
amusement,  and  be  made  pleasurable  and 
recreative.  This  important  fact  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  since  to  igno- 
rance of  it  alone  we  owe  many  of  the 
evils  which  afflict  society.  For  want  of 
healthful  and  harmless  amusements,  mil- 
lions have  fallen  victims  to  licentiousness, 
drunkenness,  and  disease.  And  it  would 
be  well  if  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  on  social  amusements  as 
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destructive  of  the  morals  of  the  people, 
would  consider  how  much  good  may  be 
done  by  giving  the  mind  a  direction 
which,  while  promotive  of  health,  would 
fill  it  with  cheerfulness  and  wean  it  from 
debasing  habits.  The  character  of  our 
sports  at  the  present  time,  where  such 
exist,  partakes  but  little  of  the  robust 
and  boisterous  spirit  of  our  forefathers  ; 
but  with  the  refinement  of  amusements, 
the  opportunity  for  enjoying  them  has 
been  grievously  diminished.  Cheering 
signs  of  a  better  state  of  things  are,  how- 
ever, visible  in  many  quarters,  and  we 
trust  that  the  good  work  will  be  carried 
on  until  the  whole  of  our  population  shall 
be  in  possession, of  the  means  and  leisure 
for  pleasureable  recreation  :  it  cannot, 
however,  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the 
realisation  of  this  desirable  object  depends 
more  on  the  people  themselves  than  on 
their  rulers.  The  unanimous  expression 
of  a  great  want,  accompanied  by  an  uni- 
versal desire  to  improve  its  gratification, 
has  never  yet  been  made  in  vain. 

It  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  working  population,  that  their 
improvident  habits  debar  them  from  many 
pleasures  and  advantages  which  they 
might  otherwise  enjoy.  From  the  imper- 
fect manner  in  which  they  prepare  their 
food,  and  the  little  forethought  they  exer- 
cise in  providing  clothes,  and  other  mate- 
rials of  household  economy,  they  may  be 
said,  generally  speaking,  to  waste  one- 
half  of  their  earnings.  Here  is  a  great 
defect  to  be  remedied  before  they  can  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  leisure  hours.  Mean- 
time it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one, 
whether  male  or  female,  to  take  some 
steps  towards  improvement.  In  the  first 
place,  they  should  try,  by  laying  out  their 
money  carefully,  to  save  a  trifle,  if  it  Dc- 
no  more  than  a  shilling  every  v/eek, 
which  should  at  once  be  lodged  in  the 
savings'  bank,  and  by  this  means  they 
would  be  gradually  placed  above  that 
pinching  want  which  now  hinders  them 
from  taking  active  exercise  out  of  doors, 
and  drives  them  to  seek  relief  in  intoxi- 
cating: drinks.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  all  that 


most  concerns  their  true  interest.  Why 
do  they  live  in  houses  unfit  for  the  occu- 
pation of  human  beings  ?  why  are  they 
and  their  children  dirty  and  ragged  ?  why 
are  they  wasteful  in  the  expenditure  of 
their  earnings  ?  Because  they  want  edu- 
cation— such  an  education  as  will  teach 
them  to  think,  and  to  become  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.  When  they  are  better 
taught,  they  will  find  out  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  live  in  a  good  house  than  in 
a  bad  one — that  it  is  cheaper  to  be  clean 
than  to  be  dirty — that  it  is  cheaper  to  eat 
wholesome  than  unwholesome  food — that 
it  is  better  to  pass  their  leisure  hours 
among  their  families,  or  in  a  public  park, 
than  in  a  public-house. 

Still,  under  present  circumstances, 
more  open  air  exercise  may  be  taken  than 
has  hitherto  been  customary  among  the 
working-classes.  During  the  warm  and 
fine  season  of  the  year,  there  is  generally 
sufficient  daylight  to  enable  them  to  walk 
or  play  for  an  hour  after  work  in  the  even- 
ing— as  a  rule  no  one  ought  to  have  less 
than  two  hours'  exercise  out  of  doors 
every  day.  The  mere  change  of  air  and 
of  scene  is  in  itself  a  good,  and  leaving 
their  rooms  for  an  hour  or  two  untenanted, 
time  would  be  afforded  for  their  ventila- 
tion, and  by  the  change  of  air  in  the 
dwellings,  the  sleep  of  the  inmates  would 
be  so  much  the  more  refreshing. 

The  greatest  philosophers  have  written 
in  praise  of  exficise  :  Plato  said  it  would 
almost  cure  a  guilty  conscience  ;  Bacon 
considered  *  games  of  recreation  to  belong 
to  civil  life  and  education  ;'  Henry  IV. 
of  Fiance,  held  that  manly  sports  and 
exercises  were  the  foundation  *  of  that 
elevation  of  mind  which  gives  one  nature 
superiority  over  another  ;'  and  in  conclu- 
sicri  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  an  old 
writer,  *  Look  to  your  health  ;  and  if 
you  have  it,  praise  God,  and  value  it  next 
to  a  good  conscience,  for  health  is  the 
second  blessing  that  we  mortals  are  ca- 
pable of.'  -^From  Exercise  and  Reorea- 
tioriy  a  Pamjjhlet  published  by  the 
Metropolitan  Working- Glasses*  Associa- 
tionfor  Improving  the  Fublio  Health, 
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GENTLE    WORDS. 

BY   C.    D.    STEWART. 


A  yauNG  rose  in  the  summer  time, 

Is  beautiful  to  me, 
And  glorious  tlie  many  stars 

That  glimmer  on  the  sea; 
But  gentle  words,  and  loving  hearts, 

And  hands  to  cl^sp  my  own 
Are  better  than  the  brightest  flowers, 

Or  stars  that  ever  shone. 

The  sun  may  warm  the  grass  to  life, 
The  dew  the  drooping  flower. 

And  eyes  grow  bright,  and  watcli  the  light 
Of  autumn's  ppening  hour. 


But  words  that  breathe  of  tenderness 
And  smiles  we  know  are  true. 

Are  warmer  than  the  summer-time, 
And  brighter  than  the  dew. 

It  is  not  much  the  world  can  give 

With  all  its  subtle  art. 
And  gold  or  gems  are  not  the  things 

To  satisfy  the  heart; 
But  oh  !  if  those  who  cluster  round 

The  altar  and  the  hearth, 
Have  gentle  words,  and  loving  smiles 

How  beautiful  is  earth. 


FURTHER  ADVICE  ON  CHOLERA. 


In  a  former  number  of  the  £Jconomist,  an 
account  was  given  of  the  means  recom- 
mended   by  the   Metropolitan    Sanitary 
Commission,  in  their  first  report,  for  the 
prevention  of  Cholera.    The  epidemic  was 
then  making  gradual  approaches  towards 
Europe.     It  has  now  spread  over  eastern 
Europe,   and   as   was  expected,   at   last 
reached  England.    The  report  of  the  com- 
missioners was  a  most  excellent  one,  and 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  everybody, 
every  one  of  our  readers  at  least,  should 
turn  back  to  page  25  of  the  present  volume 
and  read  it.     If  what  is  there  stated  be 
read  carefully,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said 
further  on  the  same   subject.      Perhaps, 
hov/ever,  one  or  two  principal  matters  may 
be  repeated,  and  again  insisted  on  ;  and 
now  that  the  invading  enemy  may  any  day 
knock  at  our  doors,  some  special  directions 
are  here  put  down,  that  people  may  know 
what  it  is  in  their  ov/n  power  to  do,  till  they 
are  able  to  procure  professional  assistance. 
One   matter    has    been    satisfactorily 
settled,  which  was  not  agreed  on  when 
Cholera  first  reached  our  shores.      The 
complaint  is  not  contagious,  it  is  not  catch- 
ing.    There  is,  in  all  cases   of  disease, 
often  too  much  fear  of  contagion,  a  fear 
Avhich  turns  aside  or  paralyses  the  neces- 
sary attention  of  friends  and  relatives,  so 
that  it  is  a  particularly  comfortable  reflec- 
tion, that  it  is  now  ascertained,  that  Cholera 
is  not  an  infectious  distemper.     It  was 
found  the  last  time  Cholera  was  in  the 
country  in  1832,  that  time  was  lost  and 
patients  injuriously  affected  by  removing 
them  to  hospitals.     More  v/ill,  therefore, 
be  done  in  future  in  treating  people  at 
their  own  homes,  wherever  these  are  at  all 


proper  places  to  live  in  ;  because,  as  one 
person  does  not  give  Cholera  to  another, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  people  from 
those  who  should  be  their  best  and  kindest 
nurses,  their  own  parents,  their  own  chil- 
dren, or  their  own  brothers  or  sisters. 

In  all  those  places  in  which  the  Cholera 
most  prevailed  before,  it  will  be  most  apt 
to  prevail  again.  These  places  should, 
therefore,  be  doubly  prepared  against  it. 
Where  a  situation  is  low  and  damp,  you 
will  have  Cholera — where  a  locality  be- 
sides being  low  and  damp  has  its  atmo- 
sphere contaminated  by  animal  or  vegetable 
refuse  matter,  you  will  have  more— where 
both  conditions  exist,  and  people  live  in 
want  of  food  and  clothing,  you.  will  have 
yet  a  greater  proportion  of  the  d  isease — 
but  in  low  undrained  situations  (or  still 
worse,  situations  into  which  other  places 
pour  their  filth  by  means  of  sewers,)  where 
people  are  wretched  and  intemperate,  and 
have  neither  the  means  nor  the  sensa  to 
attend  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  own 
bodies,  and  the  cleanliness  and  due  ven- 
tilation of  their  houses,  you  will  have  the 
disease  in  the  greatest  and  the  most  ter- 
rible degree. 

It  is  not  the  poor  who  will  suffer  only. 
Many  of  the  rich  are  sufficiently  ill-in- 
formed on  the  subjects  of  temperance, 
diet,  ventilation,  and  drainage  to  make 
them  an  easy  prey. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  every  one  to  do 
what  he  can  in  his  political,  his  social,  his 
family  and  personal  capacities  to  make 
the  scourge  pass  over  his  native  land  as 
harmlessly  as  possible.  After  it  has  passed, 
he  may  keep  up  the  same  machinery,  the 
same  '  preventive  measures,'  both  as  re- 
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gards  the  public,  and  as  regards  himself ; 
for  the  very  same  circumstances  which 
keep  off  x;holera,  keep  off  other  complaints. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  very  people  who 
will  die  of  cholera,  would  most  probably 
have  died,  had  cholera  not  come  among 
them,  from  some  other  disease.  In  places 
where  typhus  fever,  and  scarlet  fever,  and 
erysipelas,  and  a  general  disposition  to 
other  complaints  most  prevail,  cholera  will 
most  prevail.  The  same  unwholesome  cir- 
cumstances which  favour  the  propagation 
of  cholera,  are  circumstances  which  we 
should  always  be  better  without  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  would  entreat  of  Boards  of 
Health,  and  Boards  of  Gruardians,  and  other 
boards  not  to  abate  their  efforts,  when  that 
form  of  complaint  called  cholera  has  dis- 
appeared ;  but  in  particular,  we  would 
entreat  every  reader  of  the  Family  Eco- 
nomist not  to  relinquish  for  the  future  any 
good  personal  habits  he  may  acquire,  or 
any  proper  family  arrangements  he  may 
arrive  at,  under  the  fear  of  the  present 
threatened  epidemic. 

For  health  is  at  all  times  the  supremest 
worldly  blessing  ;  and  the  best  preventive 
of  cholera  is  health.  Everybody  who 
wishes  to  avoid  cholera,  must  keep  him- 
self as  well  as  possible.  If  he  already 
lives  in  a  situation  which,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  or  the  want  of  social  regulations 
among  men,  supplies  some  of  the  circum- 
stances favourable  to  the  spread  of  disease, 
he  must  be  the  more  careful  in  supplying 
and  bringing  into  play,  the  circumstances 
which  are  favourable  to  himself.  It  would 
be  going  too  much  into  detail,  in  the  pre- 
sent limits,  to  suppose  cases,  and  direct 
the  conduct  in  individual  ones.  Every 
one,  though  he  may  feel  his  social  circum- 
stances inevitable,  has  a  certain  control 
over  his  personal  circumstances,  and  his 
household  circumstances.  He  can  be  sober, 
and  clean.  He  can  see  that  his  house  is 
well  aired — ^he  can  free  it  of  dirt  and  bad 
smells — and  keep  it  dry. 

Some  people,  I  might  say  many  people — 
multitudes — are  not  content  unless  their 
bowels  are  in  an  excited  or  irritated  con- 
dition. Let  me  tell  them  that  a  fair  de- 
gree of  constipation,  or  costiveness,  is  not 
only  consistent  with  health,  but  even  an 
evidence  of  it.  A  person  is  not  quite 
well,  when  he  is  suffering  from  any  degree 
of  relaxation.  There  is  relaxation  from 
eating  too  much  sometimes — a  person  is 


not  in  health  when  he  eats  too  much.  If 
a  person  works — does  a  fair  amount  oi 
labour  with  his  head  and  limbs — and  eats 
just  enough  (it  is  proper  that  he  should 
have  quite  enough  of  good  solid  food,)  his 
bowels  will  not  be  relaxed.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  it  is  right  to  avoid  purga- 
tive medicines  during  the  prevalence  of 
cholera  ;  I  say,  it  is  always  proper  to 
avoid  them,  except  when  they  are  given 
with  some  specific  and  understood  object  of 
opposing  some  malady,  It  is  proper  to 
eat  good  nutritious  food,  no  matter  how 
plain,  and  plenty  of  it.  It  is  proper  to 
do  a  fair  amount  of  work,  or  *  take'  a 
fair  amount  of  exercise.  People  too  should 
have  a  fair  and  satisfying  amount  of  sleep. 
Their  clothing  should  be  warm  and  com- 
fortable— comfort  should  be  their  standard 
in  the  matter  of  bodily  coverings.  The 
feet  and  stomach  should  be  kept  wami^ 
Flannel  is  necessary  for  everybody  in  our 
moist  variable  climate  ;  a  belt  of  flannel^ 
pinned  round  the  body  should  be  worn, 
when  there  exists,  from  atmospheric  causes, 
a  greater  amount  of  disease  than  usual. 
The  feet  should  always  be  put  in  hot 
water,  when  they  are  cold,  and  kept  there 
till  quite  warmed  through.  This  may  be 
done  at  any  time  of  the  day.  After  the 
foot-bath,  a  person  should  put  on  dry 
shoes  and  stockings,  or  go  to  bed. 

Finally,  besides  now  knowing  that 
cholera  is  not  infectious,  we  have  found 
out  that  it  is  generally  preceded  by  a 
bowel  complaint,  which  bowel  complaint 
is  capable  of  being  cured,  and  the  whole 
danger  thus  averted.  What  is  the  best 
medicine  to  do  this  ?  As  good  a  remedy, 
in  people's  own  hands  as  any  I  know,  will 
be  the  chalk  mixture.  Any  respectable 
druggist,  can  supply  it  (made  up  according 
to  the  London  pharmacopoeia.)  An  adult 
may  take  three  table-spoonfuls  of  it,  with 
four  drops  of  laudanum — a  person  of  14 
years,  two  table-spoonfuls  with  three 
drops ;  of  7,  one  table-spoonful  with 
two  drops  ;  of  3,  two  tea-spoonfuls  with 
one  drop;  of  1,  one  tea-spoonful  with  one 
drop  in  three  doses.  If  the  cinnamon- 
water  with  which  the  mixture  is  flavoured, 
taste  a  little  too  strong  for  a  child,  add  a 
little  water.  The  dose  may  be  ^repeated 
every  two  or  three  hours,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances —  sometimes  a  Uttle  oftener 
under  the  direction  of  a  discreet  person. 
A  tea-spoonful,  half  a  tea-spQonful,or  afew 
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drops  of  sal-volatile  (according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,)  when  there  is  *  lowness* 
should  be  given  in  the  medicine,  or  in 
water.  Don't  forget  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  the  feet  and  whole  body  dry  and 
warm.  In  conclusion,  do  not  stop  to 
waste  time  with  this  pretended  remedy, 


and  that  pretended  remedy.  A  great 
number  of  people  have  already  mounted 
cholera-hobbies,  and  are  riding  about  on 
them.  As  soon  as  any  hobby  proves  a 
real  live  horse — the  profession  and  sen- 
sible people  in  general  will  receive  it  as  it 
deserves. 


GOOD  AND  BAD  LUCK. 


I  MAY  here,  as  well  as  any  where,  impart 
the  secret  of  what  is  called  good  and  bad 
luck .  There  are  men  who,  supposing  Pro- 
vidence to  have  an  implacable  spite  against 
them,  bemoan,  in  the  poverty  of  a  wretched 
old  age,  the  misfortunes  of  their  lives.  Luck 
for  ever  ran  against  them,  and  for  others. 
One,  with  a  good  profession,  lost  his  luck 
in  the  river,  where  he  idled  away  his 
time  a-fishing,  when  he  should  have  been 
in  the  office.  Another,  with  a  good  trade, 
perpetually  burnt  up  his  luck  by  his  hot 
temper,  which  provoked  all  his  customers 
to  leave  him.  Another,  with  a  lucrative 
business,  lost  his  luck  b}"  amazing  dili- 
gence at  everything  but  his  business. 
Another,  who  steadily  followed  his  trade, 
as  steadily  followed  his  bottle.  Another, 
who  was  honest  and  constant  to  his  work, 
erred  by  perpetual  misjudgments,  —  he 


lacked  discretion.  Hundreds  lose  their 
luck  by  indorsing,  by  sanguine  specula- 
tions, by  trusting  fraudulent  men,  and  by 
dishonest  gains.  A  man  never  has  good 
luck  who  has  a  bad  wife.  I  never  knew 
an  early-rising,  hard-working,  prudent 
man,  careful  of  his  earnings,  and  strictly 
honest,  who  complained  of  bad  luck.  A 
good  character,  good  habits,  and  iron  in- 
dustry, are  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of 
all  the  ill  luck  that  fools  ever  dreamt  of. 
But  when  I  see  a  tatterdemalion  creeping 
out  of  a  tavern  late  in  the  forenoon,  with 
his  hands  stuck  into  his  pockets,  the  rim 
of  his  hat  turned  up,  and  the  crown 
knocked  in,  I  know  he  has  had  bad  luck, 
— for  the  worst  of  all  luck  is  to  be  a  slug- 
gard, a  knave,  or  a  tippler. — Lectures  to 
Young  Men  ;  hy  H,  W,  Beecher, 


RECIPES. 


The  French  Method  of  Malcing  Whey, 
—Mix  together  equal  parts  of  best  vinegar 
and  cold  water  ;  a  table-spoonful  of  each 
will  suffice  for  a  pint  of  milk.  It  is 
not,  however,  all  to  be  put  in,  whether 
necessary  or  not ;  but  when  the  milk  just 
boils,  pour  in  just  as  much  of  the  acid 
as  will  turn  it,  and  no  more.  Beat  up 
together  the  white  and  shell  of  one  egg, 
which  boil  up  in  the  whey.  Then  set 
it  aside  till  quite  clear.  Pour  it  off  very 
steadily  through  a  muslin  strainer.  S  weeten 
to  taste  with  loaf-sugar.  This  whey  is  very 
pleasant  and  answers  every  good  purpose 
of  white  wine  whey,  while  it  is  not  liable 
to  the  objection  of  being  heating,  and  is 
also  very  much  less  expensive. 

A  Useful  Embrocation  for  Rheuraa- 
tisiriy  Lumbago f  or  Strains,  —  \  oz.  of 
strongest  camphorated  spirit,  1  oz.  spirits 
of  turpentine,  one  raw  eg^,  half-pint  best 
vinegar.  Well  mix  the  whole,  and  keep 
it  closely  corked.  To  be  rubbed  in  three 
or  four  times  a-day.  For  rheumatism  in  the 


head,  or  face-ache,  rub  all  over  the  back 
of  the  head  and  neck,  as  well  as  the  part 
which  is  the  immediate  seat  of  pain. 

For  the  Breath. — Persons  w?io  suffer 
from  difficulty  of  breathing  and  oppression 
on  the  chest,  will  find  great  relief  from  the 
following  simple  contrivance.  A  tea-kettle 
is  to  be  kept  boiling,  either  over  a  fire,  or 
over  a  common  night-lamp  or  nursing-can- 
dlestick. A  tin  tube  is  to  be  fitted  on  to 
the  spout  of  the  tea-kettle,  of  such  length 
and  form  as  to  throw  the  steam  in  front  of 
the  sick  person,  who  will  then  breathe  in 
it.  This  prevents  the  distressing  sensation 
occasioned  by  inhaling  the  cold  night  air, 
which  will  be  felt  by  persons  suffering 
from  asthma  or  water  on  the  chest,  and 
which  is  not  obviated  either  by  clothing 
or  fire. 

Nitre  is  a  cheap  and  valuable  medi- 
cine, both  cooling  and  purifying  to  the 
blood.  In  the  feverishness  that  attends  a 
cold,  from  7  to  10  grains  of  purified  nitre, 
in  a  glass  of  water,  may  be  taken  two  or 
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three  times  a- day  with  safety  aud  advaii' 
tage.  For  old  wounds,  such  as  are  com- 
monly called  *a  bad  leg,'  great  benefit 
will  be  derived  from  taking  a  solution  of 
nitre  prepared  thus  : — In  one  pint  of 
boiling  water,  dissolve  two  ounces  of  salt- 
petre, of  which  take  a  table-spoonful  twice 
a-day.  If  it  should  occasion  pain,  a  little 
hot  ginger-tea  will  soon  give  relief. 

To  Apply  Leeches. —  There  is  often 
a  great  difficulty  in  making  a  leech  stick 
on  the  part  required,  and  the  effort  to  do 
so  is  both  fatiguing  to  the  patient,  and 
injurious  to  the  delicate  little  creature 
employed  to  afford  relief.  The  difficulty 
may  be  obviated  by  the  following  method : 
On  the  top  of  a  wine  glass  place  a  piece 
of  thin  new  calico  large  enough  to  admit 
of  its  being  lowered  a  little  in  the  centre, 
while  the  edges  completely  cover  the  rim, 
and  hang  over  so  as  to  bear  tying  round, 
or  being  tightly  grasped  in  with  the  hand. 
On  the  sunken  part  of  the  calico  place 
the  leech,  and  immediately  apply  it  to  the 
part  required.  The  little  creature,  to  free 
itself  from  the  roughness  of  the  calico, 
which  it  dislikes,  will  immediately   fix 


itself  upon  the  flesh.  By  this  simple 
plan  six  or  eight  leeches  may  be  applied 
in  less  time  than  is  often  required  to  fix 
one,  when,  if  not  disposed  to  bite,  it  can 
adhere  to  the  side  of  the  glass  in  which 
it  is  confined.  N.B.  The  flesh  should  be 
previously  washed  with  warm  water  (free 
from  soap)  that  the  skin  may  be  both 
perfectly  clean  and  supple.  This  is  espe- 
cially necessary  if  any  lotion  or  ointment 
has  been  applied. 

MarJcing-Inh,  —  Lunar  caustic,  2 
drachms  ;  guraarabi:,  ^  drachm  ;  distilled 
water,  2  drachms.  To  be  well  mixed, 
and  kept  in  a  small  stopper  bottle,  and  in 
a  dark  place,  as  the  lunar  caustic  loses  its 
virtue  by  being  exposed  to  the  light.  The 
linen  to  be  marked  must  be  previously 
prepared  with  the  following  mixture  :  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda,  ^  oz.  ;  gum  arabic,  1 
scruple  ;  dissolved  in  1  oz.  of  rain-water. 
With  this  mixture  wet  as  much  of  the 
linen  as  is  to  be  written  on.  Let  it  be- 
come perfectly  dry.  Then  write  upon  it, 
and  dry  the  writing  in  the  sunshine,  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  MINERS. 


In  a  recent  report  by  Mr.  Tremenheere, 
the  Government  Inspector  of  Schools,  we 
find  an  interesting  comparison  between 
miners  on  the  continent,  and  in  this  coun- 
try. The  foreigners,  although  not  so  well 
off  as  regards  wages,  are,  it  appears, 
better  conducted  than  the  English ;  there 
is  little  or  no  drunkenness  among  them, 
and  they  do  not  neglect  public  worship. 
Some  of  the  colliery  establishments  in 
Belgium  are  provided  with  libraries  and 
ornamental  pleasure-grounds,  while  among 
the  miners  are  numerous  singing  societies. 
Mr.  S.  Jones,  an  overlooker  at  Denain, 
near  Valenciennes,  in  the  north  of  France, 
has  made  a  statement  on  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people  in  his  district, 
which  we  quote  from  the  Report  as  de- 


servmg  attention : — 


"  I  have  been  here,"  he  says,  **  about 
a  year  and  three-quarters.  I  worked  as 
a  collier  and  miner  in  Shropshire  and 
Staffordshire  for  thirty-five  years.  I  find 
the  French  workmen  very  attentive  ; 
they  follow  the  work  they  are  put  to 
steadily   and  faithfully  ;  they  are   very 


civil  and  very  respectful  to  their  superiors  ; 
they  are  much  before  us  for  their  manners  ; 
they  never  pass  each  other  that  they  have 
not  a  civil  or  kind  word  to  say  to  each 
other,  and  there  is  never  any  quarrelling 
or  fighting  among  them.  They  are  a 
contented,  good-humoured  people.  The 
diet  of  a  French  collier  is  very  poor  com- 
pared with  an  English  collier  ;  soup,  and 
bread  with  a  very  little  butter,  and  very 
poor  cheese,  vegetables,  and  a  little  fruit ; 
very  seldom  any  meat.  They  cannot  do 
so  much  work  as  an  English  collier,  but 
they  are  more  contented  with  a  piece  of 
bread  and  an  apple,  than  an  English  col- 
lier with  his  beef-steak.  They  are  very 
clean,  both  in  their  persons  and  their 
houses.  I  have  been  aJl  over  this  mining 
district,  and  I  never  saw  a  cleaner  and 
more  decent  set  of  people  in  my  life.  They 
would  make  most  of  our  English  colliers 
and  miners  ashamed.  They  never  omit 
to  wash  their  whole  bodies  after  coming 
up  from  the  pits  ;  and  they  put  on  clean 
pit-dresses  never  less  than  twice  a-week, 
some  of  them  every  day.     A  man,  when 
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he  is  coming  dirty  from  the  pit,  will  not 
stop  till  he  has  thoroughly  cleaned  him- 
self. Sometimes  1  have  ojfered  a  pint  of 
beer  to  men  after  their  work,  when  their 
hands  are  dirtj-,  but  they  have  said  they 
iVould  go  home  first,  and  when  they  were 
clean  they  would  come  back  and  take  the 
beer.  Th^y  a,re  very  careful  and  indus- 
trious with  their  gardens,  which  they 
taki6  great  pleasure  in,  and  they  store  up 
vegetables  for  winter  use,  preserving  soilie 
of  them  in  lard.  Their  diet  is  suitable  to 
their  work  ;  that  is,  as  they  live  low,  the 
quantity  of  work  they  do  is  in  propor- 
tion. The  work  is  exactly  like  Stafford- 
shiie  long-wall  work.     Nothing  can  be 


safer  or  morft  agreeable  to  work  in  thati 
the  pits  in  this  country.  Each  man  is 
obliged  to  have  a  book,  in  which  the  date 
of  coming  to  work  at  a  place,  or  leaving 
it,  is  entered,  and,  if  his  former  master, 
on  being  applied  to,  gives  him  a  bad  cha- 
racter, he  need  not  go  and  seek  work 
elsewhere.  There  ate  about  thirty  English- 
men working  here  :  I  cannot  say  much  in 
favour  of  their  general  conduct  as  com- 
pared with  the  FreUcll.  If  any  thirty  of 
the  Frenchmen  here  were  to  be  transferred 
to  some  parts  of  Staffordshire,  they  would 
be  so  disgusted  that  they  would  not  stay. 
They  would  think  they  had  got  among  a 
savage  race." 


A  TEXT  FOR  TIPPLERS. 


Mr.  BoDB  was  a  minister  who  lived, 
many  years  ago,  a  few  miles  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  having  several  times  been 
preaching  against  drunkenness,  some  of 
the  Cambridge  Scholars  (conscience,  which 
is  sharper  than  ten  thousand  witnesses, 
being  their  monitor)  were  very  much 
oifended,  and  thought  he  made  reflections 
on  them.  Some  little  time  after,  Mr.  Dodd 
was  walking  towards  Cambridge,  and  met 
some  of  the  gownsmen,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  him  at  a  distance,  resolved  to 
make  some  ridicule  of  him.  As  soon  as 
he  came  up,  they  accosted  him  with, 
"  Your  servant,  sir  !"  He  replied, "  Your 
servant,  gentlemen."  They  asked  him 
if  he  had  not  been  preaching  very 
much  against  drunkenness  of  late  ?  He 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  They  then 
told  him  they  had  a  favour  to  beg  of  him, 
and  it  was,  that  he  would  preach  a  sermon 
to  them  there,  from  a  text  they  should 
choose.  He  argued,  that  it  was  an  impo- 
sition) for  a  man  ought  to  have  some  con- 
sideration before  preaching.  They  said, 
they  would  not  put  up  with  a  denial,  and 
insisted  upon  his  preaching  immediately 
(in  a  hollow  tree  which  stood  by  the  road- 
side), from  the  word  M — A — L — T.  He 
then  began,  "  Beloved,  let  me  crave  your 
attention.  I  am  a  little  man — come  at  a 
short  notice — to  preach  a  short  sermon — 
from  a  short  text — to  a  thin  congregation 
— in  an  unworthy  pulpit. 

"  Moved,  my  text  is  Malt.  I  cannot 
divide  it  into  sentences,  there  being  none  ; 
nor  into  words,  there  being  but  one  ;  I 


must,  therefore,  of  necessity,  divide  it  into 
letters,  which  I  find  in  my  text  to  be 
these  four,  M— A— L— T. 

"  M — is  Moral.  A — is  Allegorical.  L 
— is  Literal.     T — is  Theological. 

"  The  Moral  is  to  teach  you  rusticks 
good  manners  ;  therefore,  M — my  Masters, 
A — All  of  you,  L — Leave  off,  T — Tippling. 

"  The  Allegorical  is,  when  one  thing  is 
spoken  of,  and  another  meant.  The  thing 
spoken  of  is  Malt.  The  thing  meant  is 
the  spirit  of  malt,  which  you  rusticks 
make,  M — your  Meat,  A — your  Apparel, 
L — your  Liberty,  and  T — your  Trust. 

"  The  Literal  is,  according  to  the  letters, 
M— Muchj  A— Ale,  L— Little,  T— Trust. 

"  The  Theological  is,  according  to  the 
effects  it  works,  in  some,  M — Murder — 
in  others,  A — Adultery — in  all,  L — 
Looseness  of  life — and,  in  many,  T — 
Treachery. 

"  I  shall  conclude  the  subject,  first,  by 
way  of  exhortation.  M — my  Masters, 
A— All  of  you,  L— Listen,  T~To  my 
Text.  Second,  by  way  of  caution  :  M — 
my  Masters,  A — All  of  you,  L — Look 
for,  T— the  Truth.  Third,  by  way  of 
communicating  the  truth,  which  is  this  : 
A  drunkard  is  the  annoyance  of  modesty  ; 
the  spoil  of  civility  ;  the  destruction  of 
reason  ;  the  robber's  agent ;  the  ale- 
house's benefactor  ;  his  wife's  sorrow  | 
his  children's  trouble  ;  his  own  shame  ; 
his  neighbour's  scoff;  a  walking  swill- 
bowl  ;  the  picture  of  a  beast  j  the  mon- 
ster of  a  man  !'* 
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RURAL   AFFAIRS.—DECEMBER. 


Kitchen  and  Eruit-Gaeden.— Early 
Peas  and  Beans  are  always  desired,  and  those 
who  pride  themselves  on  productions  of  this 
naturie  should  remember  that  the  first  step  in 
their  culture  is  the  most  important  one.  If  the 
sowing  recommended  last  month  has  been  de- 
ferred, lose  no  time  in  getting  through  with  it 
now.  On  moderately  dry  soils,  sheltered  from 
the  severest  weather,  botn  peas  and  beans  suc- 
ceed in  ordinary  drills.  If  the  garden  be  an  ex- 
posed one,  sow  on  ridges  ranging  south-east  and 
north-west,  the  earth  being  thrown  up  at  least 
eighteen  inches,  and  the  ridges  two  feet  apart.  If 
the  seed  is  sown  near  the  bottom,  it  follows  that 
the  young  plants  must  be  well  protected  from 
wind,  by  the  elevation  of  the  ridge,  and  from 
wet,  by  the  drain  formed  by  the  trench  below 
them.  Traps  for  ihice  are  required  as  soon  as 
the  seed  is  in  the  earth,  the  most  effectual  is  the 
old  figure-of-four  trap,  and  when  the  plants 
appear  above  ground,  increased  attention  must 
be  paid  to  guard  them  from  slugs  and  birds ; 
dry  ashes,  soot,  or  lime,  frequently  applied  will 
keep  off  the  former,  and  lines  of  worsted,  nets, 
or  what  is  better,  because  it  serves  also  to  shel- 
ter them  from  frosts,  a  thick  screen  of  fir-twigs 
on  each  side  the  row,  with  the  worsted  on  the 
top,  where  sparrows  are  numerous,  will  keep 
the  plants  safe.  Such  as  come  up  weakly,  with- 
out promise  of  resisting  the  weather,  are  better 
earthed  completely  over,  and  this  course  may 
be  persisted  in  till  next  February  without  doing 
any  injury.  Where  the  soil  is  naturally  wet,  and 
consequently  liable  to  be  much  frozen,  the  best 
course  will  be  to  sow  thickly  on  some  warm 
spot,  and  cover  with  a  hand-glass  or  frame ;  the 
plants  so  raised  may  be  transferred  to  rows  in 
February,  and  will  be  nearly  as  early  as  those 
sown  out.  The  ridges  spoken  of,  being  two  feet 
wide  at  the  base,  admit  a  row  of  beans  between 
each  ridge,  but  peas  should  be  sown  twice  that 
distance  apart;  and  in  the  alternate  hollows 
lettuce  plants  may  be  stationed,  or  a  few  ra- 
dishes sprinkled  over  the  face  of  the  ridge,  and 
covered  with  fern  or  straw.  Cauliflower  plants 
under  hand-glasses  or  in  frames  must  have  abun- 
dance of  air  on  every  favourable  opportunity,  and 
lettuce  plants  treated  in  the  same  way,  will  re- 
quire similar  attention:  in  the  event  of  severe 
frost,  it  will  be  well  to  cover  them  additionally 
with  mats  or  loose  litter,  but  do  not  keep  them 
confined  for  any  long  period,  or  damp  will  be 
more  destructive  than  cold  ;  when  the  frames 
are  open  an  occasional  cleaning  will  be  of  bene- 
fit—pick off  dead  leaves,  stir  the  soil,  and 
sprinkle  some  dry  earth  round  the  stems,  and 
particularly  look  after  slugs.  Full  grown  let- 
tuce, endive,  and  brocoli  may  be  taken  up 
entire,  and  laid  in  by  the  heels  in  a  shed  or  in  a 
sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  to  be  covered  as 
occasion  may  require  from  frost  or  snow.  Roots 
of  jail  kinds,  such  as  carrots,  parsnips,  artichokes, 
beet,  &c.,  if  not  already  dug,  must  be  got  up 
without  delay,  and  stored  in  sand.  Look  over 
the  onions,  as  decaying  bulbs  speedily  infect  the 
sound  ones;  those  which  show  signs  of  growing 
should  be  used  first,  as  they  will  not  keep. 
Earth  up  all  the  large  standing  crops,  such  as 
brocoli  and  cabbage,  which  may  still  require  it, 
and  if  the  small-beaded  plants  of  the  latter 
appear  to  suffer  from  damp,  spread  an  inch  of 
dry  earth  between  them,  which  will  check  it, 
and  prevent  injury  from  sweeping  winds.  Con- 
tinue to  earth  up  advancing  celery ;  that  which 
is  full  grown  should  be  covered  completely 
up.  Keep  the  beds  of  onions  and  spinach 
perfectly   clear    of  weeds,    and    occasionally 


stir  the  surface  with  a  small  hoe.  Make  plan- 
tations of  rhubarb  and  sea-cale;  established 
plants  of  the  latter  may  be  covered  to  blanch, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  bairowfullS  of  fresh 
leaves  will  soon  be  fit  for  use.  Proceed  with 
digging  and  trenching  as  previously  directed, 
taking  advantage  of  dry  or  frosty  weather  to  get 
the  manure  in  the  ground,  but  do  not  attempt 
to  turn  it  in  when  the  earth  is  very  wet  or 
covered  with  snow. 

In  the  Fbuit-Gaeden,  pruning,  trimming, 
staking  and  tying  will  yet  occupy  attention; 
planting  should  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  every 
tree  recently  moved  should  be  well  secured  to 
stakes,  and  a  good  coat  of  mulch  spread  over  the 
roots.  Apple-trees,  producing  small  or  inferior 
fruit,  decaying  at  the  points  of  the  branches  or 
otherwise  showing  signs  of  debility,  may  often 
be  improved  by  severe  pmning,the  bark  should 
be  scraped,  and  where  the  American  blight  is 
seen,  cut  away  the  loose  i)ieces  and  apply  hot 
lime-wash,  in  which  soot  may  be  mixed  to  in- 
crease its  strength,  and  give  it  a  colour  resem- 
bling the  bark.  Among  pear-trees,  however, 
the  pruner  must  be  more  cautious,  for  if  they 
are  subject  to  much  cutting,  an  unfruitful  con- 
dition is  induced.  Finish  the  currants,  goose- 
berries, and  raspberries  as  quickly  as  convenient, 
and  if  any  increase  of  the  first  two  is  required, 
set  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  taken  from  close 
to  the  old  wood,  and  reduced  to  about  a  foot  in 
length. 

Flower-Garden.— The  pruning  of  shrubs, 
transplanting  and  separation  of  herbaceous  plants, 
arrangement,  trimming,  and  digging  of  borders 
should  be  completed  this  month.  The  more 
tender  kinds  of  roses,  as  the  china,  Bourbon  and 
tea-scented,  will  probably  require  some  protec- 
tion shortly,  the  exact  means  will  generally 
suggest  itself  on  the  spot:  they  may  be  taken 
up  and  laid  in  together,  in  order  to  facilitate 
covering,  but  it  is  better  to  do  it  without  dis- 
turbing them  if  possible;  mats,  dried  fern,  fir- 
boughs,  or  hay-bands  are  all  recommended,  and 
may  be  employed  at  the  discretion  of  the. owner ; 
the  only  point  of  consequence  is  to  avoid  cover- 
ing so  effectually,  or  continuing  it  So  long,  as  to 
induce  the  plants  to  begin  growing  under  their 
shelter.  Look  over  last  month's  calendar,  and 
bring  up  the  work  as  speedily  as  you  can,  there 
is  generally  a,  good  deal  to  do  at  this  season,  with 
unfavourable  weather  for  its  performance,  so 
that  without  exertion  a  confusion  may  arise  suf- 
ficient to  mar  the  spring  operations. 

Window-Plants. — If  the  geraniums  or  other 
plants  taken  from  the  borders  in  autumn,  ex- 
hibit signs  of  rottenness,  remove  the  decaying 
parts,  and  dust  the  wounds  with  qiiick  lime  or 
sulphur,  keep  them  comparatively  dry  and  as 
much  exposed  to  the  sun  as  possible;  air  is  essen- 
tial whenever  it  can  be  admitted.  Remembei 
previous  directions  regarding  the  employment 
of  pans,  they  are  a  most  fatal  source  of  dis- 
ease and  death  when  left  with  water  in  th-em. 
Water  sparingly,  keep  the  leaves  clean,  and 
wait  patiently.  Flowering  plants  must  still 
form  the  exception  as  mentioned  last  month. 


Thrashing  Machines.  —  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Markle,  states  that  the  thrashing  machiiie,  if 
generally  used,  would  save  one-twentieth  oJF  the 
whole  grain  produced  in  this  kingdom*  Now, 
suppose  this  to  be  80,000,000  of  quarters,  the 
quantity  presumed  to  be  left  in  the  straw  is 
1,500,000  quarters,  which,  at  4^*  per  quarter, 
amount  to  ^55,100,000  steiling  saved  to  tBe 
country. 
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VARIETIES. 


What  Christmas  would  be  without 
FoEBiON  Produce. —  If  you  would  banish 
foreign  matters  from  Christmas  you  must  banish 
Christmas  itself.  You  must  sweep  away  mince- 
pies,  with  their  currants  from  Greece,  their 
cloves  and  mace  from  the  Spice  Islands,  and 
their  peel  of  lemon  from  Sicily.  You  must 
abolish  your  plum-pudding,  with  its  raisins  from 
Malaga,  your  boar's  head  from  Germany,  ches- 
nuts  from  Spain  and  France,  oranges  from  Portu- 
gal, wines  every  one  of  them  except  British,  all 
your  hot  pickles,  all  your  teas  and  coffees,  your 
very  twelfth-cake,  with  its  sugar;  nay,  even  the 
name  of  the  season,  to  say  nothing  of  things  too 
reverend  to  be  specified.  You  would  not  have  a 
mahogany  table  to  dine  upon.  Sixpence  would 
not  be  left  you  to  buy  a  cigar,  nor  a  cigar  to  be 
bought;  and  if  you  wished  to  console  yourself 
with  singing  a  carol,  ten  to  one  but  the  tune 
would  be  taken  out  of  your  mouth,  being  found 
to  belong  to  Pergolesi  or  Palestrina,  nay,  or  some 
other  Italian  inventor  of  the  phrases  of  melody. 
— Leigh  HunVs  Jar  of  Honey. 

Warm  Bedding  for  Winter. — We  have 
been  much  struck  by  an  examination  of  some 
coverlets,  the  maiiulacture  of  which  has  been 
recently  introduced  into  this  neighbourhood, 
which  seem  to  combine  the  lightness  and  warmth 
of  the  eider-down  quilt,  with  a  cheapness  far 
greater  than  that  of  ordinary  blankets.  They 
are  composed  of  cotton  wadding  of  a  superior 
kind,  enclosed  and  quilted  in  glazed  calico;  and 
we  understand  that  a  csverlet  having  a  warmth 
equal  to  three  or  four  of  the  commoner  kinds  of 
bl.'mkets,  can  be  manufactured  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  shillings.  As  there  are  few  things  in  which 
the  families  of  the  poor  are  more  strikingly  de- 
ficient than  in  warm  bedding,  the  invention  is 
likely  to  prove  of  essential  importance  to  them  ; 
and  It  is  by  no  means  without  its  utility  to  the 
rich,  especially  when  suffering  under  protracted 
sickness  and  confinement;  when  a  heavy  weight 
of  bed-clothes  frequently  becomes  almost  un- 
endurable. In  such  cases,  one  of  these  wadding 
coverlets,  the  pressure  of  which  is  so  slight  that 
it  literally  cannot  be  felt,  will  give  quite  as  much 
■warmth  as  can  be  required  even  during  the  se- 
verest weather,  and  in  the  coldest  apartment. — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

[This  kind  of  quilt  has  long  been  known  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  the  name  of 
comforters.  AVe  have  ourselves  made  trial  of 
them,  and  found  them  exceedingly  comfortable 
in  the  severe  winters  of  that  country. — Ed.F.EJ] 

Turnpike  Trusts.— A  return  lately  made 
to  Parliament  shews  that  there  are  1,1(>8  turn- 
pike trusts  in  England  and  Wales — 1,063  in 
England,  and  45  in  Wales.  The  length  of  roads 
in  England  is  19,942  miles  and  148  yards,  and  in 
Wales  2,382  miles,  2  furlongs,  and  197  yards, 
^-sjnaking,  in  England  and  Wales,  22,324  miles,  3 
Turlonss,  and  125  yards. — Newspaper  Para- 
graph. 

Good  Pat. —  In  Aberdeen  the  streets  are 
swept  every  day,  at  an  annual  cost  of  £1,400, 
anr*  the  refuse  brings  in  £2000  a  year.  In  Perth 
the  scavenging  costs  £1,800  per  annum,  and  the 
manure  sells  tor  £1,730.  Here,  then,  is  a  gain 
of  sterling  gold — a  premium  for  saving  immortal 
life. —  Topic. 

Plague  and  Panic— One  day  a  traveller 
met  the  plague  going  into  Cairo,  and  accosted 
it  thtis:  "For  what  purpose  are  you  entering 
Cairo?"  "To  kill  3000  people."  Some  time 
after,  the  same  traveller  met  the  plague  again, 
and  said:  "But  you  killed  30,000!"  "Nay," 
replied  the  plague,  '*I  killed  but  3000;  the  rest 
died  o^  ixiglii.^'— Newspaper  Paragraph, 


Education.— The  true  purpose  of  education 
is  to  cherish  and  unfold  the  seed  of  immortality 
already  sown  within  us:  to  develope,  to  their 
fullest  extent,  the  capacities  of  every  kfnd  with 
which  the  God  who  made  us  has  endowed  us. 
Then  we  shall  be  fitted  for  all  circumstances,  or 
know  how  to  fit  circumstances  to  ourselves. 

Occupation  for  Children.— The  habits 
of  children  prove  that  occupation  is  a  necessity 
with  most  of  them.  They  love  to  be  busy,  even 
about  nothing,  still  more  to  be  usefully  employed. 
With  some  children  it  is  a  strongly  developed 
physical  necessity,  and  if  not  turned  to  good 
account  will  be  productive  of  positive  evil,  thus 
verifying  the  old  adage,  that  'Idleness  is  the 
mother  of  mischief.'  Children  should  be  en- 
couraged, or,  if  indolently  disinclined  to  it, 
should  be  disciplined  into  performing  for  them- 
selves every  little  office  relative  to  the  toilet 
which  they  are  capable  of  performing.  They 
should  also  keep  their  own  clothes  and  other 
possessions  neat,  and  fetch  for  themselves  what- 
ever they  want;  in  short,  they  should  learn  to 
be  as  independent  of  the  services  of  others  as 
possible,  fitting  them  alike  to  make  a  good  use 
of  prosperity,  and  to  meet  with  fortitude  any 
reverse  of  fortune  which  may  befall  them.  I 
know  of  no  rank,  however  exalted,  in  which 
such  a  system  would  not  prove  beneficial. — 
Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Character. 

The  Value  of  Labour.— Cast-iron  worth 
£1  sterling,  is  worth,  converted  into  ordinary 
machinery,  £4;  larger  ornamented  work,  £45; 
buckles  and  Berlin  work,  £660 ;  neck  chains, 
&c.,  £1386;  shirt  buttons,  £5896.  Bar  iron, 
worth  £1  sterling,  in  knives  £36;  needles,  £71; 
penknife  blades,  £957;  polished  buttons  and 
buckles,  £897 ;  balance  springs  of  watches, 
£5000. 

Envy. — Wherefore  enviest  thou  thy  neigh- 
bour's prosperity  ?  If  he  has  more  business  and 
more  money  than  thyself,  remember  he  has 
more  cares.  From  the  root  of  envy  spring  a 
score  of  evils,  that  embitter  life  and  make  it 
wretched.  Be  then  content  with  what  thou 
hast,  and  if  thy  increase  should  ever  be  greater, 
do  not  forget  thy  once  lowly  lot,  and  act  accord- 
ingly to  those  who  are  below  thee. — Again, 
would  we  warn  thee  to  bew^are  of  envious 
feelings. 

Reformation. — No  course  is  so  certain  to 
depoliticise  the  rabid,  and  to  elevate  the  brutal, 
as  to  inspire  them  with  the  nobler  tastes  that 
accompany  mathematics,  elocution,  grammar, 
drawing,  or  music.  One  of  the  students  at  the 
People's  College,  at  Sheffield,  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim to  the  Principal,  after  a  few  weeks'  atten- 
dance on  the  classes,  "Lor, sir,  what  a  different 
body  you've  made  o'  me '  I  used  to  be  nobbut 
a  brute,  and  naw  I'm  cora'd  into  a  new  world. 
I  seem  to  love  everybody  but  mysen  ;"  and  the 
tears  of  joy  stood  upon  his  cheek,  in  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  tamed  soul  within.  That  young 
man  was  the  son  of  a  little  innkeeper. —  West- 
minster Review. 

A  Recipe  for  Mothers.— A  sensible  wo- 
man of  the  doctor's  acquaintance,  (the  mother 
of  a  young  family)  entered  so  far  into  his  views 
upon  the  subject,  that  she  taught  her  children 
from  their  earliest  childhood  to  consider  ill- 
humour  as  a  disorder  which  was  to  be  cured  by 
physic.  Accordingly,  she  had  always  small 
doses  ready,  and  tlie  little  patients,  whenever 
it  was  thought  needful,  took  rhubarb  for  the 
crossness.  No  punishment  was  required.  Peev- 
ishness, ill-temper,  and  rhubarb  were  associ- 
ated in  their  minds  always  as  cause  and  effect. — 
Southey^s  Literary  Pastimes. 


